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[The  following  important  errata  in  this  volume  should  be  noted  in  their  proper  places.  In 
COuntiug  lines,  titles  of  articles  and  signatures  are  to  be  included.  We  only  give  the  column  when 
then;  is  danger  of  mistake. — Ed.] 

Page.        Line.  Errata. 


3 23 Strikeout  "Rev." 

j  ? 27 "  East ' '  should  be  West. 

4 8,  21  —  "  Sournaus  "  should  be  tiowm<ci?is  * 

*"■ 41 "  Whites  "  should  be  hidicens. 

<\ 5 "1778"   should  be  1779. 

§«• 9 ."  Negro  named  Abram  "  should  be  negro  servant  of  Jacob, 

-•' So "The  Flowers  "  should  he  The.  Flower. 

30 IB "  mental  "  should  be  neutral. 

■54-. 45,46 — Transpose  u elder"  and  "deacon." 

,s;'.  •  •  ■ — Strike  out  the  foot-uote. 

92 28* (first  column)   -'and"    should  be  as. 

■'d 41 u  Aulen  "   should  be  Thompson. 

99 11 "  Abram  "  should  be  Jacob. 

'■^ 20,  21. .  .Strike  out   "and  "m-t  previous  to  his  death." 

127 22 "  Daniel  "   should  be  iAwrfd.  j  1 

1 t2 ., 6 •'  river  "  should  be  canal. 

I  142 33, 87...-" 3 1st"  should  be  90th.  .   - 

1 1K 20 Tiie  second   "  at "  should  be  and  running  to. 

149  .......19 "8th"    should  bo  3tf*. 

151 15,  1$.  ..Strike  oat  "at  the  election  the  defeat  of  Seward  in  the  Convention,"  and  in- 
sert after-  -"nominee"  the  words  at  the  election. 

151 ST "  quarter  "  should  be  quartette. 

153 ,17 "  Co'nter  "  should  be  Carter. 

154 3 "wide"  should  be  inner, 

1*7  - s ...... "  intristie  "  should  be  intrhmc. 

l'.'-i....,       12. '*  Cornelius  "  should  be  John. 

194 40, Strike  out  "  present," 

1-J5 2 "        "  " 

-''"' 16 "  Philosopher  "  should  be  Philosophy. 

-■0 24 "  sit  "  should  be  r<7.  i 

2H...«-         14-,  15..  (Transpose  these  lines.) 

220 31 l>  Derveer  "  should  be  Dcurseti.  I 

233 47 "Margaret"  should  be  Adelaide. 

-•^--- IS '"«2"  should  be'52.  ! 

243 u "HxnO"  should  be  1  WO. 

2S7 8 "  Refi irined  ''  should  be  Presbyterian. 

"90 3a "  brother  to."  should  bo  son  of. 

-'"-' .20 *'1827"  should  be  1837. 

^94 6 "  bride's  "  should  be  groom' it.  ■  \ 

3*f 19 "  these  farms  wee-  "  should  be  the  Sheriff's  farm,  was.'' 

339  17 "lather"  should  bo  grand-father. 

:>4,i 14 ,. Strike  out  "Sophia." 

342 35 "phnebe"  should  be  Alctla 

;;4f' i "love"  should  be  lore. 

*§Q 44 "  Admiral  "  should  be  admirable.  j 

■'-"'' 7 "there"  should  be  then. 

401 40 "Gavunus"  should  be  Gowanm. 

4"~ :>4 "  Verouimus  "  should  be  Jeronimm. 

"'-' :30.- "Gavaims"  should  be  Gowanus, 

4";^ 3 .*'Liu»s.tia"  should  be  Lttcretiii. 

i"~' 11 u  Beriau  "  should  be  Ikrcam. 

4:;7 l.%  17.. ."John"  should  be  Thomas 

^•••4 21 "them"  should  be  then.  j 

4'53 ari llltiou"  should  beliio'n.  j 

4*>9 21 "  Uuenson"  should  be  Brmimn. 

470 s   »'  who  >'   should  be  Lucas. 

4";3 15 Strike  out  "  the." 

4y0 .11  •'  secrets  "  should  be search. 

494 — (in  foot-note)  "Vaorhees"  should  be  JSeekirum. 
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OUE  HOME  : 

A     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  Local  and  General  Literature. 


Vol,  I.  JANUARY,   1S73.  No,  1 


INTRO  I)  U  C  T  CRY. 

ART,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Literature  and  Ethics,  have  now  a  significance  which 
grows  with  each  decade  of  national  progress.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  world 
at  large,  hut  also  of  this  little  snot  in  the  '■  Garden  State"  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  our  home.  The  counties  of-  Somerset  and  Hunterdon,  like  their  sisters,  are 
keeping  time  in  their  humble  way  to  the  march  and  music  of  the  Century.  Here  the 
mechanic  arts  are  flourishing  in  unwonted  vigor.  Agriculture  was  never  better 
conducted  than  at  present,  though  it  may  heretofore  have  been  more  profitable  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Labor,  with  hand  or  brain,  has  never  been  more  effective 
for  grand  results.  Literature,  as  embracing  a  thirst  for  books,  a  taste  for  writing,  and 
resulting  culture,  has  obtained  a  good  foothold.  Sound  Ethics  were  never  bettor 
understood,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  never  better  practiced. 

We  advance.     So  must  that  fair  representative  power  of  all  this  development— 

THE  Pa  ESS. 

We  have  newspapers  in  abundance,  but  their  mission  is  for  a  day.  Once  read, 
they  are  cast  aside.  Their  shape,  not  to  say  their  great  use  of  second-hand  matter, 
makes  them  ephemeral.  But  a  magazine,  filled  with  original  matter,  much  of  which 
is  of  strictly  local  interest,  is— or,  we  think  is  likely  to  bo—more  carefully  read, 
better  digested,  and  may  be  better  preserved.  That  our  weekly  papers  have  their 
great  mission  we  do  not  dispute;  but  we  claim  that  a  magazine,  properly  conducted, 
has  a  nobler  end,  and  subserves  more  the  intellectual  interests  of  reading  communities. 

As.has  been  intimated,  we  believe  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  monthly  publication 
like  Our  Home  in  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  counties,  to  aid  in  developing  our 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  general  laboring  interests  ;  to  foster  tastes 
for  a  pure,  refined  and  instructive  home  literature  ;  to  collect  and  preserve  for  reference 
a  record  of  present  events  and  progress,  and  also  to  gather  up  fragments!  nearly  lost 
perhaps,  of  the  early  history  of  these  two  important  counties,  as  embraced  in  old 
documents,   traditions  and   memories  of    "oldest    inhabitants/'   to    be  woven   into 
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historical  and  biographical  articles- by  competent  writers;  to  make  a  place,  indeed, 

for  the   thoughts   of  every    well-educated,   thinking  mind,   even   though   it  possess 

moderate  abilities  of  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  ripest  reflections,  best  knowledge 
and  deepest  convictions  of  our  professional  men.  This  we  shall  aim  to  accomplish 
in  Our  Some. 

The  enterprise  is,  it.  is  true,  rather  a  novel  one.  Our  magazine  literature,  unless 
such  as  emanate  from  certain  educational  institutions  of  learning,  or  special  causes, 
(such  as  Temperance,  Mechanical  Industry,  etc.,)  is  usually  general  in  its  range,  and 
aspires  to  give  only  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinking  (or  writing)  men  in  the 
country.  There  are  none,  so -far  as  our  personal  knowledge  extends,  claiming  local 
range  of  patronage  as  this  does,  but  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  ibhole  people  of 
its  community  If,  then,  it  may  happen  that  Our  Home  shall  be  the  pioneer  of  this- 
now  kind  of  local  journalism,  which,  as  we  believe  and  hope,  will  one  day  be  extended 
to  every  intelligent  and  prosperous  section  in  all  the  States  of  our  great  America, 
supplying  that  higher  educational  want  'which  the  local  weekly  newspapers  do  not 
satisfy — we  shall  feel  we  have  our  reward. 

But  we  cannot  do  what  we  promise  without  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  the 
friends  of  education.  We  must  have  writers  to  write,  and  readers  to  read.  We 
have  now  a  fair  promise  of  both,  but,  the  enterprise  needs  still  warmer  encouragement. 
Purth-ulariy  do  Ave  ask  the  educated  men  and  women  of  both  counties  to  send  in  to 
us  their  best  contributions,  appertaining  to  the  branches  of  learning  or  industry 
named,  or  kindred  topics,  ever  having  regard,  when  possible,  to  local  institutions  and 
interests;  then,  we  shall  feel  assured  of  immediate  success  as  to  the  patronage  of 
subscribers,  and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  plans.  Of  course  we  will  also 
accept  lighter  and  more  pleasing  articles,  for  the  reason  that  popular  taste  demands 
variety ;  and  the  magazine  is  for  you,  reading  public — your  homes.     Then  may   we 


not  hope  you  will  receive  and  welcome  it,  and  aid  its  misssion  all  you  can 


Editors. 
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THE'  transmisssion  oX  events,  past 
and  present,  to  future  generations, 
has  been  enjoined  by  Divine  authority. 
The  Creator  and  Disposer  ol'  all  things, 
through  one  of  his  servants,  the  prophet 
Joel  spake  thus:  "Hear  this,  ye  old 
men,  and  give  ear  all  ye  inhabitants  of 
the  land  :  Hath  this  been  in  your  days, 
or  even  in  the  days  of  your  fathers? 
TeT  vour  children  of    it,   and    let   vour 


children  tell  it  to  their  children,  and  their 
children  to  another  generation/' 

Some  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
are  seeking  in  vain  for  dates  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  .birth  ;  but 
we  have  reliable  historical  records  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  including 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  respective  settlements  on 
the  continent  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Eng- 
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lish,  the  French  and  the  Dutch.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret,  however,  that  while 
histories  of  the  most  important  events, 
relative  to  State  and  Church,  have  been 
written  and  are  preserved,  those  of  a 
more  local  character — of  towns  and 
neighborhoods — have  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  (For  this  reason  the 
names  of  the  founders,  and  the.  date  of 
the  first  settlement  of  New  Brunswick 
is  nor,  nor  will  it  in  all  probability  ever 
be  known.) 

Fortunately  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
the  case  elsewhere,  the  history  of  the 
Raritan  and  its  early  settlers,  has  received 
considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  genera  lion.  A  s  instances.  I  note  : 
That  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Messier,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Raritan,  (Somer- 
ville.)  in  various  printed  discourses  from 
1837  to  1872  has  given  the  history  of 
that  congregation. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  of  the  Dutch 
Church  of  Harlingem  did  the  same  as  to 
that  congregation  in  184-S, 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Cor  win,  of  the  Church 
of  Hillsborough,  East  Millstone,  in  a 
"Centennial  Discourse"  in  1866,  gave 
a  full  history  of  his  congregation,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical. 
.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Steele,  in  1SG7,  gave 
a  "Historical  Discourse'1  in  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Xew  Brunswick,  of 
which  he  was  pastor.  It  included  the 
history  of  that  city,  and  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  as  well  as  of  his  congregation. 
This,. like  the  others  named,  was  published, 
and  extensively  circulated. 

There  has  also  been  formed  recentlv, 
in  Xew  Brunswick,  an  Historical  Club, 
which  is  now  actively  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  and  collecting  materials  to  com- 
plete, as  far  as  may  be,  the  history  of 
that  city. 

Rev.  Dr.  Messier  before  mentioned — 
who  may  well  be  called  the  pioneer  of 
local  history  in  this  section  of  the  State, 


— is  at  present  engaged  (so  I  understand) 
in  preparing  a  full  history  of  Somerset 
County;  and  his  ability  to  perform  the 
task  thoroughly  will  not  be  disputed. 

In  some  humble  way  I  also  wish  to  be 
an  instrument,  to  the  extent  of  my  in- 
formation, as  derived  from  traditions,  old 
papers,  searches,  etc.,  of  aiding  to  make 
up  the  full  history  of  the  Raritan  and  its 
early  settlers. 

Raritan  is  an  Indian  name,  accented 
on  the  first  and  last  sylables,  thus  : 
Rar-i-tan.  It  was  pronounced  by.  the 
Dutch  Ror-i-ton.  Here,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  "red  man  pursued  the 
panting  deer,  and  wooed  his  dusky  mate." 
revenged  himself  on  his  enemies,  lavished 
kindness  on  his  friends,  lived  in  tact 
through  unknown  centuries,  died  here, 
and  was  buried. 

There  are  bat  two  Indian  burial  grounds 
which  can  at  this  late  day  be  identified. 
One  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mile-Run 
Brook,  above  the  Raritan  Landing  In 
the  survey  of  the  ancient  line  between 
Iman  and  Bainbridge,  it  is  described  as 
commencing  at  the  bank  of  the  Raritan 
in  an  Indian  burying-grouad.  The  other 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Raritan.  a 
short  distance  below  Somerviile.  and  the 
covered  bridge,  opposite  the  house  of 
Hagamen  Garretson.  Thus  have  kin.es 
and  subjects,  among  these  of  our  early 
settlers,  passed  away,  to  such  a  literal 
extent  even  that  the  places  which  knew 
"  them  two  centuries  ago  now  "  know  them 
no  more  forever." 

One  of  the. early  histories  speaks  of  a 
Falls  in  the  Raritan,  twenty  feet  high. 
Another  goes  so  far  as  to  locate  it  oppo- 
site the  line  of  Imans  and  Gibbons, 
between  Xew  Brunswick  and  the  Land- 
ing, and  adds  that  boats  well  loaded  may 
go  up  to  the  Falls  and  above  it,  for  seve- 
ral miles.  X'o  such  Falls  ever  realiy 
existed  as  now  appears  ;  or,  if  it  did,  it 
must  have  been  four  miles  above  Xew 
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Brunswick,  opposite  the  former  residence 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Beach,  where 
there  are  now  a  number  of  rifts  in  the 
river.  This  in  early  days  abounded  in 
building  stone,  which  was  quarried  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  used  for  putting 
up  walls.  The  cellar  walls  of  my  father's 
house  were  built  of  these  in  1793,  and 
there  are  houses  still  in  existence  con- 
structed of  them.  In  this  way  it  might 
he  that  the  Falls  were  reduced  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  rifts  now  to  be  seen ;  but 
T  doubt  it. 

The  Raritan,  on  its  early  settlement, 
was-  navigable  up  to  the  point  where  the 
North  and  South  Branch  of  the  river 
connect.  Then,  and  long  afterward,  much 
of  the  heavy  produce  was  conveyed  to 
market  by  water.  In  seasons  of  freshets 
the  farmers  up  the  river  conveyed  their 
grain  to  New  Brunswick  in  .fiat-bottom ed 
boats,  floating  them  down  stream  one 
day,  and  rowing  or  pulling  them  back  the 
next.  The  owners  of  the  cargos  accom- 
panied them  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
with  their  teams,  carrying  thus  separate 
wagon-loads  in  addition,  and  attending  to 
the  unloading. 

Many  years  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Raritan  by  the  whites,  the  Indians 
had  a  path  running  through  tlio  State, 
extending  froni  the  Fails  of  the  Delaware 
at  Trenton  to  the  first  fording  place 
across  the  Raritan,  near  the  head  of  tide- 
water— now  New  Brunswick.  From 
thence  it  ran  to  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  It  is  described 
in  many  of  the  old  deeds  as  the  Indian 
Path.  Its  course  was  along  the  highest 
grounds,  and  it  crossed  the  various  streams 
in  the  dryest  and  mo>t  favorable  places, 
thereby  avoiding  the  broadest  and  wettest 
meadows.  It  struck  ravines  as  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other  as  possible,  by 
which  it  was  made  to  avoid  steep  Iiills. 
They  thus  easily  carried  to  market  their 
furs  and  other  saleable  articles.     And  this 


accounts  for  the  many  crooks  and  bends 
in  the  road  afterward  laid  out  upon  it. 
and  which  was  made,  subsequently,  the 
dividing  line  between  Somerset  and  Mid- 
dlesex Counties. 

The  largest  landholders  on  the  Raritan, 
when  the  land  began  to  be  subdivided, 
were  Peter  Sou  mans,  who  possessed 
23.700  acres,  (or  37  square  miles,)  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Millstone  river,  in 
the  present  townships  -of  Hillsborough 
and  Montgomery,  and  John  Harrison, 
who  owned  17,500  acres,  (or  27tV  square 
miles,)  on  the  east  side  in  the  present 
township  of  Franklin,  extending  from  the 
Milestone  to  the  most  southerly  portion 
of  the  Indian  Bath,  and  running  over 
into  Middlesex.  The  next  largest  tract 
(adjoining  that  of  Harrison,)  was  in 
Middlesex  County  and  was  also  owned 
by  Peter  Soumans.  It  contained  15,600 
acres.* 

"Both  sides  of  the  Raritan,''  says  a 
writer  of  1670,  "are  adorned  with  spa- 
cious meadows,  enough  to  feed  thousands 
of  cattle.  The  wood  land  is  good  for 
corn,  and  are  stored  with  wild  beasts,  as 
deer,  and  elks," — and  another  writer  in 
1685  adds,  "wolves,  bears,  beavers,  and 
some  other  beasts  which  have  fine  furs/' 
Says  the  first  named  writer.  "No  place 
in  North  America  has  better  convenience 
for  maintaining  all  sorts  of  cattle  by 
summer  and  winter  food." 

The  Indians  along  the  Raritan  main- 
tained the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  They  supplied  the  latter  with 
furs,  game,  fish  and  other  articles,  for 
which  in  return  they  received  articles  lit 
and  necessary  for  their  use.  Tradition 
reports  that  the  whites  had  an  early  settle- 
ment along  Six-Mile-Run  Brook,  with 
which  the  following  story  is  connected. 


*For  further  subdivision:*,  see  Corwm  s  map, 
accompanying  his  Historical  Discourse  of  1866. 
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A  drunken  Indian  insulted,  the  wife  of 
Simon  "Wychoff,  one  of  these  residents. 
She  retaliated  by  putting  a  wooden  scrub- 
broom  over  his  head,  giving  him  ;l  most 
severe  drubbing.  Instead  of  disturbing 
tli.'  peace,  for  revenge,  his  comrades 
cofnmended  her  for  the  deed,  and  laughed 
heartily  on  account  of  it,  saying  she  did 
right!  . 

To  avoid  heavy  expenses,  the  first 
{hairing  mills  were  erected  on  the  smaller 
Streams.  One  of  the  first  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Brunswick  was  on  the 
property  owned  by  Minna  Van  Yoorheos, 
on  Lawrence's  Brook,  a  short  distance 
below  the  city.  About  a  century  ago  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Xeilson  family. 
The  water  which  supplied  it  now  fills  the 
reservoir  of  the  city.  Another  was  on 
Rappolye  Brook,  two  miles  above  New 
Brunswick,  where  Richard  C.  Rappelye 
formerly  lived.  Another  was  on  Peter's 
Brook,  which  passes  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Somervillo,  and  was  named  after 
its  first  owner.  Peter  Van  Xeste.  An- 
other was  on  Roycefield  Brook,  which 
empties  into  the  .Millstone  at  Weston. 
Another  was  on  Peace  Brook,  which 
passes  through  Millstone.  Two  were  on 
Six-Mile- Run  Brook ;  one  owned  by 
Lucas  Voorhees,  and  located  at  the  Mid- 
dlebush  road,  and  the  other  by  Simon 
Wychoff  a  mile  further  up  the  stream. 
The  remains  of  the  dams  and  old  timbers 
of  these  two  mills  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  first  mills  on  the  Millstone  were 
owned  by  John  Harrison,  the  great  land- 
holder of  Rocky  Hill,  and  were  built 
previous  to  1716. 

In  1729  Francis  Harrison,  the  brother 
or  sou  of  John  Harrison,  a  supporter  of 
the  church  at  Three-Mile-Run,  circulated 
a  subscription  paper  from  Rocky  Hill  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  from  thence  to 
Bound  Brook,  to  raise  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  minister  to  come  to  them 


from  Holland.  Francis  was  an  excellent 
writer,  and  nearly  all  the  subscribers 
names  were  in  his  hand-writing.  The 
old  subscription  paper  I  have  in  my 
possession  at  the  present  day. 

John  Harrison  was  succeeded  as  land- 
owner by  John  Berrien,  who  doubtless 
erected  the  house  at  Rocky  Hill  in  which 
General  Washington  wrote  his  farewell 
address. 

Many  of  the  large,  land-owners  were 
men  of  distinction  and  influence.  Roice 
was  one  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
in  1702.  Souman  and  Harrison  were 
among  the  first  officers  in  the  Middlesex 
County  Courts.  Samuel  Dennis  was  the 
first  Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Court,  which 
was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1683  at 
'Piscataway.  It  then  alternated  between 
this  last  place,  and  Woodbridgo.  and 
Amboy.  John  Harrison  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Court,  in  1712.  John  Tunisou 
was  the  first  Justice  from  Somerset 
County,  after  its  Court  was  connected 
with  that  of  Middlesex.  As  Somerset 
did  not  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
habitants up  to  that  period  to  have  a 
separate  Court,  cases  arising  here  were 
■tried  in  .Middlesex.  In  February,  1711, 
Thomas  Farmer  of  Somerset  was  the 
Judge,  and  Michael  Van  Veghten  cue  of" 
the  assists  nts.  It  may  be  a  curious  fact  to 
note  that  in  1717  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Somerset  came  into  Court,  reported 
"nothing  offered"  and  were  discharged. 
Court  then  opened  at  S  A.  M.  In  1720.. 
at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Court,  but 
one  indictment  was  found,  viz.  :  against 
Hannah  Tavlor,  and  only  one  constable 
was  present — Jacob  Calabas  (Probasco.) 
Sometime  between  1714  and  1721,  after 
the  Somerset  Court  was  established, 
a  court  house  and  jail  were  erected  at 
Six-Mile-Run,  about  300  yards  east  of 
where  the  church  is  at  present  located. 
and   opposite  the   present    residence    of 
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Peter  Stothoff.  None  of  the  first  officers  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  negroes  of  the 
of  the  County,  one  excepted,  are  now  surrounding  country  were  present  form- 
known,  the  records  having  been  destroyed  mg  the  inner,  while  the  whites  formed  the 
with  the  court  house  at  Millstone  in  the  outer  circle,  around  the  lire.  During  the 
British  raid  of  1778.  Sheriff  Abraham  burning,  the  sheriff  mounted  his  horse 
Van  Doren  was  the  exception.  At  what  with  a  drawn  sword  in  hand,  and  rode 
time  the  location  of  the  court  house  was  between  the  spectators  and  the  fire  to 
changed  is  unknown.  It  was  at  Millstone  keep  the  former  at  a  proper  distance 
in  1752,  thata  negro  named  Abram  Van  sheriff  Van  Doren  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Neste,  was.  convicted  there  and  then,  man  of  so  gr(?at  popularitv  as  to  have 
under  English  laws,  of  murdering  his  held  his  office  for  twenty  Years 
master,  and  condemned  to  be  burned.  Ralph"  Voorhees.  - 
Sheriff  V  an  Doren  enforced  the  penalty. 
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[The  production  of  the  following  metrical  version  of  this  celebrated  hymn  has  amused  a  leisure 
-Jiourof  one  who  greatly  admires  the  terse  and  vigorous  original.  If,  among  the  many  translations 
which  have  been  made,  or  attempts,  of  this  devotional  poem,  the  fs&kmmg  should  possess  no 
other  merit,  it  at  least  has  that  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  original  Latin.  In  many  places  it  is 
strictly  a  literal  translation.  As  such,  a  certain  stiffness  and  boldness  of  stj  le  may  be  overlooked, 
which  would  not  be  so  readily  forgiven  in  an  original  production.— Translator.] 
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AY  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day,  Oh  !   what  shall  1  then,  hapless,  say? 

T\  hen  earth  in  ashes  melts  away,      To  what  prevailing  patron  pray, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyl  say!  'When  scarce  trie  just  securely  stay  ? 

How  all  creatures  then  will  quake,  King  of  tremendous  majesty ! 

When  the  Judge  His  seat  shall  take.  Who  freely  save'st  those  who  flee 

On  all  a  righteous  doom  to  make.  To  Pity's  fountain, — save  Thou  me  ! 

The  trumpet's  tones  oi'  wonder  spread  Remember  that  for  me  were  borne 

Amid  the  regions  of  the  dead.  God's  burning  wrath  and  human  scorn, 

And  all  before  the  throne  are  sped.  Lest  from  Thy  side  I  then  be  torn. 

Death  and  nature  stand  aghast,  Wearily  Thy  spirit  sought — 

As  every  creature  at  the  blast  On  the  cross  my  pardon  bought, — 

Shall  rise  to  answer  for  the  past.  Shall  such  .sufferings  be  for  naught? 

The  book  of  doom  shall  then  unfold  Oh!  Thou  Judge,,  who  dost  repay, 

All  human  deeds  therein  enrolled,—  The  gift  of  pardon  grant,  I  pray, 

Each  secret  crime  and  thought  untold.  Before  I  meet  that  dreadful  day. 

When  Jesus  shall  iiis  seat  attain.  Groaning  guilty,  trembling,  weak, 

Thmgs  dark  and  hidden  shall  be  plain,  The  blush  of  shame  upon  mv  cheek. 

And  nothing  unavenged  remain.  A  suppliant,  God  !     Thy  grace  I  seek. 
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Thou  who  Mary  didst  forgive, 
And  the  dying  thief  receive, 
Hope  to  me  didst  also  give. 

Though  Lay  prayers  may  nought  avail 

Still,  Thy  favor  cannot  fail 

To  save  me  from  hell's  hopeless  wail. 

A  mid  the  blest.  Oh !  may  I  stand, 
Sequestered  troui  th'  accursed  band, 
And  ever  sin£  at  Thv  right  hand! 


When  Thy  sentence  shall  confound 
The  lost,  whom  piercing  flames  surround, 
May  I,  with  th'  redeemed  be  found ! 

Suppliant  in  the  dust  I  lay, 
And  with  contrite  spirit  pray, 
Bear  my  burden  on  that  day. 

I.  N.  DlLTS. 
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OFTEN  and  anxiously  I  asked  the 
question,  "  Where  shall  I  take  this 
ailing  body  to  secure  health?"  and  a  voice 
was  heard  replying,  "  Here  in  Minnesota, 
you    will    have    perfect  vigor,    for    here 
dwells   almost  perpetual  sunshine;   here 
the  air  is  ever  dry  and  bracing ;  here  the 
winds  are  hushed;  here  the  very  rain  is 
scarcely wet;  and  all  things  combine  to 
invigorate  and  build  up/1"-    In  fact,  if  the 
statements   made    were    at   all    reliable, 
Minnesota  was  more  to  be  desired  titan 
Canaan  by  the  Jews,  for,  while  their  land 
simply  fioiued  with   milk  and   hone}",   in 
this  land  it  lay  several  feet  deep,  and  of 
such  an  excellent  quality   as  to  put  to 
shame  all  the  ancient  bo  vines  and  bees. 
Of  course  I  came,  but  alas !   my  milk 
was   loppered,  and    my   honey    mingled 
with  gall,  and    many  wry  faces   testified 
that  other  palates    had   also   discovered 
bitterness.    During  now  eighteen  months 
residence,  many  inquiries  have  been  mode 
by  me,  many  statistics  collected,  a  groat 
number    of    clergymen,    physicians,    in- 
valids,   and    "oldest  inhabitants''    inter- 
viewed,   a    record    of   the   state    of    the 
weather  kept,  etc.,  etc..  so  that  what  fol- 
lows will  be  fact,  and  not  fancy,  or  theo- 
ry, and  the  facts  will  be  given  in  as  brief 
space  as  possible. 


If  you  are  an  invalid,  gentle  reader, 
you  will  go  almost  anywhere  to  receive 
relief;  but  you  will  have  many  questions 
to  ask,  and  now  may  wish  to  know  why 
I  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions. 
For  you  have  heard  different  statements, 
and  you  rightly  feel  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  risk  yonr  life  on  an  uncertainty. 
Listen,  then,  while  I  answer  questions 
that  you  would  naturally  ask. 

(1.)  How  cold  is  it  in  Minnesota  f  If 
you  take  your  map,  you  will  see  that 
St.  Paul,  our  headquarters,  is  over  300 
miles  further  north  than  Somerville,  over 
il  70  than  Albany,  and  less  than  40  lower 
than  Montreal,  and  you  will  conclude 
that  We  have  cold  weather  here,  which  is 
very  correct.  The  thermometer  has 
reached  4  0  degrees  below  zero,  and 
would  doubtless  have  gone  lower,  if  it 
could:  but  as  it  freezes  thereabouts,  it 
has  condescended  not  to  descend  any 
lower.  For  36  days  last  Winter  it  was 
below  zero,  and  on  several  others  very 
near  it,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for 
four  months  and  over,  it  was  near  or  be- 
low zero  one  day  out  of  every  three. 
P>ut  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  is  its  duration.  Our  first 
heavy  frost  last  year  occurred  Sept.  13th, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of 
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June  there  were  but  very  few  days  in 
which  fire  was  not  requisite.  If  now 
you  infer  that  the  Summers  are  not  warm 
you  will  make  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
mercury  was  at  104°  this  year,  and 
near  100°  a  number  of  times.  In  fact, 
vegetation  here  demands  great  heat  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  hence  our  Summers 
are  very  hot,  though  very  short. 

(2.)  What  proportion  of  the  days  are 
pleasant?  The  official  report,  as  furnish- 
ed to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  shows 
that  the  clear  days,  counting  halves  and 
quarters,  from  IS  68  to  1871  inclusive, 
■were  681,  leaving  7  79  cloudy  or  stormy 
ones,  or  only  five  and  one-half  months 
of  clear  days  each  jfear  to  six  and  one- 
half  months  of  unpleasant  days,  which 
hardly  passes  for  "perpetual  sunshine." 
There  have  been  months  in  which  there 
were  but  seven  pleasant  days  out  of  the 
thirty,  and  these  seven  were  obtained 
by  piecing. 

(3.)  How  much  moisture  is  there  f  Sta- 
tistics must  again  answer,  and  the  record 
is  that  the  annual  rain-fall  from  1SG5 
to  1871  inclusive  was  32  inches,  or  but 
11  inches  less  than  reported  for  New- 
York  and  Long  Island  ;  while  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  which  rain  or  snow  fell 
averaged  112!  or  but  I4ile$s  than  at 
New  York.  During  the  Months  of  May 
and  June  of  the  present  year,  rain  fell 
every  day  but  10.  and  in  September 
every  day  but  9. 

(4.)  Hare  you  much  wind?  Such  an 
abundance  that  at  times  one  almost  thinks 
his  house  is  a  vessel  in  mid-ocean.  At 
such  periods  mothers  have  no  need  to 
rock  their  cradles,  for  they  rock  them- 
selves, and  if  wind  could  blow  the  hair 
off  of  the  head,  we  should  all  be  bald, 
or  baiding,  (or  both.) 

(5.)  Is  it  at  all  chanyeaMe  ?  More  so 
than  at.  any  place  I  ever  saw,  and  "Old 
Probabilities''  would  surely  give  up  pre- 


dicting, did  he  live  here  for  a  time.  One 
day  an  overcoat,  and  the  next  the  mercury 
at  98°;  to-day  near  the  fire,  to-morrow 
coat  and  vest  cast  aside ;  now  shivering 
and  now  sweltering.  In  fact  I  have 
known  the  mercury  to  fall  25 Q  in  a  single 
hour,  (and  well  it  may  be  styled  the 
poor  man's  paradise,  for  he  is  always  sure 
of  change.) 

(6.)  Wliat  diseases  prevail?  Chills- 
and-  fever  has  prevailed  extensively,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
shaking  as  if  a  small  earthquake  had  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  found  their  companv 
very  agreeable.  Intermittent  fever,  bili- 
ous fever,  &&,  have  a  multitude  of  victims, 
while  the  medical  "Journal:'  published  at 
St.  Paul,  says,  that  catarrh,  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism,  are  more  frequent  here  than 
at  the  East,  and  that  typhoid  fever  is 
"alarmingly  prevalent."  Persons  troub- 
ed  with  bilious  affections  should  not  come 
to  Minnesota  expecting  to  be  cured. 

(7.)  Does  Consumption  ever  originate 
in  Minnesota  ?  It  assuredlv  does,  as  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  our  own  town, 
where  persons  "born  and  raised  here'1 
have  died  of  this  disease,  while  the 
"Journal,"  above  referred  to,  gives  re- 
ports from  a  number  of  physicians  who 
have  had  under  their  care  indigenous 
cases.  One  physician  reports  twenty- one 
such  cases  in  his  practice,  of  whom  thir- 
teen had  resided  in  the  State  more  than 
eight  years  before  the  disease  was  de- 
veloped, three,  ten  years,  and  one  four- 
teen years. 

I  would  like  to,  but  cannot  now  speak 
of  our  numerous  fogs,  heavy  dews,  and 
many  other  things,  of  like  nature ;  nor 
can  I  portray  the  brighter  side  of  this 
picture,  such  as  beautiful  scenery,  for. 
tile  soil,  &c,  but  if  you  design  corning 
here  on  the  strength  of  newspaper  ac- 
counts, by  all  means  learn  the  banking 
business  first,  and  study  discounting  well, 
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for  you  will  have  constant  need  to  apply 
it;  else  you  will  eventually  reach  the 
unhappy  state  of  mind  of  some  traveller, 
whose  name  unfortunately  is  unknown  to 
Fame.  Coming  in  to  a  hotel  to  dinner 
the  Inndlord  said  to  him, 

M  Will  you  have  some  ttal?" 

"What  is  teal?" 

"  A  kind  of  duck." 


"Had  it  wings?" 

•''Certainly." 

•'Could  it  fly?" 

"  Of  course  it  could." 

"Well,,  if  anything  had  wings  and 
could  fly,  .and  did'ut  get  out  of  this  ac- 
cursed country,  I  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  it." 

TV.   E.   Hon ey man. 
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'"/^i  GOD-BYE,  Aunt  Richland.    Ma 

V_X^  l>el,  may  I  claim  from  you  a 
farewell  walk  ?" 

The  first  lady  addressed  arose,  as  she 
took  her  nephew's  proffered  kind,  and 
remained  standing  until  the  other,  who, 
as  if  her  answer  to  the  request  made  had 
been  predetermined,  had  left  the  room 
the  moment  it  was  expressed  to  obtain 
her  wrappings,  and  now  returned  equip- 
ped for  the  walk.  Another  good-bye. 
and  a  kiss,  received  gracefully  and  coolly 
as  it  was  given,  were  exchanged  between 
the  two  who  parted.  Then  Mabel  Rich- 
land and  Norman  Blair  passed  from  the 
presence  of  their  stately  Aunt. 

"Shall  it  be  to  the  hill?"  he  asked. 
when  they  readied  the  outer  porch. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  please,  and  I  will 
be  content." 

•;  You  seem  to  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
matter,"  and  the  man's  handsome  face 
clouded  as  he  spoke.    "  Is  it  so,  Mabel  ?" 

"Even  our  pleasures  are  sometimes 
almost  painful,"  she  answered,  evasively, 
"and  this,  'last  walk  must  be  to  us,  I 
think,  necessarily,  one  of  these  painful 
pleasures." 

Through  the  grounds,  where  the  slant 
sunbeams  defined  shadows — ''  like  mem- 
ories that,  as  evening  approaches,  always 
stretch  far  back  downward" — and  cast 
their  prisms  of  beautiful  light  on  the 
B 


glowing  Autumn  flowers — hues  of  golden 

and  crimson  and  white — onward  they 
passed  to  the  wooded  elevation  that  lay 
just  before  them.  They  walked  in  silence, 
each  busied  with  thoughts  which,  whin." 
unspoken,  must  have  been  mutual.  The 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  furnished  a  seat  of 
which  Mabel  availed  herself  when  the 
hill  was  reached.  Her  companion  re- 
mained standing,  and  rustled  the  fallen 
leaves  with  his  feet ;  and  it  was  not  his 
voice  which  said,  at  last,  in  a  broken, 
sorrowful  tone,  that  had  in  its  cadence 
a  sound  of  tears,  "It  must  be  so,  Nor- 
man." 

';  I  had  feared  as  much,"'  he  answered. 
still  without  turning  toward  her,  "yet 
could  not  but  hope  that  my  fears  might- 
be  vain  ;  how  earnestly  you  will  never' 
know,  until  you,  toe,  may  come,-  some- 
time, to  hang  all  your  chances  for  happi- 
ness upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  hope  ;  un- 
til you,  toe,  by  some  power  you  cannot 
control,  are  forced  to  place  your  fate  in 
the  hands  of  ethers,  to  let  them  do  with 
it  as  they  list." 

"  You  speak  bitterly,  Norman,  and 
perhaps  I  am  not  innocent  of  blame. 
Yet  God  knows  that  I  have  tried  to  i\:> 
that  which  was  for  the  best,  and  you 
must  know  that  I  have  decided  against 
my  own  heart." 

"  Tlien  I  say  that  the  decision  cannot 
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be  right,  and  must  not  stand."  In  his 
earnestness  offended  pride  was  forgotten, 
and  going  to  her  side  he  now  entreated, 
'•Do  not  make  it  final,  Mabel;  think  of 
yourself,  think  of  me  ;  for  I  love  you, 
I  love  you,  my  darling,  oh  !  my  darling  !" 

The  hot  tears  were  falling  through  her 
clasped  fingers,  but,  forcing  away  her 
hands,  he  kissed  her  passionately,  kissed 
eyes  and  cheeks  and  lips,  while  he  held 
her  closely  to  him,  testing  the  strength 
of  her  purpose  to  the  utmost,  by  his  open 
defiance  of  it.  One  moment,  for  the  last 
time,  -her  head  rested  on  his  breast,  but 
in  that  moment  she  gained  calmness  and 
strength  to  be  resolute.  Releasing  her- 
self, then,  from  his  arms,  she  la.  id  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying,  ki  Yet  it 
cannot,  cannot  be.  I  will  never  marry  you 
Norman.7' 

He  recognised  in  the  words  a  power 
of  determination  never  to  be  shaken ; 
knew  m  that  moment  that  farther  remon- 
strance would  not  avail ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge almost  maddened  him. 

"-May  I  ask  why  ?*'  impatiently  throw- 
ing off  the  light  pressure  of  her  hand. 

"  My  answer  would  only  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  .1  said  yesterday,  with  this 
difference,  that,  what  I  then  spoke  doubt- 
ingly,  and  knowing  myself  the  feJl  force 
of  the  reasons  urged,  to-day  I  could  re- 
peat firmly,  confidently." 

"'Though  you  call  those  visionary 
doubts  and  jealous  fears  rmsons^  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  think  them  such. 
There  must  be  something  else,  some  hid- 
den obstacle  or  hope  perhaps  which  you 
have  not  revealed  to  me ;  and  if  so.  surely 
I  have  a  right  to  know  what  it  is.'' 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  Nor- 
man. My  reasons  I  have  already  given 
you,  and  you  call  them  visionary  :  to  me, 
nevertheless,  they  are  real,  insurmounta- 
ble." 

A   silence    fell   between    them,    and 


through  it,  for  a  time,  came  only  sounds 
of  dropping  leaves,  and  faint  wind-mur- 
murs. When  at  last  he  spoke  again,  his 
voice  was  cold,  calm  and  free  from  anger. 
'■So  it  must  be,  Mabel,  since  you  will  it 
so.  May  you  never  regret  the  act  which 
decrees  that  from  henceforth  we  must  live 
divided  lives.     Shall  we  return  home  ?" 

She  assented  by  rising,  and  walking  at 
his  side  back  again  over  the  path  they 
had  so  often  trodden  together,  but  never 
before  with  such  heavy  hearts.  Under 
the  wide-spreading  boughs  of  a  beech 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  sur- 
rounding bushes  still  screened  them  from 
'chance  observation,  he  took  her  hand  be- 
tween both  his  own,  and  holding  it  thus 
did  not  speak  coldly  when  lie  said : 

"  Farewell.  I  cannot  but  think  you 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  but  cease  to 
love  you  I  never  will.  I  could  not  if  I 
would." 

Once  more  he  kissed  her  lips  and  felt 
their  answering  pressure;  then,  passing 
on  to  the  gate  that  opened  into  the  Rich- 
land grounds,  he  lifted  his  hat,  said  another 
"  good-bye,"  and  they  parted. 

Left  alone,  Mabel  walked  slowly  to- 
ward the  house,  but  turned  aside,  before 
her  approach  could  have  been  seen  from 
its  windows,  into  a  by-path,  which  led  to 
a  rustic  arbor,  where,  for  a  while  longer, 
she  might  be  alone  with  her  thoughts. 
The  cool  air  out- do ors  was  infinitely  more 
pleasant  than  the  warmth  of  the  in-doors 
would  have  been  ;  and  not  less  preferable 
was  the  silent  companionship  of  trees 
and  vines,  rustled  now  and  then  by  the 
steps  of  flitting  birds,  to  the  cold  eyes  of 
hey  Aunt,  trying  to  read  tokens  in  her 
face,  or  even  the  noisy  mirth  of  her 
cousins.  Seating  herself  in  the  chair 
which  always  stood  ready  for  her  in  this 
favorite  retreat,  the  sigh  that  fluttered 
over  her  lips,  while  it  spoke  something 
of  relief,  had  in  its  struggling,  in-drawn 
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breath,  something  of  regret  and  pain  as 
well.  For  a  time  the  tightly  clasped 
hands,  the  nervous  twitchings  of  her 
face,  and  the  sorrowful  brightness  of  her 
eves,  betokened  a  suppressed  excitement, 
which  in  some  natures  could  only  have 
found  relief  in  tears;  but  all  these  signs 
passed  gradually  away,  until  by  self-com- 
munion she  seemed  to  have  gained  that 
peace  which  by  its  recompenses  almost 
blesses  strifes. 

Early  in  the  summer,  Mabel  Richland 
had  first  met  Norman  Blair.  In  the 
spring  she  had  come  to  the  home  her 
.Uncle  had  offered  her,  and  a  month  later 
Norman  came  there  also  for  a  week's 
sport,  hunting  and  fishing,  for  which  this 
neighborhood  afforded  fine  opportunties. 
He  was  a  most  welcome  guest  at  his 
Aunt's  house,  and,  as  he  found  it  so,  he 
made  it  a  permanent  abiding  place  for  the 
summer.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Richland  request- 
ed him  to  please  her  by  making  it  his 
home  through  the  season,  and  of  course 
he  could  not  resist  her  cordial  entreaties. 
Mabel  Richland's  presence  there  was  then 
by  no  means  a  special  attraction,  such  as 
would  influence  his  decision  upon  his 
Aunt's  invitation.  Had  he  been  ques- 
tioned concerning  her  he  would  have- 
said,  "  The  girl  is  too  quiet,  and  not  at  a1! 
sociable,"  and,  perhaps,  would  have  ad- 
ded— "  Indeed,  I  know  very  little  of  her, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  if  she 
were  less  reticent  she  would  in  all  proba- 
bility fail  to  be  entertaining.''  Never- 
theless, as  the  weeks  moved  on,  and  he 
saw  more  and  more  of  this  ;i  quiet  girl," 
he  gradually  discovered  that  her  presence 
and  company  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  him,  which  was  as  sweet  as  danger- 
ous. Inmates  of  the  same  house,  their 
social  relations  were  naturally  intimate, 
and  made  more  so  by  his  ever  increasing 
desire  to  forward  the  intimacy.  And 
Mrs.  Richland  had  witnessed  its  progress 


with  complacency.  This  Norman  Blair 
was  her  favorite  nephew  to  be  sure,  and 
she  might  have  been  much  more  ambi- 
tious for  him.  Beside  she  took  no  su- 
perlative interest  in  Mabel  Richland's 
welfare.  And  her  husband's  neice  was 
poor,  and  must  remain  so  for  all  they 
(her  husband  and  .herself)  could  do  for 
her:  they  had  their  own  children  to  sup 
port  out  of  their  abundance.  But  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  Norman 
should  marry  for  money,  because  when 
a  certain  bachelor  Uncle,  whose  name- 
sake he  was,  should  leave  him  an  inhcri- 
tence,  he  would  be  prosperous  ;  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  talents  and  energy, 
and  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
destined  to  succeed  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, if  he  chose  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  family  at  his  own  expense,  why  very 
well;  she  had  no 'objections. 

And  to  the  heart  of  this  young  girl 
had  there  come  nothing  of  grace  from  the 
intercourse?  For,  love  is  grace,  and  to 
love  is  blessed-.  Had  there  come  no 
good  out  of  the  long  mornings  spent  with 
him,  as  they  oftentimes  were,  in  the 
arbor,  where  she  was  now  sitting,  read- 
ing, and  talking  playful  nothings  that 
pleased  and  amused  only  because  he  ut- 
tered them— from  walks  when  their  words 
were  few  and  rarely  jesting — or  from 
moonlit  sails  when  their  voices  (which 
every  one  had  said  harmonized  wonder- 
fully), floated  on  the  air,  intermingling  in 
the  melody  of  love-songs,  gay  and  plaint- 
ive, opera  airs,  and,  what  was  much  more 
beautiful  and  grand,  old  familiar  hymns. 
whose  words  have  been  freighted  with 
the  aspirations  of  thousands  of  human's 
hearts  ? 

She  had  scarcely  known  herself  as 
these  days  had  flown  by.  All  find  it 
pleasant  to  be  appreciated  and  loved,  and 
she  had  seen  too  little  of  life's  bright 
side  not  to  be   dazzled   at   first  by  the 
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glimpse  thus  afforded  of  one  of  its  fairest 
phases.  So  she  was  content  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  this  glitter  of  gold,  without  care- 
fully discerning  whether  it  was  pure  metal, 
or  mixed  with  dross.  Indeed  it  would 
hardly  have  been  human  if,  becanse  she 
at  times  feared  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  yield  him  all  he  might  require  in 
return  for  his  devotion,  she  had  denied 
herself  the  pleasure  this  state  of  existence 
undoubtedly  gave.  Not  thus  denying 
herself,  she  dreamed  on.  unthinkingly  en- 
joying the  present  until  an  awakening 
came.  Norman  Blair  had  asked  her  to 
be  his- wife.  Perhaps  this  interrogatory 
was  not  wholly  unpleasant  to  her  when  it 
came — half  inclined  was  she  to  prolong, 
possibly  intensify,  by  a  whispered  "yes?1 
the  pleasures  of  the  days  gone  by.  to 
give  herself  to  him  despite  forebodings 
that  sometime  she  might  come  to  regret 
the  act  But  the  temptation  was  over- 
come, and  she  had  asked  the  question 
solemnly,  deliberately,  of  her  own  soul, 
before  she  gave  him  the  answer  it  dic- 
tated. Site  knew  that  he  held  a  large 
place  in  her  heart ;  that  the  memo  ides  of 
him  connected  with  the  past  summer 
would  always  be  most  dear  to  her.  But 
she  had  realized  as  well  that  there  were 
in  her  love-soul  heights  which  he  could 
never,  never  scale — depths  of  whose  very 
existence  he  would  never  be  aware,  and 
from  which  therefore,  he  could  never,  by 
any  power  of  his  own,  draw  living  water 
of  life  and  happiness.  Had  it  been  other* 
wise,  and  had  there  been  a  more  perfect 
community  of  thought,  sentiment  and 
feeling,  the  union  would  have  been  con- 
secrated. He  loved  her  as  well,  better 
it  may  have  been,  than  he  ever  could 
have  loved  another.  Her  nature  seemed 
to  hold  a  talismnnic  key  by  which  she 
could  unlock,  or  interpret  his  moods,  and 
thus  satisfy  to  the  utmost  his  demands 
upon  her  sympathy.  She  had  seen  his 
character,  therefore,  in  its  most  favorable 


aspects — her  desire  tn  please  calling  into 
exercise  a  thousand  fascinations  of  word 

and  act,  in  fact  of  thought  and  feeling: 
and  they  had  not    ■  mc  for  nought.     She 

knew  now  that,  robbed  of  the  peach-like 
bloom  their  Influence  had  oast  over  them, 
the  days  would  seem  dull  and  unblest ; 
yet  still  hesitated  to  brush  away  with  her 

own  hand  this  film  of  beauty  which  was 

as  unsubstantial  as  fair.  To  tell  the 
whole  truth,  she  had  seen  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  despite  the  favorable  circum- 
stances surrounding  it,  the  selfishness 
which  predominated  in  Norman  Blair's 
character ;  a  selfishness  that  was  not 
gross  and  material,  but  of  a  subtlei  and 
more  insidious  cast — which  wished  to 
absorb,  purely  for  its  own  gratification, 
all  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart  which 
those  connected  with  him  in  friendly  re- 
lationship placed  under  his  command ; 
and  which  he  held  not  by  the  tenure  of 
like  submission  on  his  part,  but  by  the 
slight  cord  of  interest  or  pleasure  which 
he  seemed  to  take  in  it.  Wooing  her. 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  purposed  tender- 
ness and  delicate  attentions,  but  he  would 
not  think  these  longer  necessary  if  he 
once  obtained  final  possession  of  her  by 
the  inalienable  deed  of  marriage.  Love 
her  he  did  as  she  believed,  and  while  she 
remained  the  same  love  her  he  always 
must ;  but  would  a  bare  knowledge  of 
the  present  fact  satisfy  her  years  after- 
ward, when  he  might  come  to  forget  to 
give  her  all  the  sweet  remainder  of  it,  so 
dear  to  a  woman's  heart"?  Exacting  by 
nature,  as  she  properly  should  have  been, 
she  felt  she  could  never  brook  indiffer- 
ence in  any  form.  Liberal  in  giving,  but 
demanding  in  return  all  her  dues,  she 
foresaw  only  too  plainly,  and  shuddered  as 
she  thought  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  alienation,  that  would  surely  result 
in  time  between  herself  and  Norman 
Blair. 

Hardly,  however,  had  the   conclusion 
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been  reached  ere  temptation,  always 
hydra-headed,  took  another  form,  and 
again  she  listened  to  its  plausable  argu- 
ments. Worldly  advancement  worldly 
ease,  are  never  contemptible  considera- 
tions— and  she  was  so  much  alone,  so 
almost  friendless,  was  it  not  rash  folly 
for  her  to  turn  aside  from  them  when  they 
were  offered?  All  said  Norma!)  Blair 
"  would  make  his  way  in  the  world."  He 
possessed  tact  and  an  engaging  affability 
of  manner,  that  had  always  made  him  a 
favorite  with  all  classes;  also  shrewdness 
enough  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  any 
•  pro  possession  held  in  his  favor.  It  re- 
quired, therefore,  no  extraordinary  dis- 
crimination to  predict  that  these  qualities 
might,  in  time,  win  for  him  an  enviable 
place  in  society.  But  if  for  all  benefits 
conferred  she  failed  to  give  the  one  ade- 
quate return  of  a  perfect  love,  would  she 
be  better  than  a  dependent,  or  a  taker  of 
alms?  Certainly  not;  and  with  an  hon- 
esty of  purpose  which  her  Aunt  would 
have  denominated  youthful  and  foolish, 
but  which  was  truly  honorable  neverthe- 
less, she  made  a  final  decision. 

It  was  not  shaken  when,  in  attempting 
to  impart  it  to  him,  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  he  refused  to  receive  the  one, 
and  laughed  at  the  other;  rather  she  re- 
ceived by  it  the  first  confirmation  of  her 
belief  that  they  were  unfitted  lor  each 
other,  lie  had  failed  entirely  to  appre- 
ciate her  real  motives,  evidently  attrib- 
uting her  refusal  to  coquetry,  and  per- 
haps a  fear  of  appearing  to  be  too  lightly 
won.  Said  he:  4:Xo,  dear,  1  will  not 
hear  you  repeat  such  ungracious  words — 
mil  not  I  say.  Wait  until  to-morrow 
and  you  may  be  willing  to  say  better 
things  then  ;  and,  pardon  me  love,  for 
you  are  my  love,  whether  you  will  or  not, 
more  sensible  ones  I  hope." 

But  on  the  morrow  manner  and  pur- 
pose were  unaltered,  and  that  which  he 


had  thought  coyness,  he  was  forced  to 
believe  to  be  earnestness. 

She  did  not   regret  the   decision,  now 

that  Norman  Blair  had  received  it,  and 
would  abide  by  it. 

These  "  might  have  beens"  are  after 
all  but  silly  things  in  this  real  world ; 
determinedly  .Mabel  Richland  turned 
away  from  their  contemplation,  to  the 
probabilties  which  she  could  dimly  discern 
in  the  future. 

Strength  came  with  the  effort  to  wait, 
and  hope  ;  faith  also,  to  believe  that  she 
would  be  sustained  by  a  higher  strength, 
when  the  time  came  to  act.  and  work. 

Rising  at  length  from  her  seat,  and 
these  half-sad  meditations,  for  the  twi- 
light was  deepening  into  dusk,  she  tarried 
yet  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arbor,  as  if  loath  to  leave  its  solitude. 
The  pungent  fragrance  of  chrysanthe- 
mums attracted  her  notice,  and,  stooping, 
she  picked  one  of  the  sunny  flowers  from 
a  bush  that  blossomed  ut  her  feet.  Pass, 
ing  her  fingers  caressingly  over  its  petals, 
she  pressed  them  lightly  to  her  lips  and 
cheeks,  breathing  again  and  again  their 
invigorating  •  order.  No  summer  dews 
and  soft  south  winds  had  called  this  flow- 
er into  bloom ;  its  life  had  to  be  lived 
amid  bleaker  influences,  but  its  fruition 
through  frost  and  cold  would  be  none  the 
less  certain.  So.  God,  never  less  mind- 
ful of  his  human  children,  than  of  the 
flowers  and  the  sparrows,  will,  if  they 
are  rightly  used,  crown  their  lives  with 
perfection.  To  her  these  chrysanthemums 
were  emblems  of  purity  and  endurance; 
and  placing  the  one  she  held  on  her 
breast,  she  pulled  another  for  her  hair, 
and  then  hesitated  no  longer  to  go  within 
doors. 

"Has  Norman  just  left  you?"'  her 
Aunt  asked,  when  she  appeared  at  the 
tea  table. 

"  Oh,  no  !     I  have  been  alone  for  more 
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than  an  hour,  enjoying  the  sunset  ;" 
and  her  face  told  no  more  than  did  her 
words,  why  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  sun- 
set with  her,  or  what  ho  had  taken  away 
with  him,  whether  promises  and  pledges 
to  be  fulfilled,  or  hopes  upon  which  had 
been  set  the  seal  of  despair. 

Afterwards,  Mrs.  Richland  confided  to 
a  friend  the  fact  that  once  she  had  hoped 
that  Norman  might  marry  Mabel.  Of 
course  the  expectation  was  an  unreason- 
able one ;  no  one  else  but  herself,  who,  out 
of  pure  kindness  of  heart,  had  really  de- 
sired to  have  the  girl  do  well,  would  have 
entertained  it  for  a  moment;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he,  who  could 
command  a  much  more  brilliant  alliance 
in  anv  worldly  point  of  view,  would 
think  of  marrying  her. 

Xot  many  weeks  elapsed  before  Mabel 
Richland  found  means  of  maintaining 
herself  in  independence.  The  ways  by 
which  a  woman  may  do  this  in  a  perfectly 
respectable,  genteel,  and  generally  ap- 
proved manner,  are  not  yet  so  many  nor 
so  varied  but  that  those  having  such  a 
desire,  will  immediately  divine  that  her 
chosen  occupation  was  that  of  a  teacher, 
and  of  the  less  advanced  classes  in  a  col- 
lege for  women.  Always  endeavoring  to 
do  well  that  which  she  attempted  to  do 
at  all  and  having  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  necessary  to  make  her  endeavors 
successful,  she  soon  proved  herself  to  be 
no  ordinary  routine  teacher.  The  text- 
books used  by  classes  in  branches  of 
study  pursued  under  her  direction,  were 
found  inadequate  for  their  requirements, 
and,  modeling  a  new  one  upon  what  she 
thought  a  better  system,  it  met  with  the 
commendation  of  others  to  whom  she 
committed  it  for  inspection,  and  became 
the  stepping  stone  to  a  more  enviable 
career  than  the  one  which  she  had  ex- 
pected would  be  her  portion. 

Hard  study  undertaken  in   connection 


with  other  duties  enabled  her  to  assist  in 
the  compilation  of  scientific  treatises, 
when  her  aid  came  to  be  sought  in  such 
directions.  Obtained  through  what  seem- 
ed at  times  almost  exhaustive  and  im- 
possible effort,  her  advancement  was 
rapid,  and  therefore  she  deemed  her  labor 
well  rewarded. 

Years  passed,  and  from  the  position  of 
a  subordinate  teacher,  she  had  risen  to 
that  .  of  vice- principal  of  the  College 
Men  shooic  their  heads,  and  averred  that 
her  success  was  something  wonderful, 
while  among  those  omnipresent  persons 
who  favor  tl  woman's  rights,"  she  came 
to  be  often  cited  as  an  example  that  wo- 
men had  a  fair  share  of  intellect,  and 
were  capable  of  moderate  achievements. 
Only  however  by  local  innovators  was 
her  name  thus  mentioned,  for  she  was  a 
quick  as  well  as  an  unflagging  worker. 

At  the  end  of  those  years  the  office  of 
principal  became  vacant,  and  among  the 
candidates  for  its  occupancy,  Mabel  Rich- 
land, young,  still  at  twenty-six,  was  the 
fortunate  one. 

Several  of  the  Professors  of  the  insti- 
tution had  been  among  their  number  of 
candidates,  and  their  surprise  was  more 
open-eyed  than  ever  ;  one,  the  Professor 
of  natural  history,  testified  his  apprecia- 
tion of  her  success  by  offering  her  his 
hand  and  heart.  He  thought,  it  may  be, 
some  such  alliance  was  necessary  to  keep 
her  woman's  wits  balanced  in  her  new 
station,  or  (to  speak  less  charitably), 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  so  much  added  good 
fortune  might  overthrow  them  entirely, 
himself  gaining  some  advantages  thereby. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  refused.  "  Her 
heart  was  in  her  work,"  she  said,  ''as 
well  as  her  best  hopes  :  she  should  never 
marry."  And  with  gentle,  womanly  com- 
passion she  refrained  from  saying  that 
even  laid  hvv  heart  been  in  a  most  partic- 
ularly   lonely,    and    unsettled  condition. 
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she  would  no  sooner  have  contemplated 
mating  it  with  his,  than  with  one  of  his 
carefully  preserved  brown  beetles.  ITer 
labors  were  not  lightened  by  this  change 
of  circumstance^  but  new  and  more  de- 
cided advantages  were  reaped.  Time, 
filled  thus  with  cares  and  duties,  moved 
on  apace.  Other  years  were  numbered 
with  the  past,  and  with  much  joy,  and  nota 
little  triumph,  Mabel  was,  at  length,  able 
to  say  that  one  of  the  ends,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  had  often  stimulated  her 
to  exertion,  had  been  reached 

Kver  since  the  time,  When,  in  her  girl- 
hood, change  had  left  her  homeless,  she 
had  hungered  after  that  of  which  it  had 
deprived  her;  had  never  ceased  to  taste 
the  bitterness  of  her  waifship.  Once,  dur- 
ing the  summer  spent  with  Mrs.  Rich- 
land,  she  had  in  one  of  her  rambles 
chanced  upon  a  stone  cottage,  whose  at- 
tractive surroundings  claimed  for  it  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Stopping  a  mo- 
ment at  the  gate,  which  stood  partly 
opened,  she  saw  an  invitation,  or  rather 
leave  to  enter  it.  upon  the  white  placard 
attached  to  the  door,  which  bore  the 
words  "To  Let/'  Gladly  availing  her- 
self of  the  privilege  it  gave,  she  followed 
the  path  that  led  past  the  house  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  little  brook  that  flowed 
through  the  grounds  by  its  side.  Amid 
the  silences  of  a  summer's  afternoon  she 
had  lingered  there  undisturbed,  and  yield- 
ing her  thoughts  to  fancy's  sway  had 
dreamed  the  day-dreams  born  of  the  time 
and  circumstances.  Naturally,  many  of 
the  pictured  homes  seen  in  the  Arcadia 
of  imagination  resembled  in  outward  ap- 
pearances the  little  cottage  present  to  her 
then,  in  all  its  quaint  prettiness ;  and 
more  pleasing  than  others  had  boon  the 
dream  that  it  was  her  home — a  place  of 
refuge,  where,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace,  she  could  pass  the  days  unmind- 
ful of  the  great  world's  tumult  and  tin 


rest.  But  the  way  had  been  passed 
over,  the  wished-for  goal  reached,  and, 
reviewing  them,  no  efforts  put  forth  to 
gain  the  end  were  regretted.  Rather 
wore  they  deemed  more  than  recom- 
pensed by  their  fruits,  winch  she  held  in 
her  hands.  With  the  pecuniary  means 
at  her  command,  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  desire  for  a  home,  which  so  long  a 
time  had  held  a  place  in.  her  heart.  In- 
quiries were  instituted  concerning  this 
house  therefore;  and  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  its  owner  wished  to  dispose 
of  fc,  Mabel  Richland  became  its  pur- 
chaser. 

For  many  months  before  she  had  be- 
came its  inmate,  it  came  to  be  the  home 
of  her  thoughts;  there  they  were  sure 
to  dwell  in  every  moment  of  freedom. 
She  devised  plans  lor  its  improvement, 
dwelling  with  a  pleasure  upon  every  de- 
tail in  the  contemplated  plans  for  furn- 
ishing and  admiring  it.  that  must  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  persons  who 
gladly,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  shifted  all  responsibility  upon  the 
architect  and  upholsterer. 

It  was  because  of  this  interest,  per- 
haps, that  the  new  added  porch  and  bay- 
window  were  not  unsightly  excrescences, 
but  natural  parts  of  the  house  itself. 
Then  the  rose,  winch  had  shaded  the 
doorway,  having  been  tenderly  cared  for, 
though  deprived  of  its  old  support,  now 
in  slightly  pruned  luxuriance  trained  over 
and  beautified  a  new  one;  and  the  shining 
masses  of  ivy  leaves  had  been  shielded 
from  the  mortar-dust,  and  carefully  kept 
from  injury.  The  grounds  surrounding 
the  cottage,  were  trim,  but  never  prim, 
and  although  unexteusive,  still  held 
several  pretty  retreats,  where  convenient 
seats  stood  ready  to  add  to  the  tempta- 
tion which  might  be  felt  to  enjoy  their 
shade  and  seclusion. 

But,  though  quiet  as  beautifully  formed 
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and  delicately  tinted,  it  is  not  in  the  rose's 
outer  petals,  but  in  its  heart-clusters  that 
the  wannest  tints  and  deepest  fragrance 
dwell;  and,  attractive  as  were  the  outer 
courts  of  Mattel  KiehandV  home,  it  was 
not  until  you  had  crossed  its  threshold 
that  I  he  same  refined  taste  seen  within 
manifested  itself  more  strikingly  and  in- 
fluenced you  more  sensibly  by  its  subtle 
charm. 

The  last  traces  of  the  work  and  dis- 
order attendant  upon  repairs  having  dis- 
appeared, and  everything  being  in  readi- 
ness for  her  reception,   the  first  day  of 
her  summervacation,  was  that  of  Mable's 
home-coming.     No  friends  were  there  to 
welcome    her;     none     accompanied    her 
thither.     The  presence  of  the  truest  and 
dearest  would    scarcely  have    been  wel- 
come then,  for  to  those  who   from  neces- 
sity live  their  lives  in  a  numerous   com- 
pany,   occasional    solitude    comes  to  be 
greatly  prized.    So  she  could  wander  over 
her  new  domain  again  and  again  with  the 
pleasurable  emotion  of  a  child  examining 
and  re-examining  a  now  toy;  could  linger 
a  moment  here,  and  linger  there,  occupied 
or  unoccupied,  as  whim  dictated,  with  no 
one  to  smile  and  wonder  at  the  vagaries 
of  the    dignified    Miss    Richland.   Vow 
walk    in    the   daintily    furnished  sleeping 
apartments  and  see  the  appointments  of 
each  perfected  by  consulting  the  taste  of 
some  anticipated    guest,    whose    coming 
might  be  more  frequent  and  more  prized 
ban    that    of    the    casual    visitor;    and, 
passing  down  the  stairs,  the  dining  room 
looking  even  more  inviting.      When  the 
summer    breeze,   entering    at    the   open 
windows,  gathers  added  sweetness  from 
the  flourishing   plants,   blooming    in   the 
conservatory  at  its  farther  end.     Passing 
out  again  you  must  needs  stop  a  moment 
in  the  hail  to  imagine  what  beautiful  light 
will   be  cast    over  the   moss-like  carpet, 
tinted  walls,  and  pretty  sculptured  boy, 


who,  with  listening  ear  and  outstretched 
hand  of  welcome,  stands  in  a  niche  at  the 
turning  of  the  stairs,  when  the  glow-worm 
lamp  is  lighted.     The  lamp  nestles  in  the 
heart   of  a  great  golden  lily,   suspended 
by  glass  chains  from  the  ceiling.     Open- 
ing the  door  of  the  parlor,  you  confidently 
expect  to  find  the  mistress  within  ;  but 
no,  she  is  restless  to-day,  it  seems.     The 
book  kept  open  by  a  delicate  fixture  placed 
between  its  leaves,  the  chair  pushed  out 
of  place  with  an  ottoman  resting  before 
it,  testify  of  her  recent  presence,  and  of 
her  probable  speedy  return.     Waiting  for 
her  coming  you  forget  to  be  impatient  in 
your  admiration  of  the  surroundings  which 
speak  o f  her  in  a  thousand  ways.     Pleased 
with  other  parts  of  the  house  you  cannot 
but  be  charmed   with  these   rooms,   last 
seen  ;   the  size  and  arrangement  of  their 
furniture  harmonize  so  perfectly  with  their 
size  and  character.     In  the  front,  more 
particularly  the  reception  room,  statuettes 
of  jEonGiie  and  Ariadne   occupy  appro- 
priate corners;    while    somewhat  larger, 
and    holding  a  more   prominent   central 
position,  '-The  Woman's  Ideal  of  Beauty" 
stands,  between  the  two,  with  clearlv-cnt 
features,  and  lithe,  fair  form,  as   passion- 
less as  theirs  are  passion-/-/-'.     But  it  is 
in  the  more  retired,  back  parlor  that  Mabel 
will  best  love  to  stay  •   two  cases  are  there 
filled  with  books,  no  one  of  which  but  is 
in  some  degree  a  friend  to  her.     Busts  of 
Sappho,  Goethe  and  Milton  are  above,  and 
on  either  side  of  one,  while  in  a  shadowed, 
quiet  spot  "English  Keats,"  and  "The  Real 
Adonis"  rest  on  a  pedestal,  draped  with 
the  sad  greon  leaves  of  the  ivy. 

To  the  painter's  art  she  is  indebted  for 
a  beautifully  executed  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  The  veil  that  even  here,  you 
believe,  scarely  shades  her  vision,  death 
has  brushed  away,  and  she  too  had  joined 
that  company  of  poets,  whose  praise  her 
sweet  voice  sang. 
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Light  steps  are  heard  on  the  piazza, 
the  curtains  part,  and  Mabel  Richland  is 
before  you.  Seating  herself  she  bends" 
forward  to  take  up  her   book.     A   little 

gesture  of  hesitation  ;  then  she  leaves  it 
undisturbed  and  smiles,  as  she  leans  back 
at  her  ease  with  folded  hands.  Yon  look 
for  traces  of  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  last  you  saw  her,  but  cannot  at  first 
distinguish  them.  They  are  in  existence 
nevertheless.  Time,  let  it  pass  never  so 
IL'htjy,  leaves  marks  on  body  and  mind 
which  can  not  be  effaced.  You  miss,  first, 
in  her  toilet,  the  soft  crimps,  knotted  rib- 
bons, and  abundant  laces,  that  had  once 
denoted  a  womanly  pleasure  in  being  at- 
tractive; she  has  thought  too  much  of 
Others  to  waste  even  moments  upon  her- 
self; has  attended  so  faithfully  to  higher 
cares,  that  lighter  ones  must  needs  have 
been  often  pushed  aside. 

Afterward  you  know  that  the  tender 
eyes,  which  were  wont  to  droop  their  lids 
.  so  shyly  lest  some  chance  emotion  might 
be  read  too  plainly  there,  are  steady  now, 
let  the  light  that  burns  in  them  arise  from 
what  cause  soever. 

The  bright  flashes  of  color,  that  once 
came  and  went  with  changing  thoughts 
now  seldom  dye  her  cheeks  ;  her  heart 
beats  too  evenly.  And  the  mouth  that 
the  gayety  of  youth  kept  quivering  with 
smiles,  is  oftener  ojiiet  now  But  you 
think  you  find  more  than  compensation 
for  these  lost  graces  in  the  repose,  and 
dignity  of  manner,  that  come  from  greater 
self-knowledge  and  self-command. 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  summons  her  to 
a  solitary  tea,  and  upon  returning  to  the 
parlor  she  moves  her  chair  out'  upon  the 
piazza,  again  giving  herself  up  to  the 
reading  of  her  thoughts. 

At  length  an  unusually  beautiful  cluster 
of  rose  buds,  which  her  eve  simrles  out 
from  the  mass  of  bloom  above  and  around 
her,  tempts  her  by  their  vivid  color,  and, 
rising,  she  gathers  them;  then  passes  on 


further  for  some  of  the  lilies  that  will 
contrast  so  prettily  with  their  brilliant 
pink  tints.  Roses  and  lilies,  she  groups 
them  in  two  tasteful  clusters,  and,  when 
her  eyes  are  satisfied  with  seeing  them, 
she  places  one  in  her  hair,  and  another 
at  her  throat,  that  she  may  inhale  their 
fragrance  still. 

In  her  youth  she  had  worn  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  had  breathed'  a  prayer  for 
strength,  to  which  an  answer  had  been- 
given  ;  she  could  wear  roses  now,  and  no 
longer  fear  that  their  subtle  influence 
might  give  birth  to  some  voluptuous  love- 
dream  in  which  life  would  partake  of  their 
color  and  beauty,  almost  of  their  perfec- 
tion. Yes  !  for  her  that  time  was  past, 
when  the  need  was  felt  of  an  added  life 
to  make  her  own  complete;  when  her 
heart  seemed  alone  and  lonely,  because 
no  other  heart  answered  its  desires.  Love 
must  bring  with  it  an  unrest  for  which 
she  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  the 
peace  and  content  that  nestled  in  her 
breast. 

But  with  their  power  they  had  lost 
their  fitness  too  ! — and  when  the  thought 
came,  her  fingers  again  sought  the  roses 
and  pulled  them  from  their  resting  places. 
Those  younger  and  less  worldly  wise  than 
she  had  a  better  claim  to  them ;  yet 
surely  she  might  keep  the  lilies :  and  so 
the  lilies  were  left,  making  quite  an  ad- 
dition to  her  toilet,  and  causing  talkative 

little  Mrs.  C ,  who,  to  use  her  own 

words,  ''ran  in  for  a  moment  only,  just 
to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  making 
a  communication  which  she  was  sure  it 
would  interest  Mabel  to  hear,"  to  remark, 
afterwards,  "A  woman  yet  for  all  her 
wisdom,  and,  as  some  persons  say,  supe- 
riority.'' 

Many  apologies  came  first  from  Mrs. 
C for  so  soon  intruding  upon  the  re- 
tirement which  she  doubted  not  Miss 
Richland  found  delightful.  After  polite 
disclaimers  to  them  all  had  been  uttered 
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and  Mrs.  C had  been  assured  that 

whatever  she  had  to  tell  would  be  gladly 
received, she  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had 
that  morning  heard  that  Norman  Blair 
and  his  wife  were  at  home  again  after  an 
absence  of  several  weeks,  and  had  re- 
solved to  let  Mabel  know  of  their  return, 
thinking  she  might  desire  their  presence 
on  the  following  evening  at  her  reception, 
"since  they  were  old  friends  of  hers." 

"You  had  thought  rightly,"  Mabel  re- 
plied. "I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet 
them  again,  and  will  notify  them  of  my 
desire  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 
•'  Your  reunion  could  scarcely  be  a 
success  without  them,  for  1  assure  you 
their  presence  is  deemed  indispensable  at 
anything  of  the  kind  which  takes  place 
hereabouts.  Mr.  Blair  is  so  popular  and 
fascinating,  and  his  wife  so  gay  and  fash- 
ionable. A  well  matched  couple  I  think 
them,  although  people  do  say  their  regard 
lor  one  another  is  nothing  extraordinary." 
"A  well  matched  couple !"  Could 
Mabel  Richland  think  them  such  when 
afterwards  her  visitor's  words  recurred  to 
her?  Perhaps  so;  well  matched,  if  not 
well  mated. 

Guests  were  not  wanting  to  make  the 
house  gay  upon  the  evening  when  Miss 
Richland  received  her  friends  at  her  own 
home. 

Merry  faces  and  grave,  the  old  with 
the  young,  learned  men  and  gallant  beaux, 
were  gathered  together ;  nor  was  the 
homage  of  word  and  deed,  which  all 
rendered  to  their  hostess,  unappreciated 
by  the  graceful  woman,  whose  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  testified  to  the 
pleasure  their  society  yielded.  It  was  a 
gala-night  for  her.  and  she  had  chosen  to 
appear  in  *he  gayest  dress  her  wardrobe 
held, — a  delicate  lilac  tissue,  whose  soft, 
full  folds  by  their  length  and  lightness 
seemed  to  give  added  height  and  dignity 
to  her  slender  form.  Again  she  wore  lilies, 


and  Norman  Blair,  who  had  stepped  aside 
where  he  might,  unobserved,  look  upon 
that,  face  which,  for  many  long  years,  he 
had  only  had  passing  glances,  found  it 
still  most  fair  in  his  sight. 

On  very  good  terms  with  himself  and 
the    world,    Norman    retained    the    easy 
grace  and   careless  gayety  that  had  dis- 
tinguished him  of  old;  and   to   Mabel's 
eye  there  was  noticeable  something  more 
than  the  old  self  complacency.     She  saw 
him    courted   and    flattered    by    all,"  and 
knew   that  he   received   their  praises  as 
his    sovereign    right.      Every   attractive 
woman  in  the  room  shared  his  open  hom- 
age; ail  smiled  upon  his  advances.     And 
his  wife  was  well  provided  with  attend- 
ants,   although  she   seldom   counted  her 
husband    among   their   number.       "  She 
never  would   be   one   of  your  orthodox 
married  women,"  she  freely  told  Mabel, 
in  a  short  conversation  they  held  during  the 
evening:   "  Gould  anything  be  more  fool- 
ish than  because  one  happened  to  have  a 
husband   to  think  that  one  must  devote 
herself    entirely    to     him  ?    considering 
at  the  same  time  what  small  thanks  one 
would  be  liable  to  get  for  such  devotion. 
She  felt  as  gay,  and  enjoyed  herself  quite 
as  much  as  when  she  was  unmarried.     To- 
be-sure,  she  had  three   babies  at  home, 
and  they  sometimes  did  interfere  with  her 
plans,    but    not  often ;  they    were    good 
little    things,    and   generally    got    along 
quite  as  well  without  her  as  with  her." 

Marriage  had  given  her  a  recognized 
place  in  society,  and  had  added  "Mrs."  to 
her  name — a  title  supposed  to  be  more 
desirable  than  that  of  "  Miss  " — and  what 
cared  she  that  it  brought  to  her  nothing 
more  ?  Alas  !  they  were  well  matched, 
though  not  well  mated. 

Once,  Xorraan  Blair  tarried  for  a  mo- 
ment at  Mabel's  side;  but  their  conversa- 
tion had  not  passed  beyond  common- 
places,   when    it    was    interrupted.       At 
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parting  he  said  he  would  see  her  soon 
again  if  she  was  willing,  and  her  request 
for  him  to  do  so  was  cordially  made. 

She  was  alone  when,  not  many  days 
after,  he  came,  and  they,  who  had  parted 
with  kisses,  met  as  friends  meet,  speaking 
only  kind  words ;  on  her  part  with  an 
unaffected  ease  that  arose  from  an  effort 
and  resolve  made  long  ago ;  on  his  with 
a  restraint  which  told  that  in  her  presence, 
at  least,  the  old  love  lingered  yet. 

The  hours  of  the  evening  passed  by 
most  pleasantly  nevertheless  ;  and,  leav- 
ing graver  themes  untouched,  other  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  which  both  found 
interesting,  were  not  wanting.  Recalling 
some  of  the  time  which  they  had  spent 
together,  each  then  gladly  heard  the  other 
tell  of  what  had  befallen  them  since  they 
parted. 

Accompanying  him  to  the  door  upon 
his  departure,  the  moon-lighted  summer 
air  tempted  Mabel  still  further,  and  she 
walked  out  to  the  portico's  edge  to  re 
ceive  his  good-night. 

A  passing  remark  and  its  answer  de- 
terred his  going  another  moment,  and  in  it 
Mabel  Richland,  standing  there  in  the 
mellow  moon's  rays,  with  their  light 
.glistening  upon  her  hair,  and  bringing  out 
in  strong  relief  her  fair,  beautiful  face, 
became .  a  very  siren,  calling  back  all 
the  old  fond  feelings,  to  live  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  in  more  than  their  pristine 
strength.  And  if  in  his.  why,  then  in 
her  heart  too  he  believed  they  must  still 
exist.  True  her  manner  bespoke  her, 
just  then,  rather  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence than  lacking  any  of  her  wonted 
composure  because  of  it;  but  he  could 
not  think  it  interpreted  rightly  her  true- 
self.  Therefore,  when  bending  towards 
her,  he  asked,  in  low,  significant  tones: 
"  Ah !  Mabel  the  world  may  have  gone 
well  with  you,  but  are  you  content?''  He 
hardly  expected  to  see  the  clear,  un- 
troubled light  which  shone  in  her  eyes, 


lifted  to  his,  as  she  answered  :  "  M ore 
than  content,  Norman,  I  am  satisfied.'' 
But  the  frank  truthfulness  of  look  and 
tone  convinced  him  that  the  contentment 
was  real ;  something  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  wishes  or  regrets. 

They  had  talked  of  their  works  in  life, 
and  very  freely,so  far  as  they  were  already 
known,  had  spoken  of  their  respective  re- 
sults. Naturally  therefore,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  thetse  results  were 
presented  to  Mabel's  mind  in  a  contrast 
unthought  of  before :  a  contrast  from 
which  she  could  not  withdraw  her  atten- 
tion. 

Twelve  years  ago  Xorman  Blair  had 
commenced  his  career,  hopefully,  expec- 
tantly. While  she,  though  bravely  wil- 
ling to  struggle  with  fortune,  had,  at  the 
same  time,  entered  upon  the  contest 
scarcely  daring  to  hope  that  she  would 
gain  from  it  even  the  means  to  live,  ex- 
pecting no  greater  good  as  its  result. 
Yet  m  intellectual  capacity  she  surely 
was  not  this  man's  inferior ;  and  in  the 
virtues  that  go  to  make  up  an  estimable 
character,  to  all  worldly  intents  and  pur- 
poses, she  was  at  least  his  equal. 

Over  the  years,  too  many  of  which  had 
seemed  to  her  long  and  dreary,  she  re- 
viewed the  steps  that  had  led  her  to 
present,  good,  and  realized  anew  how  toil 
some  once  the  way  had  been,  how  mo- 
notonous the  days,  each  made  like  to  each 
by  a  similar  routine  of  duty.  And,  then, 
Xorman  Blair's  words,  as  expressive  of 
his  experience,  were  heard  again  :  "  Xo 
hermit's  life  you  see  Mabel,  business  cares 
notwithstanding." 

She  had  gained  a  home,  and  an  assured 
hope  of  future  independance,  which  must, 
however,  still  be  labored  for,  since  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  she  might 
retire  from  the  world's  band  of  workers. 

He,  a  prosperous  man,  had  already 
abundant  riches  at  his  command,  of  which 
all   her   possessions   were   not    a    tithe. 
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Another  had  shared  his  gains  and  been 
raised  by  his  advancement,  and  around 
him  children  were  growing  up  to  bear  his 
name' and  be  benefited  by  his  successes. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  what  people  were 
pleased  to  term  her  success  in  life  was 
deemed  remarkable ;  his  seemed  to  be 
considered  merely  a  matter  of  course. 
And  this  was  so.  not  because  her  capa- 
bilities for  work  were  less  than  his,  (none 
thought  them  such,)  but  simply  that  she, 
being  a  woman,  had  wrestled  from  unfa- 
voring  circumstances  that  which  was  not 
her  hirthrifjld. 

True,  they  had  chosen  different  walks 
in  life,  but  he  had  taken  one  of  the  many 
that  would  have  been  equally  liable  to 
have  led  him  to  a  similar  goal,  while  she 
perhaps,  had  chosen  the  only  one  open  to 
her,  that  would  have  brought  so  full  a 
measure  of  reward 

No  regret  assailed  her  because  of  any 
act  of  her  own  that  had  influenced  her 
lot  in  life ;  but  instead  of  the  scorn  with 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  regard  those 
who'  marry  for  position  and  ease,  there 
came  into  her  heart  a  feeling  that  was 
akin  to  pity. 

Alice  "Warner's  beauty  would  have 
faded  unappreciated,  and  her  sensibility 


and  good  humored  wit  might  have  degene- 
rated into  fretfulness  and  sarcasm,  had 
she  been  obliged  to  spend  her  days  doing 
work  for  wh  ich  she  was  so  unfitted.  Fore- 
seeing this,  and,  already  it  may  have  been, 
rebelling  at  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vented her  taking  the  pleasure  she  was 
longing  to  find  in  life,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  she  married  a  "  Solomon  Gunny- 
bags,"  and  attained  by  the  step  plenty 
and  prosperity. 

Mabel  Eichland  could  now  gratify  to 
the  full  her  refined  tastes ;  could  live 
surrounded  by  beauty,  lurking  in  form 
and  coloring,  which  her  eye  never  filled 
to  appreciate :  and  the  power  to  do  so 
was  a  compensation,  surely,  for  the  loss  of 
integrity  she  sustained  when  she.  once 
gave  her  hand  to  the  boyish  hus- 
band, whose  only  personal  claim  to  her 
regard  must  have  been  this  unselfish  de- 
votion to  herself. 

At  all  events,  never  would  she  con- 
demn her  position,  not  now  realizing  the 
greatness  of  the  temptation  whose  power 
could  easily  be  too  much  for  the  strength 
of  the  tempted. 

And  who  are  ye  that  judge  ?  - 

S.  x\L 
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I  AM  ever  watching,  day  by  day, 
A  ship  on  the  far  off  purple  seas, 
As  it  lies  idly  rocking  to  and  fro 

In  the  arms  of  the  summer  breeze. 

The  wind,  as  she  kisses  the  snow-white  seas, 
Makes  a  wierd,  wild  music,  soft  and  low, 

Like  the  sound  that  haunted  my  child-hood's  dream 
In  the  dim,  sweet  days  of  the  long  ago. 

Oh !  long  I've  waited  and  watched  that  bark, 

Through  hours  of  sunshine  and  days  of  gloom, 

And  dream'd  of  the  joys,  which  shall  burst  into  life 

And  gladden  my  heart— when  my  ship  comes  home. 
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OfV  in  the  light  of  the  closing  day 

It  lies  becalmed  'neath  a  violet  sky, 

As  I  sit  and  muse  on  the  hopes  that  bloom'd 
In  the  light  of  the  days  so  long  gone  by. 

But  again  when  blows  the  warm  South  wind, 

In  the  bright,  glad  days  of  summer  weather, 

It  comes  gliding  onward,  and  onward  still, 
For  moments — yes,  for  hours  together. 

And  I  sit  and  watch  with  a  far-off  gaze, 

As  the  sails  wide-spread  in  the  sun-beams  gleam* 
And  tremble  with  fear  lest  they  fade  away 

Like  visions,  now  dead,  of  a  morning  dream. 

Anon  it  is  near,  and  I  seem  to  see 

The  golden  stores  which  gleam  from  within, 

.And  my  heart  leaps  forward  to  greet  the  dawn 
Of  the  happy  day — when  my  ship  comes  in. 

But  as  skies  now  darken  and  cold  winds  blow, 
And  darkness  stretches  from  shore  to  shore, 

I  fear  lest  when  sun-light  next  kisses  the  earth, 
My  ship  shall  ride  those  proud  waves  no  more. 

Then  out  in  the  blackness  of  night  I  stray, 

Where  darkness  is  fdt,  and  nought  else  heard 

But  the  wail  of  the  winds  and  the  moan  of  the  wares. 
Or  the  startling  cry  of  the  lone  sea-bird. 

Chill'd  by  the  rain  and  blind  by  the  spray, 

Borne  on  in  the  arms  of  the  shrieking  ggle, 

I  watch  till  I  catch  by  morning's  gray  light 

The  first  faint  gleam  of  that  storm-beat  sail. 

The  morning  breaks  brightly  over  the  sea, 

And  I  hail  the  new  dawn  with  a  thrill  of  delight ; 

For  the  gold  of  the  sun  and  the  glow  of  the  sea" 
Are  as  jewels  to  crown  that  storm-tossed  night ! 

And  sweeping  so  proudly  over  the  waves 

Like  a  thing  of  life  o'er  the  peaceful  sea, 

I  discover — and  high  beats  my  passionate  heart — 
That  my  ship  conies  speeding  on  to  me. 

Oh  !  skies  may  brighten,  or  storms  may  lower, 

And  the  winds  and  waves  their  rage  combine, — 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Future's  all-radiant  day, 
That  coming  ship  shall  surely  be  mine. 
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JOAQUIN    MILLER 


I. — His    Life. 


rf  10    enter   the   portals    of    a   man's 
j  _    genius  and  discern  the  very  beams 
and  rafters  of  which  it  is  constructed,  is  a 
privilege  granted  to  but  few.  No  man  who 
has  yet  written  about  him  has  done  this  for 
Miller,  and,  it  may  be  safe  to  add,  never 
will,    except    by  Miller's   direct  aid.     In 
other  words,.  Miller  must  tell   the   world 
more  about  his  life,  must  reveal  more  of 
the  progress  of  his  mind  from  a  boy,  and 
the  processes    by  which  its  constructive 
faculties. built  up  himself,  before  his  liter- 
ary abilities    can   be  properly  weighed, 
and  his  productions  critically  appreciated. 
There   is 'a  kind  of   appreciation  of  an 
author  which  is  current  with  most  readers. 
It  is  one  founded  upon  first  impressions, 
the  general  construction  of  his  sentences, 
harmony  of  their  parts,   interest  of  the 
subject  matter,  or  the  applause  of  other 
readers, — some  resting  their  judgment  on 
one,  and  some  on  all  of  these.     As  will 
be  shown  in  a  subsequent  article,   these 
are  as  likely  to  constitute  a  iulse  as  a  true 
basis.     I  hold   that  an  intimate,  though 
not    necessarily    personal     acquaintance 
with  an  author's,  and  particularly  a  poet's 
life,  is  essential  to  any  true  criticism  of 
his  writings. 

As  intimated,  no  full  Hfe  of  Joaquin 
Miller  has  been  written,  because  no  one 
but  himself  knows  much  about  it.  In 
fact,  the  only  sketch  of  his  history  at  all 
truthful,  is  one  which  appeared  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  of  a  year  since.  From 
that,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  him  re- 
late of  it,  I  give  the  following  brief  account 
of  his  past  life,  to__  which  will  be  added 
some  remarks  about  his  character,  and,  in 


another  paper,  some  resulting  as  well 
as  independent,  but  of  course  imperfect 
criticism  upon  his  poems.  The  met  that 
he 'spent  some  time  with  us  last  summer, 
and  that  his  writings  have  friends  and  en- 
emies in  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ties, is,  I  trust,  a  sufficient  apology  for 
taking  him  as  a  subject  for  Our  Home. 

ClNCINX  ATI'S  IIlNEE.  MlLLER  was  bom 

November  10th,  1841;  consequently  is 
now  thirty- one  years  of  age..  His  birch-, 
place,  like  that  of  many  rich  in  nature's 
gifts,  was  a  poor,  old  farm-house,  some- 
where in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wabash 
District,"  Indiana.  His  father,  Heulings 
Miller,  was  a  fair  type  of  the  courageous 
frontier-men  of  that  day,  and  had  settled 
on  this  outpost  of  civilization  some  three 
years  before.  There  were  here,  of  course, 
no  schools,  churches,  or  other  similar  in- 
stitutions for  the  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  young — at  least  not  to  any  ini. 
portant  extent,  xlccordingly,  when  their  - 
parents  afteward  determined,  to  go  still 
farther  west,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Mil- 
ler children,  Cincinnatus  among  them, 
had  made  little  progress  in  the  line  of 
education.  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  that 
the  subject  of  this  article,  at  the  age  of 
fcen(the  second  emigration  being  in  1851,) 
exhibited  unusual  talents  for  asking  ques- 
tions, which  troubled  his  parents  to  an- 
swer. This  aptitude,  unfortunately,  had 
no  opportunities  to  give  it  encourage- 
ment. 

Healings  decided  to  remove  his  family 
to  Oregon,  believing  that  to  be  a  still  bet- 
ter held  lor  earning  a  livelihood.  Accord- 
ingly,  in   the   Spring  of  '51,  the  house- 
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hold  goods  and  farming  utensils  were  put 
in    covered    wagons ;    and    now   a   long 
march  of  nearly  2000  miles  began.  Think 
how   daring  was   that   undertaking,    ol"  a 
single   family,    entirely    unprotected    by 
military  force  !     The  father  was  armed, 
but  what  could  he  have  done   defending 
an  attack   of  a  thousand  Indians,    or  of 
twenty  ?     Every  day,  however,  the  party 
moved   on,  and  at  night  they  -'struck  a 
tent,"  built  up  a  huge  fire  to  keep  off  the 
wolves,  and    other  ferocious   beasts,  and 
without  lear  of  red   men,  slept  soundly. 
A  writer  has  said  that  "it  is  probable 
this  journey,  bringing  under  young  Mil- 
ler's observation  in  panoramic  succession, 
such  infinite  variety,  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence   of   natural    scenery,    contributed 
much    to    produce    that  familiarity    with 
nature,  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  his  poems.'7     There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  he  must  have  been  too 
youthful  to  take  much  permanent  note  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Bather  may  we  believe  that  the  journey 
had  much  to  do  with  laying  the  ground- 
work of  the  impetuous  part  of  the  poet's 
character, — his  daring,  restless,   conquer- 
ing energy.    Five  months  were  consumed 
in  travelling  over  the  great  Plains,  cross- 
ing   the  broad  rivers,   and  climbing   the 
lofty    mountains    of    the    Rocky    range. 
Then    the    family  entered    the  beautiful 
Willamette  (pronounced  WiWa,/z-mette) 
Valley,   and  settled  there,   near  what  is 
now  called  Willamette  Forks.     It  is   a 
post-office  town  at  present.     A  large  tract 
of  land   was  purchased   for  a   trifle,  and 
farmer  Miller  went  again  into  the  science, 
or    muscle    of  agriculture,   with    a,    will. 
Cincinnatus  helped  him  some  three  years, 
doing  yeoman  service.     He  did   not  like 
the  avocation  however — that  was  plainly 
to    be    seen.      He    was  too  much    of  a 
dreamer. 

Who  have  not  been  dreamers  at  some 
time   in    their   lives?      But   Miller  had 


schemes  in  his  brain  at  fifteen  which 
most  men  have  many  years  later.  He 
was  thus  early  in  life  ambitious,  brave, 
lofty.  He  -wanted  to  pass  at  once  into 
higher  spheres  of  activity  than  the  farm 
afforded.  He  wanted  wealth  at  once, 
that  his  parents  could  live  easier,  and 
himself  have  mure  time  to  devote  to  him- 
self; a  noble  wish  not  often  in  the  order 
of  Providence  gratified.  Gold  he  wanted, 
not  for  gold's  sake,  but  for  what  it  would 
buy.  Many  were  the  plans  formed  in  his 
mind,  and  expeditions  thought  over,  while 
tending  his  father's  flocks,  and  toiling  in 
the  harvest  fields. 

It  was  a  place  for  dreaming  and  pleas- 
ure-anticipations, that  lovely  Willa- 
mette Valley — called  from  the  river, 
which  flowed  peacefully  through  it  in  a 
l<  thousand  graceful  curves,   and   strokes, 


and  strange  meanderings."  Mount  St. 
Helens  and  Mount  Hood, 

"Lifting  the  purple  curtains  of  the  gods 
With  flashing  helmets,  that  defy  the  cloud?, 
And   make    fierce    fellowship    with    imdirum'd 
stars," 

were  always  in  sight  in  pleasant  weather, 
and  mountains  frequently  lead  the  soul 
up  to  heights  of  aspiration  proportionate 
to  their  actual  grandeur.  Snow-capped, 
they  were,  to  an  observer  like  him,  sym- 
bolic of  the  highest  faith  set  in  the  purest 
atmosphere.  And  Miller's  mind,  making 
due  allowance  for  his  tender  years,  con- 
tained that  faith  of  heart,  and  atmosphere 
of  passion,  which,  whether  or  not  it  thus 
early  derived  strength  from  Xature,  laid 
the  base  of  the  nobility  in  the  man.  and 
in  his  verse.  But  it  also  betrayed  him 
into  too  great  trustfulness  in  himself,  and 
into  too  much  warmth  of  ardor, — simply 
because  of  his  youth.  Miller  at  twenty- 
five,  emigrating  to  and  residing  in  this 
golden  region  of  the  Pacific,  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  except  as  to  age, 
would,  so  far  from  acting  as  the  Miller  of 
sixteen  did,  have  afforded,  perhaps,  one  of 
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the  rarest  specimens  of  an  attainment  to 
the  perfection  of  a  contented  manhood. 
But  we  might  not  then  have  had  his 
poems 

In  three  years  time  he  left  his  father's 
farm,  and  journeyed  down  into  Califor- 
nia to  mine  gold.  He  went  against  his 
parent's  consent,  but  not  against  duty,  as 
he  viewed  it.  His  father  had  worked  him 
hard,  and — what  seemed  worse — misun- 
derstood him,  and  hence  continually  curb 
ed  him.  He  grew  tired  of  that,  his  nature 
rebelled,  and  so  the  miners  of  McAdams 
Creek.  California,  came  to  know  a  certain 
"hale  fellow,,  well  met,"  named  Miller, 
who  had  come  among  them  to  get  rich  in 
a  day.  Hundreds  did  get  rich  in  a  short 
while,  and  thousands  remained  poor,  or 
got  poorer,  in  their  search  for  glittering- 
wealth.  Miller  was  destined  to  be  of  the 
latter  class. 

While  toiling  ihus  manfully,  but  with- 
out success,  with   the  white  miners,  and 
dwelling  with  them,  and  with  red  hunters 
and  trappers,  the  poet  read,  as  a  shadowy 
revelation,  his  future  vocation.     He,    at 
first  gently,  afterward,  as  he  had  courted 
gold,  fiercely,  wooed  the  Muses.     With- 
out education  from  books,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  rules  of  grammar,  orthography 
or  v  ersifieation,  ho  yet  wrote  poetry  which 
had  decided,  even  remarkable  merit  in  it; 
another    example  of  the  fact  that   -the 
poet  is  horn,  not  made?''     He  doubtless. 
read   occasionally   aloud  to  his  comrades 
the  productions  of  his  pen;  fur  we  hear 
of  their  scoffing  at  him.   ridiculing  him, 
and  joking  him,  until   he  was   compelled 
to  defend  himself  by  the  pistol.     An  eye- 
witness  describps  him  as  being  at   this 
time    "  the    greenest   looking   specimen 
around  the  diggings,'1  though  no  reason  is 
ascribed  lor  it  except  that  he  wore  "  long, 
tow-colored  hair  1"     That  he  was  not  so 
green  as  represented,  appears  from  a  story 
of  him,  which  has  been   told   before,  but 
which  I  have  lately  heard  from  his  own 


lips.     The  occurrence  took  place  about 
the    time  of  which  J  have  just  written, 
but  when  he  was  working  for  Hurst  k  Co. 
on    Cherry  Creek,  though  remaining  still 
in  his  cabin  on  McAdams  Creek.     The 
firm  above  named  owed  him  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money,  and  there  was  a 
slim    prospect  of  getting  them   to   t!pav 
up."     In    tact,  they   evidently  proposed 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his^  wages.     Miller, 
to  get  his  money,  mounted  one  day  a  fine 
horse  belonging  to  the  firm,  rode  him  off, 
sold  him,  and  credited  Hurst  k  Co.  with 
him  "  on  account.''  They  at  once  obtained 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  sent  a  sheriff 
to    find    him.     Sheriff  Bradley    did   find 
him,  but  not  so  as  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.     For  Miller  was  fleet-footed, 
and    took  leg-bail.     The    sheriff  fired    a 
shot  or  two  at  him  without  effect,  when 
Miller  suddenly  halted,  returned  the  fire 
with  his  pistol,  and  ordered    Bradley  tu 
stop.     As  the  sheriff  failed  to  obey,  his 
wouid-no^-be    prisoner    again    fired,    this 
time  in  earnest,  and  with    the  precision 
for  which  he  had  long  been  noted.     The 
sheriff's  thigh  was  now  the  worse  for  the 
shot,  and  he  according!}'  stopped  instanter. 
That  ended  the  pursuit,  and  Hurst  k  Co's 
action  at  law. 

It  is  said  that  Miller  at  this  time  also 
originated  "The  Lost  Cabin"  gold  ex- 
citement, remembered  yet  in  California 
with  sadness,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
foundation  for  the  story.  At  all  events, 
it  was  soon  after  this  that  he  went  over 
into  Nevada  and  Idaho,  but  he  remained 
there  only  a  short  time.  He  is  next 
heard  of  as  being  in  the  Walker  Nicara- 
guan  Expedition.  He  drifted  into  this 
accidentally  arid  took  less  part  in  it  than 
has  been  supposed.  That  he  was,  how- 
ever, a  particular  favorite  of  Walker's 
and  that  he  also  admired  Walker,  believ- 
ing him  ideally  not  only,  but  really  noble, 
his  remarkable  poem  written  years  after, 
entitled  "  With  Walker  in   ^Nicaragua," 
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clearly    demonstrates.      He     first    met 
'Walker,  as  I  think,  in  Lower  California, 
and  had  then  no  idea  of  attending  his  ex- 
pedition, at  least  not  as  a  member   of  it. 
But  the  two  mo.ii  were  so  much  alike,  not 
merely  in  general  appearance  and  bearing 
but  in  chivalrous  bravery,  in  a  high,  keen 
sense  of  personal  honor,  in  a  true  warmth 
of  soul,  and,  besides,   in  a  kind  of  -  ec- 
centricity of  genius,"  common  to  both  by 
nature,  that  they  at  once  tl  melted"  into  a 
sort  of  unity.  Why  Miller  went  with  such  a 
filibustering  expedition  at  all,  even  though 
he  loved   Walker,   will  hardly  be  asked 
by'  those  who  can  comprehend  his  impetu- 
ous, freedomdoviug,   boy-nature;  and  he 
best  answers  it  himself: 

"  And  I,  a  waif  of  stormy  seas, 
A  child  among  such  men  as  these, 
'  Was  blown  akmg  this  savage  surf, 
And  rested  with  them  on  the  turf, 
And  took  delight;  below  the  trees. 
I  did  not  question,  did  not  care 
To  know  the  right  or  wrong.     I  saw 
That  savage  freedom  had  a  spell, 
And  loved  it  more  than  I  can  teii, 
And  snapped  my  fingers  at  the  law. 
I  bear  my  burden  of  the  shame, — 
I  shun  it  not,  and  naught  forget, 
However  much  I  may  regret." 
In  one  of  the  lights  of  this  brave  band 
of  outlaws,  Miller  was  shot  in  the  thigh, 
which  has  ever  since  somewhat  effected 
his  gait.     On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ex- 
pedition, he  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel  for 
the  Amazon  river,  determined  to  see  that 
part  of  the   tropical   world.     He  merely 
entered  its  mouth  however,  circumstances 
compelling  a  return  North  at  once.     He 
now  gradually  worked  his  way  up  toward 
Oregon,  mingling  freely  with  savages  for 
a  year  or  two  on  his   slow  journey.      He 
mixed  in  some   Indian   battles,  in  which 
he  was  grazed  by  arrows  and  shot  in  the 
arm;  and  was   cast   once   into  a  sort  of 
prison,  whence  an  Indian  girl,  who  loved 
him  devoutly,  succeeded  hi  rescuing  him. 
11  The  Tale  of  the  Tall   Alcalde,"  one  of 
Ins   .most    powerful    poems,   will    throw 
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much   light   on  this    part  of  his   career. 
This  story  gives  a  recital  of  but    one  of 
his   youthful    loves  with  the    "peerless, 
dark-eyed  Indian  girls,"  yet  it  is  a  sample 
of  perhaps  many  more,  which  were  even 
more   romantic    than   those   depicted   by 
Walter  Scott  in  his  stories  of  the  Age  of 
Chivalry.    Riding  mustangs,  lasooing  cat- 
tle, courting  Indian  girls,  writing  poetry, 
practising  astrology,  hunting,  listening  to 
Indian  tales  of  valor,  and  discussing  with 
them   about  the  Great    Spirit,  acting  as 
medicine-doctor,  teaching  the  use  of  the 
pistol — these  were    but  part  of  his  em- 
ployment for  the  two  or  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  return  to  his  parents'  house  in 
far    off    Oregon.      The    latter   place    he 
reached  in  i860,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years.     Of  course  he  was  now  the  seventh 
wonder  of  that  region  for  a  time ;  yet,  to 
show  the  singular   rebound  of  his  mind 
from  savage  to  civilized  life,  as  of  a  nature 
athirst  for  change,  he  deliberately  set  him 
self  down  to  the  preparation  needful  for 
a  practice  of  law.     In    a  new   country, 
lawyers  find  quickness  of  perception  and 
common  sense  better  powder  with  which 
to  shoot   at  jurors  than   Biackstone   and 
Kent,  and  Miller  seemed  to  possess  these, 
the  first  in  a  special   degree.     He  made 
up  by  his  insight  into  human  nature  what 
he  lacked  in   education — though  his  om- 
nivorous reading  just  at  this  time  rapidly 
led  him  from  ignorance  to  self-culture — 
and  a  very  short  while  sufficed  to  see  him 
admitted  to   practice  at  the  bar  of  Lane 
County,  when  he  was  yet  in  his  minority. 
He  remained  in  Eugene  City,   where 
he   had  now   established  himself,    a  few 
mouths  only.     There  were  newly-discov- 
ered gold  mines  in  Idaho  in  the  Spring  of 
'61,  and  thither  he  again  hurried,  not  to 
dig  for  wealth,  but  to  obtain  it  by  running 
a  u  Pony   Express."     This  was  the  car- 
rying of  packages,  letters,  gold-dust,  etc., 
from  mining-camps,  to   the  great  lines  of 
commercial   travel,   by  means  of  Indian 
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horses.  Robbers,  as  well  as  murderers, 
were  of  coarse  plentiful,  and  many  were 
the  diUicuitios  of  reading  it.  Miller  went 
through  all  these,  however,  with  astonish- 
ing success,  and  did  actually  make  money  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  excitement  he 
went  back  to  Eugene  City.  His  grow- 
ing years,  though  he  was  yet  barely  of 
age,  had  increased  his  love  for  literature 
m  general  and  poetry  in  particular^  He 
read  much,  and  thought  much.  He  at 
this  time  concluded  to  leave  the  law, 
which  to  him  was  dry,  and  edit  a  paper 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  So 
he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Democratic 
Megist&r,  in  Eugene  City,  and  remained 
•it  that  post  a  year.  Then  he  left  it  be- 
cause his  sympathies,  which  always  were 
11  with  the  weaker  side,''  having  been 
given  to  the  Southerners  in  their  strug- 
gle with  the  North  to  a  greater  extent 
than  some  loyal  Oregomans  wished,  his 
paper  was  suppressed  "  by  military  au- 
thority.." 

It  was  during  his  editorial  career  that 
lie  was  married.  Miss  Minnie  Theresa 
Dyer  was  a  contributor  of  verses  to  the 
Rfjuste;  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Min- 
nie Myrtle; "  and  her  productions  were 
praise-worthy  enough  to  find  their  way 
into  many  local  exchanges  ail  over  the 
country.  Miller  recognized  their  merit 
by  sending  a  note  to  her  about  them. 
From  it  a  correspondence  ensued,  which 
eventuated  in  his  making  an  appointment 
to  meet  Miss  Minnie  at  her  home  in  Port 
Orford,  on,  the  coast,  several  hundred 
miles  away.  He  reached  there  on  a 
Thursday,  and  was  married,  at  her  solici- 
tation as  to  time,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing:  a  proceeding  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  distance  between 
their  homes,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
travel  to  and  fro,  made  it — love  bridging 
the  chusm  of  custom — desir;:ble.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  paper,  the  two  went  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Miller  again  engaged 


himself  in  the  Pony  Express  business- 
his  wife  helping  him  all  she  could.  He 
transported  gold  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  well  as  to  nearer  localities.  In 
this  business  he,  this  time,  failed  ;  per- 
haps because  be  paid  too  little  attention 
to  it,  and  too  much  to  the  Muses. 

The  two  then  set  sail  up  the  Pacific. 
Mrs.  Miller  stopped  at  Port  Orford;  he- 
went  on  higher  up  the  coast,  penetrated 
the  interior  of  Northern  Oregon,  and  took 
part  in  a  contest  of  the  whites  with  the 
Snake  Indians  in  Grant  County.  It  was 
partly  an  accident  that  he  was  there,  but 
he  made  the  most  of  his  position,  and  ex- 
hibited his  natural  bravery  and  daring  by 
himself  leading  a  company  of  seventy  - 
five  miners  against  some  seven  hundred 
Indians.  The  battle  of  Stein  mountain 
was  fought  by  him  and.  a  victory  won. 
admission  to  the  bar  of  Grant  County 
had,  and  a  large  practice  gained,  and 
finally  his  election  to  the  bench  as  Judge 
of  the  County  occurred — all  in  the  space 
of  nine  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  brought  his  wife  to  Cannon  City,  Grant 
Co.,  and  settled  down  to  law  and  litera- 
ture. With  little  actual  knowledge  of  the 
former,  his  desire  that  he  might  bring 
honor  to  the  judiciary,  and  deal  out  to  all 
equal  and  exact  justice,  became  wirh  him 
a  passion  less  strong  only  than  his  still 
upper-handed  passion  for  rhyme.  "  I 
worked  very  hard,"  I  have  heard  him  say, 
"to  make  decisions,  and  write  opinions 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  reverse 
and  set  aside."  From  June  1866  till  in 
1870,  he  field  this  position  of  Judge. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  much  of  what 
he  has  since  published  in  book  form. 
Fugitive  pieces,  "as  short  as  sweet,"  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  were  im- 
provements on  his  boyhood  attempts 
(which  with  good  sense  he  never  had 
printed),  though  very  tar  inferior  to  what 
he  wrote  afterwards.  It  was  in  1SCS 
that  he  had  published,  at  his  own  expense3 
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n  tittle  paper  covered  book,  called  S^ju- 
men.%  which  contained  "  Loua  Ellah:  A 
Tale  of  the  Red  River  War,"  and  >'  Shad- 
ows," two  poems  of  some  length.  The 
first  is  now  embodied  in  ''The  Last 
Taschastas,"  one  of  the  Sonys  of  the 
Sierras,  but  with  important  alterations. 
Tills  was  printed  "  only  for  a  few  friends''' 
as  he  said,  and  distributed  to  them  for  their 
criticism;  Copies  were  sent  however  to 
the  Pacific  press,  and  they,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  spoke  high  of  their  au- 
thor. A  part  of  the  preface  to  this  book, 
addressed  to  his  friends,  is  worth  quoting  : 
•;  I  anticipate  your  disapproval,  not  so 
much  of  the  matter — your  love  for  me 
would  conceal  that — but  that  I  write  at 
all  for  you  always  insisted  that  poetry 
was  out  o^  place  here,  and  that  rhyming 
was  a  mild  type  of  insanity.  When  I 
came  to  manhood,  being  thus  urged,  be- 
cause of  love  and  respect  for  you,  I  put 
it  aside—put  it  aside  as  you  would  put 
aside  your  blue-eyed  children  from  your 
hearth-stone  ;  and  on  the  rough  ed^e  of 
the  frontier,  walled  from  the  world  bv 
the  savage  grandeur  of  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains, 1.  pursued  the  rugged  route  of  my 
profusion.     Then  I  fell   ill,  and  down  in 


trie  shadows  the  heart  hungered  after  the      one    el 


beautiful,  and  the  soul  wont  out  after  the 
sweet  ideal,  a  dove  on  the  waters,  and 
brought  these  things.  This  is  why  I 
have  written."' 

Aflerward  Joaquin,  et  at,  was  published, 
the  principal  poem  in  which  was  "Joaquin," 
new  called  "California*!."  It  met  with 
success  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
bur  the  East  never  saw  it. 

A  good  place  this  may  be  to  state  how 
Miller  adopted  the  title  of  "  Joaquin." 
ft  was  in  this  way  There  lived  in  Call 
ferula,  a  few  years  preceding  that  of  which 
we  have  just  written,  a  great  robber 
chieftain  named  "Joaquin  Marietta," 
known  as  "  the  renegade  of  the  red  St. 
Cloud."     lie    kept  the   miners   long    in 


terror,  but  once  suddenly  disappeared. 
At  some  time  subsequently,  Miller,  when 
in  California,  was  mistaken  for  this  same 
chieftain.  His  long  hair,  great  reserve, 
and  great  daring,  roused  some  suspicions 
in  the  breasts  of  his  companions,  who 
knew  nothing  positively  of  his  previous 
life;  audit  came  near  going  hard  with 
him.  He  afterwards  adopted  the  chief- 
tain's title,  partly  in  humor,  partly  be- 
cause it  struck  his  fancy.  * 

In  1S70  Joaquin  Miller  (he  was  gerp 
orally  known  then  by  that  name),  aspired 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  would  most  probably  have 
won  the  nomination  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion in  Portland,  but  for  his  wife's  singu- 
lar conduct — or  Ws-conduct.  She  want- 
ed a  divorce  from  him,  assigning  as  the 
reason  that  he  had  i;  deserted  her,"  though 
in  fact  he  had  merely  been  absent  a 
couple  of  months  in  the  northern  part 
of  Oregon,  on  business  connected  with 
hi?  aspirations  for  the  Bench;  and  she 
was  fully  conversant  with  the  causes  for 
his  prolonged  stay'.  The  true  reasons 
seem  to  have  been  first,  that  they  had, 
not  lived  altogether  happily,  and  second, 
that  she  wished  to  be  free  to  marry  some 
else.      She    knew    his  nature    well 


enough  to  know  that  he  would  deem  it 
dishonorable — as  what  man  would  not? — 
to  resist  the  suit  she  thus  instituted. 
But,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injur}',  the 
papers  in  the  case  she,  or  her  attorney, 
had  served  upon  him  on  the  day  of  the 
Convention.  As  the  fact  immediately  was 
noised  abroad,  and  he  became  unnerved, 
it  killed  his  prospects,  and  he  retired 
from  the  judicial  contest,  nearly  a  broken- 
hearted man.  In  due  time,  no  defense 
being  put  in  to  the  suit  for  divorce,  his 
wife  obtained  it,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Oregon.  Thereupon,  in  this  hour  of 
mental  agony — which,  let  no  man  who 
has  not  suffered  it  make  light  of— he 
made   hasty  preparations,  and  sailed  for 
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Europe.  Before  starting,  he  penned 
"Myrrh*' and  the  most  of  "Even  So," 
every  line  of  which  was  written  in  heart's 
ink.  and  more  sad  lyrics  than  which 
Moore,  Byron,  or  Mrs.  Browning  never 
composed. 

Of  Miller's  career  in  the  Old  "World  it 
is  scarcely  needful   to   speak,   since  the 
facts  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds   of  the 
readers  of  the  papers  and  reviews  of  a 
year  since  to  require  rehersai.     It  may  be 
briefly  stated   as  follows:   He   took  im- 
mediate quarters  in  the    poorest  part  of 
London,  and  commenced  working  hard, 
reading  and  writing.     As  his  knowledge 
of  English   authors  was  very  imperfect, 
he  set  to  work  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  at  least  such  as  would  make 
it  useful  for  him  during  his  stay.     In  a 
little   time  he    concluded  to  extend  his 
travels,  and  then  return  to  London.     Ac- 
cordingly he  went  to  Scotland,  the  land 
of  Burns,  where  he  wrote  his  noted  poem 
called    "Burns;"  to  France,  where  it  is 
said  (but  I  think  there  is  a  mistake  .about 
it),  that  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the 
French  army  ;  to  Italy,  the  land  of  sun- 
ny slopes  and   dreamy  skies ;  to  Greece 
— once  cultured,   now  most   tm-sesthetic 
Greece.     Then  returning  to  London,   he 
set  to  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  Songs 
of  the  Sierras.     There   was-  difficulty  in 
it — he  could  find  no  publisher.     Locker, 
Hood  and   the  Bost-ttis,  with   whom  bv 
this  time  he  was  acquainted,  discovering 
the   merit  of  the    book,    they  persuaded 
Longmann  &  Co.,   the  most   aristocratic 
of  London  publishing  houses,  to  issue  it. 
Then,    "in   a  day,"   he  became  famous. 
England   took  him  to  her  heart— which 
explains  why  he  has   taken   England  to 
heart,  and  loves  her  to-day  better  than 
America. 

He  now  repressed  the  Atlantic,  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  the  Fail  ensuing  (1ST  1)  he  went  back 
to  Oregon,  saw  and  provided  for  bis  chil- 


dren, and  then  travelled  down  into  Mex- 
ico, as  he  says  "  to  see  it  with  European 
eyes."  He  went,  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  I  believe;  but  soon  returned  to  the 
North,  and  entered  California,  and  in  the 
summer  just  past  has  been  East  again. 
So  much,  historically,  is.  about  all  we 
can  know,  at  present.  No,  there  is  one 
thing  more.  Put  it  down  to  his  everlast- 
ting  credit,  men  of  honor !  Llis  wife  has 
appealed  to  the  world,  first  in  a  written 
letter,  then  by  a  lecture  publicly  deliver- 
ed and  to  be  repeated  for  public  "enter- 
ment"  during  the  winter,  to  write  ■  him 
down  as  a  wife -deserter,  a  clown,  and  a 
fool.  She,  regardless  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  life,  her  position  as  a  woman, 
or  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  for  mere 
money,  and  to  win  applause  by  a  taking 
subject,  has  presented  to  the  world  the 
anomaly  of  lecturing  on  the  vices  and 
foibles  of  her  husband !  And  he — has 
he  answered  them?  Has  he  noticed 
them  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  His  mouth 
and  his  pen  have  been  silent  on  that  sub- 
ject, and — so  at  least  he  said  to  the 
writer — it  always  will  be.  Bather  than 
answer  calumny  by  truth,  he  prefers  to 
let  history  do  it  for  him !  Bather  than 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  replying,  which 
many  would  call  honorable,  he  keeps  the. 
brave  silence  which  is  sometimes  the 
highest  form  of  exhibiting  manly  courage. 
For  this,  were  there  nothing  else  in  his 
favor,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  honor 
only  equalled  by  the  scorn  his  wife  de- 
serves at  the  judgment  bar  of  the  jury 
of  the  world. 

At  present,  he  wants  no  friend  to  in- 
terfere for  him.  When  he  removes  that 
ban,  many  will  be  happy  to  put  some 
things  in  a  different  light — his  whole  wed- 
ded life  in  fact.  And  those  facts  will  aid 
materially  in  comprehending  the  apparent. 
It  curious  turns,  at  times,  of  his  mind 
and  genius. 

Of  Joaquin  Miller's  character  and  habits- 
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there  is  little  space  for  me  to  write.  A 
plain  statement  of  his  life-history  will 
reveal  them,  for  the  most  part,  There 
is,  dfcouise,  in  his  nature,  Wiat  "ground- 
swell*'  of  nervous  restlessness,  that  fever- 
ish aspiration,  or  longing  for  an  ideal 
something,  which  has  carried  him  in  quick- 
transition  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  was,  doubtless,  largely  under  con- 
trol when  he  had  a  home  ;  and  if  he  had 
had  the  one  his  heart  wished  and  yearned 
for,  and  had  it  been  continued  for  many 
years,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  now  in  Oregon — un- 
known to  fame.  With  this  nature,  his 
birth,  education,  and  circumstances  of 
early  life,  had  much  to  do.  Put  the  four 
conditions  together  and  of  course  yon 
have  the  man ;  it  is  so  witli  all  men. 

He  is  said  to  be  eccentric.  So  he  is, 
if*  to  be  unlike  others  in  a  hundred  tilings 
is  eccentric.  Those  who  would  mould 
all  mankind  in  one  pre-determined  form 
will  iind  thousands  eccentric  when  they 
are  simply  independent,  and  free  to  act 
as  their  tastes  dictate.  He  is  different 
from  most  men,  but — cut  inalo?  He 
dresses  plainly,  admiring  most  that  jew- 
elry which  Nature  gives  him  when  he 
plucks  from  her  hand  a  flower  to  put  in  his 
button-hole.  He  has  a  health  of  hair 
hanging  profusely  and— were  it  not  count- 
er to  custom— gracefully  over  his  shoul- 
ders. His  conversational  powers  are  not 
great.     When  warmed  up  by  the  subject 


into  fervor  of  language  he  is  yet  not 
fluent,  but  mostly  makes  up  by  force  of 
expression,  vividness  of  simile,  and  earn- 
estness, what  he  lacks  in  flow  of  lan- 
guage. Socially  in? lined  with  everybody 
he  is  not ;  but  his  few  intimate  friends 
he  warmly  loves,  and  will  do  much  to 
gratify  them.  His  sense  of  honor  is 
keen.  He  never  resents  an  injury.  He 
cares  nothing  for  money— almost  abso- 
lutely nothing  ;  thus  'believing  with 
Shakespeare : 

<£  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash." 

He  has  a  medium  sense  of  humor. 
What  he  believes  to  be  strictly  true  is 
what  he  speaks.  Simple  as  a  child  in 
all  his  tastes,  he  loves  justice  for  its  own 
sake,  and  has  a  charity  as  noble  as  world- 
wide. He  has  no  personal  vanity  dis- 
coverable to  his  friends — only  to  his 
enemies.  It  is  Nature  which  he  most 
solemnly  reveres,  but  only  as  the  fairest 
material  expression — outside  of  .Man — 
of  the  Creator.  His  religious  convictions 
may  not  be  altogether  what  are  termed 
orthodox,  yet  they  are  not  the  contrary. 
Though  with  some  peculiar  notions  on 
Christianity,  springing  from  his  too  broad 
catholicity  of  doctrine,  he  believes  firmly 
in  Christ  and  Heaven  as  facts  by  which 
to  regulate  his  life. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  take  a  close 
survey  of  him  as  a  writer. 

A.  Y.  D.  Hoxeyman. 


.    THE    FLOWERS. 

HERE  is  a  flower,  fair  maid,  look  at  it  well : 
I  have  just  plucked  it  from  a  mossy  dell, 
'Tis  lovely  dyed,  'tis  rosy  red,  and  white  ; 
'Tis  like  your  cheeks  that  bloom  before  my  siirht. 
It?  perfume,  too,  how  sweet,  how  fresh,  how  rare ! 
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"lis  very  like  the  spirit  that  you  bear. 
Your  innocence,  your  heart  just  growing  ripe, 
This  budding  flower  is  an  imperfect  tvpe : 
Look  at  it — pray,  whore  find  you  such  another? 
I  really  think  I'll  give  it  to  your  mother  ! 


H.  EL  H. 


T  IT  E    C  O  M  M  0  X-P  LACE. 


I  THINK  there  is  a  period  in  the  ex- 
istence of  most  of  ns  when  it  re- 
quires a  greater  amount  of  heroism  to 
con  torn  nlate  the  possibility  of  living  an 
uneventful,  monotonous,  common-place 
life,  stretching  out  as  one  mental  tint 
toward  the  far  "  echoless  shore,1'  than  to 
face  the  prospect  of  black  tempests  of 
•sorrow  lashing  life  into  a  restless  sea  of 
change.  This  condition  is.  doubtless,  ja. 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  blind 
impetuosity  of  youth,  which  is  prone  to 
accept  effects  without  inquiring  into 
causes,  and  loth  to  believe  that  things 
can  he  other  than  they  seem.  But  refer 
it  to  what  cause  soever  of  the  many,  the 
fact  remains  the  same.  There  is  that  in 
the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  youth, 
characterize  it  as  you  will,  which  eagerly 
accepts  the  positivism  of  action,  while 
instinctively  shrinking  from  the  negation 
of  a  passive  existence.  Like  the  sound 
of  martial  music,  the  adjectives  Great,  ue- 
nowned,  Fa moiis,tfr riff  along  every  nerve 
and  fibre  of  one's  being,  arousing  the 
"dull  unknown  of  una  waked  energies,'' 
and  appealing  to  faculties  and  powers 
before  lying  inert.  But  before  the  words 
Obscure,  Unknown,  Unhonorod,  heart 
and  flesh  alike  quail  and  shrink. 

And  well  is  it  for  human  enterprise  and 
advancement,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Heaven's  high  designs,  that  an  aspiration 
toward  that  which  is  lofty  and  difficult  of 
attainment,    is   inherent   in    everv    noble 


nature.     There  may  be  individuals  who 

never  experience  a  longing  for  what  is 

beyond    the  routine   o?,  their    daily    life. 

Favored  of  the  gods   must  such  indeed 

be,  or,  less  haply,  ignoble  and  si  rdid.  must 

be   their  natures,   if  their  bosoms   have 

never  swelled  with  desires  to  enrich  their 

lives  with  something  of  worth  and  beauty, 

however   chimerical,   or   even   worthless, 

time  may  show  the  object  of  pursuit  to 

be       But,  whether  we  refer  the  condition 

of  such    to   so-called   liberal    Fortune,  or 

to  their  mental  constituents,  they  are  not 

subjects  for  envy,  and  it  is  not  of  them 

that   I   would   speak.      I    rather  write  of 

those  thousands  of  courageous  beings  who 

are    '''ready  to   be   up  and   doing  with  a 

heart  for  any    fate,"  but   the  one  which 

probably  awaits   them— -that  of  a  plain,' 

common-place  existence.     It  is  saddening 

to  reflect  how  many  aspiring,   romantic, 

ambitious  creatures  are  self-doomed  to  a 

perpetual  war  with  Pate,  from  the  hope 

less  struggle  with  which   the  only  result 

achieved  will  be  an  eternal  discontent — not 

that    fair    and    radiant    earthly   Paradise 

which  enchants  and  beckons  so  bewilder- 

imrlv    to-day.      Vet  even   this    dark  and 

...  .  * 

cheerless  possibility  cannot  detract  from 

either  the  beauty,  or  the  utility  oi'  lofty 
purpose  and  high  endeavor ;  nor  can  it 
establish  a  Comparison  between  the  dig- 
nity of  bold  and  positive  action  and  the 
tame  security  and  inglorious  ease  of  aim- 
less, purposeless  lives." 
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But  not  every   restless,    discontented 

ambition,  seeking  only  how  it  may  escape 
the  dreaded  common- place,  is  worthy  to 
be   dignified    by   the   appellation   of  true 
aspiration.     Owing  to  erroneous  concep- 
tions as  to  the  vital  difference  between 
the  truly  common-place  and  its  antithesis, 
fatal   errors   have    occurred.       Many    an 
ardent  young   man   or  woman,  straining 
eager  eyes  into  the  blackening  future,  has 
been  blinded  by  false  lights  and  deafened 
by  alluring   voices,  while   madly   rushing 
where  expected  glory  waits  him.  till,  with 
a  heart  still  fresh,  and  glowing   with   the 
fire  o[  high  resolve  and  pure  motives,  he 
awakes    to   find  '  his    course    tending    far- 
away from  his  original  object  of  pursuit. 
Another,  thinking  only  how  to  escape  the 
mediocrity  which  he  believes  is  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  a  life  of  honest   toil, 
rushes  into  vice  and  folly,  to  find  that  he 
has  indeed  achieved  renown — the  shame- 
ful and  ignoble  renown  of  infamy.     Tints 
ignorance,  or  blind  prejudice  works  out  its 
own    disastrous   results.      And   yet,  how 
wide  the  difference  between  the  true  am- 
bition and  the  counterfeit !   The  one  may 
be  characterized  as  a  love  and  longing  for 
the  worthy  and  admirable  for  the  sake  of 
of  their  own  intrinsic  beauty ;  the  other 
as  a  seeking  after  knowledge  and  power 
merely  as  a  means  to  selfish  ends.     The 
one  is  in   its  very  nature  ennobling  and 
elevating;   the  other,  of  necessity  degra- 
ding and  narrowing — a  veritabieparalysis 
to  pure  motive.     Alas!  that  it  should  be 
possible  that  the  shining  robes  of  a  noble 
aspiration   may   servo   to    transform    the 
hideous  shapes  of  selfishness  and  dishon 
esty  into  passable  forms. 

But  it  is  quite  easy  to  theorize  comfort- 
ably upon  this  subject.  Vet.  there  are 
really  certain  situations  in  which  conflict- 
ing duties  make  the  matter  practically  a 
\  eiy  complex  one.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  case  of  ;.  boy,  growing  upon  a  farm, 
surrounded  only  by  those  whose  whole  life 


seems  absorbed  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  making  money  ;   the  hori- 
zon of  whose  hopes   is   bounded   by   the 
coveted  tract  oi'  land  adjoining,  and  who, 
if  not  dead  to  any  higher  and   nobler  in- 
terests, seem  ashamed  at  least  to  embody 
them   in   their  lives  and   practices.     Xo 
wonder  that  the   boy's    sensitive  though 
courageous  heart  is  chilled   and  daunted 
by  these  untoward  surroundings.     Judg- 
ing by   appearances,  with  the  "glamour 
of  youth  and  inexperience  over  his  eyes," 
he  associates  the  idea  of  the  sordid  and 
ignoble  with  an  occupation  whose  follow- 
ers exhibit  only    these  repulsive  traits. 
With   this   view   of  his    employment    it 
naturally    becomes    intolerable    to    him. 
Under  the  influence  of  these   mistaken 
ideas,  for   which   not  he,  but  they  whose 
sordid  habits  have  so  distorted  his  views 
are  to  blame,  he  comes  to  look  upon  toil 
as  synonymous  with  degradation.     Yv  hut 
shit  11   he   do  ?    Sink  down  hopeless   and 
sullen  to  the  level  or  a  life   that  he  has 
scorned  and  despised?   or  disobediently 
set  at  defiance  all  control  and  restraint. 
The   latter,    if    he  be    conscientious,   he 
feels  ho  dare  not  do,  unless  indeed  his 
relatives  be  tyrants  instead  of  only  the 
narrow-minded,  inconsiderate,  well-mean- 
ing people  tiny  most  probably  are.     Vet 
from  the  alternative  his  soul  revolts  as 
from  a  mental  and  moral  suicide. 

Consider  yet  another  case,  that  of  an 
ardent,  romantic  girl,  unpractical  by 
nature,  and  still  more  so  by  education. 
The  common-place  has  been  the  h'ete-nmr 
of  her  existence,  and  the  wish  to  escape 
it  has  not  been  without  its  use  as  an  in- 
centive to  exertion,  [f  "educated,"  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  the  chances  are  ten  against  one 
that,  her  advantages  have  been  such  as  to 
augment  her  weaknesses,  without  furnish- 
ing either  correctives  or  safe-guards.  She 
is,  of  course,  romantic  and  sentimental, 
even  to  a  fault,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
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possessed  of  an  amount  of  natural  energy 
and  good  sense  which,  properly  expound- 
ed, would  more  than   overbalance  any 

dangerous  transcendental  tendencies.   So, 
also,   her  strong   proclivities   toward  ex- 
tremes,  her    delight   m    ideals,   hobbies, 
and  "views,"  and  her  violent  tendencies 
martyr-ward  m  their  defense,  are  only  so 
many  indications  of  a  nature  needing  only 
a  certain  amount  of  discipline  combined 
with  a  wholesome  ;i  letting  alone  "  to  de- 
velop a  character  vigorous  and  symmetri- 
cal.    After  having  wandered  for  years  in 
a  realm,  half-ideal,  half  realistic,  and  wholly 
•  permeated  with  the  romance  of  the  circu- 
lating library;   thoroughly  imbued  withal, 
with  ideas— somewhat  vague  and  obscure 
—of  a  "sphere,"  to  be  accorded  her  by 
right  and  grace,  instead  of  a  possession 
by  her  of  any  obvious  fitness  therefor, 
Annabel  la  is  told  some  fine  morning  that 
"it  is  quite  time  she  was  set  to  work; 
she  will  never  make  a  good  housekeeper 
at  this  rate,"  etc.     A.  process  of  initiation 
into  arts  domestic  is  forthwith  prescribed, 
and  this    contradictory    creature  of  hue 
instincts,   and  untaught  aspiration,  fancy 
and    imagination,    ever    on    4;  tiptoe    for 
for  a  flight/''  is   brought   down  from  her 
radiant  heights,  and  thoroughly  indoctri- 
nated in  the  mysteries  of  swerving,  dust- 
ing, darning  and  cooking,  and  is  warned 
by    precept    and    example    that    hence- 
forth the  utmost   limit  allowable  to   her 
ambition  will  be  "  to  compass  in  an  apple- 
tart  her  height  of  aspiration."     The  ques- 
tions, what  shall  we  eat  ?  and  what  shall 
we  drink  ?  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  have  so  long  been  recognized 
by  those  who  surround  her  as    the  only 
ones  of  vital  interest,  that  the  idea  of  her 
demanding  or  desiring  more  appears   to 
them    preposterous.       Ik-sides/  even    if 
persnadea  that  her  views  and'  estimates 
of  lire  and  its  ends  are  at  all  well-founded, 
^he  admission  is  too  suggestive  of  various,' 
uneasy  questionings  and  misgivings  as  to 


their  own  theories  and  practices.  Anna 
bella,  while  at  school,  totally  ignorant 
and  innocent  of  house-work,"  doubtless 
wrote  more  than  one  high-flown  essay  on 
the  "Beauty  and  Dignity  of  Labor,""  but 
alas!  she  finds  now  in  reality  that  no 
amount  of  practice  in  scrubbing  and 
scouring  avails  in  arousing  said  "  Beauty 
and  Dignity"  from  their  latent  state ! 

Nor   is   she    altogether   to    blame    for 
judging  of  a  system  by  its  effects  on  those 
about  her.     Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
she  will  do  otherwise  than  shrink  from  an 
avocation   which   so   avowedly  ministers 
to  the  body  alone,  leaving  heart  and  soul 
to   starve,  or  subsist  as   best  they  may. 
So,  after  a  futile   attempt  to  "reconcile 
the  inward   aspiration   with   the  outward 
surroundings,"    of    course    Arabella's 
aesthetic  soul  revolts.     You  have  only  to 
open  the  pages  of  almost  any  magazine 
to  find  the  result  embodied  in  a  pathetic 
appeal,  which  seems   to  presuppose  that 
the  recipient  thereof  combines  the  wisdom 
of  a  Solon   with  the  philanthropy   of  a 
Howard.     Arabella  eventually  marries 
the  peripatetic  photographer;   or,  remain- 
ing m  a  state  of  single-blessedness,  em- 
bellishes the  corners  of  the  county  news- 
papers with  her  sentimental  effusions. 

To  rightly  understand   and  appreciate 
the  sting  and  bitterness  of  the  situations 
above  described,  it  is  necessary  to  view 
the  matter  from  the  boy's  and  girl's  own 
standpoint,  and  so  gain  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  ills  (whether  real  and  manifest,  or 
imaginary  and  intangible,  is  not  now'  to 
the   purpose)  which   appear  to   them   in- 
separable from  their  condition.     The  boy 
sees   his  idea  of  the   common-place  em- 
bodied and  realized  in  his  own  actual  life, 
stretching  its  dull  round  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  unvaried  except  by  the  change 
of  seasons,    and   the   merely   mechanical 
differences  in  his  employment  which  those 
changes  necessitate.     To  him  this  com- 
mon-piaceness    implies    a    life    without 
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stimulus  or  incentive  to  exertion,  apart 
from  the  mere  question  of  loss  and  gain. 
And  more  than  this:  it  may  mean  that 
he  is  to  feel  the  tantalizing  promptings  of 
a  genius  he  is  powerless  to  develop ;  to 
be  inspired  with  all  the  fire  and  courage 
of  a  hero,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  a  life 
devoid  of  romance  or  enthusiasm ;  to  be 
debarred  from  the  development  of  those 
faculties,  whose  exercise  he  fondly  im- 
agines would  suffice  to  redeem"  and 
translate  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of 
lives. 

And  the  girl  in  the  still  more  monoto- 
nous round  of  potty  cares  and  trifling  in- 
terests finds  the  subject  still  farther  am. 
plified.  To  her  this  life  implies,  simplv 
so  many  meals  to  be  prepared  and  eaten, 
so  much  sweeping,  dusting  and  sewing  to 
be  done  to-day,  repeated  to-morrow,  mul- 
tiplied by  all  the  days  in  the  year,  and 
finally  by  all  the  years  in  a  life-time;  an 
existence  diversified  and  refreshed  by. 
intercourse  with  a  circle  of  acquaintances 


who  are  wont  to  vary  the  usual  idioms  of 
current  small  talk  by  a  series  of  original 
agricultural  remarks, relative  to  the  uoood, 

and  who  speak  of  an  unusually  sunshiny 
day  in  the  same  terms  they  would  employ 
in  expatiating  on  an  improved,  patent 
clothes-dryer.  Of  these  colorless  mate- 
rials she  must  form  as  best  she  may  the 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  life.  And  this 
existence,  without  glow,  enthusiasm,  up- 
lift, or  promise  of  a  compensating  future, 
must  stand  in  the  stead  of  that  life,  from 
which  she  has  expected  and  hoped  so 
much  ;  which  must  contain  such  wonder- 
ful and  glorious  possibilities  t  Instead  of 
the  ';  enchanted  fairy-land  ,;  of  her  im- 
agination, life  is  to  consist  of  a  dull  round 
of  care  and  toil,  to  be  endured  under  a 
stinging  sense  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  those  demands  which  necessitate  the 
sacrifice. 

Maey  L.  L , 

(concluded  in  next  number.) 
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JN  REFERRING  to  the  history,  of 
JL     the  Keystone    State,   we  find   the 
population  of  the   colony   from  the   first 
Dutch  settlement  in  J  623  to  the  opening 
of    the   War    of    the    Revolution,    was 
mainly  composed  of  the  following  nation- 
alities :— the  Dutch  along  the  Delaware 
River;  the   Swedes  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  colony;   the   Quakers   in   the 
counties  now  known  as  Philadelphia  and 
Chester ;  and  the  French  Huguenots,  Irish 
and  Scotch  settlers  in  Bucks  and  Lancas- 
ter counties.     Within  a  centurv  and  a  half 
from  the  first  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 
no  less  than  a  dozen  different  nationalities 
and  about  fifteen  different  dialects,  were 
found  in  the  coiouy.     The  German,  Dutch 
and  English  settlers  being  in  the  ascend- 
E 


ancy,  words  and  idioms  were  rapidlv  in- 
terchanged, and  a  new  method  of  speech 
inaugurated. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  also,  that  every 
class  of  immigrants  vied  with  each  other 
in  preparing  suitable  educational  facilities 
for  their   children.     The  first  school   of 
which  there  is  any   record   was  kept  by 
one   Evert  Pieterson,  who,   by   election, 
held  the  position  of  "schoolmaster,  com- 
forter of  the  sick  and  setter  of  Psalms." 
From  1683  to   1720,  the  Quakers  estab- 
lished   English    schools    wherever    they 
were  located.    The  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
Dunkers.  Mennonists,  German  Reformed, 
&£;  established  German  schools  in  their 
several   localities ;  and    inasmuch    as   in 
nearly  all  these  schools  the  poor  were  in- 
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structed.  free  of  charge,  a  gradual  inter- 
change of  manners,  customs,  ideas,  words, 
and  idioms  was  insensibly  brought  about 
"between  the  German  and  English  de- 
scendants. Wherever  settlements  were 
made  in  Penn's  Province,  the  school 
house  rose  side  by  side  with  the  church, 
and  the  natural  result  of  several  genera- 
tions of  different  nationalities  interming- 
ling, while  speaking  one  language  at  home 
and  being  instructed  in  another  at  school, 
has  been  a  mongrel  dialect  popularly 
known. as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and 
allied  to  both  high  German  and  English, 
though  similar  to  neither. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  inhabiting 
mostly  Bucks.  Lehigh,  Northampton  and 
Berks  Counties,  are  hard-working,  penu- 
rious people,  very  affable  to  strangers, 
very  affectionate  among  themselves,  and 
seiy  much  inclined  to  boasting  of  their 
agricultural  achievements.  ,  Most  of  them 
being  farmers,  long  before  day  they  are 
hard  at  work,  and  seldom  quit  until  old 
Sol  retires  to  rest.  Such  is  their  desire 
to  hasten  and  enlarge  their  day's  work, 
that  often  before  Monday's  sun  has  arisen 
the  week's  washing  is  on  the  line,  the 
breakfast  eaten,  the  stock  attended  to,  and 
the  men  are  off  to  the  fields. 

Tis  said  that,  not  very  long  ago,  one 
of  these  farmers,  not  far  from  Allentown, 
hired  a  cute  Yankee  to  assist  him  in  his 
work.  The  new  man  having  duly  arrived 
one  evening,  received  his  supper,  and  re- 
tired to  re^t.  About  two  o'clock  he  was 
called  up,  and  to  his  surprise  found  the 
table  ready  prepared,  and  the  family  about 
sitting  down  to  the  meal.  Being  blest 
with  a  good  appetite,  he  did  full  justice  to 
the  viands,  and  then,  thanking  the  folks 
for  the  iunch,  retired  again  to  bed,  before 
the  astonished  farmer  could  open  his  lips 
to  explain.  When  he  arose  about  day- 
break he  was  politely  informed  by  the 
good  old  housewife  that  he  would  opt  do 
*or  their  work.     A  slang  why,  ho  was  told, 


11  Ven  ve  has  breakfass  done,  ve  goes  to  ■' 
work,  not  to  schleep  agin." 
..    "  Thunder."   said  the   Yankee,   as    he 
walked  away,  "  I  thought  1  was  called  to  a 
late  supper,  and  was  thinking"  what  good 
feed  I  would  get  in  this  place." 

Their  houses  are  mostly  large,  with  a 
good  sized  entry,  and  a  large  company- 
room  down  stairs,  but  small,  ill  ventilated, 
and  poorly  finished  bed-rooms  above. 
Each  bed-room  has  a  row  of  hooks  or 
pegs,  upon  which  may  at  all  times  be  seen 
a  motly  collection  of  old  and  soiled 
clothing.  Their  beds,  however,  are  simply 
stupendous.  With  a  large,  stuffed  feather 
bed  underneath,  and  an  equally  large  and 
well-filled  mountain  on  top,  there  is  little 
danger  of  being  cool  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Besides  this,  for  covering,  you 
will  generally  find  that  a  couple  of  com- 


fortable: 


a  quill 


dded. 


A  farm  house  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  inevitable  out-kitchen  about 
a  rod  from  the  main  building,  and  the 
spring-house  or  milk-cellar  somewhere 
near.  These  milk-cellars  are  generally 
about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  are  entered 
by  a  flight  of  steps  descending  from  a 
small,  tight-closed,  wooden,  six-by-eight 
house. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  are  well  cared 
for  in  every  way,  often  receiving  greater 
attention  than  the  members  of  the  family. 
Their  farms  are  well  kept,  well- worked, 
and  each  field  well  enclosed  with  substan- 
tial post  and  rail  fences.  Broadcast  sow- 
ing and  scythe  mowing  have  generally 
been  in  better  repute  than  machine  work, 
though  within  the  last  few  years  many 
have  supplied  themselves  with  the  im- 
proved reapers,  mowers,  threshers,  &c. 

Jn  their  domestic  relations,  the  help,  or 
maid,  is  considered  the  equal  of  the 
family,  and  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  a 
member  of  the  family.  She  has  her 
place  at  the  table,  her  seat  in  the  church, 
carriage  or  wagon,  and  occupies  the  com- 
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found  with  surprise  that  the  wheat 
balanced  without  the  stone.  Delighted, 
he  called  to  the  old  man, — 

*' Fater,  Fater,  cum  here,  quick,  Pater, 
I   don't  need   no   more  de  stchone  in  de 

bag.  "  A    HM  £-  r*-~  «r>  r"»  ,r> 

The  old  gent"  came  sm^yiij?  looked 


pany-room  of  the  house  when  her  feller 
makes  a  visit. 

With  the  love  affairs  of  the  young  folks, 
the  parents  seldom  interfere,  leaving  mat- 
ters to  take  their  own  course.  The  joan* 
man  generally  has  his  own  horse  and 
buggy,  and   with  everything  neat,  clean 

and  bright,  imagines  he  is  a  grand  mogul.      at  the  bag,  and  with  a  disapprovin 
When   courting,    they  seldom   visit   but      of  the  head  answered,— 
once  a  week,  remaining  in  that  visit,  how-  "Schon,  your  great  grand-fater   went 

ever,  from  Saturday's  sunset  until  Mon-'     to  mill  mit  a  stchone   in    de'  bag;   your 
day's  daybreak.  grand-later  went  to  mill  mit  a  stchone  in 

'Tis  currently  reported,  that  in  a  cer-  de  bag;  your  fater  always  went  to  mil! 
tain  place,  about  midnight,  one  Sunday,  mil  a  stchone  in  de  bag;  and  now  yon 
the  old  folks  up  stairs  were  startled  from  sets  yourself  up  to  be  wiser  as  dey  !. 
their  slumber  by  a  resounding  smack,  Put  dat  stchone  right  in  de  bag,  and 
followed  by  a  noise,  that  was  not  consid-  never  be  so  impudent  again.'7— So  the 
ered   en  regie.     The   old   gent   becoming      story  runs,  at  least, 


anxious,  and  fearing  trouble,  called   out: 

"Bailie,  Sallie,  vat  vas  de  matter  down 
dere?" 

-  Nossmg,  Pap,';  rejoined  Sallie,  "  only 
me  and  Schon's  a  making  love." 

••  Oh  !  is  dat  all  V  answered  the  easily 
satisfied  old  man.  '•  den  go  ahead  mit 
your  fun;   I  sought  you  vas  zfitin." 

Many  a  social  evening  party  do    I   re 
member,  which  gathered  unexpectedly  at 


In  sectarian  matters,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  are  either  Lutherans,  German  Re- 
formed, or  Bunkers.  They  consider  it 
a  duty  to  attend  church  once  each  Sab- 
bath, and  equally  a  duty  in  rural  churches 
to  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
services. 

In    educational    matters    they   are   far 
behind  their  brethren   of  the  towns  and 
cities,    having    usually    but    four   to    six- 
winter's    eve,    and    went      months  school  each  year,  and  paving  the 


twilight   some 

some  five  or  ten  miles  in  the  old  sled  to 
a  "surprise  party."  Then  in  the  largest 
room  of  the  good-sized  farmhouse,  old 
and  young,  big  and  little,  short  and  tall, 
united  in  the  old-fashioned  but  genial 
games  of  "Copenhagen."  -;  Who's  got 
the  button?"  :i  Forfeits,"  &c,  &c,  until 
the  wee  sum  hours  compelled  them,  un 
willingly,  to  adjourn. 
As  a  class,  the  Pennsylvania  Butch  are 


lowest   possible   salary   to   the  teacher. 

J. he  result  of  this  course  is  that  in  mam' 
of  the  country  schools,  the  teacher  is  the 
plough  boy  of  the  summer,  often  know- 
ing less  than  many  of  his  pupils,  but  who 
thinks  it  a  good  investment  to  fill  in  the 
winter  by  keeping  school.  Teachers 
change  nearly  every  year,  so  that  no  solid 
improvement  can  be  made.  Pcnnsvlva- 
nia  Dutch  is  the  lingo  for  conversation, 

decidedly    averse    to    improvement    or      and  the  teacher,  not  able  to  speak  English 

alteration  in  old  methods.     To  illustrate 


I  may  mention  that  in  one  family  it  was 
always  customary  to  balance  on"  a  horse 
the  whole  weight  of  wheat  in  a  bag  by  a 
stone  tied  in  the  mouth  of  a  bag;  One 
aay  Hans,  in  throwing  the  grist  over  the 
hor 


se  preparatory  to   affixing  the 


stone. 


correctly  himself,   instructs  his  pupils  out 
of  English  text  books. 

In  political  matters  they  never  change. 
The  prominent  political  paper  of  the 
county  is  usually  subscribed  for,  but 
being  printed  in  English  is  seldom  read, 
and    hardly    ever    understood.     At    the 
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polls,  they  always  ask  for  a  J'Schackson 
Ticket,"  and  are  evidently  unaware  that 
that  firm  and  good  President  has  passed 
away,  or  been  superseded  by  another. 
This  report  I  give  as  I  hear  it,  For  a 
circus,  horse-show,  or  fair,  they  always 
take  a  holiday,  and  the  amount  of  peanuts 
and  ginger  cakes  slaughtered  at  these 
places  by  them,  is  simply  terrific. 

Retiring  with  the  sun,  up  long  before 


it,  working  hard  each  day,  attending 
only  church,  military  parades,  horse 
shows,  or  circuses,  reading  very  little. 
and  associating  only  with  their  near 
neighbors,  they  lead  a  simple,  rude  life, 
are  happy  in  their  domestic  relations,  and 
are,  upon  the  whole,  much  better  con- 
tented than  many  people  of  the  more 
fashionable  world. 

Uncle  Sol. 
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GENERAL     NOTES. 


A  "WORD  to  our  magazine  -writers:  Please 
observe  the  following  rules,  and  thus 
confer  a  favor  upon  us  not  only,  but,  perhaps, 
upon  yourselves;  since  a  neglect  of  some  of 
them  may  prevent  the  insertion  of  your  articles. 
1. — Select  a  subject  of  as  much  interest  as 
possible,  and,  if  you  readily  can.  one  which  will 
specially  relate  to  the  two  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Hunterdon,  or  either  of  them.  2.— Don't 
write  upon  local  or  general  politics,  unless  you 
are  sure  you  can  eschew  party  feeling  and 
prejudice.  3.— Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only.  Articles  otherwise  written  can  seldom  be 
used.  4. —Write  a  bold,  plain  hand,  and  with 
gond  block  ink.  5.— Use  foolscap  paper.  6.-~- 
Always  send  your  nam*  and  address  with  your 
manuscript.  We  can  only  return  rejected  arti- 
cles to  their  writers  when  very  important. 

If  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Somerset  County  earnestly  desire  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  Clerk's  Office, 
they  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  alterations 
now  being  made  in  the  building.  A  convenient, 
well-lighted  room  in  which  to  store  the  records 
of  the  county  is  very  necessary;  but  people 
who  have  titles  to  bo  searched,  "and  the  Clerk 
or  Attorneys  who  search  them,  are  equally  inter- 
ested m  a  complete  index  to  deeds,  mortgages 
Judgments,  and  liens  of   every  hind.     Tt  now 


takes  three  h 


for  such  a  search  as  may  be 


made  m  one,  in  Flemington,  or  other  county 
towns  throughout  the  State,  and  then  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory.     In   behalf  of  sc-curitv  of   titles, 


and  the  time  (which  is  money),  of  an  already 
over-tasked  class  of  the  community,  we  ask  for 
a  thorough  new  index,  to  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Clerk  Ross,  or  Deputy-Clerk  Van 
Derveer,  the  expenses  of  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  county. 

Once  more  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  Presidential 
canvass  is  passed,  and  both  parties  may.  at 
their  leisure,  sit  down  and  patiently  count  up 
their  gains  and  losses.  In  no  canvass  with 
which  we  are  conversant  has  there  been  so  much 
bitter  personality,  such  foul  abuse,  and  such 
wilful  perversion  of  the  facts  of  history  as  in 
this.  There  is  one  other  element  of  the  con- 
test, however,  which  we  think  might  be  greatly 
lessened  hereafter  by  mutual  consent,  with  ben- 
efit to  all  concerned.  We  refer  to  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  in  procuring  uniforms, 
chaptering  cars,  hiring  bauds,  procuring  speak- 
ers, printing  flaming  hand-bills,  etc.  We  have 
more  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  than  to 
believe  that  this  clap-trap  influences  the  popu- 
lar will  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  money  thus 
spent  might  rather  be  turned  into  other  and 
more  important  channels.  It  at  most  but  serves 
to  enkindle  a  momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  dies  with  the  occasion  which  called  it 
forth.  The  intelligent  people  of  this  country 
are  the  grand  element  of  government,  and  they 
do  not  need  these  excitants  to  help  them  do 
theif  duty.  •  Then  these  late  processions  at 
night,  and  late  suppers,  fearfully  demoralize 
the  young,  and  almost  irresistably  bring  them 
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to  the  excessive  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  which 
is  the  way  of  drunkenness  and  of  course  death 
and  ruin. 

Xo  public  measure  of  such  vast  importance 
has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew 
Jersey  in  years,  as  the  late  decision  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Local   Option  law.     Previ- 
ous to  IS  TO,  it  had  been  tried  and  highly  ap- 
proved in  Tineland,   Cumberland  County.     But 
in  the  winter  of  that  year  the  Legislature  passed 
u  conditional   Total   Abstinence  (or   Local  Op- 
tion) law  for  Chatham  township,  Morris  county. 
Though  the  license  men  ridiculed  it,  the  elec- 
tion in  the  fall  resulted  in  "no  license.''     This 
was  resisted  by  a  certain  rum-seller;  who  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  judgment  entered   against 
him.  .  From  this  judgment  he  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and,  -notwithstanding  the  pub- 
lished opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gilchrist  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  unanimously  decided  that 
Local    Option    is    constitutional.      The    proper 
courso  of  temperance    men  is  now  plain,  and 
with  this  vantage  ground  we  expect  to  see  them  - 
press  on  with  re-doubled  energy  in  the  good 
work   of  redeeming  this  noble  State  from  the 
curse  of  rum. 

In  these  day?  of  corruption  in  office,  and  the 
equal    want  of  principle  in   obtaining  it,   it  is 
both  refreshing  and  interesting  to  unearth  such 
a  letter  as  the  following,  which  has  been  handed 
to  us,  with  permission  to  publish,  by  the  one  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.     We  wish  every  young 
man  m  the  land  could  read  and  ponder  it".  Vere 
it  inserted  in  our  school-readers,  along  with  the 
noble  utterances  of  Franklin  and  Washington,    ' 
Webster  and  Everett,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suy 
that  it  would    be  worthy  of   the    place.     The 
communication  to  which  it  is  an  answer  was 
written  by  a  person  whose  election  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  was  materially  aided   by 
Mr.  Nevius.     Partly  from  gratitude,  and  partly 
because  he  believed  Mr.  N.  possessed  the   re- 
quisite  qualifications  for  the  Bench,  the  party 
elected  wrote  a    private   letter  to  the   former, 
thanking  him  for  his  aid,  and  stating  thai,  as  a 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Legislature   would  soon 
ballot  for  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
writer  would  try  to  secure  Mr.  W.s  election,  if 
it  v;ould  he  accepted.     To  that  letter  the  follow- 
ing confidential  reply  was  sent  (italics  ours): 

"My  Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  I  thank- 
yon  for  th^  friendly  feelings  expressed  toward 
me,  and  voluntary  offers  made  to  promote  mv 
Wishes  or  interest.     I  hope,  however,  that  you 


will  not  suffer  any  such  feelings  to  influence 
your  judgment  in  the  performance  of  your  pub- 
lic duties.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  I 
have  done  has  laid  you  under  any  Special  obli- 
gation to  me.  If  rny  course  has  been  such  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  yourself,  or  in  any  way 
had  a  tendency  to  promote  your  interest,  lam 
glad  of  it ;  but  had  my  judgment  not  approved  it 
I  should  not  have  adopted  it.  I  now  therefore 
fully  discharge  yon  from  any  imaginary  claim 
which  you  may  think  I  have  upon  your  official 
character,  and  shall  be  satisfied  if  my  own 
personal  and  private  friendship  "for  you  is  re- 
ciprocated. 

ul  am  no  applicant  for  any  office  m  the  gift 
of  the  joint  meeting,  and  especially  the  one  you 
refer  to.  That  is  an  office  which  /  th ink  is  not  to 
be  asked  for,  but  to  be  conferred  by  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  our  representatives; 
and  it  they  make  a  judicious  choice  I  shall  be 
content,  let  it  fall  where  it  may.  My  own  wish 
has  been  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  would  be  in- 
duced to  accept  .it,  and,  if  not,  that  Col.  Scott 
should  receive  the  appointment.  If  this  can- 
not be  effected,  I  have  then  nothing  further  to 
say,  except  that,  if  the  House  should  appoint 
me,  I  would  deem  it  rather  the  result  of  their 
kind  personal  feelings  than  my  own  claims  or 
pretensions  to  the  office;  and  in  that  case  will 
treat  the  offer  with  the  respect  due  the  source 
from  which  it  comes. 

'•I  should  in  that  event,  however,  feel  greatly 
embarrassed,  as  my  professional  duties  for  some 
years  past  have  prevented  that  attention  to 
books  which  I  deem  important  to  qualify  me  for 
such  a  station.      ;     *         *  I  have  no  ambi- 

tion to  till  that,  or  any  other  public  office.  * 
*  I  have  passed  the  period  of  life  when 
my  feelings  would  be  soothed  by  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  mv 
profession,  and  to  enter  upon  more  serious  and 
sober  pursuits,  and  more  serious  and  sober 
associations.  *..  *  j  ieave  this  matter 
with  you,  relying  upon  your  discretion.  You 
know  that  I  would  scorn  myself  were  I  to  make 
a  personal  appeal  to  any  member  of  the  House 
for  support.  You  know,  too,  that  I  would  be 
greatly  mortified  to  be  considered  as  an  anxious 
candidate,  and  be  then  defeated.  You  know 
too,  that  if  the  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  or  Mr.  S.' 
should  be  made,  I  will  be  highly  gratified,  and 
if  any  one  elso  should  be  appointed  I  will  not 
complain.  *  *  I  leave  the  matter, 

therefore,  with  you,  with   this  injunction  only, 
that  I  shall  not  be  announced  as  a   candidate 


* 
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for  the  office  by  my  own  request,  or  even  at 
my -own  suggestion.  *  *  With  senti- 
ments of  respect,  I  am  Your  Friend, 

James  S.  Nevics. 
October  29,  1833. 


It  is  needless  to  add  that  Judge  Nevius,  being 
appointed,  proved  an  upright  jurist— that  ia 
remembered  by  the  older  residents  of  Somerset. 
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ANEW  history  of  New  Jersey  is  about  to 
be  issued,  embracing  events  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  State  until  the  present 
time.  We  badly  need  something  to  supplant 
the  out-of-date  Historical  Collections.  John  0. 
Kaum,  of  Trenton,  is  the  author. 

We  have  heard  Froude,—  whom,  by  the  way 
must  not  be  called  Frowd,  for 

"  Ail  mention  of  Frowde 
Is  henceforth  disallowed, 
Nor  shall  any  one  now  de- 
Scribe  him  as  Frowde ; 
For  he  swears  by  the  rood 
That  his  name  it  is  Froude." 

Sometimes,   but   not   always,  it  is    satisfactory 
and   charming   to  meet   vis-a-vis    those   great 
authors  whose  writings   have  warmed  up  our 
imaginations,    and    touched    our  soul-natures; 
whose  books  we  love  as  our  very  hearth-stones',  • 
and  almost  as  we  do  our  friends   in  the    flesh.' 
Froude  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.     The 
first  impression  of  him,  however,  is  bad.     His 
general  appearance  is  more  that  of  an  English 
clergyman  of  medium  pulpit  powers,  than  of  a 
literary  gentleman,  vvho  holds  a  pen  which  is  a 
lever  to  move  the  world.     He  is   tall,  with  a 
face  barely  intellectual,  wears  short,  gray  side- 
whiskers  and  a  white  cravat.     The    engraving 
of  him  in  the  Eclectic   for  November  looks  as 
much  like  him  as  would  a  picture  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  no  more.     He  is  closely  confined 
to    manuscript,   and    for    a  full  quarter   of  his 
lecture  you  will,    unless  you    sit   very  close  to 
him,  miss  much  of  what  he  says.     The  fault  is 
of  elocution.     After  that  period,  he  warms  up, 
speaks  more  distinctly  and  then  for  the    first 
you  begin  to  realize  the  strength  of  the  man, 
through  his  historical  knowledge,  general  culture' 
of  language,  and  his  genuine  English  wit.     His 
matter  is  plain,  but  pointed,  practical,  occasion- 
ally sharp,  and  is  without  dryness  or  circumlo- 
cution.    His  gestures  are  awkward,  (they  are 
just  three  in  number:    1st,   hands  on  hips';   2d, 
hands  above   hips;   3d.  hands   folded,)  but   are 
forgotten  as  he  progresses;  you  overlook,  too, 
his  rising  inflection  at  the  close  of  sentences ; 


and  ere  the  evening  is  over  you  love  the  man, 
and  love  the  cause  for  which  he  has  come  to 
America  to  plead.  Be  our  sympathies  with 
Ireland  however  great,  we  oppose  its  independ- 
ence when  we  hear  Froude.  These  lectures, 
amplified  into  a  history  of  Ireland,  will  be  pub' 
lished  soon  in  book  form,  and  will  add  to 
Froude's  fame  as  an  historian  and  writer,  unless, 
indeed,  the  present  great  Catholic  effort  made  . 
to  overcome  his  facts,  prove  successful. 

GsOBGB  MagDostaeo  m  another  one  of  the 
many  authors  who  have  come  to  visit  us,  from 
across  the  water.     Readers  of  Our  Hoaos  must 
bo  more  or  less  familiar  with  his  late  writings; 
perhaps  with   Wilfred   Cumbermede,  which  has 
lately  run  as  a  serial  in  Scribv.ers  Monthly.     We 
anticipated  less  pleasure  in  hearing  MacDonald 
than,  we  had  in  going  to  hear  Froude,  but  re- 
ceived as  much,  if  not  more  enjoyment.     Stein- 
way  Hall.  New  York,  is  not  the  best  arranged 
place  in  the  city  for  lectures,  and  we  heard  Mac 
Donald  under   a  disadvantage  of  position  ;  yet 
were  ample  repaid.     He  has  a  fine  Scotch  head, 
with  dreamy  eves  (just  like  his  mind,)  set  in 
beneath  an  intellect  ml  forehead.     His  beard  is 
of  good  length,  and  his  dress  becoming.     His 
gestures  are  better  than  Fronde's,    though  not 
oratories,  in  the  ordinary   sense  of  the  -term. 
He  leans  forward  over  the   desk  much  as   you 
would  imagine  him  in  his  pulpit  in  Edinburgh. 
familiarly  conversing  with  his  Scotch  flock.     He 
converses  rather  than  addresses  ;  putting  him- 
self at  once  on  even  and  social  terms  with  you, 
he  talks  his  lecture  just  as  he  would  talk  to  you 
in   your    parlor.     What    he    says   of  '-'Thomas 
Hood  "  (the  lecture  we  heard)  is  not  particularly 
new,  yet  it  is  strikingly  put,  and  you  are  made 
to  love  Hood  for  his  pathetic  writings,  in  place 
of  merely   admiring    him    for   his   satires    and 
witticisms. 

We  present  elsewhere  a  review  of  the  life  of 
donoum  Miller,  the  "poet  of  the  Sierras."  We 
have  noticed,  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  on 
winch  we  write,  a  second  lecture  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  (the  late;  Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  sub- 
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ject  of  which,  like  that  of  the  first,  might  be 
thus  titled:   "A  Satire  on  the  Character,  and  a 
Humorous  Prevarication  of  the  History  of  my 
Formur  Husband,  from  whom  I  obtained  a  Di- 
vorce. ■'■     As  was  said  by  a  leading  New  York 
daily  some  little  time  since,  we  may  hereafter 
expect  lecture?  by  many  of  the  Mrs.  Smith's  on 
such  topics  as  "  How  Jones  ran  away  with  my 
Wife,"  etc.      Seriously,    a   more    contemptible 
piece  of  literary  impudence  we  can  scarcely  im- 
agine than  this,  of  a  woman  prostituting  her 
high  genius  to  so  low  an  end  as  to  trade  on  the 
reputation  of  her  former  husband,  and  get  into 
notoriety   by   it.     Tf  Miller  were    not   famous, 
little  would  his  ex-wife  think  of  lecturing  about 
him.     As  he  has  a  name,  however,  and  she,  un- 
luckily perhaps,  (but  luckily  for  him,)  happened 
to     separate    from     Joaquin    before     he    was 
known  to   the    world,  and  placed  herself  in  a 
position  by  which  none  of  the  honor  given  him 
reflected  upon  herself,  why.  forsooth,  she   must 
needs  now— perhaps  from  jealousy,  who  knows  ? 
— tell  the  public  from  the  stage  a  great  mass  of 
nonserise    about   him,  which   nobody    believes. 
and  which  only  recoils  upon  herself.    A  gossip- 
loving  California  public  may  like  the  nauseous 
decoction  of  humorous  satire  and  falsehood,  but 
the  literary  world  at  large  can   do  without  it, 
and  the  cause  of  literature,  which  her  husband 
has    espoused,  is    the    better  forwarded   if  her 
criticisms  be  not  seriously  noticed. 

Three  great  lights  of  the  world  have  very 
recently  gone  out,  and  the  loss  of  two  of  them 
we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  are— -Fanny  Fern.  Merle 
DAubigne,  and  Theophile  Gautier ;  an  Ameri 
can  writer  of  short  essays,  a  Swiss  historian, 
and  a  French  journalist.  Of  the  latter  we  knew 
scarcely  anything  until  we  heard  of  his  death. 
He  wrote  for  France,  and  not  for  England  or 
America.  Yet  Gautier  was  as  brilliant  a  critic? 
as  exquisite  a  writer  of  short  poems,  and  as 
original  in  culture,  taste  and  style — which  latter 
grow  to  maturity  where  it  died,  in  the  field  of 
journalism — as  lives  across  the  water.  His  pen- 
paintings  are  marvellous  structures  of  art — or 
nature,  which  ? — so  marvellous  indeed  that  now, 
ftfter  he  is  dead,  all  France  re-examines  them, 
am]  falls  into  ecstacies  of  delight.  D'Aubigne 
Wag  a  solid  rather  than  a  brilliant  writer,  yet  he 
wielded  no  insipid  pen.  His  "  History  of  the 
Rcformaiwn "  is  in  almost  every  household  in 
Europe  and  America — we  dare  even  say  that 
Somerset  and  Hunterdon    counties  contain   at 


least  300  copies  of  it.     No  one  who  comes  after 
hirn  will  over-match  it.     And  the   Christian,  as 
well    as   the    literary    world,    will   lament    his 
loss,  for  he  was  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the 
religion,  born  of  Christ,  and  released  from  Papal 
power  by  Luther.     Of  Fanny  Fern,  what  can 
we   say  but  reguiescat  in  pace— -rest  in  peace  1 
She  did  a  noble  work,  and  it  is  well   if  Provi- 
dence now  calls  her  to  rest  from  it.     Her  "  Lit- 
tle  Ferns    for    Fanny's    little    Friends,"    and 
"  Fern   Leaves,"    have   done    more    good  than 
thousands  of  books  such  as   some  women,  and 
more  men,  write  every  year.     Who  has  not,  as 
a  child,  or  mother,  read  the    first  named  book 
over  and  over  again,  laughing  at  its  quiet  humor, 
thinking  with  its  subtle   thought,  crying  over 
its  tender  sadness  ?  A  representative  woman  of 
a  class  who  deem  it  not  dishonorable  to  take  up 
an  avocation  fitted  to  their  tastes,  and  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  whatever  of  assiduity,  faithfulness, 
perseverance  and  integrity  God  and  their  osvu 
souls  can  give  them;  a  writer  who  never  in- 
tentionally wrote  a  sentiment  to  be  regretted; 
a  guide   to   thousands   of  inspiring   but  blind 
human  hearts,  and  a  kind,  true  mother  withal, 
Fanny  Fern  goes  to  her  grave    with   a   name 
which  we  shall  not  soon  willingly  let  die. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Messllr,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Raritan,  at  Somer- 
viile,  N.  J.,  preached  an  Anniversary  Discourse 
in  October,  which'  included  many  reminisences 
of,  and  reflections  upon  his  forty  years'  minis- 
try in  that  church.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  exercises,  and  the  discourse  complete,  will 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form  very  soon.  The 
Dr's.  style  is  always  crisp  and  scholarly,  and 
this  pamphlet  will  be  an  addition  to  Somerset 
County  literature  and  history. 

A  New  English  Grammar  is  before  us.  (Swin- 
ton's  Progressive  English  Granimer,  by  Prof. 
Wm.  Swinton.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.) 
We  remember  Prof.  Swinton  as  a  most  acute 
critic  on  the  military  operations  of  the  "  Army 
of  the  Potomac,"  and  a  pains-taking  and  inter- 
esting war  correspondent.  He  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  bis  more  quiet  life  in  a  California 
University,  to  prepare,  what  most  every  teacher 
in  the  land  thinks  he  can  do  better  than  anybody 
else,  a  grammar.  This  he  ought  to  write  with 
signal  ability.  If  we  were  wont  to  moralize  we 
might  say  that,  after  all,  fewer  grammars  and 
better  grammarians  would  be  preferable  to 
many  grammars   and   poor  grammarians.      la 
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that  paradoxical  ?  "Well,  then,  we  say  this,  that 
the  majority  of  children  in  our  public  schools. 
and  a  greater  than  a  majority  of  parent,  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  the  Enghsh 
tongue  entirely  disproportionate  to  either",  the 
number  or  the  quality  of  grarnmers  in  use.  If 
we  only  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  Brmcu  and 
Weils  fere  would  be  .better  talkers  than  we  are, 
and  better  scholars  than  those  who  will,  in  the 
old  slip-shod  fashion,  study  Swinton. 

But  Prof.  Swinton  would  hardly  like  this  kind 
of  comment,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  his  assiduity 
in  this  direction.     We  will,  therefore,  say  a  word 
or  two  of  his  book  as  a  book.     Its  author  claims 
for  it,  or  intimates  that  it  embodies  u  a  clearer, 
simpler,  and  more  objective  method  of  teaching 
English  than  that  in  common  use."  and  is  "  more 
in   harmony  with  modern   English  philology." 
After  a  careful  examination,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  it  fails,  in  our  humble  judgment,  to  bear- 
out  tins  promise.     It  is  a  hard  book  for  begin- 
ners, and  that  is  precisely  what  Prof.   Swinton 
states  as  an  objection  against  other  grammars. 
This  is  termed  "progressive,''  and  the  trouble  is 
that  it  is  too  much  so.     The  reason  why  chil- 
dren have  hated  grammars  of  the  Lindley  Mur- 
ray kind  is,  that  these  text-books  did  not  lead 
them  on  in  easy  stages   to  a  final  happy  acqui- 
sition   of  grammatical   knowledge.     They   will 
hate  Swinton  as  badly,  we  predict,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Then  Swinton  takes  out  of  his  book  Ortho- 
graphy and  Prosody,  which  we  do  not  wholly 
like.  Wo  think  the  usual  arrangement  of  a 
grammar  should  be  changed  but  not  that  these 
parts  should  be  .stricken   out   entirely.      Ety- 


mology should  come  first,  then  Syntax,  Ortho 
graphy  and  Prosody.  The  two  latter  depart- 
ments usually  take  up  too  much  room,  and 
should  bo  dwarfed,  while  the  two  former  should 
be  amplified. 

Swinton's  definitions  are  bad— at  least  diffi- 
cult, and  hence  not  good.  He  also  divides  and 
subdivides  in  a  manner  which  would  bepuzzling 
to  heads  much  older  than  the  younger  scholars 
who  first  take  up  the  science  o{  language  for  a 
study.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  we  note 
the  divisions  of  conjunctions  as  follows  : 

I   Co-ordinate;  sub-divided  into  1,  copulative; 
'  2,  disjunctive  ;   3,  comparative. 
II.   Sub-ordinate. — etc.,  etc. 
His  method  of  Analysis  we  do  not  like  alto- 
gether, although  it  has  some  good  points.     Say 
what  he  and  others  may,  after  all   what   better 
method   of  analyzing   sentences  will   ever   be 
brought   into   use,  or    what  more   simple  and 
natural,  than  that  developed  by  Clark  1     It  em- 
bodies all  the  principles  of  Etymology  and  Syn- 
tax in  a  manner,  the  harmony  of  which  the  eye 
sees  at  a  glance.     It  gives  the  young  mind  an 
understanding  of   the   construction  and  use  of 
language,  and  the  relations  of  its  various  parts. 
Clark's  text-book  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 
but  his   system  remains,  and  in  proportion  as 
other  authors  lean  towards  his  method  will  they 
effect  the  great  desideratum,  viz  :— the  teaching 
of  children  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  English  language. 

So  we  believe  that  Swinton  has  failed  to  give 
to  the  schools  of  the  country  what  he,  and 
many  others,  feel  to  be  a  need 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  propose  to  accept  for  this  depart- 
ment all  short  communications  from  the 
people  which  will  interest,  instruct,  or 
amuse.  We  will  admit  nothing  personal 
in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  the  term  ; 
nothing  to  offend  private  feelings,  or 
which  is  written  in  bad  temper  or  taste. 
Otherwise  it  is  entirely  open  to  the  public, 
with  a  standing  injunction  to  writers  of 
brevity. — Eds.J 


LETTER   FROM    NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Editors  of  Our  Home  :— The  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer of  Oct.  31st.  contains  an  article  referring 
to  the  action  of  the  lt  Hertzog  Hall  Committee  " 
in  regard  to  Mr.  James  Suydam  of  New  York 
City,  recently  deceased.  To  the  liberality  of 
this  Christian  Philanthropist  the  institutions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  are  much  indebted.  Not 
only  has  he  given  imTnensehj,  but  others,  also 
have  aided  the  church  in  respect  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  buildings.  Among  the  number 
of  benefactors  we  mention  Gardner  A.  Sage, 
Esq.,  of  'New  York  City. 
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It  is  my  intention  in  this  short  letter  to  give 
to  your  readers,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are 
good  Dutch  people,  and  .love  the  old  Dutch 
Church,  a  brief  sketch*  oT  ourselves  here,  and 
what  we  are  doing.  We  cannot  say  that  n  we 
are  seven  "  but  three  times  seven,  all  preparing 
for  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  loyal  to  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Surrounded  by  every- 
thing of  a  comfortable  nature,  hardly  anything 
excepted,  save  heat ;  cared  for  by  one  who  looks 
after  our  temporal  interests  with  a  fatherly  eye, 
at  whose  well-spread  board  we  take  our  accus- 
tomed place  daily,  and  receive  what  is  necessary 
to  sustain  the  inner-man,  we  look  forward  to 
anticipations  of  blessed  experiences.     All  the 


Professors  are  hard  at  work,  each 


.us  respec- 


tive department,  dealing  out  that  which  develops 
and  cultivates  the  intellect,  and  stirs  the  heart, 
handling  error  in   every  style  imaginable,  and 
preparing  us  by  way  of  earnest  instruction  to 
become  faithful  exponents  and  defenders  o?  that 
truth  which  we  first  received  from  a   mother's 
lips,    when    she    taught  us  to  pray  -'in  Jesus' 
name."     Dr.  Van  Zandt,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Princeton,  has  entered  upon  his  duties,  and 
the  church  need  not  regret  the  action  of  that 
Synod  which  elected  him  to  nil  the  Theological 
chair  of  its  seminary.     Although  his  disposition 
is  to  favor  his  old  instructor,  yet  he  hesitates  not 
to  differ  from  him  when  this  seems  an  actual  ne- 
cessity.    It  has   always  been  hard  work   you 
know  to  drive  our  theology  from  any  mind  that 
has  once  accepted  it.     Drs.  Le  Witt,  Woodbridge 
and  Demarest,  anxious   that   we   shall   be  the 
means  of  doing  good,  spare  no  pains  in  their  . 
efforts  to  give  their  best  in  the  best  way. 

Suydam  Hall,  another  stately  structure,  the 
corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  June  1871,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  We  hope  to 
enter  the  building  upon  our  return  after  New 
Year's  Day.     Here  there  will  be  four  recitation 


rooms,  chapel,  gymnasium  and  museum.  Mr 
Sage,  by  a  gift  of  $40,000  or  more,  has  secured 
to  us  a  beautiful  library  building,  to  be  located 
on  the  ri^ht  of  Hertzcg  Hall. 

The  library  now  in  Hertzog  Hall,  numbering  in 
ail  about  18,000  volumes,  will  be  removed  totho 
G.   A.   Sage    Library,   whenever    that  may   be 
completed.     We  expect  still  more  than  this.    The 
beneficence  of  Mr.  Suydam   has   secured  more. 
He  has  given  money  to  build  another  Professor's 
house— the  Professor  occupying  the  chair  which 
•  he   but   a   short  time   ago   endowed'    He  has 
given  funds  to  keep  the  grounds  and  building  in 
repair;  and  with  all  this  we  hope  to  do  better 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.     The   Church 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  benefactors,  of  its 
Institutions,  and  of  its  Ministry.     The  Seminary 
needs  what  any  institution  must  have  to  ensure 
success— sympathy.       Every    church   member 
must  believe  that  he  or  she  is  personally  inter- 
ested, and  determined  to  push  on  the  work,  until 
the  Theological  Seminary  here,  and  the  one  in 
Holland,  Mich.,  shall  be  second  to  none  in  this 
country.     There  is  nothing  in  the  way,  and  the 
world  is  large  enough  for  all.     In  the  same  way 
that  you  would  not  justify  a  man  for  remaining 
in  limited  spheres  of  life   if  he  can  help  it,  so 
we  know  that  you  would  not  rejoice   in  seeing 
our  Institutions  standing  still.     Push  ahead,  give 
us  earnest  prayers,  sympathy,  and  liberal  sup- 
port, and  never  forget  that  with  a  long  pull   a 
Strong   pull  and  a  pull   altogether,  the  Church 
itself  shall  extend  her  stakes  and  lengthen  her 
cords,  until    the    truths    of  Jesus    Christ    shall 
become  as  household  words,  guiding  immortal 
souls  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

Yours  truly, 

Incog. 
Hertzog  Hall,  New  Brunswick, 
Nov.  1st.  1872. 
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[With  much  labor  and  care  we  have 
compiled  the  following  synopsis  of  events 
since  the  first  of  the  year  in  Somerset 
and  Hunterdon  counties.  We  teust  it 
w*ll  be  valuable  as  a  table  of  reference, 
especially  in  connection  with  similar 
tables  to  appear  in  each  number  of  Our 
Home,  extending  over  the  month  prece- 
F 


ding  the  time  when  we  put  the  magazine 
to  press.  As  the  ground  to  be  gone  over 
in  subsequent  numbers  will  be  about  the 
one-eleventh  of  what  we  now  present 
separate  important  matters  will  receive 
more  extended  notice.  We  shall  also 
keep  up  the  table  of  marriages  and  deaths, 
.as  something  of  continued  and  permanent 
interest. — Eds.] 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

1872. 

JANUARY. 

1st.— South  Branch:  Presentation  of  gold 
headed  cane  to  Abraham  Araermau,  Esq.,  by 
choir  of  church. 

3rd. — Somerville:  Court  met;  John  Limhdoy 
foreman  of  GrTand  Jury.  Six-Mile  Run:  Mrs. 
Wm.  Williamson  suddenly  died  in  carriage  re- 
turning from  donation  visit. 

4th. — Raritau:  Dr.  Jero.  Whitenedk,  a  re- 
spected citizen,  kicked  in  head  by  horse  ;  died 
7th. 

5th. — Millstone:  Great  purchase  of  property 
by  A.  D.  Meliek,  Jr.,  &  Bro.;  1,632  acres  for 
$241,550. 

10th. — Somerville  :  Grand  Jury  made  present- 
ment against  old  Board  of  Freeholders. 

12th. — Somerville:  Attempt  to  break  jail  by 
Tfinsley  and  other  prisoners,  frustrated  by 
Sheriff.     Court  of  Appeals  held. 

'22nd.—  Somerville:  Meeting  of  Farmer's  Mu- 
tual Fire  Ins.  Co.  at  Fritt's  Hotel.  P.  E.  Voor- 
hees re-elected  President.  * 

23rd. — Millstone:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  F. 
T.  C<>r win. 

24th. — Somerville:  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Mesick.  Liberty  Corner:  Ditto  of  Rev.  J. 
T.  English. 

29th. — Bound  Brook:  Fire:  losses  by  John 
Van  Eps  and  Sirs.  Bogart. 

FEBRUARY. 

8th.— Somerville :  Entertainment  in  Somerset 
Hall  by  Dramatic  Club,  for  benefit  of  People's 
Reading  Room  and  Library  Association,  netting 
SI  00. 

14th —Somerville:  Div.  S.  of  T.  sociable  in 
Somerset  Hall. 

loth. — Somerville:  Lecture  to  colored  men 
by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Rex  on  "The  importance  of  the 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge." 

21st — Raritan:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  J.  Le 
Fevre. 

22nd.— Somerville  :  Washington's  birthday. 
Concert  by  Raritan  Cornet  Band  in  evening. 

27th. — Somerville:  Gov.  Parker  appoints  J 
V.  Voorhees,  Esq.,  prosecutor  of  the  pleas. 

29th.— Somerville:     Board    of     Freeholders 
order    members    of    previous   Board    to    make 
statements  of  money  had  and  received. 
.march. 

Gth.— Raritan:  Fire  at  Reese,  Staats  &  Me- 
lick's  machine  shops.  .  * 

7th. — Somerville:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  £1. 
D.  Doohttle. 


11th.— Somerville:  Harugari  parade.  Lam- 
ington:  Post  Office  established  «  John  Skillman 
postmaster. 

14th.— Martinville:  School  exhibition. 

18th. — Somerville;  Run  away  Of  horses  at- 
tached to  Campbell,  Lane  &  Co's.  wagons. 
Ditto  of  horses  of  Thos.  Adams. 

19th. — Somerville:  Run  away  of  horses  of 
George  Runk. 

21st. — Keadington:  Joseph  Thompson  mad- 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

APRIL. 

1st.—  Neshanic:  Peter  Q,  Brokasv  made  post- 
master vice  Black  well,  resigned.  Flaggtown: 
E.  B.  Allen  made  postmaster  vice  McDonald;  re- 
signed. •  • 

2nd.— Somerville:  Trial  of  Rev.  N.  E.  Smith 
before  Classis  of  Raritan  in  2nd  Church.  Found 
guilty  of  charges,  ami  deposed  from  the  min- 
istry. 

8th. — Town  elections  everywhere.  Board  of 
Freeholders  stand  5  Republicans  to  4  Demo- 
crats. 

11th.— Bound  Brook:  Lecture  by  Robert 
Voorhees,  Esq,,  on  "Beauties  of  Nature." 

IGth.— SomerviHe:  Spring  term  of  Court 
opens.  J.  V.  D.  Hoagland  foreman  of  Grand 
Jury. 

MAY. 

3rd.— Somerville:  Father  Gavazzi  of  Italy 
lectured  in  2nd  Church  on  "  Free  Italy."  Ber- 
nardsville:  C.  D.  Smith  made  postmaster. 

6th.— Somerville:  Flection  for  town  commis- 
sioners. 

22nd.— M'iddlebush:  Silver  wedding  of  Mr; 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  W.  Wychoff. 

29th. — Bound  Brook:  Sale  of  valuable  prop- 
erty and  stock  of  Fitzgerald's. 

Slst. — Somerville:  Silver  wedding  of  Wil- 
liam Ross,  Jr.  and  wife. 

JUNE. 

2nd.— Neshanic:  Suicide   of  John    I   Moore. 

Gth.— Somerville:  Publication  of  county 
finances  showing  expenditures  for  the  past  year 
to  be  $184,301. 10;  indebtedness  $93,819.15. 

11th.— Somerville:  Suicide  of  Mrs.  John 
Miller. 

13th. — Millstone:  Concert  under  direction  of 
Wrn.  E.  Corliss. 

17th.— Chimney  Rock:  Picnic  of  Schiller 
Lodge  of  Somerville. 

2oth.— Somerville :  Second  entertainment  of 
Dramatic  Club  in  Somerset  Hall. 
22nd. — Somerville:  Barn  of  P.  Van  Deventer 
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burned.  Bedrai aster:  Sabbath  School  Concert 
in  Reformed  Church. 

25th.—  Shc-Mile-Run :  Nam©  changed  to 
Franklin  Park. 

27th. — Reading-ton:  Suicide  of  Lewis  Keiple- 

JULY. 

1st— Somerville  :  New  mail  route  established 
to  Millstone,  Harlingen,  etc. 

6th.—  Somerville:  Meeting  of  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  hear  License  question  ;  adjourned 
it  to  September. 

7th.— South  Branch  :   Re-opening  of  church. 

10th.— Somerville:  Fearful  thunder-shower, 
striking  in  many  places. 

19th— Somerville:  Closing  exercises  of  Pub 
lie  School :   If  J).  Davison   retires  as  principal 

2.5th.—  Somerville:  Formation  of  Liberal 
Democratic  Club  in  evening;  I.  N.  Kits,  Esq. 
made  president. 

26th.— Somerville :  Base  Ball  match  between 
Pickwick  and  G-ood-will  Clubs. 

2Sxh.— Somerville :  Re-opening  of  2nd  Church 
after  repairs. 

ArOUST. 

6ih.— Raritau :  Grant  and  Wilson  Club 
formed  ;  F.  J.  Frefinghuysom  president. 

13th.— Somerville:  Address  of  S.  W.  Daven- 
port in  Somerset  Had.  Baskmgbridge :  Bible 
Society  met.     Receipts  during  year,  $1,701.35. 

15th.— Harlingen:  Harvest  Home"  of  Ref. 
Church. 

20th.—  Lamington 
Sisters. 

30th.— Somerville 
sick,  Esq.,  in  Somerset  Hull 

SEPTEMBER. 

3rd.— Somerville:  County  Temperance  As»'n 
met  in  2nd  Church. 

5th. — Somerville 
and  Brown  Clubs. 

10  th. — Millstone; 
Sabbath  School  Ass'n. 
dent. 

12th.—  North  Branch:  Parade  of  Grant  and 
Wilson  Clubs  of  Somerville  and  Raritan.  Som- 
erville :   Corner-stone  of  Baptist  Church  laid. 

J  3th.— Somerville:  Concert  by  Vescelius 
Sisters. 

17th.—  Bound  Brook:  Speeches  by  Throck- 
morton and  others. 

23rd.—  Somerville :  Stage  line  to  Raman  es- 
tablished. 

27th.—  Somerville:  Decision  of  Court  on 
question  of  beer  license  adverse  to  applicants 
with  some  exceptions.  ' 


Concert     of    Vesceliu.- 
Address  of  Win.  P.   Me- 


First 


parade    of  Gre 


iey 


Annual  Meeting  of  County 
Ralph  Voorhees,  presi- 
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28th.— Somerville:  Blind   Tom   at   Somerset 
Hall. 

OOTORER. 

1st.— Somerville:  Annual  meeting  of  People's 
R.  R-  and  L.  Ass'n.  Receipts  during  year 
$894.61.  Bal.  in  treasury  .$6.16.  Greeley 
stopped  at  depot,  and  was  met  by  the  curious. 
Somerset  Co.  Fair  opened. 

4th.— Somerville :  Address  bv  John  Y  Fos- 
ter. 

9th.—  Somerville  :  Address  by.  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

15th.— Somerville:  Democratic  Co.  Conven- 
tion nominated  Skiilrnan  for  Senator  and  Potter 
for  Surrogate.  Pluckamiri:  60th  anniversary 
wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Arsdale. 

1 6th. — Somerville;  Republican  Co.  Conven- 
tion nominated  Wood  for  Senator  and  Freling- 
huysen  for  Surrogate. 

20th.— Adamsville :  Sunday  School  anniver 
sary. 

21st.— Peapack:  Fire  consuming dwellingand 
out- buildings  of  Joseph  Barry. 

26th.— Somerville  :  Horse  epidemic  appeared. 
■  29th.— Somerville  :  Rev.  Dr.  Messier  preached 
his  40th  Anniversary  Discourse. 

NOVEMBER. 

1st.— Somerville  :  Address  by  Secretary  Robe- 
son. 

3rd.— Woodville:  Sunday  School  anniversary. 

5th.— Election  day.  In  Somerset  maj.  for 
Wood,  6S3  ;  for  Frelinghuyseu,  685  ;  for  Potts, 
428— ail  Republicans ;  for  Smalley  (Bern.)  1 .508 
(no  opposition);  for  Schenek.  (Rep.)  528:  foj 
Pres.  Grant,  485. 

7th.— Raritan:  Chapel  of  3rd.  Ref.  Church 
re-dedicated. 

19th.— Bound  Brook:  David  Munday  killed 
by  ?A  o'clock  train  from  New  York,  while  walk- 
ing on  railroad  track. 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY.  1672. 

JANUARY. 

1st.— White  House:  Presentation  of  gold 
watch  to  John  P.  Brothers,  MechanicsviUe : 
Sunday  School  Exhibition. 

11th.— Frenchtowu:  Run  away  of  team  of 
Samuel  Rockafellow,  doing  serious  injury. 

12th.— White  House:  Organization  of  brass 
band.     Fleming-ton :  Lecture  by  John  B.  Guugh. 

17th— Muunlainville:  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
Amos  H.  Beliis. 

18th.— Solebury:  Rev.  G.  H.  Lansou  ordained 
pastor  of  Baptist  church. 
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24th. — Glen  Gardner :  Temperance  meeting. 
White  House:  Donation  visit  of  Rev,  Wm. 
Bailey. 

26th. — Pottersville  :  Musical  convention. 

31st. — Cokesburg:  Temperance  meeting. 

FEBRUARY. 

1st.— Annandale:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  J. 
A.  Yan  Doren. 

4fch. — Meehanicsville :  Run-away  of  horses 
of  L.  Yan  Horn. 

loth.— Reaviile:  Robert  R.  Smith  appointed 
postmaster.  Ringoes :  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
Israel  Poulson. 

21st. — Ringoes:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Larison. 

22nd.— Donation  visit  of  Rev.  J.  Smock. 

MARCH. 

9th. — New  Germantown :  Resignation  of  Rev 
J.  C.  Puy  after  19  years  pastorage  over  Lu- 
theran Church.  White  House  :  Spring  meeting 
of.  Classis  of  Raritan  (Reformed.) 

13th.— Mt  Airy:  Robbery  of  store  of  E.  B. 
Holcombe  A:  Co. 

16th.— Fairraonnt :  Accident  ro  German  ped- 
lar by  -which  he  just  escaped  death. 

18th.— Flemington:  Gov.  Parker  appoints  0. 
Esq.,  county  prosecutor  of  the 


P.  Ohamberiam 
pleas. 


APRIL. 

:    Sprim 


term    of    Court 


bv    R. 


9th. — Fiemington 
opens. 

14th.— White    House:  Barn   owned 
Swackhamrner,  Esq.,  consumed. 

28th.— Lebanon  :  Rev.  W.  Yan  Benschoten 
preached  his  farewell  sermon. 

MAY. 

2nd.  White  House:  Cushetunk  Mi,  on  fire 
for  several  days. 

1 7  th. — Junction :  Serious  injury  to  John  Mer- 
lett  by  run  away  of  horses. 

31st— Flemington:  Suicide  of  Wra.  Gray. 
Frenchtown :  Rev.  W.  H.  Shewer  accepts  call 
of  Baptist  Church  as  pastor. 

JUXE. 

14th.— Immense  damage  done  throughout  the 
County  by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

JULY. 

13th.— White  House:  Sale  of  hotel  property 
to  David  Sanderson. 

23rd.— CUntoo :  Suicide  of  Morris  Roden- 
bough. 

24th.— Frenchtown:  Sale  of  Foundry  and 
Machine  shops  to  Andrew  Robertson. 

AUGUST. 

1st.— Frenchtown:  Meeting  of  Hunterdon 
County  Teacher's  Ass'm 


9th.—  New  Germantown  :  Burglarious  entry 
of  store  of  Fisher  <&  Specht,  and  robbery  of 
about  $800,  by  blowing  safe. 

10th. — Junction :  M.  E.  Church  corner  stone 
laid. 

13th. — White  House :  First  annual  meeting 
of  Building  and  Loan  Ass'n. ;  P.  E.  Yoorheea 
re-elected  president. 

17th.— Junction :  John  Y.  Stockton  post- 
master vice  Wells  resigned.  Flemington :  Meet- 
ing of  "Jersey  Blue  Amateur  Editors'  Assn. ;" 
L.  Mott,  president. 

30th. — Clinton :  Run  away  accident  to  Benj. 
Homans. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3rd'— Flemington :  Fail  term  of  Court  open.3. 

8th.- — New  Germantown :  Farewell  sermon  of 
Rev.  J.  Harris  of  M.  E.  Church. 

9th.— Flemington:  Court  heard  applications 
for  beer  licenses  ;  granted  8,  refused  17. 

11th.-— Scranton :  Anniversary  of  Sundav 
School  of  Ref.  Church. 

18th. — Lebanon:  Union  Sunday  School  pic- 
nic of  seven  schools. 

22nd.— Pattenburg :  Fearful  Sunday  riot  of 
Irishmen  and  negros ;  four  killed,  and  many 
wounded. 

24th. — Flemington:  County  fair  opens.  Fair- 
mount;  Run  away  accident  to  Aaron  Sutton. 

26th. — Flemington:  Dwelling  of  Isaac  Suy- 
dam  consumed  by  fire. 

OCTOBER. 

9th. — Flemington:  Serious  injury  by  run 
away  horse  to  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Mott. 

]  5th. — Flemington :  Meeting  of  District  Medi- 
cal Society  at  house  of  Geo.  F.   Crater. 

16th.— Lebanon  :  Dedication  of  M.  E.  Church  j 
sermon  by  Dr.  Eddy  of  New  York. 

17th.— Flemington:  Hon.  J.  C.  Rafferty  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Common  Pleas  by  Governor 
Parker  vice  Judge  P.  E.  Yoorhees,  deceased. 
Bloomsbury;  Dr.  Slack  gets  250,000  salmon 
eggs  from  California  with  which  to  stock  the 
Delaware  river. 

27th. — Clinton :  Serious  accident  by  run  away 
horse  to  Enos  Terrabury. 

30th.— High  Bridge  :  Meeting  of  County  Sun- 
day School  Ass'n. 

NOVEMBER. 

5th. — Election.  In  County  maj.  for  Greeley 
(Lib.)  674;  maj.  for  Hamilton  (Dem.)  ±10: 
maj.  for  Hoppock  (Rep.)  121:  maj.  for  Carpen- 
ter (Pern.)  282. 

13th.—  White  House  :  Hugh  Gilroy  killed  on 
railroad.  New  Germantown :  Installation  of 
Rev.  J.  F.  Deiner  as  pastor  of  Lutheran  Church. 


1 
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FROM  JAN.   1st,   1872,  TO  NOV    15th 


1872 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


OEXTLEMAX. 

Allen,  E.B 

Adair,  Wm.  N 

Alvord,  H.  G 

Brinkerhoff,  G.  T . .  . 

Belli?.,  D.  A.  S 

Brown,  Win.  F 

Beekman,  R.  M 

Baird,  A.  Y.  S 

Bergen,  IX  0 

Bergen.  John  Y 

Burmisron,  B.  L 

Bodine,  Thos.  C...  ... 

Borland,  W.  W 

Dow,  John 

Dow,  James 

Ditraars,  J.G 

PeH&rt,  David  Y.... 

Doig,  Rev  R.  ..... . 

Emery,  A.   A 

Either,  James  EL  .  .  ., 

Eisner,  Cornelias  B.   . 

Freeh :  T.  W 

Garretsori,  John  0. .  . 

Garretsori,  Stephen  E. 

.Hopper,  Amos 

Hurchinson,  Ohas.  S.  . 
Hutchinson,   H.  W.  ., 

Hunter.  Era nk 

Honeymao,  Chas.  B.. 

Jewell,  Alex. 

Kline,  Peier  L 

Low,  John  M 

Lane,  John  S. 

Low,  Wm,  II 

Meiick,  Tunis  D 

Messier,  Wm.  Y 

McOuiloch.  Alex.  . 

Noll,  David....', 

Oakey,   Marcellus. . .  . 
Polheums,  Win.  E. ... 

Price,  George  H 

Eoihetnus,  Peter  S 

Rockafellar,   Geo.  W." 

Sutphen,  John 

Shull,  James  S 

Skiflman,  John  H. .  .  . 

Stubz,  Eibert 

Tunison,  Henry  V 

Yan  Peli,  Mathew 

Yan  Pelt,  Geo.  B 

Yandervt-er,  P.  S 

Yan  CleeC  Theodore'! 
Yan  Deursea.  D.  C.  . . 

Yoorhees,  Ed.  L 

Yan  Nest,  John  C 

Wood,  Meiaacthon  P. 


LA1>Y. 

...Sarah  E.  Post 

, . .  Sarah  C.  Ford 

.  .Nettie  Thompson 

..  .Mary  A.  Bobmson..  . . . 
.  .'.Laura  E.  SkilLman..  .  .  . 

.  .Susan  Collins 

.  .Kate  Yan  Doren 

. .  .Aletta  Tunison 

.  .Jennie  Yan  Pelt 

.  .  Cr>,th.  A.  Amerrnan.  . .  . 
,  .  .Sarah  Wycho,T.  >. 

.  . Beekman' 

.  .Annie  £.  Ludlow 

.  .Ella  M.  Thompson 

.  .Lizzie  Crater 

.  .Lois  Cotanch 

.  .Melvina  Covert 

.  .Adeline  L.  Garretton.  . 

.  .  Yirginia  WyckofF._„. .  . 
.  .Mary  E.  Harkaess"  . . . 
..Susan  A.  Chamberlain. 

.  .Emma  Atwater 

.  .Maria  Yan  Liew 

.  .Addie  X.  Irwin 

..Kate  Thompson 

.  .Rosanna  Hudson 

..Ida.Birdsall 

.  .Sarah  J.  Har-.rood 

.  .Yinie  Gilciersleeve 

.  .Jane  Yoorhees 

.  .Jane  E.  Little 

.Mary  E.  Burroughs..  .  . . 
.  .Mary  Yan  Pelt 

.Amelia  Eisher 

.  .Sarah  M.  Studdiford.  . . 

.Rue  H.  Belli? 

Annie  Hart 

.  .Sophia  Dushank.  ...... 

.  .Ella  Eitinge 

.Harriet  Yan  Nuys 

.  .Louisa  Voorhees 

,  .Annie  M.  Yoorhees 

.Cornelia  Molleson 

•  Aletta  R.  Quick .... 

.Mary  C.  Yan  Haughn... 

.Xettie  Benbrook. 

.Phcebe  A.  Drak^ 

.Magdalene  S.  Dalley.  . .  . 

•  Lydia  Y.  Smith 

.Ladie  L.  Garrotson 

.Ellen  Brokasv 

.Alvarettn  Gordon 

.Elizabeth  Tevvksbury. 

.Sadie  R.  Daveaport. 

.Mary  Taylor 

.Lizzie  W.  Davis. 


DATE. 

..Jan.  2. 
..Mar.  17 

..Oct.  16. 
.  .Jan.  31, 
.  .Aug.  27 
.  .  Sept.  5 . 
.  .Oct.  2.. 
.  .Oct.  16 
.  .Get.  23. 
.  .Nov.  7.. 
..Oct.  31. 
.  .Oct.  31. 
.  .Jon.  10. 
.Jan.  14. 
.Mar.  7.. 
.April  4.. 
.May  15.. 
..Oct,  22. 
.  .May  — 
.  . Mar.  1 2 
.Mar.  27. 
.June  19. 
:Eeb.  7.  . 
.Mar.  6.. 
.Jan.v'3.  . 
.Jan.  17. 
.Nov.  13. 
.June  20. 
.July  23.. 
..Mar.  27. 
.  Oct,  9 .  . 
.Feb.  14.. 
.June  1... 
.Nov.  9.  , 
.Feb. 
.Apr. 
-Aug 
.Aug 
.July 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Nov, 
.Apr. 
.Jan.  24. 
.Apr.  17. 
.June  1.  . 
.Oct.  1... 
.Mar.  14. 
.Mar.  2.. 
.May  8.. 
.Juno  5.. 
Aug.  IS. 
Sept.  26. 
Oct.  3... 
Oct,  16.. 
.Mav  22. 


17. 

21. 

.18. 

10. 
10.. 
16. 
7.. . 
25. 


PLACE. 

.  .Harlingen 

. .  Raritan 

.  .Somerviile 

.  .Harlingen 

.  .Harlingen 

.  .  Harlingen 

. .  Pleasant  Plains. 

...Milltown 

.  .North  Branch.-. 
. .South  Branch. . 
..South  Branch.  . 
.  .  New  Centre .... 

.  -Newark 

..Somerviile 

. . Peapack  

.  .Earitan , 

.  .Millstone , . . 

.  .Pleasant  Plains 
.  .Someiwilie  .... 
.  .Bound  Brook,  .  , 
,  .Bound  Brook.  .  . 

•  .New  Haven.  .  .  . 
.Middlebrook 

,  .Millstone 

•  Peapack 

.Raritan 

.  .  Somerviile 

.Raritan  .'', 

.  Somerviile 

.Now  Centre.  .  .  . 
..North  Branch.  .. 

.  Harlingen 

.North  Branch.  .  . 

.Somerviile 

•South  Branch. . . 

.Raritan 

.  Somerviile 

.Somerviile 

•  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 

-Boyce  field 

.Somerviile 

•  Bedansville 

•  Bound  Brook..  .  . 

..Millstone 

-Raritan 

•  Fleming-ton 

.Franklin  Park..  . 
-South  Branch... 
.North  Branch..  . 
.Millstone.  ...... 

.Millstone 

.Millstone , 

Weston 

Raritan 

South  Branch. .  .  . 
Eiagj.rtov.-n 


CLERGY-MAX. 


.  .  Doolittle . .  . 
.  .Scarlett.  .  .  . 

.  .Gardner..  .  . 

.  .Doolittle..  . , 
.  .Gardner.. .  . 

.  .Sears. ...... 

.  .Doolittle.  ... 

.  -Doolittle...  . 

..Pitcher.... 

..Pitcher.... 

.Pitcher 
.  -Morris.  .  .  .  . 
.  .Thompson.. 
.  .Haggerty  .  . 

.LeEevre..  .  . 

.McWilliams. 

.Mahon 

.Mesick 

.Rodgers 

.Lodgers  . .  . 

.Johnson..  .  . 

.Sears 

.Thompson..  . 

-Davis 

.Mesick 

•  LeEevre... 

.Messier 

.  Pitcher  .... 
.Doolittle.  . . . 

.Gardner 

.  Pool 

.Scarlett 

.  Pitcher 

.  Da  vis 

.Mesick 

.Mesick 

.Oakey 

.Mesick 

.Mesick 

-Yoorhees  . . . 

.Lodgers 

.Quick 

.Davis 

.Winans 

.Sears 

.Pitcher 

.  Doolitde. . . . 

.Cor  win 

.McWilliams.  . 
McWilliams.  . 

Srong 

Imbrie. ...... 

Pitcher 

Ludlow 


the  ubfc  o?lrieJLn0t  C°mplete'  th°Ugh  mednt  t0  be  »ccurate  «  to  **  »  goes.    The  same  i.  tie  case  with 
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GENTLEMAN'. 

Alpaugh.  Peter  C. 
Apgar,  Mancius  H 
Apgar,  Andrew  S... 

Bell,  Edward  J 

.Bullock,  John  A,.. 
Brothers,  John  P.. . 

Burns.  Peter 

Budd,  Geo.  B 

Bodine  Thomas  C. 

Barnet  William 

Boves,  Chas.  W 

Caskev,  Win.  K. .  .  . 

*  Craig-,  Win 

Craig,  Richard 

Dalle;,-,  J.  W 

Dilley,  Theodore. . . 
Ditmars,  Samuel  A.  . 

•  Emmons,  Mahloa*  . . 

HJnge,  Charles.. . 

Felmly.  A.  M 

Fritts,  Ransom 

■  Fritts,  John  F '. 

Hoagland 

Hockeubery,  Jacob. 

Henry,  Firman 

Haver,  Peter  W , 

Jones  Ross 

Johnson,  Simon  A..  . 
Kline,  Ma  ran  J,  . . 

Lake,  Jacob  S 

Lunger,  Abraham  P... 
Layer.,  Geo.  P.".  .  ..  .. 

Melick,  Junes  L. 

Naylor,  Wm.  C. . . 

Petri,  A.  E /.  * 

Slater,  Aivord 

Stephens.  Richard  h! 

Slater,  Wm.  H 

Sloan,  Cornelius. 

Shay,  Theodore 

Schomp,  Wm  field. 
Stryker,  W.  H.  H.... 

Teafe,  Jeremiah.  ..... 

Van  Fleet,  Abrara.  . 

Vilkill,  Peter  H 

William  sou,  R.  A 

Woodruff,  Wm.  1L. 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY 


LADY. 

Emeline  D.  Swayze 

Elizabeth  A.  Apgar! 

Ella  Schuyler.  . . . . 

•  •  .  •  Liz/.ie  Hand * 

Lydia  A.  Van  Tiiet.'. 

•  •••Ella  Pickle 

Mary  Ff.  Sehaffer 

..  -Sarah  H.  Johnson. 
...  Helena  T.   Beekman. , 
. .  .Tamsen  J.  Castner. .  , 
. .  ,  Hannah  L.  Moore. 

. .  .  Rachel  Fritts 

...Mary  W.  Dawes 

. .  .Alice  Welch 

.  . . Mary  E.  Anderson.  . . 
. .  .Annie  Bergen 

•  ••Ella  J.  Stryker 

...Clara  Brink 

...Margaret  Apgar.,  .  ... 

..Addle  £.  Park.... 

. -Melissa  Fritts ] 

.  .Addie  Cre viand 

..Minnie  K.  Folk 

..Sarah  E.  Oats .'. 

.  .Elizabeth  Galiek 

.  .Emma  Werts 

.  .Matilda  Love 

•  -Eva  A.  Ap^n? \\ 

-  .  Eimira  Hawn '..'.'.'. 

■  .Charlotte  A.  Felmley. . 
.  .Jennie  K.  Lunger. 

..Jennie  F.  Hall 

.  .Jessie  Van  Natta 

.  .Jane  Carku ft" 

.  .M.  A.  Gamble 

.Mary  C.  Ribbons.  .  . ... 

■  .Carrie  Smith 

.Maria  Robertson.  . 
.Anna  Miller. 
.Hannah  Barden'. '.  '. 

•  Sarah  Lane 

.Erne lino  Coif.. 
.Mary  J.   Lance .".".' 

•  Kate  Van  Doren.  . 

•  Magde  Lane . 

•  Sarah  Rounsavell. 
.Sarah  J.  Hoagiand 


DATE. 

Feb.  17.. 

Mar.  20. 

June  8.  .- 

. . .  Mar.  9 . 

...Jant  9... 

.  ..Jan.  31.. 
...  -Apr.  2.. 
...  .May  25  . 

...Oct.  31.. 

. .  .Jan.  29.. 

...Aug.  17. 
-  ..Oct.  1... 
.  ..Feb.   13. 
....Feb.  —  ., 
...Jan.  31... 
...Feb.  1.... 
.  .  .Nov.  7. 
...May  9.. 

-  -  .Sept.  IF 
...Feb.  6.. 
. .  .Pel).  15.. 
. .  .Feb.  19  , 

•  •  .Sept.  25. 
.  • .June  2.  . 

..Oct.  ]7.. 

•  .  -Nov.  13. 

•  •  -Jan.  10.. 
. .  -Apr.  20. 

.  -Oct,  26. 
.  .Nov.  5.  . 
.  .Jan.  22.. 
. .June  19. 
.  .Jan.  1.. 
..Kay  4.. 
••Aug.  7.. 
..Jan.  13.. 

-  -Feb.  17  . 
.  .May  16  . 

■  •  May  16... 
.  .May  15... 
.  .June  2.  . 

•  Nov.  2.. 

•  .Nov.  2... 

■  -Jan.  17..  . 

•  Sept.  26.  . 

•  Feb.  2.. 
■  Aug.  26 


PLACE.                   CLERGYMEN 
.  Hampden ipgar 

•  Mountain  villa.  ..  .Bellis..  . 


•  Stanton.  ...... 

•  Fleming ton.  .  . . 
.White  House.  . 
.  GardnersvilJe. . . 

Gardm-rsville.  . 
New  Centre.  . . 
Spruce  Run...  . 

-  -White  House.  .. 

•  -Spruce  Run 

.  -Stanton; 

•  -German  Valley. 

-  .Sidney 

.  .White  House.  .  , 

.White  House.  . . 
.Frenchtown.  . . . 
.California 

•  White  House. 
■  Spruce  Run.  . .  ] 
-Spruce  Run 

•  North  Branch... 

•  Potterstown. . . 
..New  Gerrnant'w 
.Fiemmgtoh . 

•  Stanton 

•  Mounuiiimlle.  . 
■Readington. 

•  Round  Valley. . 

.Fasten 

.White  House  .  . 

Glen  Gardner  .  . 

White  House.. . 

Reading  ton.  .  . . 

Spruce  Run 

•Peapack 

Kingwood 

New  Genua nt'v 


•  Apgar 

.Brown 

•  VanBenschoten 

.Kline 

-Kline 

.Pitcher 

.Pitcher 

.Bailer..'...,. 

.  Kline .* 

•  VanBenschoten. 

.Killer 

.Williamson 


.Bailey... 
.Francis  . 
.•Bellis..  . 
.Blauvelt . 
Kline.... 
Kline.  .  . . 
Dooiittle. 


n.Diener 

.  .Dooiittle 

•  .Dooiittle.  . . 
..Bellis......  . 

.  .Bailey 

.  .Cornell 

.  .Belfour  .... 
.  .Dooiittle.  . .  . 
.  -Chamberlain 

.La  coy 

.  Smock 

•  Kline 

.Thompson..  , 


rloj 


.Cokesburg 

•  Pleasant  Run.  . 
.  Fairmount  .  .  .  . 

Readington 

White  House.  . 

Spruce  Run 

New  Brunswick 


m.Duy 

-  .Apgar.  . .  . 
.  .Belhs.... 

.  .Van Dense; 
..Wiilox.... 
.  .Smoek.  .  .  . 

-  .Bailey 

. .  Kline 

. . Steele 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 


FROM  JANUARY  1st,    1872,  TO  NOVEMBER 


15th,    1872. 


NAME. 

Ames.  Erasmus  D 

B;shop,  Leander. 
.  Brohaw,  Marv.  .  . .  ..'.'" 

Berg,  Cassie  B 

Clayton,  Maria ".".".'.* .' 

Chumimruun,  John  P.  .  .  . . 

Cain,  Jaraes mmm\ 

Crus-n,  Phoebe  M.". 

Cobb,   Annie 

Couhlin,  Isaac ..... 

Conover,  Amnio  s!  ....    . 
Co*,  Jciin. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 

PLACE. 

.  .Somerville 

.  .MkhJ'ebrook "* 

. .South  Branch. ............. \ 

.  .North  branch 

.  .Somerville .".'.'* 

.  .Bloomington 

.SomervilJe 

.Harlingen. 

.SumervilJo 

-Bashing  Ridge. .... .' ." ."  ■  ' .' .' .'  .' 

.Somerville " 

. Centre vilio. . . 


DATE. 

. .  .August  15. . . . 

..  .March  3] 

Vpril  10 

.  - .  August  9 

. . .January  13 

.  .  .January  13..'.;.; 
— fanuary  3 

..May  30. 

..August   17 

. .  September  1 . . . 

.  -September  1. . . 

.  .October  IS 


AGE. 


.68 

.Infant  . 
.  6  5 

.67 

.61 

.26 

.-'F  .... 

.81 

.7 

R9 


r 


TABLE  OF  DEATHS. 


I 


Dunham,  David 

Dunham,  Chris 

Durling,  A.  II.  K 

Eibertson.  Catharine  J. 

Eyriug,  William  C.  . .  . 

iKtzgerald,  James  II. . 

Goltra,  James  P 

Gurretson.  Daniel  P. .  . 

Hoagland,  Phoebe  S.  .. 

Hoagland,   Elsie 

Hefierraan,  John 

HoHgiuud,  John 

Hart  well.  8.  S 

Harned,  Minnie 

Hall,  Eveleyn  M 

Holcomb,  Martha  J 

Hartwiek,  William 

Honeyman,  William.. . . 

Hoffman/ D.  K 

Johnson.  S.  E 

Kline.  Peter  P .".' 

Kipie.  Lewis 

Kershaw,  John  V.  L. . . 

Lincoln  Robert 

Luse,  Sarah  J 

Low,  Henrv  W 

McKissach,'  Peter  &.-... 

Mershaa,  Mrs 

Moore,  John  I 

Miller,  Mrs.  John 

Maxwell.  Jane 

McXabb.'  Lizzie  J " 

Mason,  Pethnol 

Opie,  Rachel 

Polhemus,  Peter  P 

Parsed,  Sarah 

Phdhower,  Philip,  J...'. 

Reger.  Aletta,  M 

Richards,  John  J 

Staats,  John 

Stevens,  Lillie 

Sanborn,  Elizabeth 

Smith,  Eleanor 

Sutphen,  John  G 

Skillman,  A.  V.  A 

Stryker,   Maria 

Stryker,  Charles ... 

Sutphen.  Marv 

Sparrow,  John 

Smith.  Thomas 

Stryker,  Jeremiah 

Shepperd,  Addie  G 

Stryker,  Jeremiah 

Staats,  Henry  X 

Stryker,  .Nicholas  V.    . .. 

Sehomp,  Cornelius 

Stryker,  Sallie  A 

Smith,  William .. 

Thompson.   Susannah.  .  .  . 

Vanderveer.  Joseph 

Vanderveer.  Mary 

Van  Xostrand.  Mrs 

Van  Camp,  Jeaanette 

Voorhees,  Theodore 

Voorhees.  Isaac  N ;  . 

Van  Middlesworth,  Turns. 

*  oorhees,  Cornelius 

Voorhees,  Kzekiel  B. ... . 
>  ooriiees,  Geor-^e  (J. 
Van  Dorem  William.'.'.'.'.'. 

Voorhees,  Sarah 

Van  Fleet,  Andrew.','.'.*." 
Whiteaack,  Elizabeth  J. . 


•  SomervUle.  . .  ., 

.Somerville 

.Somerville.  .  .  ., 
.Griggstown.  . . 
.South  Branch. , 
.Bound  Brook.  . 
.Liberty  Corner. 

.Somer-sille 

.Millrown 

.Hillsborough.  . 
.Weston.  ...... 

.Xorth  Branch..  . 

.Scmerville 

.  Mid  diebush.  .  .  . 


. . .February  23. 
.  .August  29... 
,  ..August  29.  .  . 
. .  .August  10... 
, .  .September  9. 

..May  13 

.  .January  2-4. . 
..February  It-;. 
. .January  11 . . 
. .January   20.. 

..March  10 

..April  10 

..April  15 

..Julv  1 


.76 

.Infant 

.1 

.25 

.€4 

.38. 
.80..*!" 

.67 

.76 

.78 

.85 

.61 


.  .Millstone. ...... 

.  .Kingston , 

.  .Lamington 

,  .Pluekerain 

.Somerville 

.  Readington 

.Peadingtou 

.Somerville 

.Plainheld 

.Eddy town.  X.  Y. 

.Some 'will  e 

.Millstone 

.Mjddlebnsh '. 

.Xeshauic 

.Somerville 

.Somerville 

■.  Washington  Y  aiie, 

.Somerville 

.Rariiun 

.Roy  cede  Id 

.Jersey  vide.  Ill 

.Peapack 

.South  Branch.  .  .  .. 

.Somerville 

.  Millstone 

.Pluckemm 


.July  14 

.August  24... 
.August  22.  .  . 
.September  14 
.September  26. 

.April  8 , 

.March  31 

.June  27 , 

.August  24. . .  . 
.March  20 . 

.June  16 

.August  21... . 

.Mar^h   IS 

•  March  14 

.June  2 

.June  II 

.July  6 

.  October  14 

.  February  3. ... 

.February  24..  . 

-April  23. 

.October  19..  . . 

.March  20 

.April  21 
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T'M  DREAMING-ever  drearoi< 
jLWith  my  face  against  the  pane, 
I  luck  out  on  tii'  cheerless  mght 
And  its  drear  November  rain  - 
While  the  ghosts  of  joys  departed, 
And  of  hopes  too  bright  to  last. 
Peer  from  the  darksome  silence. 
With  their  memnes  of  the  Past. 
Oh  !  with  what  cruel  brightness 
Mid  the  d-jad  and  varihm'd  years— 
From  what  a  cloud  of  memories. 
Each  phantom  face  now  peers  ! 
ft  seems  again,  the  morning 
01  Life's  fair  opening  day, 

0  er  which  no  coming  sorrow 
Doth  cast  a  shadow  gray. 

A  cottage  on  the  hill-side 
Looks  out  from  'midst  the  trees  : 

1  fancy  I  hear  birds  sir, sr. 
And  a  humming  of  the  bees: 
l  see  again  the  mountains 
Aglow  with  Lh'  rising  sun  ■ 


The  meadow,,  where  the  wild  Sowers 
Were  gathered,  when  tasks  were  done 
I  enter  the  vine-clad  doorway; 
I  sit  in  the  old  arm-chair  ■ 
I  note  the  forms  of  lord  ones 
Whose  words  made  music  there  : 
They  come  and  throng  around  me, 
I  almost  hear  them  speak  :— 
A  face  bends  o'er  my  shoulder; 
Her  light  breath  tans  my  cheek- 
But  I  wake  with  start  and  shudder  • 

The  vision  's  faded  and  gone 

I'm  sitting  stiil  in  the  shadow, 

Weary  and  heart-sick  and  lone. 

Oh  !   with  what  mocking  sweetness 

Does  the  harp  of  Memory  play, 

As  o'er  its  strings,  longsilent 

Those  ghostly  lingers  stray  ; 

As  dreaming — only  dreaming 

With  a  heart  all  numb  by  pain, 

I  loo! 


I\  OUt  On  till: 


gloom v  night 


And  its  sad  November  rain. 
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WOMAN'S    OPPORTUNITIES. 


W  0  MAX'S    OFPORTUNITI  E  S 


SA1  S  Joel  Benton, — "  Say  what 
you  will,  there  are  two  things  in 
winch  women  are  our  easv  superiors' 
They  can  write  letters  with  mure  infinite 
grace,  and  they  can  talk  better,  if  only 
they  would."  Be  this  as  it  may,  let  me 
start  out  hy  noting  down,  at  first  with 
utmost  brevity,  several  dungs,  or  truths, 
which  will  embody  in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  matter  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes. 

1.  Of  the  two  sexes  man  is  not  the 
supreme  ruler  in  everything  •  nor  is 
woman, 

~;.  Man  is  not' woman's  complete  supe- 
rior-y  nor  is  woman  man's. 

3.  As  man  may  not  set  bounds  to  his 
higher  impulses,  aspirations,  capabilities 
— m  a  word,  ■possibilities,  neither  has  he  a 
right  to  do  this  to  woman  •  nor  must  she 
to  in  an. 

4.  N either  his  nor  her  past,  nor  present 
condition  in  society  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  labor,  science  and  art,  is  the 
result  of  an  inexorable  law,  Divine  or 
human,  which,  because  binding  the  con- 
science, makes  that  condition  a  matter  of 
perpetual  obligation  through  ail  future 
time. 

5.  The  sexes  stand  equal  before  God, 
in  His  requirements  ami  Fatherly  care, 
and.  to  meet  the  former  and  deserve  the 
latter,  must  be  allowed  equal,  ami  the 
freest  opportunities  of  advancement  be- 
fore the  world. 

So  much  for  a,  basis.  1  hope  to  show 
these  several  truths  in  a  clearer  light  as 
I  progress  with  the  subject. 

Let  me  explain  that  1  predicate  no 
absolute  mid  perfect  equality  of  the  sexes, 
it  is  at  best  but  relative,  and  imperfect — 
John   Stuart  .Milt    to   the   contrary    not- 


I. 

withstanding.  In  point  of  privilege,  or 
opportunity  of  doing  whatever  woman 
can  do,  or  thinks  she  can  do,  and  in  an 
equality  'of  voice  wherever  she  consci- 
entiously demands  it,  lies  a  true  conces- 
sion, which  man  must  be  free  to  make, 
or  be  charged  with  forcing  an  inequality. 
In  these  matters  there  exist  a  relative 
equality,  born  of  heaven  and  to  be 
cradled  on  earth. 

It    is    somewhat     singular    that    the 
shackled    opportunities   of  women,    from 
the  day  that  Adam  endeavored  to  make 
Eve     bear     the     responsibility     of    his 
sin,   until   to-day — and    the    enlightened 
among  them  freely  own  they  have  been 
shackled — have    not    spurred    the    more 
ambitious  to  force  loose    the   irons.     It 
may  be  said  that  such  have  attempted  it ; 
but  if  the  extreme  few  who   have  lifted 
up  their  voice  against  constant  repression 
are  fair  samples  of  the  ambitious,  I  pity 
the  inherent,  mental  debility  of  millions 
of  the   female   sex.     The  fact  is,,  rather, 
that  millions  have  had  both  ambition  and 
courage,    but    not    perception.        Nature 
endowed    them    with    intellect,    but   not 
with  knowledge;   with  powers  for  under- 
standing, but  not  with  understanding- 
;    This  seems  a  hard  assertion,— -that  a 
whole  half  of  the  human  race  have  been 
in  the  shadow  of  darkness  for  six  thou-     • 
sand  years,  and  even  yet  do  not  clearly 
perceive    the    sunshine.     But   is    it   not 
equally    true  that  the  .other  half  of  the 
race  have,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  vet 
just  as  really,  been  under  the  clouds   of 
cowardice,   prejudice,    slavery,   unusefni- 
ness?     Neither    men    nor  women,  from 
the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  progres- 
sion— though  they  do  boast  every  day. 
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It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  men  have  bet- 
ter  perceived    their   disadvantages,   and 
more  strongly  struggled  for  masters-  over 
them,  than  have  women.     To  discuss  the 
reasons  would  be  to  enter  em  an  interest- 
ing field  of  psychological  and  historical 
inquiry,  but   is   apart   from    my    present 
design.     The  case  Is  less  so  to-day  than 
at  any  period   heretofore,  but  too  much 
so   yet.       Thousands    of    women,    now 
living,  understand--/. d  might  he  a  better 
word — that  wrongs  in  the  relative  privi- 
leges of  the  sexes  remain  to  be  righted. 
and  .practical    suggestions   for  advance- 
merit  made, — but  won't  make  them..    The 
social  circle,  and  of  course  the  press  and 
platform,  are  not  made  by  them  the  me- 
dium   for  battling   with   oppression  from 
without,  or    with    weak  resolutions  from 
within.     There  is  a  dead  calm  to  appear- 
ance, save  from  the  few  noble,  and  the 
too  many  ignoble  u  woman  s-rights  "  wo- 
men, who  keep  up  an   occasional  stirring 
of  the  political  and  social  waters. 

The  subject  of  woman's  proper  oppor- 
tunities, and  best  condition  in  life,  is  one 
upon   which   too  much  light    cannot    be 
shed   by   history  and   study.      Unfortu- 
nately, more  must  be  obtained  from  study 
and    ripe  .reflection    than    from    history. 
To    illustrate' :    Egypt   once  swayed  the 
known  world,  but  with  power  great  only 
m    material    force.        Superstitions    and 
idolatries  were  black  as  her  nights'  dark- 
ness.    Her  women  were   in   the  highest 
social  condition    then    possible.      After- 
ward Greece  ruled,  with  her  splendor  of 
aesthetic   culture  only    excelled    by    her 
magnificence  of  worldly  power ;  and  her 
women  were  serfs  from  the   first  with   a 
few  notable  exceptions.     In   the   Roman 
ascendency,    the  lowest  as   well   as  the 
highest  conditions    existed.      But    when 
the  ik  barbarians  ,?  were  rulers,  (the    uni- 
tr'd  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Goths  and 
Franks,)  their   women    were   more   than 
the  peers  of  the  men.     Thus  it  would 


seem  as  if,  with  the'  enhancement  of 
woman's  opportunities,  there  has  been  a 
like  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition. ! 
The  facts  are  of  course,  that  the  one 
cause  and  the  other  effect  were  unrelated, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  men  did 
not  necessarily  sustain  an  affinity  to  that 
of  the  other  sex.  Again,  in  all  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  ancients, 
whether  absolute  or  relative,, the  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  us  of  to-day,  is 
so  vast  that  an  argument  from  relative 
results  may  not  be  made. 

Cutting  adrift  from  the  past  then,  the 
living  question  of  to-day  presents  itself: 
How  far  up  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
commercial,  professional  political  and 
moral  life  should  a  woman  be  permitted, 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  to  go  ?  What 
in  ail  the  departments  of  industry  and 
acquisition  shall  be  her  opportunities  f 

Philosophers  among  men,  and  the 
thoughtful  among  women  disagree  about 
this,  somewhat.  And  when  doctors  dis- 
agree, what  then  ?  Why,  we  must  think 
on,  till  a  majority  think  alike,  and  act  to 
the  extent  of  an  approving  conscience. 
There  is  virtue  in  activity  of  every 
proper  kind ;  therefore  if  ail  set  their 
heads  to  thinking,  a  happy  conclusion 
may  be  attained 

To  every  young  woman,  who  mav  read 
this,  I  say,  think.     Think   on   this   ques- 
tion.    And,  to  start  with,  remember  that 
kind  heaven  has  given  you.  in  your  head 
and  heart,  the   rarest   of  deep-sea  treas- 
ures ;  treasures  which  a   Queen   on   the 
highest  throne  of  state,  if  she  be  corrupt, 
may  envy;   treasures  which  you   cannot 
compute,  either  in  this  life  nor  the  life  to 
come.     It   has  given  you   grand    possi- 
bilities which  is  not  limited  by  its  decree, 
nor  chained  by  its  will     You  are  a  free 
agent,  tor  good  or  for  evil,  to  act  as  con- 
science   dictates.      It    is   a,  grand   result, 
achieved  that  in  America,  there  is  perfect 
liberty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in   the 
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minor  affairs  of  life.     It  will  be  as  grand 
when  there   is   perfect  emancipation  for 
you  from  unjust  restraints  in  matters  to  be 
noticed  hereafter.  There  is  "emancipation" 
now  and  for  you  ;   but  you  don't  know 
it,  and,  therefore  to  you  it  is  as  if  it  were 
not.     Have  and  use  ambition  !  Put  these 
treasures  upon  interest,  rather  than  hide 
them  in  a  napkin  till  the   Master   comes. 
Don't  crush  out,  nor  let  men   crush   out, 
your  aspiration  for,  and  labor  in   a  free 
competitive  held,  whether  in  the  matter 
of  labor  and  wages,  or  in  education,  the 
sciences  and  arts,  and  in  all  the  higher  eon- 
■    corns  of  life.     Be  subjects  if  you  must; 
be  peers  if  you  can  ! 

Slavery  is  a  hard  word  to  apply  to  the 
condition  of  a  whole  sex.    Mill  "does  it, 
however,  in  a  manner  which  demonstrates 
its   correctness.     He   says:    "In    early 
times  the  great  majority  of  the  male  sex 
were  slaves,  as  well  as  the  whole  01   the 
female.     And  many  ages  elapsed,  some 
of  them  ages  of  high  cultivation,  before 
"  any  thinker  was  bold  enough  to  question 
the  rightfulness,  and  the  absolute  social 
necessity  either  of  the  one  slavery  or  of 
the    other.     By    degrees    such    thinkers 
did  arise :   and       *       *       *       *       the 
slavery    of  the    male   sex   has       *       * 
*       *       been    at   length    abolished, 
and   that   of  the    female    sex    has   been 
gradually  changed  into  a  milder  form   of 
dependence.       Bat    this    dependence    is 
not  an  original  institution,  taking  a  fresh 
start  from   considerations  of  justice  and 
social    expediency— it   is    the    primitive 
state  of  slavery  lasting  on,  through   suc- 
cessive mitigations  and  modifications,  oc- 
casioned by  the  same  causes  which  have 
softened     the     general      manners,     and 
brought  all  human   relations  more  under 
the  control  of  justice,  and  the  influence 
of  humanity."  \fke  Subjection  of  Women, 
page  12.) 

While  this  is   true,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  women  of  America,  which,  more 


than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  gives 
."liberty  to. the  captive  and  freedom  to 
the  oppressed."  are  in  a  better  general 
position  to-day,  and  are  less  shabbily 
treated  than  any  in  the  world — England 
not  accepted.  But  we  are  far  from  i,he 
acme  vi'  improvement.  To  illustrate  the 
fact  of  our  shortcoming,  and  hint  at 
the  remedies,  are  the  objects  of  these 
papers.     Let  us  then  glance, — 

First,  at  the  civil  lavj  of  the  land,  as 
effecting  woman's  status.  Clearly  it  has 
heretofore,  worked  severe  injustice.  For, 
until  recently,  a  woman  has  been  a  non- 
entity, a  nobody— a  minor,  in  fact,  who 
never  attained  majority.  Merged  in  her 
husband,  her  ..position  was  that  of  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bonnet  in  a   band-box only 

to  be  seen  by  certain  observers  on  spec- 
ial occasions.  All  her  rights  became  his  on 
marriage,  and  none  of  his  hers.     All  her 
property  went  to  him.     Legally  speaking 
he  ate  her,  anaconda-fashion.     She  could 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  her  own  name. 
She  could  make  no  contract  to  bind, except 
that  of  marriage.       By  the  common  law. 
which  the  .statute  was  very  slow  to  abro- 
gate, the  husband  had  as  much  absolute 
control   over   the   person   of  his  wife,  as 
over  a   child,  or  a   servant,      He  could 
chastise   with   stripes   at  pleasure.     The 
privilege  thus  existed  for  men    to   estab- 
lish a  whipping  post  in  every  home;  and 
the  law  could  scarcely  have  been  worse 
had  it  taxed  the  State  to  give  every  man 
a  rope  with  which  to  tie  up   his   wife    by 
her   thumbs,  and  a  cat-o'-nine-tails   with 
which  to  castigate  her!   Considering  that 
a    republic    like    ours    was  possible    onlv 
ninety  years  ago  ■   that  prior  to  that  time 
the  boasted   freedom    of  individuals  and 
nations  was  subjection  and  slavery  ;  and 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
novel  enough   to  startle  the   world,    we 
may   almost    discern    how,    up    to    that 
period,  women   could  remain   quietly  in 
their   state  of    "forced    subordination," 
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This  rimy  explain  why  woman's  conven- 
tions were  unknown.  But  it  is  more 
difficult  to  see  how  that  their  aon-entifcj, 

or  the  non-recognition  of  their  entitv,  in 
civil  and  business  life,  could  continue 
until  a  few  years  since,  without  a  public 
protest  from  them,  as  they  thus  "writhed 
in  chains  and  sat  in  darkness.7'  The 
blinding-  effect  of  custom  must  afford  the 
solution. 

Twenty  years  ago,  however,  men 
awoke  to  some  sort  of  justice.  A  change 
took  place.  Illinois  began  the  reforma- 
tion by.  giving  women  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  property,  and  disposing  of  it. 
Massachusetts— now  the  most  liberal  of 
ail  the  States  in  her  provisions  for  mar- 
ried women— followed.  Xew  York  and 
New  Jer^y  have  slowly  crept  up  toward 
the  position  of  their  sisters. 

But  here  is  where  most  of  the  States, 
New  Jersey  included,  is  still  backward, 
still  .behind  the  spirit  of  the  age:  1st 
A  wife  cannot  be  bound  by  any  contract 


to  be  performed   in  futuro.  even  bv  her 
•    husband's  express  consent;    as  to  make  a 
a  simple   promissory   note,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  most;   U]]jILSt  restriction.    2nd, 
She    cannot    dispose    of    any   personal 
property    by    will:   it  goes   to    her   hus- 
band after  death,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  he   may   will    His   money    where    he 
pleases— the     one-third     excepted,     the 
mere  use  of  which  she  can-claim— it,  too, 
is    unjust.     The    laws    regulating    these 
matters  are  based  on  the  old  h^l  fiction 
that  a-  woman  and   her  husband   are  but 
one  person  :  which,  while  gloriously  true 
in  one  sense,  is  ignomimously   so  in   an- 
other.    The  time  has  come  for  our  statute 
laws  to    consider  them   as   two  persons, 
having   certain    rights   in    common,   .but 
certain  other   rights   individual   and   per. 
sonal     Restrictions  upon  separate  action 
m    matters  of  business   should   be  such 
only  as  will  guard   their  joint   interests 
and  those  of  the  public. 

V, 
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QHEHIFF  Van  Doren  was  a  great 
kj>  admirer  of  Whitfield,  and  was 
converted  under  his  preaching.  Whir- 
field  asked  a  friend  one  dkiy  who  that 
gentleman  was  who  followed  him  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  lie  preached, 
riding  on  a  large  bay  horse.     The  reply 

*  A  few  errors  in  the  first  paper  should  be 
corrected.  On  page  3,  first  column,  for  "  Rev. 
f'r.  0.  C.  Hoagland,"  read  "(}.  G.  Hoagland,  M". 
IV'  On  page  4,  second  column,  third  Uhq  from 
bottom,  for  "  whites" read  '■  Mtofia"  On  page 
6,  first  column,  for  ua  negro  named  Annua  Van 
Seste,"  read  "a  negro  servant  of  Abrum  Van 
NosteV  On  page  0,  fifth  hiu\.  for  :<  1778" 
read  -1770."  On  page  3,  "  East  Millstone" 
should  be  "West  Millstone." 


was,  "  It  is  the  Sheriff  of  Somerset  Coun- 
ty." " Ah  r  said  Whitfield,  -I  am  nor 
used  to  seeing  Sheriffs  follow  me  thus  !" 
Col.  Jerome  Rappelye  was  heard  to  sav 
that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  in  going  for  the 
cattle  towards  evening  in  his  father's  back 
field,  adjoining  the  Sheriff's  farm,  he 
frequently  overheard  Sheriff  Tan  Doren 
engaged  in  secret  religious  devotions  in 
a  thicket,  a  place  to  which  he  often  re- 
sorted for  meditation  and  praver. 

Among  the  worthy  women  of  the 
early  days  of  which  I  write,  distin- 
guished for  their  Christian  and  moral  ex- 
cellences, Mrs.  Alche  Sche.nck,  wire 
of  Christian   Van  .Doren,    deserves   par- 
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go  to  church  on  horse-back.  Tradition 
states  that  on  one  Sabbath  mornim-  the 
parents  started  to  chnrc-h  with  ten  o'r  th*ir 
ehiidren,    all    mounted,   and  each    on  -a 

Wt  Van  Doren,   who,  from"  an  ac^     5&*T2  ^  ^T  ^^  *nd 

i   ^    fj      me  pa^nt,  following  m  the  rear.     Could 
that  scone  bo  reproduced  on  canvas,  how 


seventeen  children-twelve  sons;, nd  five 
r  dau£htors~all  of  whom,  save  one  were 
•  married,  raised  families,  and  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.     The  exception    was  Roe 

Van  Doren,   wh. 
died   a  young  man.     His  ,-.:i-,   „,. 
homestead  was  the  first  in  what  is  now 
called  Cedar  Grove  Comoterv.     That  all 
these  children  grew  up  to  maturity  proves 
our   great-grandmothers    to    have    been 
good  nurses  in  their  dav  r     At  the  time 
of  her   death,  Mrs.  \'m   Doren  had,  be- 
sides the   seventeen  children,  199  o-rirl(i 
children,   200    great-grand- children^  and 
six  great-great-grand-children,-~ in  alP5<> 
descendants!     She  rendered    good    ser- 
vice at  the  spinning-wheel  at    the  a»e  of 
92.     In  her  95th  year,  from  the  distance 


striking  and  beautiful  a  view  would  1 
present  of  the  manner  of church-<W in 
the  olden  time ! 

The  children  were  all "remarkabl  j  distin 
gnished  lor  their  industry,  economy  and 
Piety.  The  sous  were  mosriv  fanners 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  large  land- 
holders.    Two  owned  mills  on  the  branch 

esof  the  Karitan,  one  on  the  Neshanie  a,ni 

another  on  the  Millstone  river  at  Sriggs- 

town.     All  were  eminently  successfuTin 

of  nearly  six    miles,  she    w   ZZ1Z      ^T  .°CcaPatIoi,s'  a»d  ™*    *&»    pillars 

attendance  upon  religions  Worship,  inl:    "  "  ^^^^ 
First  Reform**   r-i :  -tie  han tan  m  its  greatest  length   in- 

cluding its  windings,  and  also    fcfie°8out.h 
Branch  and  the  Raw  mav  be    estimated 
■at  about  SO  miles.     The   precise   date  of ' 
its  first  settlement  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained.    Governor  Dongan  of  New  York 
in  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Vn^ 
land  in    16S7,  made  this  statement:   «°I 
believe  for  these  seven  years  lust   oast 
there  have  not  come  over  into  this 


ii-st.  Reformed  Church  m  New  Bruns 
wick.     She  was  also  an  intimate  friend 
of  the    sainted   Yufrow    Bardenburgh 
This  old  lady  was  a    striking   portraiture 
of  a  virtuous    woman,    as    described  bv 
Soloman.     -The   heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her.         *         * 
She  seeketh  wool  and    flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.  *         * 

Sheriseth  also  while  it  is  vet  night  and 
Wet}i  meat  to  her  household.      *      * 
She  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  tiiQ  distaff.     *         ^ 
Herhusbandisknownintbe^teswh^^ 

ne  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land 


Trov-  - 

nice  twenty  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  fami- 
lies. But,  on  the  contrary  on  Long 
■bland  the  people  increase  so  fast  that 
they  complain  for  want  of  land;  and 
many  remove  from  thence  to  a  neighbor- 
ing  province.''     He   doubtless  refers  to 


^wisdom,  Jirisrs  ?r.*^  ■ . 

law  of  kindness.     Shr   looketh   well    to 


trie  ways  of  her  household,  and  eate'h 
not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children 
anse  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  fans- 
band  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

&e  was    early  accustomed   to    horse- 


this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Dutch 
from  Long  Island  had  commenced  set- 
tlements  on  the  Raritan  sometime  previ- 
ous to  that  date.  .  The  first  written  record 
on  this  subject  appertains  to  the  or^aui-' 
zation  of  the  First  Church  of  Raritan  in 
1699.     Of  tliis    Peter   Van    Neste    wis 


J  om.i,  obliged  to      the  consistory.     There    appears   also  in 
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the    church    record,    the    names    of  Van 
Veghten,  Middagh,  VmrtmaTi  and  Vroom. 
A  record  of  1703,  still  preserved,  and  in 
my  possession,  gives  the  names  i>[  other 
settlers    on    both  sides  of  the  Raritan ; 
Dumont,    Powelson,    Rrobasco,   Brokaw, 
Covert,  Rappelve,  Van  Duyn,  Huff,  Van 
Wicklen,    Folfeerson,    Hasramen,    Quick, 
Van  Dyke.  Van  Hoiiten,  Bonnet.  Pete- 
son,  Anderson,  Van  Nostrum!  and  others, 
among  whom  were  some  worthy  English 
and  Scotch  families,  and  French  Hugue- 
nots. .    On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the 
more  hilly  parts  were  settled  by  the  Scotch 
arid   English,  while  the   Dutch  preferred 
locations  by  the' water  courses,  believing 
them  to  contain  the  most  fertile  hinds. 

In  1:685  the  land  between  Xew  Bruns- 
wick and  Bound  Brook,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  .Rarita.n,  and  to  a  distance  of  two 
miles  back  from  the  river,  was  divided 
into  lots,  or  tracts,  each  containing  about 
GOO  acres.  These  were  owned  by  Eng- 
lishmen, viz  :  Inian,  Gibbons,  Bainbridge, 
-Bridgeman,  Miller,  Jones,  Clements,  Au- 
till  and  Dockwra;  but  in  1717  they  had 
passed  over  the  most  of  these  lands  to 
the  Dutch  who  settled  upon  them. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Assembly  in 
1703,  Peter  Van  Nest  and  John  Harri- 
son   were   the  members    from   Somerset 


Count  v 


0    1704,    Job 


Tunison    and 


Deter  \  an  Xest ;  in   1707,    John  Mmm- 
son   and   John    Doyce;    in  1703-9,   the 
same;  in  1710,    Cornelius  Lougiield  and 
John    Tunison;    in   1710,    Thomas   Hall 
and   Benjamin  -Clark:   in    1721,    Robert 
Hooper  and  Thomas    Leonard;  in  1727, 
Thomas    Hail  and   Thomas    Farmer;   in 
1730,  Isaac  Van  Zandt  and  George  Van 
Este;  in    173$,    George  Van    Este   and 
Peter  Burnout;  in  17-10,  John  Van  Vid- 
dleswart  and  Thomas  Leonard;  in  17-13, 
«foim  Van  Middleswart  and  Derrick  Van 
&5te;  in  1744,  John    Van   Middleswart 
and  Derrick  Van  Veghr.cn  ;   in   1745-51, 
John    Van    Middleswart    and    Hendrick 


Fisher;  1754-61,  Hendrick  Fisher  and 
John  Hoagland;  1769,  Hendrick  Fisher 
and  John  Berrian;  1770,  Hendrick  Fisher 

and  John  Roy.  Tims  Hendrick  Fisher 
seems  to  have  served  the  long  term  of 
21  years. 

The     early     settlers    of    the     Raritan 
evinced    great    veneration  and    love   for 
the  Bible,  and  a  high  regard  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church.     'When  our  Holland 
ancestors  left  their  mother  country,  amom>- 
the  first  articles  put  up  to  bring  with  thenf 
to  A merica  was  the  Bible.      With  it  came 
the  minister  and  school-master — the   lat- 
ter being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  former 
to  aid  him  in  instructing  the  children  from 
that   blessed    book.     Their  Bibles    were 
very  cost!)-,  and  were  manufactured  with 
primary  regard  to  durability  and  perma- 
nence.    The  covers  of  many  were  more 
than  half  an  inch  in    thickness,  and  were 
secured  by  large  metal   clasps.     I  have 
wondered    if   a    little    pocket   testament 
could  save  the   lives   of  soldiers  in    our 
late  war,  from  the  effect  of  a  minnie  ball 
whether  these  old  fashioned  Bibles  would 
not  neutralize  the    penetrating  force  of  a 
cannon  ball/     In  these  Bibles  the  names 
of   the  children  of   the  family  were    re- 
corded;  and,  as   they  passed    away,    the 
succeeding    generation    registered    their 


names  beneath  the  first,  and  so  the  regis- 
ter was  kept  up  from  generation  to  ^en 
eration.  Some  of  these  Bibles  may  vet 
be  found  along  the  Raritan  and  Millstone, 
from  150  to  200  years  old,  and  in  a  goud 
state  of  preservation.  They  are  the  best 
geneological  records  of  our  ancient  fami- 
lies in  existence. 

Such  great  veneration  had  our  ancestors 
for  the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles, 
that  they  invariably  named  their  children 
after  them.  Nine  out  of  the  twelve 
V  an  Duron  sons  were  named  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Aaron, 
Joseph  and.  Benjamin,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  John,  Cornelius  and  Peter  out 
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of    the    New.     And    they  were   always 
called  in   full,   Wlbram,"  -Isaac,"   "Ja- 
cob," etc.,   instead  of,  as  at    the  present 
day,  -Abe,"   -Ike,"  and   '-Jake."  '  This 
veneration    and    respect   tor   the    Bible 
church,  and  religious    institutions,    which 
characterized   our  forefathers   in  so    em- 
inent a    degree,  are   greatly  retained  by 
their  descendants,  as  witness  the  church 
privileges,    and    the   distribution   of    the 
Bible  among   the    destitute,  to-day.     In 
these     regards,    Somerset    County    mav 
safely  be  ranked  among  the  first  section's 
of  our  highly  favored  State.     Our  Coun- 
ty   Bible   Society  has  been    remarkably 
well  sustained;  the  usually  large  gather- 
ings from   every  part  of  Somerset  at  its 
anniversary  meetings,  and    the  generous 
contributions    to   its    funds,    being   clear 
evidence    of  great    prosperity.      But   a 
snort  time  since  it  had  transmitted  more 
™^J  *>    the    treasurer  of  the   parent 
Society  than  had  any  County  m  the  State. 
Perhaps,  if  the  matter  were  investigated, 
-    it  would  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  any 
County  in  the  United  States,  having  no 
cities. 

Among   the  early  settlers  who  came 
directly  from   Holland,   was  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen.     He  arrived  in  New 
York  in    January.    1720,   and  soon  took 
charge  of  ail  the  churches  of  the  Reform- 
ed  Dutch  denomination  in  the  counties^ 
Middlesex  Somerset  and  Hunterdon,  viz  : 
at  Xew  Brunswick-  Three -Mile^Bun,  Six- 
Mile-.Run,    Rantan,    North    Branch    and 
Harlingen.     Here  he  labored  for  28  years 
with  groat  fidelity  and  success.     His  ap- 
peals  to   the  consciences  of  hi,    hearers 
were  often    attended    with    sudden    and 
powerful  effects.     On  one  occasion,  after 
delivering  one  of  his   most  stirring  and 
heart-searching    discourses,     his   hearers 
gathered  together  in  groups  in  the  cburch- 
}~&rd,    inquiring  of  each  other    in    great 
excitement:   -Who  should  the  Dominie 
mean  ?   Who  should  the  Dominie  mean  ?" 


One  soon  answered:    "He  means  us  all. 
We  are  all  wrong."     Theodore  was  more 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  his  boldness 
m  guarding  the  communion  table.     There 
wore  those  in  his  day  who  advocated  the 
custom    somewhat    prevalent,    of  having 
the    ^regenerated     participate    in     the 
ordinance  as  a  means  of  grace.     This  he 
always    sterniy  resisted.     At   a    certain 
communion  season,  when  about  to  distri- 
bute the  elements,  he  saw    several    per 
sons  coming  forward  whom  he    believed 
to  be  unworthy  partakers.     Pointing  to- 
ward them    he  said  :     -See  !  '  see  [    the 
worldly  and  the  intemperate  are  coming  ■ 
to  the  table  to  eat  and  drink    damnation 
to  themselves !"     Those  thus  addressed 
immediately    returned     to    their    former 
seats. 

Theodore  resided  at   Three-Mile-Run 
on  a  firm  now  owned  and  occupied  bv  E. 
Vautine  Bronzen.     The  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  large,  and  commodious,  and 
accorded  with  the  style   of  that  day.     It 
was  taken  down  about    25    years    since, 
and  the  present  house,  erected   upon  the 
old  foundation,  was  built  by  J.  W.  Bron- 
zen, the  father  of  the  present  owner.     It 
was  here    that   the  "  old    soldier  of  the 
Cross" — as  Frelinghuysen  may  be  justly 
termed— died   at    the  age  of  57  years. 
He  was  buried  in  the  old  burying-grdund 
of   the    first    Six-Mile-Run   church,    now 
Elm  Ridge  Cemeterv.     Bore  his  remains 
lie  surrounded  by  his  old  neighbors  and 
church    friends— the    "Williamsons,    Van 
Liews,  Wyekoffs,  DeHarts,  Yllets,  Suy- 
dams    and    Merserolls.      Here  are    also 


tarn 


of 


at< 


dati 


-the  Pumrea-f 


Hagamans,  Van  Cmefs,  Skillmans,  Ad- 
dises.  His  body  was  laid  on  the  west 
side  of  a  tree,  the  decayed  stump  of 
which  still  remains,  and  is  the  only  mom 
umeul  to  his  memory — excepting  a  useful 
life  spent  in  establishing  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  over  a  territory  of  nearlv 
three    hundred    square  miles,  now   con- 
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taining  50  churches,  and  congregations  of 
this  and  other  denominations. 

The  old  Six-Mile-Eun  church  had  a 
ground-door,  and  was  without  permanent 
seats.  The  only  seats  were  the  chairs 
upon  which  the  people  sat  in  going  to 
church  m  their  vehicles.  Here  Ergiing- 
huysen  preached  a  sermon  on  the  earth- 
quake, which  occurred  in  this  part  of  the 
country  in  Dec,  1737. 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  incident 
connected  with  the  widow    of    his    son 
John.     Her   maiden    name    was    Dinah 
Berg.     In  coming  over  the   ocean    from 
Holland  the  ship  sprung  a  leak.     It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  waters  gained 
rapidly  beyond  what  the  pumps  discharg- 
ed.    The  Captain  informed  the  crew  they  ' 
must  prepare  to  meet    a   watery  grave. 
Dinah  now  repaired  to  a  closet,  and  there- 
in  secret  prayer,   submitted   the  case   to 
her  Heavenly  Father,  as  the  only  possible 
Deliverer.     Believing  her  prayer   would 
be  answered,  she  awaited  the  result  with 
Christian,     submission     and    composure. 
Lo  !  the  rush  of  water  into   the  hold   of 
the  vessel  suddenly  stopped,  the  pumps 
worked   now  efficiently,  and  in  due  time 
the    ship   arrived    safely   at  Xew  York. 
An  examination  of  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  leak  being  made,  it  was  found 
that  into  the  hole  in    the   bottom   of  the 
vessel  was  a  sword-fish,    so   wedaed  in 
that  it  could  not  get  out,  and  forming  a 
successful  preventative   to  a    farther  In- 
flux of  salt  water.     To  this   same  Dinah 
Frelinghuysen,   Rev.  Dr.  Ira   Condit    of 
New  Brunswick,  afterward  her  minister, 
frequently  applied    for   consolation    and 
advice,  in  seasons  of  great  despondencv 
Atone  of  these   times  he  went  to  her, 
H.nd  said  that  "  he  could    not,  and  would 
not  preach."     '' Dominie,"  said  she,  '-go 
™* preach.      You  don't  know  what   von 
can  do  until  you  try."     He  had  to  obey. 
remember  how  certain  pious  old  ladies 
used  to  speak  of  Dinah's  employment  of 


the  hour  of  intermission  between  morning 
and  afternoon  service.  Instead  o{  her 
going  home,  she  would  remain  in  the 
church  to  engage,  with  other  pious  fe- 
males, in  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
sermon  just  preached,  and  holding  sweet 
intercourse  upon  subjects  connected  with 
experimental  religion. 

John  Frelinghuysen,  a  son  of  Theodore, 
had  a  son   named    Frederick,    who    was 
born  April   13th,    1753,  and  died  April 
13th,  1804,  when  precisely  51  years   of 
age.     He  was   a  lawyer  by    profession, 
and  an  able  practitioner  at  the  bar.  When 
'  but  22  years  old  he  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress.     In  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  was  commissioned 
a  Colonel  and  engaged  in  several  battles. 
In  17  93  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen  a  to.  of 
the  United    States.     He  was    afterward 
appointed  Comman.dor-in-Chiefof the  Xew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  to  sup- 
press what  was  known  as  the  u  TVhiskev 
Insurrection."     He  had  three  sons,  John. 
Theodore  and  Frederick. 

John  was  bred  a  lawyer,  but  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  discharging  the 
duties   of  various    public    offices,    where 
he  distinguished    himself  by  his   affable 
demeanor,  and  his  impartial  conduct,    He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
and  for  a   long  time   was    Surrogate    of 
Somerset  County.     He   was    known    as 
the  friend  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  ever 
asserting  when  he  came  to  settle  an  estate 
that  liis  first  duty  was  to  see  them  pro- 
tected   from    any   imposition.     He    was 
frequently,  even   beyond  precedent,    ap- 
pointed   executor   and.  administrator    of 
estates,    the    trusts  of  which  he  always 
executed  with  fidelity,  and   to  the  satis- 
faction   of  the    public,    and   also,  as    we 
may  suppose,  to  his  pecuniary  advantage. 
It  is  related  that  two   of  his    bovs~w*re 
once  overheard  discussing  the  subject  as 
to  what  profession  or  business  they  would 
select  for  a  livelihood.     One.  answered  : 
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"My  mind  is  made  up;  I  mean  tobo  an 
e»»«tor.     Father  says  it  is  the  best  kind 
of  business  in  the  world."     It  was  doubt- 
less true  in  his  father's  case,  for  few  had 
secured  the  public  confidence  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  had.     Under  the  military 
system  existing  in  his  day,  he  was  Rriga- 
dier-General  of  the  militia  of  Somerset 
County.     In  the  war  of  IS  J  2   ho    com- 
manded a  regiment  as  Colonel,  and  was 
stationed  with  his  troops  at  Sandy  Hook 
Asa  military  officer  he  was    respected' 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  subject  to  his 
authority.      As    a    Christian    he    let    his 
light  shine    before  men.     He    reminded 
his  soldiers  daily  as  he  passed  alon- the 
ranks  of  their  deadliest  enemy,  Sin  °who 
needed  to  be   manfully  resisted,    and    of 
the    friendship    of    the    Soldier    of  the 
Cross.     The  Sabbath  hi  Ids  regiment  was 
a  sacred  day,  when  he  would  himself  lead 
the  public  services  in  his  endeavor  to  im- 
part religious  instruction,  and  secure  con- 
version of  heart. 

Theodore    Frelinghuysea,    the  second 
son  of  Frederick,  was  born  March  28th, 
1787,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1804,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
1808,  and,  like  his   legal  instructor   the 
lion.  Richard  Stockton,  was  distinguished 
lor  his  eloquence  at  tic:-  bar.     Tv  hile  de- 
clining many   honorable  Positions  which 
hus  fellow-citizens  solicited  him  .to  accept 
he  nevertheless  served  as  Attorney-Gen^ 
end  of  the  State,  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  Chancellor  of  the  University   of 
New  York  city,  and,  lastly,  as  President 
oi  Lingers  College,  in  which  position  he 
&ed,   April   12th,    1861.     He  was  con- 
nected with  nearly  all    the    humane    and 
religious  institutions  of  his  daw,  striving 
earnestly  to  advance  their  interests      He 
was  a  zealous    worker    in    the  causes  of 
«he  Bible,    of   Temperance    and   of  -he 
Sabbath  school.     He  was  very  successful 


in  endeavoring  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  his  neighborhood  a  taste  for 


iiterary    acquirements.      At    Millstone 

where  he  resided  in  1804,  he  founded   a 
debating  society,  the    first    institution  of 
the  kind  formed  in  the  County  of  Somer- 
set, which,  under  ids  fostering   care,  was 
attended  with  remarkable  success.     Isaac 
^  ^vyckofi;  Garret  Van    Doren,   Ferdi- 
nand S.  Schenck,  and  others  of  the  place 
and  vicinity,  engaged  in   its  interesting 
and  instructive  exercises.     Such  was  its 
influence  that  in  a  short  time  debating 
societies  were  established  in  almost  every 
neighborhood    throughout,    the    County - 
and  many  youths  in  the  humbler  walks 
or  life  acquired  a  taste  for  mental  culture 
which  finally  resulted  in  qualifying  them 
tor  useful  positions  in   both   the   Gounfcv 
and    the    State.      Many    became    distin- 
guished for  their  talents  in  the  nulnit   at 
the  bar,  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  in 
Congress.     Some  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  Congressional  debates.    - 

Amid  the  temptations  incident  to  his 
various  high  official  stations,  the  unbound- 
ed   applause   of  his  fellow  citizens,   and 
the  public  honors  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him  at  all  times,  he  yet   ever  remained 
true  to  himself     These  hilled   to   foster 
or    engender    human    pride,    or  in    any 
way  to  swerve    him    from    his  true,  firm 
Christian  path  of  duty.     He  still  remain- 
ed the  humble  follower  of  the  meek  and 
.lowly  Jesus,  as  if  he  believed  it    to    be 
no  promotion  to  go  from    the   Sabbath 
School  to  the  Senate. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  but  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  some  of  the  earlv 
Frelinghuysens  in  this  County.  For 
taller  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Frelinsfhmjsen  Memorial,,  written  by 
Rev.  T.  Yv.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New 
Vork— a  book  which  should  have  a  place 
in  every  dwelling. 

Ralph  Voorhees. 
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nnHE    author    of   the    Songs   of  the 

_i_       Sierras  has   had   the   fortune,   or 
misfortune  of  being  extravagantly  praised 
by  the  English  reviews  and  newspapers. 
It  was  fortunate  for  his  feme  in  England, 
but  unfortunate  for  it  ii,  America/    The 
circumstances  under  which  Miller  left  our 
shores,  prominent  among  which  mav  be 
named  his  dislike  of  the  literary  atmos- 
phere of  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, were   not  such   as   to  favor  our 
reception  of  his  poems  from  the  press  of 
an  English,  house.     And  when  with  them 
came  the  adulatory  remarks  of  the  Pall 
Mall  (Jazelte,  and  its  compeers,  with  the 
English  hall-sneer  about  the  low  Ameri- 
can taste  which  could  permit  such  genius 
to  transplant  itself  to  a  foreign  soil,  with- 
out-a  previous   recognition   bv   us  of  its 
existence,   our    press    naturally   decry,,] 
the  book,  and  refused  to  praise  its  author 
.    Accordingly,  its  reception,  even  from  the 
bouse    of  Moberts    Brothers,    was    hardly 
what  Miller  had  a  right  to  expect,  though 
not  wholly  discouraging. 

I   intimated  at   trie  "close   of  the  first 
^tiele   that,  having   become   conversant 
^tiifos  lilb,  the   reader   would   now   be 
ready  to  criticise  his  poems.     To  do  that 
«e  must  get  Miller's  book,  and  do   it  for 
^mselt:     I  do  not -propose  to   undertake 
Whs  task  for  him.     The  comments  to  foi- 
<?*'*!»,  therefore,  not  deal  in  detail  with 
*  peculiar  interpretation  of  any  of  his 
P-enis.     Jn  many  instances    that  is   too 
Persona]   for   any  friendlv  and   knowino- 
«^c  to  wish  to  spread  before  the  world" 
<°°  sacred  in  verse   for  anyone   else   to 
*>*nskte  it  into  unhallowed  prose.     Let 
^e  merely  note  some  of  his  beauties  of 
KW  and  allude  to  his  faults,  and  leave 


the  reason  why   this   or  that   verse  was 
written  as   it  is   to  the  patient  investi- 
gator of  its  relation  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances  attending    its    composition 
This    investigation,   I   repeat,  must   and 
^B  be  attempted  by  all   who  will  make 
true  endeavor  to  discern  the  position    to 
which  Miller  is  entitled   m  the  rank  of 
modern  poets.     Not  that  it  is  essential  to 
know  whether  he  or  his  wife  was  in    the 
nghf    m    their    misunderstandings!    nor 
whether  he  did   this   or   the   other  thin- 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Bohemian  press" 
but  how  im  the  main   he  has  lived,  and 
where,  what  advantages    for  culture  he 
lias    enjoyed,    etc,    etc.       Some    people 
judged  his  book  long   before  they  ever 
saw  it,  from  unfriendly  criticisms  on  some 
particular  acts  of  his.     In  feet  it  mh,,t 
be  said  that  the  majority   of  those   who 
positively  dislike  the  Songs  of  the  Sierras 
either  never  had  the  book  in  their  hands 
or  else  never  read  through   a  single   one  - 
oi  its  poems. 

.Generally  speaking,  what  has  Millers 
hie  given  to  his  poetry  ?  Much.     It  has 
given  to  it  its  themes,  its  wonderful   de- 
scriptiveness,  its    wildness,  and— contra- 
dictory as  it   may  seem— its'  sameness. 
On  the    other    hand,    or,   rather,   as    the 
basis  of  these,   Nature  gave  him  origi- 
nality,   fluency,    imagination,    perception    - 
of  beauty,    the   metaphorical,  assonative 
and   alliterative    bent,    passion,    energy, 
impetuosity.     And  self-culture  has  added 
allusion,  richness,  and.  all   the   nice  idio- 
matic phrases  and  curves  of  expression 
not  uncommon  in  his  poems. 

His  subjects  are  nearly  all  Western- 
born,  and  tliis  gives  to  them  their  new- 
ness.      A    strange     but    commendable 
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fancy  hit  upon  the  Western  titles,  "  Ari- 
zouian,"  "Californian,"  and  "'Oregonian  " 
There  is  much  in  a  name  sometimes  and      r    V"    (  1"v^Ittwa  ms   P^iures,    hut  he 

*«  *  t0  be  resrettod  ~oi  ^SJTS of  art  mo;  ' 


vivid,      ft  is  a   fault  of  his   that   he  fre- 
quently  overdraws  his  pictures,    hut  he 


man"  did  no:  stand,  but  has  been  altered 
to    "Jua,"     It   was    what    Joaquin    con- 
ceived to  be  the  ill-treatment  of  him   by 
fos  native  state  that  induced  him  to  make 
this  change.     -Kit  Carson's  Ride  "  -The 
Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde,'"  -With  Walker 
m  Mcaraguv  -Isles   of  the   Amazous" 
(the  latter  now  appearing  in   the    Over- 
l«ndlfonth!y)-none  of  these  are  Eastern 
topics.     The  subject  matter  of  each   are 
•as  the  titles- Western.     This  constitutes 
a  charm  in  itself.      Not  so  much  that  it 
brings  to  our  mind  visions  of  wild  splen- 
dor,  and  savage  romance,  as  that  Eastern 

or*ommonthQmts  suggest  at  once  tame- 
rs and  insipidity.     It  is   wondered   at 
oy  aiany   why  Longfellow  and  Holmes 
^d  their  elass  do  not  please  as  thev  used 
to-do ;  why  the  Bret  Harte,  Swinburne, 
and  \valt  Whitman  schools  of  poets  are 
the    most  popular.     I  think  the   reason 
lies  m  this  fact^that  the  subjects  they 
treat  are  those   thread-bare   ones,  which 
most  of  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer 
to  lennyson,  fm^e  turned  over  and  over 
until  all  novelty  has  been   lost.     Nature 
wars  wuh  sameness,  the  human  not   ex- 
cepted.     Taste  wearies  of  one  article  oi 


sere  is  a  picture   oi 
an  Indian  chief: 

"  His  breast  was  like  a  gate  of  brass, 
His  brow  was  like  a  gathered  storm ; ' 
There  is  no  chisell'd  stone  that  has 
So  stately  arid  complete  a  form, 
In  sinew,  arm,  and  every  part, ' 
In  all  the  galleries  of  art." 

This  painting  of  an  Indian  maiden's 
self-immolation  is  asexquisitelv  beautiful 
as  touching  : 

"Again  she  lifts  her  brown  arms  bare, 
Far  flashing  in  their  bands  of  gold 
And  precious  stones,  rare,  rich  and  old 
Was  ever  mortal  half  so  fair  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  wealth  of  hair  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  plaintive  air? 
Was  ever  such  a  sweet  despair  ? 
*  *  * 

She  bows  with  awe  and  holy  air 
In  lowly  worship  to  the  sun ; 
Then,  rising,  calls  her  lover's  name, 
And  leapt  into  the  leaping  flame. 
I  do  not  hear  the  faintest  moan, 
Or  sound,  or  syllable,  or  tone. 
The  red  flames  stoop  a  moment  down. 
As  if  to  raise  her  from  the  ground  • 
They  whirl,  they  swirl,  they  sweep  around 
With  lighting  feet  and  fiery  crown ; 
Then  ste3  Up  ta|l!  tip.toca  as  on^ 

Would  hand  a  soul  up  to  the  sun:'' 

And  this  of  a  storm  one  of  the  most 


»W*M  MiDer,  nor  with  half  the  natural.       Hid  under  rnv  thatch;  and  bn-ds  were  dri7on 


ultiv 


lents. 


though    with  greater  c 
There  may  he  a  question  as   to  the  per- 
manency of  this   kind    of  verse ;   this    I 
ml]  notice  incidentally  hereafter. 

For  vivid  description  of '  natural 
scenery,  human  forms,  battles,  and  all 
material  things  in  fact,  it  mav  be  doubted 
Aether  Miller  has  a  superior.  I  do  not 
sax  they  are  always  true,  but  uniformly 


In  clouds  to  the  rocks  in  a  hurried  whirr 
As  I  peer'd  down  by  the  path  for  her. 
She  stood  like  a  bronze  bent  over  the  river, 
The  proud  eyes  8xM,  the  passion  unspoken- 


great    dyk 


When   the   heavens    broke   like 

broke j 

Then,  ere  [  fairly  had  time  to  give  her 
A  shout  of  warning,  a  rushing  of  wind 
And  the  rolling  of  clouds  and  a  deafening  din 
And  a  darkness  that  had  been   black  to  the 

blind 
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Came  down,  as  I  shouted,  '  Come  in  !  come  in  I 
Come  under  the  roof,  come  up  from  the  river, 
As  up  from  a  grave — come  now,  or  come  never  !' 
The  tasseT'd  tops  of  the  pines  were  as  weeds, 
The  red-woods  rock'd  like  to  lake-side  reeds, 
And  the   world   seem'd  darken'd  and  drown'd 
forever." 

Here  is  u  description  of  the  e?Tect  of 
music,  taken  from  the  ''Isles  of  the 
Amazons :" 

"He  blew  on  his  reed,  by  the  still,  strong  river, 
.Blew  low  at  first,  like  a  dove,  then  long, 

Then  loud,  then  loud  as  the  keys  that  quiver, 
And  fret,  and  toss  with  their  freights  of  song. 
*  *  *  * 

l>  The  quick  leaves  quivered  us  to  dance  with 
desire, 
As  the  boy  sang  sweet,  and  the  birds  said 

'Sweet;' 
And  the  tiger  crept  close,  and  lav  low  at  his 
feet, 
And  he  sheathed  his  claws,  and  his  eyes  of  fire. 
*  *  *  * 

"Bat  the  sweet  birds  echoed nomore  '  0  sweet,' 
And  the  tiger  arose  and  unsheathed  his  claws, 
And  the  serpent  extended  his  iron  jaws, 

When  the  reed,  all  shivered,  fell  down  at  his 
feet." 

This  wonderful  power  of  description  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  Miller's 
get. ins.  Whatever  his  pen  tenches  turns 
to  beaut}-  of  color,  Western  or  tropical  ; 
and    you    are    forced    to    associate    with 


.objects  their  very  hues,  and  shades,  and 
shadows.  Contrast  what  is  given  above 
with  a  description  of  Moore's  in  "LaUa 
Kookh:" 

"  The  day  is  lowering — stilly  black 
Sleeps  the  grim  wave,  while  heaven's  rack, 
Dispersed  and  wild,  'twuvt  earth  and  sky 
Hangs  like  a  shattered  canopy, 
lucre's  not  a  cloud  m  that  blue  plain 

But  tells  of  storm  to  00:0,0  or  past  ;— 
Here,  dying  loosely  as  the  mane 

Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast  :— 
fhere,  rolled  in  masses  dark  and  swelling 
As  proud  to  be  the  thunders  dwelling!"  etc. 

Or  with  this  from  Tennyson's  i(  Enoch 

Arden." 

So  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 


The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Aanong  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  wafers  to  the  west; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 

heaven, 
The  hollower-bellowmg  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise— but  no  sail." 

Or  with  the  following  from  Longfellow, 
in  his  -'Tales  of  a  Wayside- In n° 

"And  when  he  played,  the  atmosphere 
Was  filled  with  magic,  and  the  ear 
Caught  echos  of  that  Harp  of  Gold 
Whose  music  had  so  wierd  a  sound. 
The  hunted  stag  forgot  to  bound, 
The  leaping  rivulet  backward  rolled. 
The  birds  came  down  from  bush  and  tree, 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  the  sea, 
The  maiden  to  the  harper's  knee. 

The  music  ceased  ;  the  applause  was  loud, 
The  pleased  musician  smiled  and  bowed; 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  hands  of  flame, 
The  shadows  on  the  "wainscot  stirred, 
And  from  the  harpsichord  there  came 
A  ghostly  murmur  of  acclaim." 

Or  with  this  from  Bret  Harte,  the  new 
Western  competitor  for  Eastern  honors 
in  "  John  Burns  at  Gettysburg}) :" 

"  And  it  was  terrible.     On  the  right 
Eaged  for  hours  the  steady  fight. 
Thundered  the  battery's  double  bass,-- 
Difficult  music  for  men  to  face  ; 
While  on  the  left,  where  now  the  graves 
Undulate  like  the  living  waves 
That  ail  that  day  unceasing  swept 
Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept." 

These  comparisons  may  be  inexact  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  specimens  are 
fair  ones.  The  reader  may  carry  them 
on  much  further,  and  it  will  only  result 
in  his  finding  that  Miller  is  the  equal  if 
not  the  superior  of  any  modern  poet,  as 
a  vivid  descriptive  verse-painter. 

A  close  critic  of  the  Songs  of  the 
Sierras  has  counted  one  hundred  and 
seventy  passages  descriptive  of  color. 
These  probably  do  not  constitute  all. 
But  color  alone  does  not  make  the  per- 
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feet  picture  of  wbrSs.  Here  is  delicate 
simile,  strong  metaphor,  and  violent  hy- 
perbole; gradations  of  comparison,  with 
the  proper  use  of  which  he  seems  per- 
fectly familiar,  though  occasionally  he 
employs  them  improperly  or  strainWry. 
As  an  example  of  the  simile,  I  gnote: 

':  Because  the  moon  was  bleached  so  white— 
Because  the  stars  were  yellow  Light— 
Because  they  blossomed  in  a  tree"! 
And  dropped  their  blosssoms  in  the  grass,"  etc. 
And  again  : 


"  ^sake  the  city.     Follow  me 
To-  where  the  white  caps  of  a  sea 
Of  mountains  break  and  break  again, 

As  blown  m  foam  against  a  star-' 
As  breaks  the  fury  of  a  mam— 

And  there  remains,  as  fixed,  as  far." 
And  of  the  metaphor: 
"  The  warm  sea  laid  his  dimpled  face, 
*  Hh  ov^  ****«  *&■  swathed  in  place, 
As  it  asleep  against  the  land." 

Also  : 

'• -Behold  the  ocean  on  the  beach 
Kneel  lowly  down,  as  if  in  prater 
I  bear  a  moan  as  of  despair  ;  * 
While  far  at  sea  do  toss  and  reach 

Some  things  so  like  white,  plying  hands. 
iiv-  ocean  s  thin  and  hoary  hair 

Is  traded  along  the  sihereds.nds 
At  every  sigh  and  sounding  moan." 

A -am: 

"  To  right  and  to  leit  the  black  buffalo  eame 
A  terrible  surf  on  a  red  sea  of  flame." 

And    of    the    hyperbole    (put    in    the 
mouth  of  Don  Carlos:) 

"Oh,  I  would  give  the  green  leaves  of  mv  life 
For    something    grand    and    real-undreamed 
deeds!  •  '  " 

T°  -em-  a  mantle,  broad  and  richly  jewelled 
As  purple  heaven  fringed  with  gold  at  sunset- 
Jo  wear  a  crown  as  dazzling  as  the  sun, 
^holding  up  a  gceptre  lightning  charged, 

Stntie  outctmona  the  stars  as  Thn  A         7 
,  j  utvwan  as  /  nave  strode 

A  barefoot  hoy  amok*  th  ■  <v  mu^. 

Likewise  : 
"  IV!  build  a  pyramid  of  the  whitest  skulls, 


And  step  therefrom  unto  the  spotted  moon, 
And  thence  to  stars,  thence  to  the  central  sans: 
Iben  with  one  grand  and  mignty  leap   would 

land 
D-nhmder'd  on  the  shores  of  the  gods  of  old 
And,  sword  in  hand,  unbared  and  unabash'd   ' 
Would  stand  forth  in  the  presence  of  the  G-od 
Of  gods;  there,  on  thejewell'd  inner-side 
The  walls  of  heaven,  carve  with  a  Damascus 
Steel,  highest  up.  a  grand  and  titled  name 
That  time  nor  tide  could  touch  or  tarnish  ever.'' 
Some    one    said     of     Handed.     "He 
writes   with  few  notes,    but  every    note 
draws  blood."     In  much  the  same"  sense 
it   is   true    of    Miller.      The    figures    of 
speech  he  employs    are    not,  as  a   rub. 
far-fetched  and   long-winded,  but   direct' 
incisive,  clean-cut. 

The  almost  constant   employment   of 
alliteration  is  one  of  Miller's  peculiarities 
Most  critics  vie.,  it  as   a   claP-traP   art 
foreign  to  true  poetry.     Bat  is  it  such  ? 
It    was    a    chief  characteristic    of  earlv 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  in  Old-English 
and  Icelandic  versification.     In  the  An- 
glican   verso,    rhyme    and    metre     were 
nothing;  alliteration  everything      "The 
Creed    of    Pier's    Ploughman,"    written 
about    1350,  was    nearly    the    last    pure 
Anglican  specimen  of  it,  but  it  was  fre- 
quently   employed  in   the  fifteenth   and 
sixteenth    centuries    in    English    poetry. 
Spencer  used  it  profusely;    Shakespeare    . 
seldom   except   to   ridicule  it.     The  pre- 
cise school  of  classic  poets,  with   Milton 
at  its  head,  avoided  it,   though   Dryden 
attempted  to  make  it  fashionable.     Long- 
fellow has   used   it,    with   others   of  the 
present  day  but  Swinburne  is  more  pro- 
fuse  in   it   than  any  writer  save  Miller. 
To   my  mind  it  is   clear   that   with    the 
latter,  however    it  may  be  with  others, 
it  is  inseparable  from   the  poetic  facultv.' 
It  is   natural,   not   artificial.     You   find 
nothing  uncouth  or  stilted  about  it  when 
he   employs  it.     Witness    the  following 
examples : 

" Leaves  fade,  and  the  frosts  are  before  us; 
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Leaves  fall,  and  the  winter  winds  are  ; 
Loves  fail!  Let  tis  cross  and  deplore  us  ; 

Loves  die  1   Lift  your  hands  as  at  war, 
Lift  your  hands  to:  the  world  and  deny  it  ■ 
Lift  your  voice,  cry  aloud  and  deny ; 
Cry  aloud,  -'Tis  a  lie  !"'  and  belie  it 
With  lives  made  a  beautiful  lie." 

"Per  the  loves  that  hasten  and  the  hates  that 
linger, 

The  nights  that  darken  and  the  days  that  glisten. 
And  men  that  lie  and  maidens  that  listen, 
I  care  not  even  the  snap  of  my  finger." 

"  The  trees  that  leaned  in  their  loves  unto  trees 
And  locked  in  their  loves,  and  so  made 
strong — 

Stronger  than  armies  ;  aye,  stronger  than  seas, 
That  rush  from  their  caves  a  storm  of  song." 

He  is  given  to  assonance  in  the  same 
way  : 

"  Now  mind,  I  tell  you  all  this  did  but  seem, 
Was  seen  as  you  sec  fearful  acmes  in.  a  dream.-' 

"It  seemed  so  sweetly  out  of  place 
Again  to  meet  my  fellow  man, 
I  g<md  and  gazed  upon  his  face 
As  sometMiig  I  had  never  seen.1"    - 

Marsh  says  that  assonance  is  peculiar 
to  the  versiheaiion  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, but  has  been  employed  by   certain 
German    poets— Schlegel,   Alearos    and 
others.     Swinburne  has  done  more  than 
a»y  other  modern  writer  id   introduce   it 
to    English   poetry.     It,  like  alliteration, 
certainly  adds  to  the  external  beauties  of 
the  rhythm,  if  properly  used;    then   whv 
condefcm  it?     Rhyme  and  metre  are  for 
fxiemal    h$mtj.,;  plain    prose   would   as 
well  convey  the  sense.     Yet  rhyme  and 
metre- are  not  condemned.     The  fact  is, 
^ere  is  poetry  in   sound   as    well  as   in 
fense;  in  words  as  well  as  in  ideas.     It 
s  well  said  that  no  orator  or  writer  is 
muster  of  a  subject  until  he  can  toy  with 
:l-     Fo  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  a 
*,00t-     He   is  not   muster  until    he    can 
&%:  with    metre    and    rhyme,    allitera- 
tJ°n    and    assonance,   at    his    will.     We 
s-»niply  require  him  not  to  be  artihuial  in 
"•     Too  much  of  it  wearies  lis,  and  makes 


us  feel   it    is    artificial.      On   the   whole, 
there  is  too  profuse  use  of  it  by  Miller- 

yet,    doubtless,   he    cannot  help  it.     He 
associates  the  sound  of  words  with  their 

meaning  at  one  and  the  same  time.      5Tou 
ean  see  it  in  his  book,  and  he  says  it  is 
so.     It  is  more  of  a  mystery,  accordingly, 
how  he  succeeds  in  interweaving   with 
sound  such  beautiful  turns  of  expression, 
and  shades  of  thought.     Sense  is  seldom 
sacrificed  by  it,  but  invariably  enhanced. 
Another  peculiarity,  or,  rather,  a  char- 
acteristic of  Miller,  is  his  use   of  strong 
Saxon  words  ;   and  in  this   others   could 
afford   to  imitate  him.      Not'only   is  he 
direct  in  simile,  but  in  all  his  language'. 
lie  has  no  French  nor  Latin  phrases  With 
which  to   -grace   off"    his    verse;     nor 
does  he  often   employ  derivatives   from 
them.     .Count  up  in  a  hundred  successive 
words  those  which  are   pure   Saxon,  and 
fully     ninety-five     per     cent     will     be 
the   result,— perhaps  more.     Eighty-one 
per    cent    will   consist    of    pure   mono- 
sylables!    Compare    it   with   the    ponde- 
rous 'and    foreign   phrases   of    Johnson, 
and   his    imitators,    or   with    t\\o   diction 
of  Tennyson  or  Holmes,  and   if  you  are 
a  loyal  subject  of  our  mother  tongue  you 
will  praise  Joaquin  for  his  patriotism   to 
Anglo  Saxon.     This  may  be  in  part  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  modern   -education/' 


but  also  because  of  an  exact  self-culture 
in  this  particular  field.  He  wants  to  be 
understood  as  an  American  talking  to 
Americans. 

Some  have  said  of  Miller  that  he  is  a 
plagiarist.  The}'  have  not  proved  it, 
however.  The  nearest  anyone  has  come- 
to  showing  it  is  that  of  an'  admirer,  who 
did  it  to  ridicule  the  assertion.  He  refers 
to  the  passage : 

"The  thin,  sullen  moon,  pale-faced  and  crooked 
As  a  half-starve!  kiiie,  a  most  .vicious  heifer, 
Is  sliding  down  in  all  haste  from  heaven," 

and   says   that   it  is   undoubtedly    taken 
from  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  in   which 
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M the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon."  Nor 
does  he  copy  after  the  style  of  any  one. 
Perhaps  he  leans  as  much  toward  Byron 
as  toward  any  other  poet,  hut  the  likeness 

to  Alice  Carey,  or  Alexander  Smith,  is 
nearly  as  great :  which  is  to  say  that  the 
similarity  is  slight  indeed 

No,  he  is  a  singer  by  himself.     Neither 
Foe,   nor    Browning,    nor    Marlowe,   nor 
Scott,  nor  Swinburne,  nor  Byron  taught 
him  how  and  what  to  sing.     God   taught 
him.     Circumstances  of  life  aided      Cul- 
ture added.     And  there  yon  hare  it  all. 
He  sings  "because  he  cannot  choose  but 
•sing."     And  he  who  can   read  his  gangs 
of  the  Sierra*  or   Isles   of  the   Amazons, 
and  not  know  himself  "  in  the   presence 
of  a  God-moulded    poet-mind;"  not  dis- 
cern that  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  Terse 
is  as  trae  and  natural  as   the   melody   of 
bird-notes;  not  feel  lace  to  face  with  a 
beautiful  inspiration,  a   noble   aspiration, 
m  short  with  a  sublime   triumph   of  un- 
fettered poetic  genius,  must   have   taste 
perverted,  or  a  dull   perception   of  true 
verse-art.     If  he  can  read  such  stanzas 
as  those  of  which  the  following  is  but  a 
sample,  without  a  quiver  of  delight,  and 
an  uplift  of  faith,  he  must  be  most 'mel- 
ancholy in  temperament  most  earthy  in 
soul : 


"0  foveas,  Bus  etaqpent  sang  of  tho  silence  1 

-As  asleep  lay  the  sua  on  the   viae?    nnd   the 
sod, 
And   asleep  in  the   sun  lay  the   green-girdled 
islands, 
As  roeked  to  their  rest  in  the  cradle  of  God. 
"God's  poet  is  silence!  His  song  is  unspoken, 
And  yet  so  profound,  and  so  loud,  and  so  far 
That  it   fills  you   and    thrills  you  in  measures 
unbroken. 
And  bright,  and  as  light,  and  as  far  as  a  star. 

"  The  shallow  seas  moan.     As  a  child  they  have 
muttered 
And  mourned,  and  have  fretted  and  wept  at 
their  will  ■ 
But  the  poem  of  God  is  toogrand  to  be  uttered- 
The  dreadful  deep  seas  they  are  loudest  when 
still." 


I  repeat,  that  with  all   this   wonderful 
'  descriptive  expression  and  choice  of  sen- 
timent, his  life  has  had  much  to  do.     011- 
niian,  to  shadow  forth  the  characteristics 
Of  a   galaxy  of   poets,    says:    " Byron's 
life  was  a  tragic  comedy  ;  Sheridan's  was 
a   brilliant   farce  ;   Shelley's   was  a  wild, 
mad,  stormy  tragedy*,  like    one    of    Nat 
Lee's;   Keats'  lite  was  a  sad,  brief  beau- 
tiful lyric  -  Moore's  has  been  a  love-song  ; 
Coleridge's  was  a  -'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ;';  Schiller's  was  a  harsh,  difficult, 
mailing,    but    ultimately    victorious    war 
ode,  like  one  of  Pindar's;   Goethe's  was 
a  brilliant,  somewhat   melodramatic,   but 
finished    novel;  Tasso's  was  an  elegvA 
To  which  it  may  be  added.— Miller"s°has 
been    a    wild,    nature  devoted,    aspiring, 
melo-dramatic,  passionate  existence.  And 
these  are  features  prominent  in  ins  verse. 
He  sings  of  Indian  maidens,  for  he  has 
admired   their   virtues;    of  gold-seekers, 
filibusters,   horse-riders,   hunters,  miners' 
war-trailers,  Indian  chiefs,  because  he  has 
mingled  with  them,  and  their  better  his- 
tories are  his;  o[  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
because  in   them   was    wrapped    up    the 
tenderer  sympathies  of  his  later   years: 
o^  the  sun  and  moon,  the  air  and  clouds,' 
gorgeous  sun-sets  and  terrible  tempests, 
delicate    valley    landscapes,  and   strong 
bold  mountain  scenery,  because  the  earth 
was   the   floor  and  the  heavens  the  roof 
of  his  habitation  "  for  years  and  years." 
These  all  made  up  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  life  ;   why  shouldn't  he  sing  of  them? 
California  as  a  land  of  gold—a  Mecca 
to  wealth-seekers— with  its  delightful  cli- 
mate, fertile    soil,   wonderful    trees,   mir- 
rory  lakes,  snow-capped  mountain  ranges 
and,  withal,  its  strange  traditions,  curious 
tragedies,  and  past  bloody  dramas:  Mex- 
ico, with  its  fabled  and  real  stories  of  its 
fire-gods,   and    Montezumas;   Nicaragua, 
the  soil  upon  which  filibusters  have  con- 
tended for  imaginary  plunder,  and  where, 
long   centuries  ago,    towers  and    castles 
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and    quaint  cities,   now   in    ruins     were      -ni 

founded-where  flowers  and  graces  and      ^?^f^   *«  '"  life  ^l 
trees  and  birds  have  ever  lived  a  luxurf-  '  ^  "  ^ 

ant  existence;  the  borders  of  the  Ama- 
zon, more  of  a  dream-land  still,  known 
to  the  world  only  as  a  tropical  solitude, 
where  Nature,  ever  most  lavish  of  her 
gilts  where  she  can  hide  them  from  the 
eve  of  man, 

"Has  given  it  colors  of  ^old, 
And  wrought  for  it  garments  of  limitless  green 
With  beautiful  bars  of  the  scarlet  between,       ' 

And  of  silver  seams  fretting  it  fold  on  fold  »— . 


He    nas    faults    of  versification,    and 
sometimes    one  of  tone,  which  may  de- 
tract irom  his  lasting  triumph,  unless  thev 
are  corrected.      I  have  but  space  to  stat* 
*tot    they  exist.      Those  of   the    former 
are  obvious  to  any  attentive  reader  •   vet 
they  are,  for  the   most  part,'  susceptible 
oi  easy    correction:     The   latter  fault  is 
m  a  frequent   over-sensuousness  of  de- 
scription.    He  must  modify  or  expnr°ate 
Passages   of  this    character   in   a  future 
alt  these  are   splendid  earth-temples  for      eclitlon  of  &s  poems.  '  The  oTGat   fouT 
human  imagery  and    passion,    in   which      of  thea^  and  of  writers  of  the  Byroni- 


a  poet  may  well  revel  at  will,  and  Irom 
which  he  may  construct  verses  to  live 
through  all  future  time,  as  commemora- 
tive of   countries    more   favored  of  the 


._    ^«„i.v,    kmuiuu   or    me         —       '«^i!M  nun  Luau  in 

"gods"  than  those  of  which  Homer  and      of  the  Past  have  given  us 


Virgil  sang.   To  throw  around  these  wilder 
regions    of  the    New  World  a    halo,   an 
allurement,  a   glory    of    tradition  woven 
into  sung,  which   will  draw  strangers   to 
them,  and  familiarize  the  world  more  with 
their  past  existence;   to   do  For  them,  in 
short,    what    Homer   and   Vijgil  did   for 
Greece  and  Kome,  is  a    task    one  might 
well    shrink    from    attempting    however 
honored  by  the  Wo**.     Joaquin  Miller 
has  made  the  effort,   whether  consciouslv 
or  not   he  can  best  say,  and  it  is  for  the 
future  to  determine  how  he  has  done  it. 
If  he  shall  have  achieved  in  it  success, 
his  life  will  be  a   lasting   honor  to  man- 
kind, however  much  he  may  have  erred 
m  small  things ;   or,  if  he  shall   but  have 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  finished  and 


sort,  is  tone.  The  reading  public  have  ; 
rignt  to  demand  that  modern  authors 
saadowforth  better  sentiment,  and  a  more 
refined  imagination  than  the  classic  writers 

As  works  of 
art  it  may  not  matter;  but  as  creator,  of 
an  influence  on    the    race,    it   is  hWhlr 
important   that  all   literary   productions 
whether  of  prose  or  poem-,  pay  due  re. 
gurd  to  the  higher  moral  laws   of  human 
beings';  that  they  be  pure,  refined,  whole- 
some, noble.     Where  Miller  errs  m  this 
he  has  excuse  for  it,  but  not  justification 
But,  however   faults    mat    exist,    we 
may  not  doubt  but    that  In  a  no  distant 
tare  a  vast  multitude  of  poem-read@*s 
will    take    Miller   as  1  do,    untutored  of 
men,  with  a  new  song  in   his  mouth,  put 
there  by  some  higher  than  human  power 
and  will  love  him  and  his  songs,  ail  his 
present  detractors,  who  mostly  base  their 
disparagement  on  petty  personal  -rounds, 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.' 

a.  v,n  H. 
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T  0     OWASCO     L  A  K  E 


THOU  sight  of  beauty,  lovely  lake, 
All  loving   thoughts    within    me 
wake, — 
My  clouds  of  woe  one  moment  break. 

While  thee  1  see  ! 
Thou  surely  art  a  friend  to  me! 

What  though  thou  hast  not  classic  name  ? 
What # though    thou   hast  not  world-wide 
fame  ? 

From  God's  own  hand  thy  beauty  came, 

A  thought  of  love, 
Out-poured  in  blessing  from  above. 

I've  drunk  the  benison  with  joy. 

Tis  pleasure  that  can  never  cloy:  * 

Tis  solace  pure  without  alloy, 

In  saddest  hour, 
When   droops    my  soul  'neath  sorrow's 
power. 

How  is  it  that  my  every  mood 
Seems  by  thee  to  be  understood  'I 
In  search  of  beauty,  or  of  good, 

I  meet  in  thee 
A  flowing  of  sweet  sympathy. 


Thy  little  mirthful  wa  relets  dance, 
Just  broken  from  stern  winter's  trance. 
Catching  with  love  the  sun's  warm  glance  : 

In  kindliest  glee 
Congenial  mingling,  bright  and  free  ! 

Thy  guardian  banks,  with  budding  trees; 
Embracing  every  gentle  breeze 
That  skims  thy  breast  with  graceful  ease- 
Then  flows  along — 
Uplifts  my  heart  and  breathes  my  song. 

The  twittering  bird,  the  tiny  flower, 
Make   known    that    goodness    here  hath 

power, 
And  with  rich  beaut}'  charms  each/hour. 

The  heavens  bend, 
Encircling  all,  like  heart  of  friend. 

My  step  is  light— a  spirit's  here  !— 
My  bounding  heart  in  joy  draws  near— 
Soul-music  swells  from  love  sincere. 

'Tis  time  for  rest; 
\\  ith  Beauty  my  whole  being's  blest. 

D. 


*  Written  veara  ago  by  a  lady,  thou  hvfcg  in  J,ew  York  g^  m  ^  ^      ^ 


TRUTH'S      REWARD. 

T   WISH    I  was    rfebf"  said    John      I,  John  Roscoe,    clodhopper,  ox-driver; 
Roscoe   to  himself,   as   he   was      she,  an  heiress  and  a  beauty.     0  heaven  ! 


plodding  along  the  dusty  road  with  his 
oxen,  urging  them  on.  but  continually 
being  obliged  to  turn  back  and  wait  for 
the  great  lazy  creatures.  "'I  wish  I  was 
rich;  then  Lucy  might  love  me.  But 
look  at  this  miserable  old  jacket,  and  these 
old  tattered  pants,  and  this  distressed  old 
hat;  why  I'm  nothing  but  a  beggar,  and 
she  is  rich ;  what  right  have  I  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  Judge  Bentlev's  daughter  ? 


that  I  did  not  love  her  so.  And  yester- 
day, when  J  walked  out  with  her  to  the 
pond,  standing  together,  looking  at  the 
little  fishes  as  they  sported  there  in  the 
Sabbath  sunshine,  she  gave  me  a  look 
which  I  will  cherish  ail  my  life.  Yes, 
it  was,  it  was  a  look  of  love.  What ! 
Lucy  Bentley  love  John  Roscoe?  Oh! 
my  God,  I  thank  thee  if  it  can  be  so. 
Why,  with  the  love  of  that   girl  I  would 
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dare  do  anything.  For  her  sake  T  would 
go  through  fire ;  to  give  her  pleasure  I 
would  risk  my  very  life  !  Oh  !  Lucy, 
Lucy  !" 

John  Roscoe  was  the  sou  of  a  poor 
farmer.  From  his  early  childhood,  he 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. In  his  rude  bome  few  books  found 
a  place,  but  these,  such  as  Bun  van's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  Baxter's  Saint's  ~ Rest, 
a  book  on  shipwrecks,  and  a.  few  others,' 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with. 
Sometimes  in  the  winter  school  the  pupils 
would  lend    him' books,  all   of  which 'he 


eagerly  devoured.     At  the  time  our  story 
opens  he  was  19  years  of  age,  and    one 
of  the  best  informed  young  men   in  the 
place.     He  had  become-  acquainted  with 
Lucy  Bentloy  at  school,  and  often  would 
she  bring  him  books  and  papers  from  her 
father's,  studio.      An     early  attachment, 
sprang  up    between    them.     They    were 
much  together,  and,  in    the   beautiful    in- 
nocence of  childhood,  thought  not  of  the 
difference  in  rank. 

_  There  is  no  caste  in  childhood.  You 
discover  no  aristocracy  there.  The  child 
whose  father  is,  either  by  office  or  wealth, 
an  aristocrat,  and  he  whose  father  is  a 
laborer,  are  as  equals  in  sunny  childhood. 
There  is  no  envy  there. 

0  man  I  what  lessons  the  little  child 
teaches  you.  Then  is  it  wonderful  that 
when  the  disciples  asked  of  our  Saviour 
who  should  be  greatest  in  the  Kingdom 
oi  Heaven,  He  took  a  little  child  and  set 
it  in  their  midst? 

This  attachment  between  John  and 
Lacy  grew  with  their  years  Finally, 
they  left  school,  John  to  plod  and  di»— - 
for  his  father  knew  no  better  than  to  chain 
his  son's  eagle  spirit  down  to  the  plow 
tad  and  spade.  He  scoffed  at  the  illea  of 
education,  and  would  nut  let  John  go  out 
mto  the  world,  and  work  his  way  up  to 
eminence.  Lucy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sent  to  one  of  the   best  schools    in 


the  land.  Every  advantage  of  wealth 
and  culture  was  hers;  and  now,  at  six 
teen,  she  was  one  of  the  lovliest,  and 
most  accomplished  young  Indies  in  the 
village. 

Lucy's  father  had  noticed  this  "  child- 

ish  attachment,"  as  he  styled  it,  between 
his  daughter  and  ;:  poor  Simon'  Rosepe's 
son,"  but   he   had   thought   lightly    of  it. 
and  supposed  the  separation   of  the   two 
would  forever  end  it.     Now  he  began  to 
fear  he  had  let  it  go  on  a   little  too"  long. 
Lucy  was  at  home  on  vaca  tion.   She  had 
inquired  about  John  Roscoe  in  no  indiffer- 
ent voice.     On  Sunday  they  had   met  at 
church,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  taken  a 
walk  together.      Lucy  was  now  of  an  age 
when  this  kind  of  intimacy  was  no  longer 
to  be  allowed  ;  so  Judge"  Bender  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  it.     Calling  Lucy 
into  his  stud}-  on  the    Sabbath  evening 
after  her  long  walk  with  John,  he  said.:  ? 
"Lucy,  you  are~now  of  an  aire  when 
you  can  no  longer  act.  as  a  child.      You 
must    put    away   childish    things.       You 
must  be  a  little  woman,  my  daughter." 
Lucy  laughed  aloud. 
"  What!  me  a  woman,  Pa  ?  why  I'm 
only    sixteen.     I    don't    feel    a    bit  old. 
Must  I  put  on    a   sober   face,   and    wear 
spectacles    and    caps    like   aunt    Ruth  ? 
Don't  you   like    me  as  a   little  girl  Pa9 
Do  you  mean  me  to  sit.  and  sew,  and  stop 

singing,  and  ." 

"Hush,  you  chatterbox/"  said   her  fa- 
ther with  a  smile:    "let   me  get  a   word 
in   once    in    a    while.     Sit  down  quietly 
now,  like  a   little  woman,    and  listen  to 
me.      You   know  very   little   of  life  vet, 
Lucy.     There  are  things  of  which  I  must 
warn  you  ;  mistakes  which  I  want  you  to 
avoid.      Sometime  in  the  future  you  may 
be  called   to   leave  your  old   father,  and 
make  some  other  home  happy.    Now,  my 
dear.  I  want  to  warn  you  against  making 
hasty    intimacies    or     imprudent     ones. 
Many  a  life  has  been   made  wretched 
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yes,  made  to  be  worse  than  death  bj 
unequal  and  imprudent  marriages.   Youn* 

people  must  always  marry  in  their  own 
sp^re  in  life,  and  hare  no  intimacies 
whatever  outetde  their  own  circle." 

"But  Pa,"  interrupted  Lucy,  "sup- 
pose one  really  loves  another,  and  their 
conditions  ^e  unequal;  suppose  in 
thought  and  feeling  they  are  one  and 
only  differ  in  that  one  has  a  few  more 
paltry  dollars  than  the  other;  are  thev 
to  separate,  and  accept  those  in  their 
own  circle,  however  uncongenial  ?" 

/'^7  child/' said  the  Judge,  "'there  is 

much  that  is  called  love  which  is  mere  per- 

•  versity.     I  hold  that  one  can  love  where 

one  wills  to  love;  and  that  much  of  this 

talk  about  kindred  hearts,   etc.,  is    senti- 

mentalism  and  balderdash.     But  1  have 

said  enough,  Lucy,  to  show  vou   that  it 

is  my  wish   that  you  have  no  intimacies 

with  those  who  are  below  vou  in  social 

Sr:^iri-     N™  i  feve  noticed  vour 

childish  regard  for  John  Roscoe,  and  J 
called  you  into  my  studv  to-n%ht  to  tell 
you  not  to  notice  him  further,  except  as 
a  poor  young  man  who  is  by  no  means 
Tour  equal." 

'•  Pa,"  said  the  young  girl,  flushed  and 
f^/'-SeAny  equal!  You  don't 
know  him  ;  he  will  make  his  mark  vet, 
and  stand  so  far  above  me  that  I  can 
scarcely  climb  up  to  his  side.  I  tell  vou 
you  don't  know  John  Koscoe !" 

"%  child,    you   must  have  nothing 

more  to  do  with  him.     TThat  he  may  he 

is  nothing  to  me  ;  what  he  is  is  enough  " 

"But  Pa,    I   love  John  with  all  my 

heart!'' 

"  Go<,(1  havens  !  child,  are  vou  crazy  ? 
Zounds!  You  bye  -.  Vou  are 
surely  not  sane!  John-,  how  dare 
you  speak  to  me  of  loving  Simon  Boa- 
coes  son,  poor  Simon  Roscoes  — s    eo 

to  bed  child,  and  sleep  off  this  nonsens^ 
Ipey  Bentley,  daughter  of  Judge  Bent* 


ley  of  Elmwood,    love—,    leave  me   at 
once,  you  ungrateful  child  !" 

Lucy  left  without  another  word.  Jud*e 
Bentley  paced  the  floor  long  that  night, 
tilled  with  wrath  and  indignation.  »  Love' 
John  Koscoe  indeed  !  She  shall  get  that 
nonsense  out  of  her  head,  or  I  will  cut 
her  off  without  a  cent!" 

Lucy  wept  bitter  tears.     Hitherto  she 
had  had  no  idea  of  the  depth  and  strength 
of  her  love  for   her  humble    friend,  but 
her  father's   words    had    fully    awakened 
her.     In  the  darkness  she  looked  into  her 
heart  of  hearts,  and  there   she  could  see 
but  one  image,  and  that  was  John's ;  and 
she   felt,   nay    knew,    that    image    could 
never  be   torn  away  without  taking  her 
very  life  with  it.      <  Why  was  her  father 
so  cruel  ?     Had  he  a  right  to  be  a  judo-e 
m    such   matters?      Had  he  a  right    to 
make   her    whole  future   life   a  blank?' 
Then  came  to  her  thoughts  of  a  darling 
mother,    now    in    the    cold,    cold   grave! 
She  had  died  when  Lucy  was  ten  years 
old.  and    Lucy  remembered    past    harsh 
words  from  father,  and  silent  endurance 
from  her  now  at  rest,   and  the  thought 
arose:   'Was  mothers    a   happy  union? 
It  was  surely  what  the  world  would   call 
a  well-assorted  one;  both  were    of  high 
birth    and  both  wealthy,   but  were   they 
happy  ?' 


Finally  she  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep 
from  which  she  awaked  at  the  fet  dawn.' 
She  was  to  return  to  school  that  day. 
Ah  !  how  she  wished  she  might  see  John 
first,  and  have  a  talk  with  him ;  but  this 
seemod  impossible. 

At  breakfast  her  father  said  but  little, 
and  she  looked  sad  and  dispirited  enough'. 
After  breakfast  he  called  her  into  the 
study,  and  repeated  his  command  of  the 
night  before,  that  she  should  think  no 
more  of  John  Koscoe;  and  added:  - 1[ 
you  persist  in  this  tolly  you  are  no  daugh- 
ter of  mine,  and  must  seek  another  home. 
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Now   be  a  sensible  girl,  be  a  Bentley 

your  mother  never  was-go  back  to  school, 
and  forget  this  nonsense." 

Lucy  said  scarcely  a  word.     She  soon 
after    bade    her    father    adieu,    and    was 
driven    to   the   depot.      Here   she  found 
there  had  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  time 
of  the  train,  and   that   she  must  wait  an 
hour   or  so.     When   the   coachman   had 
procured  her  ticket,  and   attended  to  her 
baggage,  she  dismissed*  him.  and  settled 
herself  down   into  a  corner  seat,  as  de- 
jected a  miss  as  one  often  sees.     There 
was  no  one  else    in  the  ladies'  room,  as 
the  hour  was  early.     She  had  not  been 
there  long  when  the  door   opened,  tand 
someone  entered.     She  looked  up,  gave 
a    glad    little  cry,    and  sprang    forward 
to   be     clasped   in     the    arms   of    John 
Roseoe.     Then,   bethinking    herself,   she 
retreated  in  rather  charming  confusion  to 
her   seat.     John   seated    himself  bv  her 
side. 

"  Lucy,  how  glad  I  am  you  are  going 
to  take  this  train,  for  now  I  can  be  your 
escort.     I'm  going  to  Boston  to  make  my 
fortune.     I  have   plodded   and   followed 
oxen  long  enough,  and  now  I'm  determin- 
ed to  do  something  else.     Last  nkkt  I 
had   a  talk   with    father,  and   plead  with 
him  to  let  me  go  from  home,  but  he  re- 
used me    point  blank,  and  said  mv  life 
stedd  be  spent  as   his  was,  and  as  my 
grandiather's  was,  on  the  farm.     Xow  I 
don't  want  to  be   disobedient,  but.   I  be- 
heve  I  am  under  tne  guidance  of  a  Higher 
Lower.     No  lather  has  a  right  to  bind. a 
eon  to  life-long  servitude.     Thank  God, 
the  days  of  human  slavery  are  over!     I 
bad  a  dream   last   night,   Lucy,  in  which 
I  think  God  showed  me  my  future  sphere 
tf  life,  and  this  morning   I  am   starting 
out  to  fulfill  my  destiny.     I  left  a   letter 
stating  my  determination.     This   is   uiy 
°nly  course,  for  I  know  father  would  sever 
iOW  mo  tQ  leave  him,  and    though  my 
conduct  may  at  ikst  blush  look  like  disJ- 


bedience  and  ingratitude,  still  I  think  the 
further    investigation     of     the     circum- 
stances,  and  of  my  motives  will  justify 
the  course  I  am   forced  to  take.     When 
parental    commands    are  right   and   just 
they  should  be   obeyed ;  but  when  they 
would  make  a  child's  whole  future  life  a 
failure,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  no  more 
binding  than   are  the  commands  of  that 
drunkard  who  orders  his  child  to  buy  him 
strong    drink    to    madden    him,    and    so 
brutalize  him    that    he  will    destroy   his 
property,  abuse  the   child's  mo'her,  and 
make  his  home  a  hell!'' 

Lucy  looked  on  her  lover  with  silent 
admiration.  His  eyes  were  flashing,  his 
hps  trembling,  and  every  nerve  was 
quivering  with  earnestness. 

"John,  you  maybe  right  "  said  she, 
•'  I  don't  pretend  to  say.  God  bless  you, 
and  make  you  successful  and  happy." 

Then  she  told  him  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  her  ihther,  and  of  his  cruel 
treatment. 

"  Oh  !  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  he  has  no  right 
thus  to  command,  Do  you,  canyon,  will 
you  love  poor  John  Roseoe  in  spite  of 
him?  If  you  will,  I  will  make  a  "name 
you  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  bear. 
This  is  America,  free, glorious  America! 
There's  room  for  me  in  it,  work  for  me, 
position  and  usefulness  in  the  future. 
Lucy,  will  you  let  me  work  for  a  place. 
a  situation  for  you  ?  Will  you  be  my 
guardian  angel,  my  love,  mv  bride  ?" 

"John,  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  would 
share  with  you  the  lowliest  station  in 
life,  and  for  you  I  will  even  give  up  my 
position,  my  father's  home,  his  wealth, 
everything!" 

By  tins  time  passengers  began  to  come 
in,  and  tiie  conversation  ceased. 

The  village  of  E ,  in  .Massachu- 
setts, where  John  and  Lucy  lived,  was 
about  sixty  miles  from  Boston:  and  be- 
fore they  had  reached  that  city,  their 
plans  lor  the  immediate  future  had  been 
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made.  John  was  to  find  work  some- 
where, and  Lucy  was  to  stay  at  school, 
and,  just  as  soon  as  John  could  earn 
enough  to  support  a  wife,  she  was  to 
write  her  father  of  her  determination  to 
marry  John  ;  and  if  the  Judge  clung  to 
his  harsh  threats,  as  she  had  no  doubt 
he  would,  she  was  to  leave  school,  and 
the}-  were  to  be  married. 

All  too  soon  for  them,  the  iron  horse 
puffed  into  the  depot  at  Boston. 

John  accompanied  Lucy  to  the  semi- 
nary; then  with  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand,  in  which  was  expressed  a  life  de- 
votion, they  parted. 

From  early  boyhood    John   had   been 
an  enthusiastic  worshipper  at   the  shrine 
of  literature,  and,    rightly   judging    that 
his  Heavenly  Father,  who  doeth  nothing 
without  a    cause,   and    who  would  hare 
every  man  follow  his  "bent"  in  choosing 
his    life   work,  had    placed    this    intense 
longing  after  letters  in  his  breast  in  order 
that  he  might  gratify  it,  and  in  its  grati- 
fication benefit  his    race,  and  bring  glory 
to  God—sought  at  once  the  printing  offi- 
ces.    All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  wander- 
ed about.     Everywhere  he  was  refused  : 
all. were  supplied.     Finally,   toward  the 
close  of  the  next    day,    he    entered    the 

office  of  the  ^Veekly »  and  found 

a  vacancy.  Here  they  offered  to  o-|ve 
him  a  trial,  and  fede  him  -come  on  in 
the  morning." 

He  was  at  the  office  the  next  day  al- 
most before  it  was  opened,  and  cheer- 
fully did  the  menial  work  which  was  given 
him.  His  wages  were  almost  nothing  in 
these  days  ;  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  support  himself;  but  '"where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  John 
Roscoe  had  a  will  like  adamant.  In  spare 
moments  he  was  allowed  to  try  his  hand 
at  setting  type,  and  here  he  seemed  at 
home.  His  employers  were  surprised  at 
his  aptness,  and  said  he  was  a  il  born 
printer.'7     It  was  not  many  months  be- 


fore he  was  no  mean  typographer.     Xow 
his  wages  began  to  amount  to  something. 
A  yeai  passed,  and  he  was  counted  one 
of  the    best    compositors    in    the   office. 
His  father  had  come  to  the  establishment 
once  during  this  time,  and  tried  to  get 
him  back  on  the  farm.     He  had    offered 
him    every    inducement,    but    all    to    no 
effect;   he  discovered  in  his  son  a  will  so 
strong  that  it  was  as   useless    to' try  and 
overcome  it  as  to  beat  a  rock  to  powder 
with  a  child's  toy  rod.     So,  as  gracefully 
as  possible,  he  accepted  the  situation. 

Lucy  laid  been  at  school  all  this  year. 
She  avoided  speaking  of  John  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  he  grew  happy  in  the  thought 
that  she  had  forgotten  him,  and  "come 
to  her  senses." 

The  next  year  Lucy  remained  at  home. 
She  was  indeed  a  lovely  girl,  and  suitors 
flocked  about,  but  ail  sued  in  vain.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  noble  natures  which 
never  love  but  once,  and  then  love  in- 
tensely. 

One  evening  Judge  Kentley  came  into 
the  parlor  with  a  face  so  full  of  happi- 
ness that  Lucy  was  surprised. 

"Come  here,  my  little  woman,"  said 
he,  -:  see  what  a  noble  present  I  have 
for  you.  You  are  a  "favorite  of  fortune. 
Lucy  ;  sit  by  me  here  while  I  read  some- 
tiling  which  is  as  pleasant  as  a  fairy  tale." 
Lucy  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman 
near,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  said : 
"What  is  it,  Pa?" 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
arranging  his  spectacles,  read  it  to   her. 
It  was  an   offer  of  marriage  from  a  Bos- 
ton millionaire:  one  who  had  seen  Lucv 
at  her  home,  and  fallen  in  love  with  her 
pretty  face,   and  quiet,   gentle    manners. 
As   her  father  read,  Lucy  called   up  his 
image  ;   a  young  bachelor,  scarcely  thirty- 
five,  handsome,   aristocratic,   and    a    mil- 
lionaire.    Then  came  up  another  picture  ; 
a  plain,    hardly    handsome    face,   a  boy, 
scarce  twenty-one,  and  poor.     Between 
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these  she  must  choose.  She  knew  if  she 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  millionaire,  her 
father  would  laud  her  to  the  skies.  She 
knew  her  life  would  be  one  of  luxury, 
every  wish  gratified,  every  whim  min 
istered  to.  She  knew,  also,  that  her 
name  would  be  the  envy  of  all  feminine 
Boston. 

On  the  other  hand  she  knew  that  if  she 
refused  this  offer,  her  father  would  curse 
her,  would  drive  her  from  his  doors,  and 
"cut  her  off  without  a  cent,"  as  he  had 
threatened..    She  knew  her  life  to  all  ap- 
pearances must  be  one  of  self-denial,  and 
perhaps  drudgery  ;   that  her  name  would 
bo  plebeian,  and  her  aristocratic  friends 
would  always  sneer  at  her.     But  did  she 
waver?     Not  for   an  instant.     She  had 
rather  live  in  a  hut  with  a  husband,  than 
in  a  palace  with    her    lord.     She    would 
rather  drudge    for    one   she   loved,  than 
receive    the   caresses  of    one  of   whom 
she  was  indifferent 

And  Lacy  was  right.  With  love,  a 
hut  is  a  heaven  ;  without  it  a  palace  is 
but  a  glittering  hell! 

l,Lucy,"  said  the  Judge,  "of  course 
you  will  accept  this  offer  " 

u  Father,  I  cannot.  T  do  not  love  Mr. 
Koselle,  and  could  never  do  justice  to 
bim  as  bis  wile. 

Judge  Bentley  turned  almost  pale  with 
rage. 

"Xot  accept  Mr.  Eoselle  !  Are  vou 
crazy,  child?  Notac— .  Good  Heavens  ! 
i  ou'll  drive  me  mad,  but  I  shall  not 
stand  this  foolishness.  You  shall  niarrV 
Mr.  Roselle!  D'\  e  hear,  child  ?  You 
*h*dl  marry  him,  or  you  shall  leave  mv 
souse  this  very  night !'' 

"Then,"' said  the  brave  girl,  "  I  will 
wave  !  No  parent  has  a  right  to  mar 
3  child's  whole  future  life.  God  never 
meant  it  so,  and  I  know  if  my  darling 
mother  were   alive  she  would  say  I  am 


right.     Good-bye  father  !"  and  she  swept 
proudly  out  of  the  room. 

She  forthwith  packed  up  some  neces- 
saries, and,  as  she  had  abundant  money 
iu  her  purse,  set  out  to  catch  the  night 
train. 

Out  into  the  night,  homeless,  but   an 
hour  ago  rich,  an  heiress  ;   now  with  noth- 
ing ;  everything  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
her  love.      Can  you  wonder  if  she  wept 
as  she  walked  through  the  gloom  9  Walk- 
ed.    Yesterday  a  carriage  came  at   her 
beck.      But  Lucy  was  not  one  to  mourn 
over  her   grievances ;  her  love    buoyed 
her  spirit  up.     She    reached    the  depot, 
the  train    rushed    up,  she    got  on  board, 
and  then  it  thundered  on  again.     It  was 
very  late  when  .she  reached  the  city,  but 
she  found  a  hack,  and  was   driven   to  a 
hotel.     The  next  morning  she  dropped  a 
note  to  John  Roseoe  telling  of  her  where- 
abouts, and  asking  him  to  call.     It  was 
not  many  hours  you  may  be  sure  before 
he  came,  and   then    she  told  him  of  her 
action  and  its  consequences. 

"My  darling,"  said  he,  "thank  God  I 
have  salary  enough  now  to  take  care  of 
you.  I  can't  give  you  a  home  like  that. 
you  have  left,  but  we  can  have  a  cottage, 
and  be  comfortable.  Oh!  Lucy!  Lucy! 
how  I  have  worked  and  how  I  am  work- 
ing for  you.  I  appreciate  your  noble  de- 
votion, and  be  assured  you  shall  never, 
never  rue  it." 

They  were  married  soon  after  this,  and 
John  hired  a  modest  little  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  an  humble 
home,  but  what  a  wealth  oi'  happiness 
was  there ! 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  events  above  recorded  transpired. 
Let  us  visit  Boston  now,  my  reader,  and 
see  if  we  can  find  our  old  friends.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  find  them  now  ;  will  it 
not? 
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Boston  has  grown  so  in  these  twenty 
jears.      Here!    let   us  eater   this    dm- 
store,  and  look   into    the   directory  ;   that 
will  teU   us  of  their  wherebouts"  '  Yes 
here  it  is:   '•  John  Roscoe.  Publisher.  \o 
—  Tremont  street."     Let  us  go  up  to 
the  0[IIce-     Can   that  great  buildin-  be- 
tong  to  our  old  friend?    Unless  oureres 
deceive  us  it  must,  for  there  is  the  smn 
"Koscoeand  Hale,  Publishing  House/ 
Ijet  us  enter. 
"Is  Mr.  Roscoe  la  ?" 
A  gentleman,  whose  special  province 
this  seems  to  be,  attends  us  to  the  office. 
That  must  bene  reading;  he    is  deeply 
engaged,  and  has  taken  no  notice  of  our 
entrance.     The    attendant    informs   him 
of  our   presence.     He  stands    up,    and 
comes  forward  to    give  us  a  most  hearty 
welcome.     He  is  a   splendid  man,  hale", 
hearty,  and  in  the  very  heyday  of  lite. 

"The  world   bus  prospered  with    vou 
Mr.  Roscoe."  *      ' 

"Yes,  (hank  God.  by  steady  persever- 
ance J  have  risen  to  what  you  see  me." 
He  shows  us  through  the  house  with  a 
just  pride,  tells  us  of  the  vast  business 
there  carried  on,  and  how  he  loves  his 
work  more  every  daw 

Then  we  are  invited  to  his  home  to 
^nner.  0£  course  we  accept,  as  we 
are  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  home 
me  of  our  friend. 

At  six— that  being  the  hour  set— we 
wend  our  way  to  his  residence.  Our 
directions  take  us  into  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  portions  of  the  city.  Here 
is  his  number.  We  stop  before  the  door 
m   amazement 


palace  belong  to  John   Roscoe  ?     »  P0Qr 
Simon  Roscoe's  son  ?" 

We  enter.       Everything  is    luxurious 
and  beautiful;  there  is   no  gaudy  show 

but  a    simple   elegance,  which   bespeaks 
refined  taste. 

And  there  is  Lucy,  older,  more  matron- 
ly, but  if  possible  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  in  her  girlhood.  ,  She  seems 
trie  picture  of  contentment  and  happi- 
ness. Her  husband  is  as  tender  as  any 
lover.  He  has  not  lost  one  grain  of  his 
pride  in  her  in  all  these  years  of  union. 
Is  she  not  well  repaid  for  her  truth,  and 
her  sacrifice  ? 

There    are    two    children,    a  son    and 
daughter;  these  are  away  at  school. 

John  informs  us  that  Judge  Bentlev 
is  dead,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  daughter  raised  to  a  position 
far  beyond  his  own.  He  fullv  forgare 
her  before  his  death,  and  begged  herfor- 
giveness  m  turn.     He  left  all    his   lar-e 


Can    tiiis    magnificent 


property  to  repay  her  for  his  cruelty. 

Old    Sirnou   Roscoe    too    has    passed 
away,  but  not  till  he    had  been  able  to 
speak  with  pride,  which  filled  all  his  heart, 
of  his  son  John.     And  when  one  would 
say  to    him,   "What!  John   Roscoe,  the 
great  Publisher,  your  son  ?»  a  proud  smile 
would  light  up  his  face   as  he  answered  : 
'"  Tes,  and  I  thciik  God  that  mv  boy  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  a  Higher  Power,  and 
did  not  listen  to  my  mistaken  teachings." 
^  es,  parents  can  be    mistaken  some- 
times.    They  are  always  mistaken  when 
they  try  to  turn  a  child  from  his  -  bent," 
or  tell  him  whom  to  marry. 

Charlworth 
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CONCLUDED. 


ND  new,  having  taken  a  cursory 


JLJL     survey  of  the  outlook,  as  it  ep 
pears  to  the  untrained  vision  of  Youth, 
it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  estimates,  in   order  to 
ascertain    whether    the    situation    be    in 
truth,  or  only  in  appearance,  so  cireum 
scribed.     To  this  intent,  it  is  necessary 
to  pierce  with  keen  mental  gaze  beneath 
exterior  aspects,  and  to  try  to  detect  the 
real  differences  under  surface  sameness; 
to  bring  iQt0  requisition  that  acute  and 
far-reaching  perception  which   recognizes 
m  apparent  disadvantages  and  hindrances 
only  so  many  Obstacles  to  be  converted 
into  opportunities. 

Youth  in  all  its  habits   and   modes   of 
thought  is  comprehensive  and  synthetic, 
rather  than  exact  and   analytic  •    it  sees 
tilings  in  the  aggregate  and  through  a.  clear 
medium,  so  undimmed  by  refined  subtle- 
ties and  complex  combinations  that  fact 
and   theory   alike  appear    clear-cut.     As 
.    compared    with    the   fixedness    which   a 
strong-minded,  clear-headed  youn-r  person 
imagines    to  belong   to   his  opinions  and 
prejudices,  the  unalterable    Uiws    of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  unstable  and 
changing.     His  mental  horizon,  illimitable 
as  the  Universe  itself   is  obscured  by  no 
clouds    or   mists,  tempered    by   no  half- 
lights,    bounded    by    no    border-land    of 
doubt  and   perplexity;   but   is   ruled   by 
one    '-high,    eternal   noon,"  whose  blaze 
and  splendor  leaves  no  lurkimr  shadow, 
or  unexplored  recess.     His  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions of  wisdom   mocks   the   expe- 
rience and  research  of  centuries;  all  his 
yeas  and  nays  he  imagines  to  be  "ever- 
lasting;" his  ideas,  beliefs/ hopes,  inter- 
line in  no  labyrinth    of  perplexity  the 
course    of  each    being    insulated,  Vf,    if 


they  ever  intersect,  it  is  at  right  angles, 
causing  no  blurred  or  confused  outlines! 
AH  is  clear,  positive,  determined. 
_  But  it  is  in  that  which  pertains  exclu- 
sively to  his  own  immediate  personality 
arid  self-knowledge  that  the  assumptions 
of  a  youth   are    most    stupendous.     He 
fancies  that  he  can  enumerate  with  uner- 
ring accuracy  the  list  of  his  own  capaci- 
ties  and  requirements;   can    weigh    and 
compare  the  degree  of  every  faculty  and 
aspiration,  and  plumes  himself  upon  his 
supposed    comprehension   of  things   that 
would  puzzle  and  confound  a  Machieveli. 
In  his  passion  for  investigation   he  "even 
pushes  his  researches  to  the  confines  of 
irreverence.     In  his  arrogant  self-asser- 
tion he  would  dare  confront  the   Sphinx, 
interrogate  the  stars,  measure  the  wastes 
of  space,   and   sound  the  depths   of  In- 
finity. 

And  yet,  paradoxical  though  it  appear, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  such  an  one 
this  utmost  self-conceit—or  consciousness 
of  superiority  if  you   please— and    con- 
tempt   of  the    absolute,    in    the    dMruct, 
conjoined  to  an  exaggerated  self-distrust 
as   regards   particularities   and    combina- 
tions of  events.     These  qualities,  added 
to  an   undue  belief  in  the  limitations   of 
circumstances,  and  the  inferiority  of  his 
own  powers,  lead  him  to  magnify   every 
petty  obstacle,  and  exalt   mole-hills    into 
mountains.     If  his  hopes  are  thwarted  in 
anything,  his  very  strength   becomes  his 
weakness  ;  for  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  course  will  be  the  re- 
actionary   tendency,    resulting    from    re- 
pression ;  and    the   most   enthusiastic  of 
image-carvers    and    worshipers    becomes 
the   most    rash  of  iconoclasts.     It   is   in 
matters    relating    to    his    own    pors<>Ijai 
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identity,  to  his  capabilities  and  their   re- 
lation to  his  life-schemes,  and,  above  all 
in  his  unalterable  persuasion   of  the   one 
only  course  to  be  pursued  in  their  realiza- 
tion, that  danger   chiefly   threatens  him. 
.    Though  quite  inclined  to  a  belief  in   "a 
Divinity    that,   shapes    his    ends/'  if  the 
"  ends  '  be  but  shaped  in  accordance  with 
his  own  preconceived  ideas  and  wishes, 
yet,  if  they  are  not,  he  is  fond  of  consid- 
ering  himself  the  plaything  of  Destiny, 
and  he  acts  out  a  belief  in  Fate    as    de- 
voutly as  any  Mussulman.     He  does  not 
understand,  that,  as  in  the  world  of  mat- 
ter,   great     antagonistic    forces    are    put 
together  without  producing  ruin  and   dis- 
integration, serving  instead  to  hold  each 
other  in  check,  so.  in  the  realm   of  mind, 
apparently  incongruous  elements,  instead 
of  occasioning  disruption  and  overthrow, 
combine  in    a    harmonious  unity.     And, 
again,  as  the  light,  (lowing  from  its  great 
natural    source    by  its  glimmering  scin- 
tillations and  refractions  blurs  its  own  out- 
lines, so  the  splendid  rays  emanating  frum 
Truth  itself  renders  it  difficult  to  discern 
its  many-sided  form.     If  in  the  main  the 
youth  may  be  justified  in  his   prompt  re- 
jection of  half-way    measures,  yet   must 
he  remember  that  -all  truth  is  the  state- 
ment of  two  opposites, — not  a  via  media 
between  them,  or  either  of  them  alone.''' 
His  misconception  arises  from   mistaking 
mere  external  appearances  for  real  quali- 
ties.    It  is  not  by  over  estimation,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  by  unjust   depreciation   on 
the  other,  either  of  self  or  of  opposing 
mental  forces,  that  a  true    idea    of  the 
actual  importance    of  one    or  the    other 
may    be   attained.       And    the    accuracy 
with  which  this  just  mean  between  these 
different  extremes  is  preserved,  will  de- 
termine in  groat    measure    whether    the 
youth  is  to  conquer  circumstances,   or  be 
conquered  hy  them. 

Having   thus  laid   down  the  foregoing 
general  statements  as  a  platform  and  data, 


I  will  now  proceed    to   a   more    detailed 
consideration  of  the  subject     To  all  those 
who  have  seen   the  adamantine  gates   of 
necessity  close  between   them,  and  their 
prescribed  course  toward  the  attainment 
of  their  cherished  hopes ;  who  have  be- 
held their  highest  desires,  their  sublimest 
aspirations,  bound  Ixion-like  to  the  crush- 
ing wheel  of  this  relentless  common  place, 
I  would  say  ■  Your  condition,  though  de- 
plorable, is  not  desperate,  if  but  rightly 
understood,  nor  beyond  redress  or  com- 
pensation if  ttiis  be  intelligently  sought 
'  in  the  right  direction.     But  this  redress 
or  compensation  is  not  to  be  attained   by 
yielding  submissively    to    opposition,   or 
by  allowing  each  purposeful  ambition  to 
be  quenched  by  the  ascetic,  soul-chilling 
philosophy  of  some  disappointed   cynic, 
whose    only    delight   it]    life  consists  in 
preaching  down  every  generous  attempt 
and    every    high    resolve,  if  opposed    to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  style  the  u  decrees 
of  Fate." 

A  touch  of  this   cold-blooded   misan- 
thropy has  permeated  society  at  large;  so 
greatly  is  if  in   favor    of  proclaiming  a 
crusade    against    ambition,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  being  con- 
tent:   a    theory    which,    if    carried    into 
practice,  would  result  in  complete  mental 
stultification.     On  the   contrary,  1  affirm 
that  in  no  situation  soever  has  any  one  a 
right  to  bo  satisfied,  while   there  remains 
a  possibility — not  inconsistent  with  honor 
and  uprightness— of  improving  his  or  her 
condition.       Never,    while    in    youthful 
hearts  dominates  a  single  hope  of  a  future 
life  to   be  lived   in   accordance  with  the 
generous    and    lofty   impulses  of  strong, 
true,   steadfast   purposes,   instead    of  the 
cold  and  heartless  formalities  of  custom 
and  conventionality;   never,  while   youth 
means  life,  fire,  spirit,  indomitable  energy, 
and   faith  in   the   realization    of  glorious 
possibilities,  can  these  cold-blooded  max 
irns   gain   a   real  ascendancy.     Not  till 
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dreams  are  dreamed  out,  and  ctarlmg 
visions  are  all  dead,  can  one  consent  to 
"giv«  up  ambition,  and  glide  a  lonely, 
nameless  shivering  ghost  down  the  dark 
tide  of  utter  nothingness." 

Bat  though  there  bo  no  limits  to  the 
aspirations  of  an  unselfish,  intelligent 
ambition  ;  though  one's  rights  are  ack- 
nowledged   to    be    boundless,   there    are 
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in  forever  whimpering  over  the  suppo- 
sitious glory  which  the  envious  Fates  are 
charged  with  defrauding  one?  (Query: 
Why  is  it  that  the  might  hove  Ictus  are 
always  supposed  to  be  only  wonderful 
and  glorious  possibilities,  and  never 
gloomy  and  disastrous  ones  ?) 

And  now,   let  us  inspect  this  redoubt- 
able common -place  still  more   closely,  in 

.  mav  not  be 
invested  with  some  terrors  to  which  it 
is  not  justly  entitled.  Is  it  not,  at  least. 
a  mistaken  idea,  which  makes  the  com- 
mon-place an  outward  condition  of  cir 
cumstances  rather  than  an  inner  state  o. 


meijr  exeicise.  Circumstances  mav  im- 
pose the  necessity  of  foregoing  one's 
privileges.  A.  higher  law,  from"  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal,  mav  prescribe 
the    bounds  :   the   law   of  dutv  and  self- 

So^S0::;;"::'  1eIso,ie  -;r=^  *  *  «*„**.» 

it  Soes  not  i     ,!v      >  •     S'reS'      °CCUpy  a  ^P^^  knwg  thosewBdm 

' '  -  ^  ^  ^  -i  circumstances  to  debase  a  character  es- 
sentially high-toned  and  noble,  or  to 
exalt  a  sordid  and  grovelling  one  ?  And 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  gauds  and 
trappings    of  worldly  wealth,  instead    of 


^ny  avocation,  however  humble,  if  con 
sistent  with  honor  and  uprightness,  be 
ennobled  if  pursued  with  a  high  end  in 
viewy     May  not  the  nobility  of  the  end 

22^  ^"^    "'  CmdeneSS  °f  c— Img  and^demnmg    lack    of  true 

,  Then,  too,  how  can  one  be  certain  in  I^T"  ^  ^  ™*  ^ 

J»    disappointing    world    that    his    nn-  Again,    by    what    process    knovm     to 

u;.  hemes   would  have    proven    sue-  wealth  or  power  can  \    mind,  insens^b 

h^bi^  J    *»   ***»  0^  Art  and  Mature,  or 

the  more  subtle  perfection  of  moral  love- 
liness, acquire  the  faculty  of  appreciation  ; 
that  mysterious,  unacquired  power  of  the 


his  ambition,  that  his  powers  would  have 
proven  equal  to  the  situation  ?  He  may 
have  over-estimated  his  abilities  and 
attaining  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes' 
only  find  himself  sinking  under  the  "bur- 
Cjen  of  an  honor  unto  which  he  was  not 
b°™."  Weak  of  will  and  unstable  of 
Purpose  are  they  who  recognize  such  con- 
siderations as  real  impediments  to  en- 
deavorj  who  acknowledge  incapacity 
»4h«  putting  it  to  proof:  But  if  in- 
surmountable obstacles  do  intervene-  X 


soul  which  instinctively  recognizes  and 
claims  its  like,  whose  processes  of  assimi- 
lation lays  under  contribution  the  vast 
domains  of  mind  and  matter,  infinite  as 
space  and  illimitable  as  eternity?  With- 
out this  endowment,  life  is  reduced  to  a 
poor  mechanical  process,  is  robbed  of 
half  its  worth  and  moaning:  while  the 
,  boy  at  the  pW,  or  the  girl  in  the  milking- 

not  at  }*Z      *UlUl  1}  hed^d  "P.  1S  t!^re      yard,  whose  spirit  thrills  responsibly  to 
in.    o„; :St7fmu(*^nli^inconsol.      the   rush    of  the   storm-wind    the    deep 
<*   one,   sell    with  such   reflections,  as      unutterable  calm  of  the  starry  ni^ne 
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P°mPoMhe  dying  day,  and  the  radiance 
of   the    vringed    morning,    possesses    a 
source  of  pleasure  and   refinement   that 
mam-  a  duchess,  with  all  the    resources 
of  Art  and  Nature   at  command    might 
envy,  as  contrasted  with  the   eW  and  " 
leanness  resulting  from  her  own  mental 
Poverty.     Think   not   that   any    circum- 
stance  of  affluence  or  position  "clU1   con- 
fer this  finer  sense,  this  sublime  faculty 


Spoiled    by    flattery,      untrammeled     by 
striving  niter  worldly  honors,  lies 

u  hid  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day." 
Aclmptor  on  the  private  experiences 
of  those  who  have  struggled  manfully 
through  opposition  toward  their  Marts' 
desire,  would  bring  to  light .  many  in- 
structive examples  of  the  -moral  uses 
of   dark    things."     Though  Youth    may 


of  the  sou]   whi-h  >      -i   y  i                     °'       iliou-h    JOllth   may 

9       up  soul,  which  furnishes  a   fount  of  deem  it  strange    -W  rW«  „m  i    i 

lnexhnji^tii.i-    :.  °  '  ^H>c  aoes  not    ud°*e   it 

fl                    C    ^piration,    from    whence  extraordinary,  that  the  wav  m,4wT      I 

prosaic  fife  e  n                f     SC  **  *«*  WW%  h°pes'  shoaId>  "'^d,  some- 

Rotate  .hfe,  cansmg  lt  t0  m  ^  ^^  tmics  ^  ^  ^    ^^  ^  ,^me 


ms  the  rose.    Xo-I  speak  nrevereuth-- 
S"  kno^se  is  like   the   Kingdom   of 
Heaven,  "within  yon,"  and  in  the   per- 
son   entirely    destitute    of   this    fiJL 
surrounded  though  he  amy  fie  hv  all  th 
appliance.,  of  wealth  and  refinement   do 


W.  The  guardian  Angel  who,  as~fairy 
lore  has  striven  to  teach  us,  attends  the 
steps  of  mortals,  perchance  seeing  that 
to  is  mistaken  in  his  path,  or  that  the 
object  of  pursuit  is  trivial,  bars  firmly  his 
«ay  and  mars  his  plans,  but  only  as  a 


we   meet  an  examnle  of  th,    *  ,  P  anS'  0ut  onV  as  a 

^peiessly  oJSSof      "  "^  **  2*  %?*  ***  **"»>««**« 

KotuniVenuentlv  the  ;„„            ,       .  eud-     >fa»>' a"  horoic  youth  with    but 

only  apparenHai          S"^  *  Pf     ^^  °?  ""^  Wifho"<  ^ 

"natelv-  not   man     a            *'     ' '"T ""  ^T^    of   llis    own     talents    and 

with  that   rik        •           °  •       ar°  glfted  "P*"*1*.  a«d  f'os  with  false  ideas  of  fife 

WW  tut   d.scrunmar.ng  nsiou  winch   is  if  not  opposed  by  the  barrier-  of 

as  swift  as  nnfaflino-  tn  ,w,,.t   ,i     i  .                         '         earners  of  circam- 

'sen.  of  beau     '  bnfint         ,      '       T  ^  ^  *  ^   **  th°m>'  PatI*  ^  * 

else  wonld  many  r rolfe  1  I       ^  T    '  'T  ^^  °f  Se,£  a»d  *»  ^  "b- 

be  transformed  ,^ S  us  ami  Fd    "!  t            '""'  ""  ^  t0°  Ute  that  «*« 

sublimely  gto^         ,"\ ,fa"     "  f*      ^   **  ""   achIuvemc nt  of  "is 

H.cn  stedied  and  un-  purposes  has  resulted  in  defeat.     Those 


umderstoou  in  the  light  of  the  unselfish 
sacrifice  which  has  so  nobly  foregone 
extraneous  advantages  and  'selfish  in- 
terests  lor  the  sake  of  some  sacred  love 
0'-  duty.  The  qualities,  whose  absence 
we  deplore  in  those  of  exalted   station 


whose  wishes  have  bee,,  as  wings  to  waft 
them  on  ni  their  appointed  courses,  meet- 
>ng  w,th  no  obstacles  to  overcome,  no 
defeat  to  teach  them  how  to  wait,  no  bat- 
tle ground  between  stern  duty  and  se- 
v-'tive   inclination;    whose  strife    shall 


E&v+tszT^r*  temporaud  strensthen  the  in'Pe 

noticed  m     1  '  '       *"     t  «T  °''  ******  mi  ^"ius-snflers 

Prone  as  wT 2  to  e       !       T       T  i  '",     °  ?-    '""  C°mpans°U  with  *°-  •» 

-lor  must  be  ^SlSrj;  J?  £  ^  J  ^»  ^  J- 

narrow  char. rtAr   w.     r  •  '   bt(;-el   determination 

v  cnaraeter,  ^e    forget  that    under  teach    a   snblimerf-.fr}.    ,,,1     i       i 
such  unpromising  t-^ri,.  c  .       r  lir  Lulh>  lin^   develop  a 

spotted  I"         I         t  Z  "VM  '    U""  •°UntSe  S°  iBtrePid    tbat    the8e  C°^4d 

"9    contact  ^th  the  world,   on-  forces  have  shewn  them  how  to  make  step. 
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ping-stones  of  impediments,  helps  of 
hindrances,  and  finally  to  wrest  victory 
out  of  defeat. 

But,  though  a  life  turned  aside  from  its 
prescribed  route   toward    the  attainment 
of  its   hopes,    may    not    be  the  greatest 
of  all   misfortunes,   yet,  whether    or  not 
the  loss  sustained  shall  meet  with  fall  and 
adequate  requital  depends    chiefly  upon 
the   temper  of  the    youth   himself.     He 
alone  must  determine  whether  the  "uses 
of  adversity"  shall  be  -  sweet"  or  bitter. 
No  amount  of  power  or  wealth   can  give 
guerdon  or  satisfaction  for  all  the  toil  and 
strife  attendant  on  the  attainment  of  one's 
hopes,  unless  the   toiler  knows  that  the 
strength  of  his  own  right  arm,  backed  by 
his  own  indomitable  energy,  sustained  by 
(     consciousness   of  his   own  integrity,  and- 
cheered  by  a  growing  faith  in  the  potene v 
of  his  aspirations,  has  wrought  out    the 
happy  result.    ■ 

Upon  the  benefits  resulting  from  books 
and  study  so  much    is  continually  being 
said-aud  written  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  here.     I  would  only  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand  why  any  life  need  be  poor  and 
empty  with   such  a  varied  source  of  de- 
•  light    and    improvement    at    command. 
*  ou  may  never  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
ol  your  own  Slate,  and  yet    Rmy  d;,een. 
^  £reat  marCh  0r  improvement  up  and 
down  and  round    the  world  ;   may  never 
^  reckoned    a  philosopher,   or  scientist, 
a«dyet  can    follow    the    mazy   track   of 
♦Hmd  m  all  its  endless  convolutions  about 
the  Universe.  " 

.  Then  the  kingdom  of  the  Mind,  with 
«s  'Exhaustible  storo-hnuse  of  the  Ima-!- 
^*on,  its  boundless  range  of  Fancy,'  its 
ensealed  heights  of  moral  grandeur  and 
•"MHHttB  depths  of  possible  -power  its 
?«W»ae  hope  in  a  Future,  whose  glories 
^  outrival  the  splendors  of  the  Golden 
-has  it   no    power   to  exalt   above 


lhv  sordid  ills   and  w 


orrymg   exigencies 


of  "low-thoughted  care?"  Should  one- 
be  thus  endowed,  and  yet  complain  of  a 
life  impoverished  and  common-place? 
Oh!  shame  upon  the  squandering  iugrate 
who,  with  such  a  birthright,  suffers  his 
being  to  sink  to  the  low  plane  of  a  mean 
existence  ! 

On  the  ethics  of  Work,  also,  much  is 
being-said  and  written— much    of  value 
and  importance,  but  also  much  cant  raid 
nonsense.     It  is  just  now  quite  in  vogue, 
especially  among  those  who  have  never 
undertaken,  much  less  accomplished  one 
hard  day's  work,  nor  soiled  the  whiteness 
of  their  hands  by  any  menial  tasks,    to 
wax    eloquent  over   the  "Beauty    and 
Dignity  of  Labor,"  and  the  mental  and 
moral  benefits  to  be  derived    therefrom. 
Why  they  manifest   so  much   hesiteucy 
in    reducing    their    beautiful    theory  to 
practice,  I  leave  others  to  infer.     As  for 
myself,  I  confess  to  an  inherent  skepti- 
cism as  to  whether  half  the  toil  .that  is 
undergone   ever  can    result   in  any  real 
benefit.    Small  consolarion  indeed  is  there 
in  the  thought  that  so  much  weariness  to 
the  flesh  and  vexation  of  spirit  is  endured 
to  no  purpose  •   but  really  brave,  resolute 
and  worthy  means  are  powerless  to  exalt 
trifling  and    frivolous  ends.     In  the  line 
of  house-keeping,     for    instance,    1   am 
more  than  doubtful  whether  much  that  is 
performed  in  the  way  of  Duty,  so  far  from 
being  meritorious  in  itself;  or  beneficial 
in  its  results,  is  not  essentially  belittling— 
simply  because   no  duty  commands   This 
outlay  of  time  and  strength,  and  no  grati- 
fication results  from  it  other    or   better 
than    the  petty  gratulations  of  a  narrow 
mmd,    which     finds    requital    for    every 
grinding  care  in  the  admiring  wonder  of 
some  like-minded  neighbor's  eyes.    Truly 
a  well-kept  house,   spotless    linen    and  a 
plentiful  table,  with   order  and  neatness, 
are  objects  worth  laboring  and  sacrificing 
for;   but  when  the  desire  for  excelling  in 
m  these  respects    becomes   so    powerful 
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that  not  only  all  considerations  of  health 
and  comfort  are  sacrificed,  but   the  mind 
of  the  worker    is    neglected;  when  this 
tithe    of  mint   and  cummin   usurps    tne 
authority  of  all  the  weightier  matters  of 
mental    self-culture,    we    must    exclaim 
against  its  undue   sway.     There  mav  he 
minds  feminine  to  whom    the  process  of 
evoking  order  and  neatness  out  of  a  be- 
wildering chaos  of  ruffles,   puffs,    inser- 
tions, points  and  edgings,  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter;  and  others,  so  fear- 
fully and   wonderfully  made,  that  a  new 
cookery-book 'seems    to    arouse   all    the 
dormant    enthusiasm    which    the    latest 
poem    or  essay  would   be  powerless  to 
discover.     It  is  fair  to  suppose  that   all 
such  understand  their  own  needs  as  well 
as  the  steps  necessary  to  their  gratifica- 
tion ;  and   if  they  would   be    content  to  " 
*?fQe  tlieir  **T  m  company  with  those 
of  kindred  spirits,   they  ought  surely  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so.     But  when,  under 
-the  seductive  guise  of  Jhshi™  and  custom 
they  would  impose   the  yoke  of  enslave- 
ment   upon   those    who   recognize    other 
ends   m   life,    it  behoofs   some  one  to 
speak  a  word.     Remember  that,  while  in 
every  nobly-conceived  and  unselfishly  ex- 
ecuted work,    however    menial,    there  is 
the  compensation  afforded   bv  the  com 

fort  of  those  we  love,  as  well  ^  an  added 
gra.ce  of  patience  and  endurance  for  our- 

selves,  yet  selimulicted  martvrdom  brings 
no  crown,  or  guerdon.     It  only  remains 
for  such  as  would  make  life  really  worth 
the  hvmg,  full  of  purpose  and  meaning 
to  assert   their   independence,  and   think 
and  act    for    themselves    rather    than  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  M rs.  A 
or  B.     I  would  advocate  no    sacrifice  of 
order,  no  lessening  of  true   Oomfort,  but 
a  curtailing  of  outside  show  and  ostenta- 
tnm;   less    regard   tor    the   petty   details 
and    aggravating  trifles,   that   dwarf   the 
capabilities    of  most  women    to-dav   and 


threaten  the  subserviency  of  every  faculty 
to  the  most  coarse  and  common-place 
ends. 

Once  more  I  would  warn  against  the 
cankering  self-distrust  and  sullen  misan- 
thropy which  would  make  circumstances 
the  absolute    master   of  one's    will    and 
being ;  which  attributes  the  blame  of  ever  v 
failure,  and  the    reason  of  every  defeat, 
to  causes  that  cannot  be  overuled  or  con- 
trolled ;   which  finds  in  adverse  situations 
abundant    excuse  for   idleness    and  dis- 
couragement instead  of  incentive  to  more 
vigorous  endeavor.  ■  Listen  to  the  words 
ol  one  of  the  best  writers   and  thinkers 
of  the  age:      '' The  situation  that  has  not 
its  Duty,  its    Ideal,   was    never   vet   oc- 
cupied by  men.     Yes,  here,  in  this  poor 
miserable,  hampered,  despicable.   Actual! 
wherein  thou  even  now  staudest,  here  or 
nowhere  is  thy  Ideal;   work  it  out  there- 
from ;  and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free  '" 
Finally,    have    faith    in    yourself   and 
courage  to  bide  your  time.     Remember 
that  Duty  may  compel  you   to   abandon    ' 
your   cherished  projects,  but   never  your 
^gh   ends  and  noble  purposes;   and    for 
the  rest  do  not  fear,  though  the  stars  fail 
for,    • 

"  Whoever  may 
Discern  true  end.,,  shall  grow  pure  enough 
lo  love  them,  brave  enough  to  strive  for  tea 

And  strong  enough  to  reach  them,  thou,-},  the 
road  be  rouyh." 


Above  ail,  having   once   found  an  end 
worthy  and    purposeful,    do   not    shrink 
from  patient,  persistent  toil  in  its  pursuit 
Be  sure  that  the  aim   be  pure  and  high 
and  then  grudge  no  hardship  undertaken 
for  its  accomplishment.     The  siren  son* 
that  chants  of  -;  rest  and  dreamless  ease/' 
questions    why   ^  we    should    strive    and 
moan  who  are  the  crown  of  things,"  and 
insists  -  there  is  no  rest  but  calm."     But 
even    this    bewitching    strain,    charm    it 
never  so  wisely,  cannot  establish  a  suc- 
cessful rivalry  with  that  other  voice  which 
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speaking  from  the    depths  of  bein?.   de- 
clares that  there  is  in  ceaseless  toil'  for  a 
worthy  object  a  moral    use  and   signifi- 
cance Which,  repaying  and  ennobling  toil, 
may  "make  work   better  than    what  we 
work  to  get."     Viewed  in  this  light,  there 
can  be  no  real   loss,  no  ultimate  failure. 
The  harvest  may  never  be  garnered,  but 
the  tillage  and  fertilizers  will   not  be  lost 
upon  the  soil.     Herein  is  compensation 
for  toils  else  unrequited,  and  recompense 
for   hopes    that    never    reached   fruition. 
And  as  -God  keeps  a  niche  in  Heaven 
m  which  to  .store  our  shattered  idols,"  so 
Twill    believe  does- he  keep  watch 'and 


ward  over  our  unfinished  dreams—the 
good  we  hoped  to  do— the  bliss  we  toiled 
and  waited  for;  and  the  distant  cycles  of 
Eternity  shall  witness  the  glorious  cent- 
sumation  of  what  was  so  unselfishly  de- 
vised on  earth. 

So  aspire  nobly,  think  wisely,  act 
worthily,  sublimely  and  unselfishly;  and 
you  will  find  some  day  in  the  midst  of  an 
existence,  already  ennobled  and  beautified 
by  patience  and  self-abnegation,  that  in 
"losing  your  life  you  have  found  it  a 
gam,"  full  and  complete,  and  freed  from 
the  haunting  ghost  of  the  common-place. 
Maey  L.  L 


THE     NEW     YEAR'S     BELLS. 

L)  J^G  out,  glad  bells,  loud,  free  and  clear, 
-*-l     A  welcome  bold  to  the  blithe  New  Year, 
Who  follows  so  close  on  Christmas  cheer. 
But  why  come  up  through  the  murky  night— 
Not  boldly,  as  one  to  claim  his  right, 
But  as  if  to  seize  it  by  stealth  and  might  ? 
And  why  midst  the  chimes  of  joyous  bells 
Float  solemn  tones,  like  funeral  knells? 

0,  dear  Old  Year!  thou  wert  leal  and  true! 

The  friends  that  thou  brought  were  staunch  if  few  — 

And  my  heart  still  fondly  clings  to  you ! 

For  what  know  I  but  the  Coming  Year 

Ma)-  thicken  shadows  of  Doubt  and  Fear, 

And  darken  skies  just  growing  clear? 

So,  ever  amidst  those  joyous  tones 

Float  mournful  sounds,  like  dying  groans. 

Peal  out,  wild  bells,  but  sad  and  slow, 

A  dirge  for  the  Old  Year  lying  low, 

And  dying  alone  'neath  th'  Christmas  snow. 

If  we  turn  our  feces  with  eager  quest, 

Toward,  the  new-expected  and  unknown  guest, 

We  find  but  promise  of  cheer,  to  test. 

Then  chant,  wild  bells,  a  requiem  low 

For  the  Old  Year  dying  under  the  snow !  u 
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DUCATIOXhas  become  absolute- 


ly indispensible  to  the  prosperity 
ofaeommunity.    Xo  one  will  dispute  that 
proposition.      But  there  has  been  a  wide 
spread,  pernicious  notion  that  education 
is  not  necessary  for  the  farmer.      If  a  boy 
from  the  hill-sides  is  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a 
minister,  we  give  him  a  high,  "  plugh&i-" 
a  suit  of  clothes  in  the  latest  style°and  a 
liberal  education ;   but  if  he  is  to  till  the 
broad  acres  of  his  loved  homestead,  three 
months    schooling    each   winter,   to  post 
him  in  the  rudiments,  is  ample  to  fit  him 
for  this  business.     He  must  wear  an  old, 
slouched  hat,  bag  legged  pants,  and  can' 
afford  to  be  ignorant. 

The  sooner  we  divest  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  the   farmer   needs   no    special 
education,    the    earlier   mav    we    behold 
agriculture  occupying  the  foremost  posi- 
tion amongthe  world's  industries,  to  which 
it  is,  by  right   entitled.     The    machines 
which  are  now  in  common    use    on   the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  by  the  fireside,  on 
the  streams,  on  the  ocean,    presuppose 
some  knowledge  of  mechanics  in    order 
to  operate  them.     More  cultivation  of  in- 
tellect is  required  to  manage  a  reaper,  or 
a  thresher,  than  to  use  the  sickle,  or    to 
beat    out    the    grain    with   a  flail.     The 
senseless  exercise  of  muscle  cannot  com- 
pete  with  the  precision    and  intelligent 
action   of  machinery.     Each  succeeding 
year  will  show  a  diminished  demand  for 
ignorant  labor  and  an  increased    inquiry 
for  skilled  labor.     The  brightest  interest's 
of  the  farmer  demands  an  improvement 
of  his  land,  of  his  stock,  and  above    all 
his  head.     Labor  should  be  instructed  in 
the  highest  acquirements  of  the  farm,  for 
all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
more   economical   to  employ   intelligent 
labor,  and  to  use  machinery,  than  to  dis- 
pense with  the  machinery  and  use  ignor- 


ant labor.     The  man  who  uses  his  brain 
will  do  a  day's  labor  more  easily  and  will 
do  more   of  it    than   he  who    uses    mere 
brute  force.     The   production    of  cotton 
since  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the 
increased  production  of  wheat  since  the 
invention   of   the    reaper,    are    cases    in 
point;   and    so   far   from    rnachinerv   re- 
ducing the    average    price    of  labor,  the 
producing  power  of  a  day's  labor  is  greater 
now    than    ever   before,  employment    is 
more  constant,  sales  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts more  certain,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
elevation   of  the  laborer  in   the  scale  of 
dignity  andintelligen.ee.  where  rnachinerv 
is  used,  and  the  laborer  is  educated.    In- 
deed, it  may  be  affirmed  that  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,    all    mechanics   in    fact,    and 
those  who  live  by  manual  labor,  are  com- 
pelled to  have  more  knowledge  now  than 
half  a  century  ago.     Almost  all  ignorant 
people,  in  this  age,  are  compelled  by  an 
inexorable  law  to  be  poor,  or  else  must 
work  their  brain   into    something    above 
the  stupidity  of  an  ox.     Xo  richness  of 
soil,  no  radiance  of  the  sky,  no  mineral 
wealth,  can  confer  greatness  and    honor 
on  a  people  incapacitated   byignorau.ee. 
It  has    been    well   said,    that,    whenever 
wealth  is  showered  upon  such  people,  it 
will  run  to  waste.     "The  ignorant  pearl 
divers  do  not  wear  the  pearls  they  win. 
The  diamond  hunters  are  not  ornamented 
hy  the  gems  they  find.     The  miners  for 
silver  and  gold  are  not   enriched   by  the 
precious  metals    they    dig.     Those  who 
till  the  most  luxuriant  soils  are  not  filled 
with  the  harvests  they  gather.     All  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  earth,  whether 
mineral  or  vegetable,  wherever  found  or 
wherever  gathered,  will,  in  a  short  time, 
as  by  some  secret   and  resistless  attrac- 
tion,  make  their  way  into  the   hands   of 
the  more  intelligent.     Let  whoever  will 
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* 
sow  the  seed,  or  gather  the  fruit,  intelli- 
gence will  consume  the  banquet," 

The   progress  of  agriculture  demands 
the    education  of  the    fanner.     We  are 
passing  from  the  muscular  system  to  the 
brain  system.      We  demand  more  intelli- 
gent help  than  would   once    answer   our 
purpose.     Our  sons  and  daughters  do  not 
like  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  with  which 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
contented.     They  are  growing    Up    in   a 
different    atmosphere,    and    prefer   brain 
work  to  so  much  household  drudgery.   No 
occupation,  is  so  important,  so  independ- 
ent,   so  elevating  and  ennobling,    when 
pursued  with  intelligence,  as  that  of  the 
farmer.     It    is    the   basis  of  commerce, 
and  the  supporter  of  the  arts  and  sciences! 
Without  intelligence,  agriculture,  eiviliza, 
tfbn  and  Christianity  would  be  impossibili- 
ties.    We  must  raise  character  with  corn, 
till  mind  as  well  as  son.  beautify  spirit  as 
well    as    adorn    our   garden.     Then  our 
manhood    will    be    crowned    Instead,   of 
crushed  by  our  occupation. 

Educate  the  farmer,  and  we  give  him 
the  keys  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the 
world.     Nothing  desirable  in  the  depths 
of  the    ocean,   or   in  the    bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  atmosphere  above,   but 
can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  education" 
New  agencies  and  new  powers  of  nations 
are  harnessed  by  it,  and  made  to  do  the 
bidding  of  man.     Refuse  education  and 
you  refuse  everything— social  elevation, 
moral  grandeur,  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty,   virtue,    integrity,   power     and    good 
government.     The  farmer  inav  adorn  his 
daughter  with    the  costliest   attire,    from 
•'button-gaiters,"    to    what    Punch    calls 
"Chigmon-sense,"  and  hat  feathers,  (the 
value  of  aiirst-class  mowing-machine,  with 
reaper  attachment,)  and  give  her  Warper's 
bazaar  and  Person's  Marines,  for  the 
&w  and  gospel  of  her  wardrobe,  she    is 
Jet  but  a  drone  in  society,  without  intel- 
ligence.    She  is  but  a  well  dressed  mort- 
K 


■      gage  upon  her  father's  farm.     Denv  ed- 
ucation, if  you  will,  but  remember  there 
is  no  other  -open  sesame"  under  heaven 
to  opun  the   doors  of  the  varied    wealth 
of  the  universe.     Man   becomes  but  an 
instinctive  brute,  toiling  day  by  day  only 
to  live,  and  living  only  to  die.     His  in- 
tellect is  darkened   with    a   cloud,   more 
threatening  than  that  rifted  by  the  thun- 
derbolt; more  terrible    than 'that  which 
surrounds  the  abyss  of  a  burning  volcano  ; 
more  disastrous  than  the  whirlwind.     It 
is  the  cloud  of  ignorance  which  shuts  out 
all  the  light  of  civilization,  all  the  treasures 
of  science,    all  the  blessings   of  rational 
existence. 

How    com     we    educate    the    former? 
The  old  fogy  of  to-day  don't    believe  in 
it;   it  "  don't   pay  to  waste   money   and 
lime"  to  educate  our  sons  and  daughters 
to  till  the  soil.      y  They  can  dig,  and  work 
along,  and  get  a  living  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  agricultural  science."  Well. 
the  right  kind  of  farmer  thinks  otherwise! 
He  believes  in  agricultural  callings,  and 
in   agricultural  education.     He   believes 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  it   is 
only  by  mind  enlightened   that  earth  and 
its  forces  are  made  available  for  his  good. 
The  Scientific  School  at  Xew  Brunswick 
is  doing  a  noble  work,  as   well  as  many 
other  institutions  for  like  purposes,  loca- 
ted   all  over  our   land,  in  teaching    the 
diviner  text-books  of  Geography,  Chem- 
istry, Botany  and  Meteorology.     These 
institutions  should  all  be  made  free  by  the 
State    in    which    they    exist.      A    large 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  educate 
the  children  of  each   State    could  be  de 
ducted  from  the  larger    amount    now  ex- 
pended   for    crime,  and  a  large    amount 
also  would   be  gained  by  increasing  the 
average  productive  capacity  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Much  would    be   saved   by  the 
increased    security    given    to    property. 
Add  to  this  the  benefits  rendered  society 
in   its    elevation,  and    in   the   increased 
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rational  enjoyment  which  an  agricultural 
and  scientific  system  of  education  would 
insure.  Add  also  the  worth  to  the  com- 
munity of  havh-t.j  intelligent  men  and 
women,  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
property,  the  cultivation  of  those  quali- 
ties of  lienor,  courage  and  gallantry,  that 
distinguish  the  civilized  man  from  the 
savage,  the  fool  from  the  gentleman,  the 
Christian  from  the  heat  (ten. 

In  a  word  the  proper  care  of  our  rich 
and  verdant  farms,  the  increase  of  our 
-wealth,  the 'multiplication  of  labor-sav- 
ing machines,  that  shall  emancipate  from 
the  drudgery  of -toil;  the  discovery  and 
application  of  natural  forces  to  perform 
our  work,  the  growth  of  manhood,  the 
elevation  of  labor,  the  increase  of  happy 
rural  homes-- all  demand,  depend  upon 
the  education  or  the  farmer.  "What  a 
sublime  mystery  underlies  the  green 
carpet  of  the  fields,  and  is  swelling  the 
germ  of  the  plant  ?  There  is  before  us 
the  wonderful  chemistry  of  nature,  which 
the  rocks  have  written  on  them — a  history 


more  wonderful    than   any  romance*  and 

old  as  Creation.  Examine  the  growth 
of  the  flower,  the  functions  of  the  leaf, 
ami  you  find  power,  wisdom,  love,  which 
inspires  and  should  command  the  most 
devout  reverence  from  all  mankind. 

Let  us  educate  our  sons  for  the  farm 
as  we  would  educate  them  for  the  bar  or 
pulpit ;  let  us  educate  our  daughters  for 
the. farm  as  we  would  educate  them  for  a 
"school  marm,"  or  pianist ;  then  agri- 
culture will  be  more  honorable  and  profita- 
ble, dusty  toil  will  be  silvered  over  with 
the  halo  of  intelligent  joy,  strength  will 
be  added  to  the  human  arm.  fertility  will 
seize  hold  of  the  soil,  peace  and  quiet 
will  dwell  in  our  homes  ;  while  there  will 
be  the  noble  satisfaction,  as  we  thus  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  of  having  added  to  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  the  world. 

t;  Honor  waits  o'er  all  the  earth. 

Through  endless  generations, 
The  art  that  ealls  her  harvests  forth, 

And  feeds  th'  expectant  nan'ons." 

H.  C.  Van  Dzrveer. 
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THE  muskeeter,"  says  Josh  Bil- 
lings, "  is  a  cheerful  little  crittur. 
singing  as  he  toils,  but  his  mission  is  not 
yet  known." 

Equally  uncertain  is  his  origin.  There 
is  a  vague  tradition  that  Job  developed 
the  mosquito  out  oi'  his  complacency,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done  many  of  our 
other  "blessings  in  disguise."  Doubt- 
less our  admiration  of  Job*s  exemplary 
patience  would  have  been  much  enhanced 
had  he  been  represented  as  soft!}'  striking 
his  boils,  or  tenderly  scratching  between 
them,  while  blessing  Providence  for 
manifold  favors.  But  the  Bible  is  silent, 
and  nowhere  else  does  trie  mosquito  re- 
ceive even  ''honorable  mention."    There- 


fore speculation  in  this  direction  is  use- 
less, it  is.  however,  of  importance  to 
reconcile,  if  possible,  the  creation  of 
mosquitoes  with  the  universal  fitness  of 
things.     To  this  end  is  the  following  : 

.During  the  summer  of  '67,  while  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  of  one  of  trie  hospitals  of 
the  city  of  B- ,  1  determined  to  in- 
vestigate tins  subject.  Weeks  were  de- 
voted to  watching  the  habits  of  the  mos- 
quito. In  ail  its  moods,  and  at  all  times 
was  it  studied.  '  But  the  only  fact  devel- 
oped was  its  ability  to  sing,  sting,  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 

Its  body,  head,  and  terrible  lance  were 
then  viewed  under  the  microscope.  The 
legs,    though    slender,    are    strong     and 
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muscular,  and  each  foot  is  famished  with 

suckers,  like  the  foot  of  a  fly.  The  nock- 
is  strong  as  that  of  a  buffalo,  arid,  with 
its  long  tufted  hair  and  fierce  eyes,  its 
bead  resembles  that  animal's  in  minia- 
ture. Magnified,  its  lance  becomes  for- 
midable It  is  straight,  strung,  flexible 
and  highly  polished,  like  a  rod  of  tem- 
pered steel.  It  is  sharply  pointed  at  the 
end,  and  attached  to  the  head  by  a  tough 
flexible  membrane,  this  being  slightly 
movable  in  every  direction.  Running 
through  the  whole  length  of  this  tube  are 
three  channels,  all  opening  at  the  pointed 
extremity;  one  in  the  center,  also  open- 
ing into  the  mouth  ;  and  two  others  on  its 
upper  and  lower  sides,  and  originating 
from  a  membrane  at  its  base. 

How  interesting  to  see  such  a  creature 
at    work  !     Opportunities  for   this   were 
frequently  sought  for.  and  as  often   took 
to  themselves  wings  and  Hew  away.     At 
last  patience  was  rewarded.     A  tine  fel- 
low perched   on   the  back   of  mv   hand, 
and  a  powerful  glass  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.     He  spread  his   legs  as   if  to 
lift  a  heavy    weight,  set  all  his    pumps 
agoing,  and  sucked  firmly   fast   his   feet. 
Then,  selecting  the  spot  he   intended   to 
bore,  and  raising  the  hinder   part   of  his 
body    he    slowly    lowered    his    head,  and 
began  to  push.     The  tube  bent  like  whale- 
bone.    The  membrane  at  its  base  became 
distended  with  a  bluish  fluid,  which  ran 
down  the  outer  channels  and  spread   be- 
neath my  skin.     Harder  and    harder  he 
pushed.     He  sucked  his  feet  {inner.     His 
neck  became  rigid.     The  blood  rushed  to 
his  head.     His  eyes  started    from    their 
sockets.     The  sweat  rolled  from  his  body. 
At   last   it   was    inserted.       The    blood 
slowly  swelled  up  the  centre  tube.     It 
became  a  great  bore.      I  killed  him. 

While  slowly  scratching  the  bite,  I 
considered.  Perhaps  the  blue  fluid  now 
irritating  my  skin  contained  the  solution. 
Perhaps  in  it  was  dissolved  the  secret  of 


the  mission  of  the  mosquito.     It  must  be 
obtained.     All  my  assistants  were  set  to 
work.     The  hospital  became  a  slaughter 
house.      Vast    numbers     of    mosquitoes 
were  caught,  their  heads   separated,  and 
macerated  in  alcohol.     The  tincture  was 
then   strained,    boiled,    filtered,    and   set 
aside  to  cool.     Slowly  small  white  crys- 
tals formed  on    the  bottom.     They  were 
evaporated    to    dryness    and    examined. 
Eureka!  the  question  was  solved.    They 
were    isomeric     with      quinine.      Their 
chemical     composition     was    the    same, 
C.  30,  H.  12,  X.  0.   2.     They  presented 
the    same  fluorescent   appearance  when 
dissolved  in    water.     The  same  reaction 
occurred  in  chlorine  and  ammonia,  they 
being  rendered   green  by  the  successive 
action  of  these  agents.     The  sole  differ- 
ence   was    their    influence    on   polarized 
light,    producing   deviation,   of  the   plane 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left.      Again 
and  again  were  the   tests  repeated  with 
the  same  result.     The  mission  was  found. 
The  question  of  ages  was  answered.    The 
mosquito  carried  in  its  sting  the  antidote 
to  malaria. 

How  penetrating  is  the  light  of  a  new- 
discovery  !  How  distinctly  it  throws  in 
•  relief  facts  before  unnoticed!  For  the 
first  time  I  observed  that  where  fever- 
and-ague  prevail,  there  Was  the  home  of 
the  mosquito.  Where  it  is  unknown  the 
mosquito  laid  no  residence.  As  the  face 
of  localities  changed,  malaria  appeared 
or  disappeared,  and  with  its  coming  or 
going  came  or  went  the  mosquito. 

This  fact  has  occurred  in  Somerville. 
Last  summer.  ■"  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.''  cases 
oi  fever-and-ague  originated  in  our  town, 
and  never  were  mosquitoes  more  abun- 
dant orviscious:  while  Elizabeth,  long 
famous  for  these  winged  tormentors,  is 
yearly  becoming  more  free  of  them,  and 
annually  reports  fewer  oases  oi'  malarial 
fever.     Again,    it   became     patent    that 
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strangers  entering  a  malarial  district  are 
invariably  sufferers  from  ehills-and-fever, 
while  older  residents  generally  escape, 
and  those  born  and  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood do  not  suffer  at  all.  The  reason 
is  evident,  The  first  have  never  come 
under  the  mosquito  influence;  the  second 
but  partially  so  ;  while  the  last  are  com- 
pletely innoeulated,  or,  as  commonly 
said,  acclimated. 

But  proof  was  wanting  to  confirm  these 
observations,  and  Jed  to  the  following 
experiments: 

0,)  Blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  of 
•a  patient  and  examined;  a  mere  trace  of 
quinine  was  found.  Said  patient  was 
bribed  to  expose  himself  to  mosquitoes, 
and  then  bled.  Abundance  of  quinidia 
was  found  in  the  vital  fluid. 

(2.)  Three  patients,  suffering  from 
ague,  were  selected  and  placed  in  sepa- . 
rate  rooms.  One  was  given  a  solution 
of  quinine  and  rigidly  excluded  from 
mosquitoes.  The  second  received  a 
solution  of  morphia,  and  was  also  ex- 
cluded from  the   insects.     The  third  re- 


ceived a  similar  solution  of  morphia  at 
night,  to  induce  sleep,  and  was  freely 
bitten.  The  first  and  third  recovered. 
The  second  still  had  ague.  Here,  in  the 
first  case,  quinine  cured  as  was  expected. 
Of  the  other  two,  who  took  only  mor- 
phine, he  alone  was  cured  who  was  freely 
innoeulated  with  the  virus  of  the  mos- 
quito. 

(3.)  With  much  care,  sufficient  of  the 
chrystals   of  quinidia    were   obtained    to 
make   a    saturated    solution    for    experi- 
ment.     And,   among    the    many    ague 
patients    of    the   hospital,    twelve    were 
chosen,,  as  near  alike  as  possible  in  age, 
constitution    and    violence    of    disease.' 
Six  were  treated  with  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  the   solution   of  the   virus,    and 
six    with    similar   ones    of    solntion     of 
quinine.       All  twelve    recovered.      But 
those  injected  with  the  virus  of  the  mos- 
quito got  well  in  one  third  less  time  than 
the  remaining  six. 

Thus  is   the  mission   found.     Thus   is 
the  eternal  fitness  established. 

J.    StTYDA.\f    KXOX. 
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|"  ANSWER:  A  bundle  of  paradoxes: 
X  a  heap  of  riddles;  the  only  animal 
that  really  laughs;  made  in  the  bnaee  of 
God,  but  by  aid  of  pads,  springs,  paints, 
powders,  chignons,  etc.,  etc.,— deceits  of 
whatever  sort  you  will—remodelled  in 
the  likeness  of  Mephistopholes ;  endowed 
with  an  immortal  soul,  yet  not  content 
without  seeking  for  a  mortal  name;  study- 
ing ever  the  laws  of  Nature  that  he  mav 
break  them  by  rule ;  desirous  of  tracing 


back  a  long  and  noble  genealogy,  and  at 
the  same  time  arguing  thatheis'a  revised 
edition  of  an  ape— an  improvement  on 
the  gorilla;  meeting  on  every  side  evi- 
dences of  a  Superior  Power,  but  ever 
attempting  to  apply  rules  to  work  to  the 
puny  things  of  his  own  creation. 

Physically,  he  is  a  bundle  of  mechani- 
cal powers;  chemically,  water  mixed 
with  a  little  charcoal,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron, 
soda,  sand,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
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Proportionally  to  the  rest  of  creation, 
he  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  an  animai- 
culae  ;  as  viewed  by  himself  its  lord. 

Now  ofal]  atari's  attributes,  what  shows 
itself  as  the  most  evident  and  unmistak- 
able ?  His  powers  of  walking  upright? 
his  voice?  his  logic?  his  education?  his 
love,  hate,  reverence,  or  fear?  Nay  none 
of  these.  The  one  pre-eminent  quality 
(in  this  day  and  generation)  is— shall  I 
mention  it  ?— his  supreme  laziness.  To 
prove  it:  He  will  think  for  years  to  in- 
vent some  machine  to  save  half  an  hour's 
work.  As  examples:  A  .Scottish  boy, 
tired— I  mean  too  lazy  to  do  physical 
labor — catches  the  vaporous  water,  and 
makes  it  a  slave  to  him,  regardless  of  the 
sin  of  depriving  the  clouds  of  their  .just 
moisture.     A  German  student  feels  the 


pen  lag  in  his  fingers,  and  then  makes 
wooden  blocks  do,  by  printing,  the   work 
of  flesh  and  blood.     A  Yankee— was  he 
a  tailor?— by  means  of  a  few  pieces   of 
iron  and  steel,  renders  Hood's 
"  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch  f" 
a  fabrication.      And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
Man's  chief  end  seems  to  have  changed, 
for  now  he  is  truly  blessed  who  invents  a 
labor-saving  machine.     Look  where  you 
will,  as  you  will,  when  you  will  man  is 
tilling  with  his  mind's  eye  instead  of  his 
plow;  is  cropping  his  brains  instead  of 
his  fields,  because,  forsooth,  an  easy  arm- 
chair is  the  more  comfortable;  to  think 
is  less  trouble  than  to  do. 

Even  I  would  weary  you  further  were 
it  not  for  the  inherent  quality. 

C.  M.  I. 


S  N  0  W-F  L  A  K  E  S  .  * 

DANCING,  whirling  in  the  air. 
See  the  tin}-  snow-flakes  fair! 
Falling  softly  to  the  ground, 
Spreading  beauty  all  around. 

Giving  earth  a  mantle  white, 
Making  all  her  dark  spots  bright. 
Kissing  every  one  they  meet, 
Falling  gently  in  the  street. 

Coming  to  us  pure  and  bright, 
Ought  we  soil  the  lovely  white  ? 
Trample  it  beneath  our  feet, 
In  the  dusty,  dirty  street? 

But  the  little  sunbeams  come ; 
Take  them  to  their  starry  home ; 
%  Snatch  them  from  beneath  our  feet; 

Leaving  bare  the  narrow  street. 

The  snow-flakes  should  a  lesson  teach,- 
One  that  every  heart  shall  reach  : 
Coming  to  us,  pure  and  still, 
They  are  acting  out  God's  will. 
*  Written  by  a  young  miss  of  14. 
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Small  and  frail  they  seem,  alone  ; 
But  when  each  its  work  has  done 
Earth  has  hidd'n  her  mantle  brown, 
And  wears  instead  a  fleecy  gown. 

Small  our  work  may  seem  to  be, 

Yet  we'll,  do  it  cheerfully, 

Shedding  light  where'er  we  go, 
Softly,  like  the  crystal  snow. 


! 
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GENERAL     NOTES 


~\X7~E  shoiud  be  ^VVY  to  PriQt  some  of  tiie 
V  V        many  kind  testimonials  of  commenda- 
tion which  the  readers  of  the  initial  number  of 
Our  Home  have  given  it,  but  prefer  now  and 
always  to  have  the  Magazine  speak   for  itself. 
Our  friends  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  yet  a  new  enterprise,  and  an 
experimental  one.      Emerson    says,    "  Nothing 
succeeds  so  well  as  success."     We  say  to   you 
that  Our  Home  cannot  succeed  without  success, 
To  attain  this,  its  circulation  must  be  extended, 
and  its  articles  keep  pace  with  the  times.     Just 
now,   the   most   important    aid   which    can  be 
rendered  to  it  is  in  the  former  field.     The  Maga- 
zine is  not  yet  self-sustaining.     It  must  be  made 
so.     Very  recently  we  refused  to   consider   an 
offer,  which  might  have  made  Our  Home  a  much 
more  permanent,  and  a  better  paying  institution 
than  it  is,  but  which  would  have,  forced  us  to 
take  from  it  its  local  features.     We  did  this  in 
part  because  we  would  not  break  faith  with  our 
patrons,  who  subscribed  to  a  local  Magazine; 
and  we  had  hone  that  the  reading  classes  of  the 
two  Counties  named  would  have    sufficient  in- 
terest and  pride  in  the  enterprise  to  sustain  it. 
Will  thoy  do  it?     Or  must  we,  at  the    end   of 
the  year,  enlarge  its  scope,  and  seek  patronage 
from  other  parts  of  the  State  ?     The  issue  may 
be    with  you,   dear   reader.      Then   get     vour 
friends  who  do  not  take  Our  Home  to  subscribe 
for  it  at  once. 

AN-yotrxcEMEXTS  as  to  the  contents  of  any 
ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  will  hereafter 


be  made  in  these  Notes,  when  made  at  all.  In 
general  it  may  be  better  to  surprise  our  readers 
with  good  things  than  to  set  before  them  a  bill 
of  fare  for  a  month  preceding  the  meal.  We 
may  just  whisper  now,  however,  that  next 
month,  among  other  excellent  articles,  we  pro- 
pose to  re-publish  the  only  address  of  Freder- 
ick Frelinghuysen,  Esq.,  (father  of  the  present 
I".  S.  Senator,)  ever  printed,  delivered  in  1820. 
before  the  Somerset  County  Bible  Society.  But 
?;-vs  copies  are  in  existence,  and  the  production 
has  too  many  merits  to  be  lost.  The  older  peo- 
ple of  Somerset,  who  may  or  may  not  remem- 
ber it,  will  thank  us  for  its  reproduction,  and  to 
the  young  it  will  be  a  lasting  benefit,  if  perused 
with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

This  reminds  us  to  say  that  we  soon  expect 
to  begin  the  publication  of  "The  Histories  of 
the  Churches,"  to  embrace  historical  articles  on 
ail  the  older  churches  of  the  two  Counties. 
These  will  be  prepared  by  various  hands. 
"Histories  of  Towns,"  as  well  as  "Our  Early 
Ancestors,''  will  also  be  commenced  at  an  early 
date.  We  wish  our  readers  every  where  to 
remember  that  old  documents,  etc..  of  everv 
kind,  relating  to  the  early 'history  of  either 
Somerset  or  Hunterdon  Counties,  and  contain- 
ing facto  not  heretofore  published,  we  should 
be  giad  to  have  loaned  to  us.  Letters,  or 
papers,  of  any  description,  interesting,  if  not 
antique,  which  can  aid  us  to  carry  out  the  plans 
stated  in  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine,  are 
also  solicited. 
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The  Pattenburg  riot  of  Sept.  22d  lust,  is 
probably  fast  going  out  of  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  at  first  chilled  by  the  news  of  so 
wholesale  a  massacre    right  at    home.     •■  Four 

killed"'  are  nor  many  as  compared  With  the 
hosts  weekly  sacrificed  on  railroads,  steam- 
boats and  in  coal-mines,  but  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  life  has  been  held  to  be  of 
more  value  than  in  some  others— in  Xew  York, 
for  instance— the  record  of  "  four"  dead,  and 
scores  wounded,  through  a  brutal,  drunken  riot. 
between,  in  the  first  instance,  offending  Irish- 
men and  unoffending  negroes,  is  an  important 
event,  to  say  the  least.  Still,  time  which  ob- 
literates even-  rocks,  smoothes  out  tracings  of 
the  deepest  horrors  of  heart  or  mind;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  forget  much  of  die  most  serious 
import,  before  tire  lesson  we  should  have  learned 


from  it  has  been  conveved 


B\ 


it  is  not 

individual  forgerfuluess  in  this  instance  aeainst 
which  we  are  disposed  to  write.  It  is,  rather, 
against  that  public  sleep  which  allows  a  Grand 
Jury  to  indict  but  seven  of  those  concerned  in 
the  not,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  to  draw  up 
indictments  which  the  Court  felt  bound  to  quash 
important  witnesses  brought 


on  motion,  and  tin 

here  from  a  far-off  State 


to 


-and  all 


without  a  vigorous  and  effective  protest,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  or  its  press.     We  deem  it  a 
travestie  of  justice  to    have    all    this  occur    in 
Hunterdon  County  in  the  year  A.  D.,  187  2,  and 
only  one  newspaper  to  lift  its  voice  against  the 
wrong.     The    question  of  first    importance,   of 
course,  is,  who    is    the    guilty    party?     Whose 
fault  was  it  ?     We   should  suppose   it  Was  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney's  beyond  much  doubt.     If 
n  is  not,  let  the   people    know  it.     U  it  is.  let 
him  be  removed  from   his  position.     We   hope 
soon  to  gather    some    facts    pertaining    to    this 
affair,  which  will  then   throw  light   on   our  in- 
quiry.    If  we  do,  they  will  most  assuredly  be 
published.     Awaiting  them,  we  pause  for  this 
month,  but  expect  to  push  farther  into  the  sub- 
ject next  month,  unless  others  take  it  uy,  and 
discuss  it  to  some  purpose.     We  are  the  more 
^posed  to  cry  aloud  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
universal    opinion     that    no.v    these    arrested 
parties  will  never    be  tried,  or,  if  they  are,  the 
State's  witnesses  can  never  again  be    brought 
^  Flemington  to  testify  to  the  fadtjs  in  the  ease. 

Ihol'gii  there  have  been  many  improvements 
ui  the  construction  and  adornments  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  ehurcb.es  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  their    ventilation  has,  for  the  most  part, 


been  sadly  neglected.  As  it  is  an  undeniable 
truth  that  pure  air  is  a  prime  necessity,  it  is, 
therefore,  consonant  with  sound  reason  and 
universal  experience  that,  to  insure  good  health. 
the  air,  which  has  once  parted,  with  its  vitaliz- 
ing oxygen,  must  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
that  which  has  all  its  vitality  unimpaired. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  ventilation  is  imperative, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is  a 
deadly  narcotic  poison  produced  in  the  lungs  and 
expelled  'by  the  breath  of  all  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, ought  to  be  removed  as  speedily  and  com- 
pletely as  possible.     It  is  stated  as  the  result  of 
many    careful  experiments  that   every    person 
breathes  from  306  to  398  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
day.  and  withdraws  35  per  cent  of  its  oxygen, 
Each,  therefore,  robs   of  ah  its  oxygen  nearly 
four    cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  or  in  the  same 
time  diminishes  its  natural  quantity,  in  80  cubic 
feet,  five  per  cent.     The  quantity  of  carbouic- 
aoid    in  the    expired  breath    being    100    times 
greater  than  in  the  natural  atmosphere,  a  per- 
son by  breathing  adds    one    per   cent,    to    554 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  an  hour,  or  nearly  one  cubic 
foot  per  minute.     Besides  the  products    of  re- 
spiration, the  same  poison  is  largely  increased 
by  the  fierce  fires  of  stoves  which  burn  up  the 
floating  dust,  and  by  the  consumption  of  various 
substances  in  burners  and  lamps,  all  of  which 
escape    into-  the    air,    and    render   it    unfit   to 
breathe.     The  effect  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
^  acid  is  to  produce    sleep,    to  .  depress'  the  vital 
functions,  and,  altogether,  to  be  greatly  injuri- 
ous.    Prom  five  to  eight  per  cent,  renders  the 
air  dangerous  to    breathe,  while  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  nmkes  it  speedily  destructive  to  life. 
Now    the    removal   of   this    destructive    agent 
should  not  be  left  to  chance  ventilation,  which 
comes  through  the  crevices  in  doors  and  win- 
dows, but  by  means  of  an  improved  construc- 
tion, whereby  the  pure  atmosphere  may  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  vitiated  carried  away. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  truthful  maxim  that  :t  cleanliness  is 
akin  to  godliness."  ana  the  boasts  of  the  refined 
and  educated  of  their  tidiness,  yet  in  our  large, 
promiscuous  assemblies,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
breathe  over  again  and  again,  the  same  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  expelled,  by  lungs 
diseased  and  lungs  sound.  The  air  that  pours 
through  the  ventilators  of  a  crowded  room  is 
insufferably  sickening  in  odor,  and  u  passed 
through  pure  water,  quickly  render.-,  it  putrid. 
The  result  of  inhaling  this  deadly  air  produces 
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intellectual  stupor,  depression  of  feeling  head 
ache,  etc.,  and,  instead  of  that  high  state  of 
mental  activity  which  ought  to  ■characterize  our 
worshiping  assemblies;,  *-e  have  drowsiness 
hstlessness,  and  many  other  ill,,  0ftener  due  to 
.  th»  cause  named  than  to  the  stupid  dullness  of 
the  sermon. 

-3.  For  the  minister's  sake.     To  preach   in  a 
close  room,  amid  foul  air,  is  slow  clath       ^  ig 
ruinous  to  throat  and  lungs,   and  according 
to  mind  and  voice.     The  feebleness  of  delivery 
of    many    of  our   pulpit   orators,    both    as    to 
voice  ■*&   gesture,  might  be  traced   as  much 
to  foul  air  as  to  want  of  natural  or   cultivated 
graces  of  speech,  in  at  least  three  cases  out  of 
fire.     Therefore,  when  the  sermon  really  is  dull 
the  congregation  should  remember  that  it,  like' 
tfcir  drowsiness,  may  arise  from  the  stupidity 
01  the  sexton,  or  of  the  building  committee.     * 
.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  most  enlight- 
ened medical  experience   is  unanimous  in  the 
opmion    that    the    want    of  proper    ventilation 
greatly  aggravates,  and  even  produces  the  most 
malignant  diseases,   such   as   cholera,  scrofula 
and  consumption.     Let  us.  then,    have  a  well- 
planned  system  of  ventilating  our  churches  put 
m   practice,    il  we,    as   rational    beings,  would 
choose  to  escape  the   possibly  terrible  conse- 
quences of  its  neglect.     Of  ventilation  m  dweU- 
mgs,  we  propose    to  say  something  at  another 
time. 


While  speaking  of  churches,  there  is  anothe] 
matter  pertaining  to  our  worship  which  need. 


correCt        namely,  that  so  few  praise  the  name 
of  the  Lord  with  the  voice  of  melodv      Fortv 
or  fifty  years  ago,  in  all  our  congregations  the 
majority   of  the  people  sang,    and  esteemed 'it 
-eottheh,hcstPnviiege,     Then,  for  a  time, 
the  custom  fed  into  disuse,  and  the  Psalmists 
junction,  "Let  all  the  people   praise  Thee « 
was  Wickedly  perverted  into.  "Let  the  quartette 
ciioir  no  the  singing,  and  let  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  keep  silent."     But  times  and  customs  are 
changing,  and  the  people  are  .gain  beginning 
to  understand  that  they  cannot  afford  to   keep 
Silent     We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  congregation   to 
smg,  or  try  to  sing,  and  if  in  mercy  God  has 
granted  to  any  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness  he 
can  no  more  withhold  its  use,  and  be  excusable 
tban  could   ho  to  whom   one   talent  had  been' 
given,  when  he  hid  it  in  the  earth.     Xor  must 
he  who  cannot  boast  of  such  a  voice  think  that 
therefore  he  may  keep  silent.     God  prescribes 
tae  manner,  no    less   than   the    matter  of  our 
worship.     Songs  of  praise,   uttered  bv  hearts 
alive  to  the  manifold  mercies  they  have  received 
awaken  an  enthusiasm,  a  life,~mav  the    best 
ana  holiest  affections  of  the  soul.     Let  there  be 
more  earnestness  in  the  service  of  son*-      Let 
it  unite  the  sweetness  of  childhood  with  the 
overflowing  feelings  of  adult  age,  and  let  that 
oo  begun  here  on  earth  which  is  so  often  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  employment  of  the  re- 
deemed in  H,aven,-the  only  service  which  can- 
not be  debased,  and  which,  while  it  enkindles 
gratitude,  elevates  and  ennobles  the  soul 
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A  LL  pamphlets,  or  books  of  any  kind,  re- 
X\-  lating  in  any  manner  to  Somerset  and 
Hunterdon  Counties,  will  receive  prompt  notice 
*  sent  to  us  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
W  niie  the  range  of  this  Department  is  to  be 
more  or  less  general,  yet  we  shall  have  primary 
regard  to  the  growth  of  our  home  literature, 
whenever  anything  new  in  this  field  is  offered 
to  the  pubhe. 

J*?«»  SMt«**i*  *•  brought  out 
»**  Un,  prai5e  Mo  fa;s  personal  and  po- 
Mkj.1  fnemte,  a!ld  m,n}-  kiad  ei,)0srl„ms  ^ 

,",'"'rI;'~C'"tf""es-     Witi»out   referring  :„■:,-..• 

r ,  ,CSasa  man>  or  a  politician,  we  wnh 

my  "«««■*  of  him  as  a  writer  and  author 


Here  he  found  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  master 
His  grand  use  of  the  English  tongue  and  the 
influence  he  has  exerted  and  will   continue   to 
exert  by  means  of  his    rare   gift   of  language 
constitute  a  monument  to   his   memorv,  beside 
which  his  political   leadership,  and   everything 
pertaining  to  his  partyism,  dwindles  into  a  foot- 
stone.     VTe  could  almost  wish,  were  it  right  so 
to  do,  that  Air.  Greeley  had  held  fast  to  his  first 
love,  and   never  released   his   hold  on  it  for  a 
second.     His   first  love  was    literature-books 
and  writing.     In  a  sense  he  never  forsook  these 
but,  as  in  his  later  years    he    made    them    *ub' 
servient  tolas  duties  as  editor  of  a  party  journal 
it  IS  not  entirely  incorrect  to  say  that  "his    sec- 
ond love  was  politics,  and  to  it  he  clung   more 


r 
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tenaciously  than  to  literature.     True,  tho  best 
things  he  has  ever  Written  were  of  a   political 
nature.       And    the    f:n^t    specimen3    of    hj, 
authorship  outsit  of  politics  wore    written    in 
ins  later  years.  «*»  his  mhrd    WBM  ^      ^ 
with  national  affairs.     But.  this  merelv  goes"  to 
prove  that,  had  tho  man   not  entered  "into    the 
arena  of  polities  ar  all.  bur  simplv  been  a  mis- 
eellaneous  writer,  using  his  spare  time  for    the 
production  of  such  works  as  his  Recollection  of 
a  Busy  Life,  and  his    American    Conflict  litera- 
ture would  have  gamed  by  it.  and  his   success 
as  a  popular  writer  would  have   been   greater 
-Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  his  mission  was 
nor.  better  accomplished  m  the  war  which  was 
marked  our  for  him.     As  it  is.  tho  books  referred 
to,  and  all  his  writings  indeed,  are   models    of 
simplicity   and    purity  0r  diction.     His  was    a 

''homelv  "  stvlc   but  nnk-  Kan,,,,™    -u       -, 

•         -     r  uul  onl>    Because   he    end   not 

deal  m  rhetoric  to  the  dK-P^nl  a"  <=**«,« 

-  me  u.h.ega.a  0i  sense,  nor  m 

a  display  of  erudition  Without  wisdom  Terse 
blunt,  unadorned,  pungent,  whatever  he  wrote 
can  be  read  with  equal  appreciation  bv  every- 
body, from  the  common  farmer,  or  mechanic,  to 
the  professed  man  of  learning.  It  mav  be  said 
of  him  that  -the  common  people  rend  him 
gladly."  while  the  power  of  his  pen  was  reco- 
rded still  more  by  tho  leading  educated  men  of 
both  hemispheres;  Greeley's  mind  was.  in  fact, 
normally  vigorous.     Solf-cultured  «nd  ^]f-reli 
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Jersey.  We  may  know  that  Princeton  is  ahead 
in  many  respects,  but  we  need  not  tell  it  The 
catalogues  referred  to  are  handsomely  printed, 
that  of  Rutger's  making  a  68  page  octavo,  and 
that  of  Princeton  a  48  page  octavo.  Loth  are 
interesting  in  their  way,  and  contain  some  sin- 
gular facts.  We  mention  just  one.  Princeton 
has  38  students  from  Xew  Jerseyand  104  from 
Pennsylvania.  Rutger's  has  109  from  Xew 
Jersey  and  2  from  Pennsylvania  !  To  this  a 
Pnnceton  man  would  sav :  "Oh!  that  only 
shows  that  we  have  a  national  reputation. 
Whde  the  great  Keystone  State  knows  and  has 
full  confidence  in  us,  she  has  barely  heard   of 


xtuterers 


But 


m  oi 


ant,  despising  the  bounds  of  conventionalism 

bought  or  language,  he  proposed  to  bo  true  to 
truth,  perspicacity  and  strength  in  his  writings 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  thc-e 


bv   b 


emg   nervous 


-    aorid ;     and    reasoning 
backward    from    language    to   mind,  and    from 
mmd  to  character,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder 
had  he  been  otherwise  than  the  man  of  simple, 
•    rugal.  homely,  yet  powerful  life  he  was       In 
bestowing   praise  upon  his  memory,  therefore 
W  «s  be  just  enough  to  see  that  his  real  great' 
^reflected  more  m  the  pen  that  he  wielded 
and  was  more  in  that  pen.  than  in   any  outside 
conduct  relative  to  the  Tribune,  or  to  politic 
or-we  say  it  not  unkindly-to  his  private  life! 
_    We  have  received  the  catalogues  of  our  two 
important  institutions  of  learning-Bntgers  and 
Pnnceton  College.     We  say  Princeton,  in  pref- 
ace   to    'The    College  of  Xew  Jersov'  be- 
cause d  is  more  familiarly  known  by  that  name, 

andbecau.ewehardiythinkitrhirfor  h.r  to 
TO  to  be  tke  College  of  our  Stat,      it 
^courteous  always  to  speak   the  trutm  ;  and 
£*£«  don't  like  cohoar  an  expression  which 
^phe.thatKutger'sisnot   the   first  in  Xew 


son   of  Rutgers   would  re- 
ply:.   "No,  it  means  this:  that   we   have    the 
best  home  reputation,  which  speaks  more  highly 
*or  our  character  than  for  yours.     Here,  where 
*-e  are  best  known,  we  are  best  appreciated  and 
honored.''     To  say  the  least  these  statistics  ar. 
singular.     As  a    matter    of  interest     we   mjiy 
further  state  that  Rutgers  has  73  students  from 
Aewlork,  and  Princeton  70:  the  forme-    rep- 
resents 10  states  and  countries,  the  latter    29- 
the   former  has  in  all  194,  and  the  latter  370 
students-which  is  about  the  usual  proportion; 
the  former  has  51,  and  the  tatter  98  Freshmen 
Ihe  conditions  of  admission  are  about  equal,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  list  of  subjects  used  in 
the    examination  of  applicants,  though    it   has 
been  said  that  Princeton  is  "  more  severe."    In 
Rutger  s  Freshmen  study  Xatural  History,  and 
-Modern  History,  winch  are  displaced  in  Prince- 
ton  for    French.       In   the    Sophomore    year 
Princeton  takes  uP  Xatural   History  and   con 
tmues  French,  (or  German  at  option)  but  does 
not  take  up  Modern   Historv,  uduoh   iter's 
continues.     In  the  Junior  year.  Princeton  te^I 
Natural    Religion,  Physical   Geography.  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  and  English  Literature  studies 
which  are  supplied  at   Rutgers  bv   Chemistry 
and  Astronomy.     The  Seniors  of  Ruber's  have 
Hebrew    and    Architecture,    while    those     of 
Princeton  have,  instead,  Science  and  Religion 
American  Literature  and  Xatural  Philosophy 
*Ve   have    noticed   of  course  only  some  varia- 
tions  in  the  studies,  not  the  whole"  list  of  either 
Botn     have     elective     studies-with     limited 
chciees-udiich  is  a  great  modern  improvement. 
Rutger  s  has  one  prominent  department,  which 
Princeton  has  not :   that  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Moehamo  Arts,  the  former  including  Chemistry 
and  the  latter  Civil  Engineering.     pro£  Cook' 
the  State  Geologist,  has  charge  of  this  branch' 
and   the   State  educates  forty  young  men   in  it 
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at  the  public  expense,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.     The   cost   of    educating    a    student    at 
Princeton  is  considerably  morr.-  than  at  Rutger's 
—how   much   does    not   exactly   appear.       At 
Princeton  there  are  lo  prizes   and    fellowships 
to  be  obtained,  and  in  Rutgers    9,  (no    fellow- 
ships.)    For  further  particulars,  the  Catalogues 
ifemseLces  must   be   consulted :  we   proposed 
only  to  note  a  few  prominent  features  of  these 
pet  institutions  of  our  State.     We  are,  and  may 
well  continue   to  be   proud   of  them,  for    they 
have  done  much  to  elevate  scholarship  at  home, 
and   give   us   honor    abroad;    they   have    sent 
forth  some  of  the  best  material  in 'the  world  for 
building  up  a  great    nation,  by   filling  seats  in 
the  Legislatures  and  in  Congress,  by  supplying 
our  more  quiet  professions  with  men  of  signal 
learning  and  ability.-and   by  making  educated 
and  noble  voters  ;  and    we   believe   they    have 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good  yet  in  store  for 
the  future. 

A  DrFFERE.vr  sort  of  a  catalogue,  which  is  a 
history  rather  than  a  catalogue,  is  also   before 
us.     {History  of  the  District  Medical  Society  for 
the  County  of  Hunterdon:  Together  with  the 
Medical  History  of  the  Counr.v.  By  JohnBIane 
if.   1).,  Newark,  X.    J.,   1872.)     I   little  more 
than  two  years  since  Dr.  Blane  was    appointed 
by  the  Hunterdon  County  Medical  Society  to  be 
its  historian.     The  Dr.  at   first  considered    his 
health  too  feeble  to  undertake  a  task  fraught 
with  so  many  difficulties,  but  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  accept.     He  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the   result.     With   much   care,    diligence    and 
hard  work,  he  1ms  finally  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing an  octavo  pamphlet  of  120  pages,  detailing 
hrst^the  history  oi'  ibe  Society ;  secondly,  short 
biographical  sketches  of  all  former  members  of 
it,  now  deceased;   thirdly,  the   medical  history 
of    Hunterdon   County;   fourthly,    biographical 
sketches   of    eminent   practitioners,    not  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  ;   fifthly,  sketches  of  neigh- 
boring physicians;  also  full  tables  of  all    phy- 
sicians who  have  been  or  are  now  practitioners 
in  the  County.     To  the  Medical  profession  this 
is  a  most  important  work,  and  to  anv  non-pro- 
fessional reader  it  will  impart  nearly  equal  in- 
terest and  profit.     The  Medical  Society  of  Xew 
Jersey  have  printed  this  with  their  TrmnsaeU^s 
but  a  number  of  separate  copies,  like  the  one' 
before  us,  were  obtained  by  the  Hunterdon  So- 
ciety  for  their  own    use.     Whether   auy    one 
wishing  it  can  obtain  a  cupy,  or  ran,  we   do  not 
Know.     Dr.  Blane's  address  is  Perrvville,  Hun- 


terdon  County,    X.    J.     Wt 


repeat,    that    Dr. 


Blane  has  performed  his  part  well.     Next  to  the 
"  thoroughness  with  brevity  "  which  so  happily 
characterizes  the  biographical  sketches  of  both 
deceased  and  living  physicians,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  appearance  of  candor 
pervading  it.     The  ill  as   well  as   the   good   of 
many  is  stated,  nut  offensively,  but  as  a  matter 
of  history.      Anecdotes  illustrating   the    pecu- 
liarities, or  eccenticities    of  an    individual,    are 
related,  along  with  more  sober    delineations  of 
character.     This  is  as  it  should  be.     To  canon- 
ize a  man  because  he  is  dead,  is  -to  do  injustice 
to  both  the  dead  and  the  living.     We  may  draw 
a  veil  over  short-commgs   in   our  conversation, 
but  write  the  truth  we  must,  if  we  write  any- 
thing, when  we  come  to  record  impartial  history. 
Some  one  equally  fitted  for  the  task  should  un- 
dertake the  same  work    for   Somerset    County 
Xow    better    than    at   any    future  time  can  be 
gathered  together  materials  for  the  biographies 
of  those  noble  physicians  who  have  gone  up  to 
be  judged  by  the  Great  Physician— the  Van  Der- 
veers,  Suydams.  etc.,  and  those  who  to-day  make 
sacrifices  of  comfort  more  than  any  other  class 
to  alleviate  distress,  and   preserve  human  lift. 
A  physician's  lot  is  a  hard  one  at  best;  a  noble 
one  withal :   and  the  very  least  we  can  for  him. 
if  he  be  a  faithful   practitioner,  is  to  enroll  his 
name  on  the   page,  of  local  history,  as   a  bene- 
factor of  his  race  and  age. 

Dr.    Raxkin,    of  Basking   Ridge,  has   been 
giving  his  congregation  a  history  of  its  early 
establishment,  and   of    the  settlement   of  that 
part   of  Somerset  County.      (The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Backing  Ridge,  N.  J.     An   Historical 
Discourse,  by  John  C.  Rankin,  D.  D.     Published 
by  request.;  It  seems  to  us  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  not  thorough.     The   earlier  part   of  the 
18th  century  is  well  treaded.     The   latter   part 
is  skipped  over  as  scarcely  worthy  of  note.     In 
this  the  Revolutionary  war.  with  all  its  thrilling 
incidents    in   Somerset   and   other    counties   of 
New  Jersey,  occurred.     Basking  Ridge  was  the 
scene  and  centre  of  many  of  these  events.     Its 
ground  is  sacred  by  patriot   blood.     Mementos 
oi"  the  contest  are  there    still.     Led  Sterling's 
elegant  country    seat  "was    there.     Samuel    L. 
Southard    was   born    and    raised    there.       5Tet 
these  things  are  all  dismissed   in   a  paragraph, 
winch  barely  alludes  to   the  fact  of  a    Revolu- 
tionary struggle!     Ruv.  Dr.  Praley's  character 
and  life  is  well  portrayed :   so  is  Rev.  Dr.  Brown- 
lee's.     Yet  we  think  Dr.  Rankin  has  here,  also, 
been  too  brief.     These  were  great  men  in  their 
day,  and  deserve  a  large  place  in  the  religious 
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history  of  the  County.     What  follows,  and  con- 
cludes  the    pamphlet,  is   likewise    "trimmed." 
We   are   sorry   for    this  brevity.     Dr.   Rankin 
being  abundantly  able,  as  everyone  who  knows 
him  is  aware,  ought    to  have   produced    a   dis- 
course which  would  live  after  him.  and  arid  ma- 
terially   to    the    literature    of  this    part  of  the 
State— like  Dr.  Cor  win's,  for  instance.     Or,  did 
he  not  choc-  to  be  so  pains-taking  and  exten- 
sive, he  might  yet  have  givpn  to  Ids  people,  and 
to  ah  concerned,  a  more  satisfactory  account  of 
the  history  of  his  church  and  its  surrounding, 
than  he   has,  by  being  more  minute   in   events 
during  the  last  fifty  years.     Xot   doing  so.  he 
but   prepares   the   way  for   a   more    complete 
Discourse  at  the   hand,  of  somebody  else   at 
some  future  tune. 


Now  for  painting.     This  book    (Every  Mm 
Bis  Own  Painter,  by  F.  B.  Gardner,  New  York- 
Samuel  R.  Wells..)  is  stated  on  the  title  page  to 
be  -a  complete  compendium  of  the  art/'  etc.— 
the  etc.  including  nearly  everr  possible' use  for 
a  brush.     It  is  hardly  what  it  claims  to  be  ■"  vet 
as  a  manual  for  young  beginners  at   the  art  of 
painting  barns,  out-nouses,  carriages,  and  other 
coarse  jobs  of  tU  kind,  it  may  subserve  an  im- 
portant end.     The  trouble  with  works    of  this 
nature  is,  that,  however    definite  and   truthful 
may  be  their  contents,  no  person  can  do  away 
with     experience    by    simply    reading    them. 
Pamtrag  even  a  barn-door  is  an  art:  an  acquired 
art;  and  much  more  so  is  painting,  papering 
and  graining  a  house,  or  a  room.     Suggestions 
from   a    book   may   be    verv   valuable,   if  con- 
sidered as  suggestions.     In  this  sense  there  is 
a  value  in  Every  Man   His  Own  Painter.     The 
book  is  small  and  therefore  handv 


The  pamphlet  lately  issued  by  the  State  Tem- 
perance Alliance,  prepared  by   its   Correspond- 
ing  Secretary,    (First   Annual  Report   of    The 
New  Jersey  State  Tcmpen.noe  Alliance,  .1872,) 
is  a  very  valuable  one  in  it.  matter   and    form. 
The  minutes  of  all  meetings  are  usually  dull  in 
print,  but  this  is  otherwise.     Besides,  the  actual 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  tiic  Alliance,  which 
was   held   in    Trenton,  January  25th,  1S72,  to- 
gether with  the  full  address   of  Hon.  Wm.  P. 
Prye,    of  Maine,  take   up   but    36   of  the    107 
pages  of  the  pamphlet.     The    address    of  Frye 
seems  to  have  been  an  earnest,  pointed,  thorough 
one,  treating  not  only  of  Prohibition  in  Maine, 
but  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  aspect  of 
the  Temperance  movement   over   the    country. 
The    rest   of  the  pamphlet   is   devoted   to  the 
Local  Option  and  License  systems,  their  consti- 
tutionality and  advantages  (and>er  contra,)  the 
"New  Jersey  Liquor   Organizations,"  ^Docu- 
ments  of  the   Liquor   Party,''  -  The'  Brewers- 
Address,"  " Reply  to  the  Brewers,"  -'Attorney 
General  Gilchrist's  Opinion"  on  Local  Option, 
a  "Eeply/'and  many  other  facts  and  figures  on 
the   Temperance   question.     A    Report  of  this 
kind  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  if  only  to 
enable  our  reading  classes  to  obtain  an  intelli- 
gible view  of  the  whole  case.     We  understand 
that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  Report 
next  year.     Once   let  both   parties  print  their 
best  arguments  to  sustain  their  positions  and 
spread  them  broadcast  among    the    people,  and 
much  will  be  done  toward  influencing  voters  to 
a  proper  decision  at  the    ballot-box,  and  mem- 
bers of  society  to   the  same   decision  at  their 
homes,  where,  after   all,  is   the    best   place    to 
begin  a  Temperance  reform. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 


LET TEE     FROM     PEAPACK. 
Professor     Cook's     Agricultural     Lecture. 


mtors  o/Oufi  Home:— The  Annual  Agricul- 
tural Lecture  for  Somerset  Countv  was  de- 
•vered  by  Professor  Cook,  Lee.  13th.  1S72,  in 
the  Lecture-room  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  at 
r>eapack. 

A  good  number  of  farmers    were   present, 


showing  a  commendable  anxiety  to  learn  some- 
thing that  might  be  put  to  profitable  account  of 
what  science  teaches  in  reference  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  soils  and  crops. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  Profes- 
sor began  his  Lecture  proper,   by  saying  that 
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our  principal  need  was  a  greater  amount  of 

INTELLIGENCE  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR  UPON' OUR  FARM- 
ING OPERATIONS. 

This  he  illustrator!: 

1.  Byshowiug  the  necessity  of  the  ad&pta- 
tioo  of  manures  for  particular  crops  to  bo  raised. 
There  are  three  principal  substances  which 
furnish  the  most  of  plant  food,  viz:  Ammonia, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash.  The  farmer 
should  know  which  of  these  are  specially  neces- 
sary for  any  particular  crop  ;  should  know 
where  it  is  found,  and  how  it  may  he  most  ad- 
vantageously applied.     For  example: 

Wheat  needs  ammonia,  which  is  largely  found 
in  barn-yard  manure,  and  in  guano  ;  consequently 
either  of  these  are  properly  applied  when  a 
wheat  crop  is  to  be  raised.  Potatoes  require 
potash  mainly,  and  consequently  it  is  an  entire 
loss— ii  does  r.o  good  wlmtmtr — to  apply  either 
of  the  above  manures  for  a  potato  crop. 

In  this  connection,  too,  the  Professor  urged 
thorough  tillage  and  underdrawing,  not  so  much 
deep  ploughing  and  loosening  of  the  sub-soil 
The  surface  must  bo  thoroughly  tilled  and 
stirred,  that  it  may  drink  in  the  ruin  and  air 
and  receive  the  many  good  things  they  have  to 
give,  while  the  sub-soil  should  be  so  loosened 
that  water  does  not  remain  in  it  to  chill  tne 
roots  of  plants,  and  so  hinder  their  growth. 

2.  By  showing  the  propriety  of  a  rotation  of 
crops  such  as  will  allow  the  soil  to  recuperate. 
That  which  is  called  rotation,  and  is  generally 
followed  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  viz:  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat,  is  ready  no  rotation ,  as  they  all 
require  mainly  the  same  food.  By  the  time 
these  three  successive  crops,  ail  requiring  Am- 
monia, are  raised,  the  land  is  exhausted  of  this 
substance,  aaad  only  by  great  expense  is  it  %®®m 
supplied.  Between  the  corn  and  wheat  should 
be  a  crop  of  potates,  or  turnips,  or  clover,  or 
some  crop  which  does  not  require  Ammonia. 
The  return  may  not  be  quite  so  speedy,  but  it 
will  more  than  pay  in  leaving  the  lands  in  better 
state  for  the  wheat  crop. 

3.  The  matter  of  adapting  ourselves  in  farm- 
ing to  the  changing  state  of  the  country  was 
then  dwelt  upon.  The  ready  means  of  trans- 
portation now  afforded,  render  it  impossible  for 
us  successfully  to  compete  with  the  West  in 
raising  corn  and  wheat.  But  the  keening  of 
stock-especially  sheep-raising,  hay,  and'  the 
various  ways  which  an  increased  intelligence, 
brought  to  bear  on  our  forming  ooeratior^ 
would  suggest,  will  make  farming,  in  this  region,' 
so  near  the  very  best  markets  of  the  country, 


more  remunerative  than  heretofore.  Here  the 
Professor  gave  several  examples  of  such  farm- 
ing in  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly remunerative.  In  speaking  of  cows, 
especially  as  kept,  for  the  quantity  of  milk,  the 
experiments  made  on  the  college  farm  at  New 
Brunswick  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Ayre- 
siure  breed.  They  often  found  common  stock- 
just  as  good,  but  sometimes  they  were  very 
poor,  while  the  former  were  invariably  good. 

4.  The  design  and  plan  of  conducting  the 
College  were  then  spoken  of  at  'some  length. 
Their  aim  is  :  (1.)  To  educate  young  men,  who 
shall  then  go  to  their  homes  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  put  in  practice  the  theories, 
or  facts  of  science  which  they  have  learned, 
and  proved  by  actual  experiment.  (2.)  To  try 
experiments,  prove  theories,  and  then  by  means 
of  lectures  and  printed  reports,  scatter  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  State. 

1  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  principal 
points  of  the  lecture.  We  were  gratified  and 
edified,  and  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Doctor's  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  given  to  deliver  his  next  year's 
lecture  here  also. 

H.    P.    TH03IPS0N. 


OUR  2sTEW  YORK  ART  LETTER. 

Editors  of  Our  Home:— Since  there  is  an 
opera  season,  and  music  and  musicians  are  occu- 
pying a  share  of  attention,  a  little  gossip  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to i;  Our  Home" 
folks. 

Itahan  Opera  in  New  York  lias  had  an  event- 
full  history,  its  earlier  days  being  marked  by 
many  struggles  for  existence.  It  would  flourish 
for  a  time,  and  then  languish  and  die,  leaving  its 
managers  only  disappointed  and  empty  pockets. 
'  Its  decline  was  to  be  all  attributed,'  said  the 
managers,  'to  the  indifference  of  the  public, 
who  were  too  much  absorbed  in  money  getting, 
and  were  too  little  cultured  to  appreciate  it,' 

And  this  may  have  been  true  in  times  gone 
by,  when  the  millionaires  of  to-day  were  amass- 
ing their  wealth,  and  had  little  time  or  thought 
tor  aught  beyond  the  drudgery  of  every  day  life. 
^ot  so  now,  however. 

Fortunes  that  were  formerly  confined  to  a  few, 
arc  now  possessed  by  many,  while  the  facilities 
for  rapid  ocean  transit  hav  •  wrought  our  people 
into  familiarity  with  the  best  music  of  the  Old 
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World,  and  so  cultured  them  thai  they  not  only 
can  appreciate,  but  demand  first-class  Opera. 
And  if  it  fails  to  be  remi  mora  five,  let  the  mana- 
gers look  to  themselves  for  the  cause.  Let  them 
present  to  us.  at  almost  any  cost,  the  sweetest 
song-bird  whom  Europe  and  America  can  pro- 
duce;  let  them  give  us  Opera  complete  in  all  its 
parts  from  prima  donna  to  chorus  singers,  and 
the  public  will  support  them  heartily.  But 
don't  attempt  to  palm  upon  us  second  and  third 
rate  artists 

The  success  of  Carl  i'osa  last  winter,  when  he 
gave  us  Parepa- and  Phillips,  Watchel  and  Santv 
ley,— a  quartette  of  great  artists  instead  of  one,— 
will  long  be  remembered.  Those  nights  marked 
a  new  era  in  the  Opera  in  this  country ;  they  had 
never  been  approached  before,  either  m  artistic 
talent  or  the  ardor  of  the  public. 

The  receipts  averaged  nine  thousand  dollars 
a  night.      . 

But  Rosa  i*  ?h<*  prince  of  managers,  and  im-  ■ 
derstands  grasping  opportunities.     Parepa  was 
his    greatest  opportunity.     He   seized  her  and 
his  fortune  was  secured. 

Only  a  few  years  since  lie  came  to  us  a  fiddler, 
and  appeared  iu  concerts.  He  soon  found  his 
way  to  the  popular  favor  by  his  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  instrument  of  which  he  is,  evidently, 
master.  Since  then  he  has  given  proof  of  Ids 
ability  in  another  direction,  as  conductor  of  or- 
chestra, and  Opera  manager,  in  which  he  gave 
us  a  combination  of  talent  such  as  to  which  this 
country  has  never  before  listened. 

And  lie  secured  Parepa.     Such  a  prize!  Who 
that  has  listened  to  her  wonderful  voice  can  ever 
forget  it?  The  Academy  of  Music  seems  yet  to 
echo  those  notes  of  hers,  which  filled  the  build- 
ing with  apparently  no  effort,  on  her  part.     We 
have  had  others  who  Saftg  as  sweetly,  but  rarely 
one  who  has  combined  the  sweetness   with  the 
breadth  and  volume  of  Parepa,     Sffflson,  who 
came  heralded  as  a  second  Jenny  Lind,  created 
a  furore,  not  so  much  by  the  quality  of  voice 
however,  as  by  her  ability  as  an  actress.     She 
possessed  a  stage  manner  indiseribablv  winning, 
and   a  voice  which,   though  it   had  "not  much 
breadth,  had  such  sweetness  as  won  the  hearts 
of  her  listeners.     And  we  gave  her  our  hearts 
aot  only,  but  our  dollars:   it   being  estimated 
that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and   fifty  thou- 
sand were  poured  into  her  lap  as  the  reward  of 
ber  efforts  to  please  us.     What  wonder  that  she 
«>*es  America  and   Americans,  and   desires,  as 
8  been  stated,  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  year 
among  them  ? 


Tins  season  Maretxek  has  brought  us  Lucca 
who  is  already  the  pet  of  European  audiences! 
and  is  rapidly  ingratiating  herself  into  favor 
with  our  own  musie-loviu-  pill,!ie.  She  came 
wuh  no  liourish  of  trumpets  as  did  Xillsoa  but 
IS,  nevertheless,  by  her  talent  and  geniusbring- 
Mg  ^1  heart,  at  her  feet.  like  Xillson  .he  waa 
born  in  poverty  and  obsenrkv,  and  while  a 
balletgirlat  one  of  the  German  theatres  her 
musical  ability  was  discovered. 

At  the. time  of  entering  into  engagement  with 
Maretzek,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Berlin,  where,  by  the  terms  of  membership 

she  was  obliged,  o,  rather  was  under  promise; 
to  appear  a  certain  number  of  month.,  in  every 
year,  after  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  sing 
elsewhere.       Happening    to    quarrel    with    a 

Madam  Mahinger,  a  rival  prima  donna  in  the 
Berlin  Opera  company,  upon  some  trivial  matter 
Lucca  insisted  that,  her  enemy  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  company,  ami  because  her  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with,  my  lady  threw  up 
her  engagement  with  the  Lerlmers,  and  sped  to 
America  with  Maretzek.  Truly  may  it  be  said 
their  loss  is  our  gain.  Site  is  a  charming  little 
person,  very  youthful  in  appearance,  with  a  clear, 
flute-like  voice ;  a  voice'  very  different  in  quality 
from  Parepa  or  Nillson,  yet  equally  pleasing  in 
its  way.  In  one  respect  she  differs  from  any 
other  songster  who  has  been  upon  our  stage"; 
that  is,  she  combines  the  genius  of  acting  and 
singing  in  one  and  the  same  person.  And  this 
is  a  rare  gift.  Xillson  possessed  it  to  a  certain 
extent  but  Lucca  does  pre-eminently. 

Lucca  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success ;  and  her 
triumphs  have  but  just  commenced  in  New 
York.  Adieu. 

GoTfLur. 


A  SWm-Y  LETTER. 
Editors  of  Our  Home: 

You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  Mrs.  Clipper, 
Whose  tongue  was  never  known  to.trip  her. 
Vv  itii  your  permission  I'll  write  a  few 
Grave  stories  which  she  avows  are  true. 


STORY  I. 


She  had  a  cabbage  once;  so  tall, 
She  could  not  reach  the  seed  at  all. 
It  grew  quite  near  her  garden 'wall— 
So,  with  her  bidder  on  the  ground. 
She  climbed  up  to  the  highest  round, 
And  then,  of  course,  the  seed  she  found. 
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STORY  II. 

One  raging  month— I  think  July— 
The  mercury  stood  up  so  high, 
She  took  of  pewter  everything. 
And  placed  them  in  the  cooling  spring, 
And  left  them  until  close  of  day— 
For  fear,  you  see,  they'd  melt  aicay. 


story  in. 
Her  father  owned  a  fast  young  horse 
That  she  could  ride  at  night,  of  coarse. 
Once  on  a  dark  and  moonless  night, 
This  horse  ran  off  with  all  his  might. 
Of  her  I  know  not,  hut  he— wonderful  sense- 
Jumped,  splendidly,  a  seven  rail  fence. 
More  anon 

Mltdge. 
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DECEMBER,    1872. 


SOMERSET  COUXTY. 

4th.— Bound  Brook:  John  MeTurnev  and 
sister,  while  walking  on  C.  R.  R.  track,  were 
killed,  by  -U  o'clock  train  from  New  York. 
Coroner's  jury  censured  R.  R.  Co.  for  neglect  of 
having  an  additional  flagranti  there. 

5th.—  Peapack :  Re-opening  of  Reformed 
Church,  Rev.  II.  P.  Thompson,  pastor.  The 
$4,500  spent  on  repairing  tins  church  is  Cen- 
tennial offering  of  this  congregation  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America. 

10th.— Somervillo:  "  Missionary  meeting  of 
the  Classis  of  Raritan  in '2nd;  Reformed  Church. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  Drs.  Ferris,  Scudder  and 
Talmadge— the  latter  two  having  been  mission- 
aries to  India  and  China. 

13th. — Bound  Brook:  Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Crane.  Peapack:  Lecture  by  Prof.  Geo.  Cook, 
of  Rutger's  Agricultural  College. 

1  7th.— East  Millstone  :  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
Mr.  McWffliams.  Somerville:  Winter  term  of 
Court  opens.  I).  K.  Craig  foreman  of  Grand 
Jury. 

18th.— Peapack:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  W. 

H.  liaggerry. 

20th. — Bound  Brook:  J.  Seaver  Piage  lec- 
tured on  "The  Humorous  and  Dramatic." 
Sornerville:  School  exhibition  by  Mr.  Flowers 
with  53  pupils  of  his  private  school. 

22nd.— Bound  Brook:  Fire  consuming  barn 
of  Mr.  Strykcr.  Loss  about  $500.  Somerville  : 
Rev.  Pennell  Combe  commenced  a  series  of  Tem- 
perance addresses,  delivered  with  great  power. 
25th.— Christmas.  General  observance  In- 
closing of  places  of  business,  and  holding  of 
church  services. 

26th.— Fearful  snow-storm  every  where,  block- 
ing up  roads,  and  impeding  vAl  travel.  Heavy 
drifts  prevented  measurement  but  snow  prob- 
ably 20  inches  deep,  as  an  arerage. 


Weston:  Post-Office  re-established  with 

George  Eldridge  Postmaster. 

Xorth   Branch    Depot:   Peter   L.    Kline 

resigns   his  position  as  Postmaster  and  Arthur 
S.  Gaston  appointed  in  his  place. 

Bound  Brook  :  George  Moliison  appointed 

.  mail  route  agent  over  Central  Railroad  wbeStggp 
resigned. 

HUXTERDOX  COUXTY. 

2nd.— White  House:  Silver  wedding  of 
Wyckoff  Reed  and  lady. 

3rd.— Flemington  :  Winter  term  of  Court 
opened.     Charles  Roberson  foreman   of  Grand 

Jury. 

7th.—  Alexandria  Township:  Barn  of  Daniel 
H.  Amenuan  consumed  by  fire— the  work  of 
an  incendiary.  Loss  about  $2,500.  Rock 
Mills:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Grant 
Most  disgraceful  conduct  at  it  by  a.  party  of 
Flaggtown  roughs. 

•9th.— Glen  Gardner:  Run-away  of  horse  of 
William  Miller,  breaking  vvagon  to  pieces. 

10th.— Flemington:  Grand  Jury  found  7  in- 
dictments for  murder  against  some  participants 
in  the  Pattenburg  riots. 

11th.— LambertvilJe:  Lecture  at  Lyceum 
Hail  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Graw. 

12th.— Readington  :  Entertainment  to  the 
Sunday  School  of  Reformed  Church  given  by 
Aaron  J.  Auten.- 

14th.— Oakdale:  Serious  accident  to  Edward 
Schenck  and  son  by  a  run-away  horse.  Junc- 
tion: Exhibition  by  Sunday  School  children, 
meeting  with  great  financial  success.  . 

17th. — Bloomsbury:  Collision  of  emigrant 
and  freight  train  on  C.  R.  R.  at  II  P.  M.,  in 
winch  seven  freight  cars  were  demolished,  and 
two  baggage  ears  telescoped.     No  one  injured. 
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Glen  Gardner:  Charles  Suuerson  killed  while 
feeding  a  stone-cracker  by  sledge  coming  off  its 
handle,  falling  in  Jaws  of  cracker,  and  rebound- 
ing in  his  face.     XIechanies*rille :    Meeting   of 

New  Jersey  Central  Ministerial  Association 
(Methodist.)  New  Germantown:  Presentation 
Of  handsome  study  chair  to  Prof.  .Noll  bv  his 
friends  in  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School. 

18th. — Spruce 'Run:   Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
David  Kline. 

1 9  ch. —Hope  well:  Dedication  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church.  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish. 
22nd.— Clinton:  Methodist  Church,  re-opened, 
with  services  conducted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Ellison 
Searles,  V  mans  and  .Taylor.  Church  had  been 
elegantly  frescoed. 

23nL— Flemington :  Chief  Justice  Beasley 
set  aside  indictments  against  the  Patteriburg 
rioters,  for  irregularity  of  form.  Sidney:  Se^ 
rious  accident  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Alter  by- 
driving  against  a  hu^e  reck  in  the  road  left 
there  by  careless  workmen. 
25th. — Christmas  generally  observed 
2Gtb. — Fearful  snow  storm. 

Frenchtown:   Rev,  Mr,  Sterner  received 

a  call  to  a  church  in  New  York  State. 

THE  WEATHER. 
We  give  the  following  synopsis  of  the  weather, 
temperature,  etc.  at  Somerville,  for    the   month 
of  December,   1S72,  and   shall   continue   them 


ie    data   is   furnished 


each  month  hereafter.     T 

us  by  Mr.  Isaac  Crater,  and  the  state  of  the 
thermometer  noted  is  the  indication  at  1  o'clock 
A.  M. 


> 

DAr 

'E-     ™£R-                           REMARKS. 

1. 

..  .    9° 

0 

...28° 

3. 

..  .34° 

4. 

...35D 

5. 

..  .28° 

6. 

. . .20° 

Clear. 

• 

tj 

...25° 

« 

8. 

...32° 

Rainy. 

j 

9. 

. ..34c 

Cloudy  with  snow-squalls.  Very 
cold  in  the  afternoon. 

10. 

..13° 

Clear  and  windy. 

11. 

.  .  1 8  'J 

Cloudy. 

12.. 

..IS3 

Hazy. 

13.. 

.  .10° 

14.. 

.  .22° 

15.. 

.  .28° 

16.. 

.  .22° 

Snow  and  hail. 

17.  . 

.  .23d 

18.  . 

..25° 

3  inches  of  suow  fell,  with  rain 

in  afternoon. 

! 
1 

19.. 

.  .23° 

Clear. 

20.. 

.  .32" 

Rainy. 

I 

21.. 

.20° 

Clear. 

| 

22.  . 

.   4J 

Cold,  1°  above  at  evening. 

23.. 

.10° 

24.. 

.    8° 

2"  below  at  evening. 

25... 

.Zero. 

2G... 

.   8' 

Heavy  snow,  nearly  2ft.  deep. 

27... 

.   8° 

1°  below  at  8  P.  M. 

28... 

.   8° 

29..  . 

.16° 

i 
| 

30... 

.-S° 

Clear,  but  bitter  cold. 

• 

31... 

.26° 

\ 
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PROMT  XOV.    15rir,    1872,   TO  DEC.    15th,    1872. 


GENTLEMAN". 
Clark,  J.  S.  H 

Coolbaugh.  Prank... 

Doolittie,  E.  D. 
-Preeh,  Geo.  H 

Hagarnan,  A.  S     . 

**igh,  Wm 

■Perry,  -Theodore, . . 

Stevens,  James  B.  .. 

Sherwood.  Geo.  E. 

|ebriag,  Ambrose!  \  '. 

otaats,  Richard  F.. . 


S  O  M  E  R  S  E  T 

COUNTY. 

LADY. 

DATE.                   PLACE. 

CLERGYMAN. 

..Mary  E.  Davenport 

.Mat tie  V.  Squier 

.Dec.  4.  .  .Somerville 

..Clark 

.Nov.  2  6..  Somerville 

. .  Messier  .... 

Julia  Ludlam 

Nov    96 

.  .Doolittie 

Matiie  L.  Brokaw 

.Nov.  27. .  New  Brunswick 

.  .Le  Fevre 

Mary  Yeghte 

.Dec.  4...  Mlarlingen.  .... 

.  .Gardner ......  . 

Jane  M.  Smith.  . 

.Dee.  3.  .  .Liberty  Corner. 

.English. . 

KmmaApgaf [] 

.Nov.  23.. Somerville 

o         J 

.  .Scarlett 

Christian  Zuok^ehwert.  . 

. Nov.  28. .  Uniou  Village. . 

.  .Palmer 

L.  Annie  Van  Dorec.... 

-.Nov.  27  ..Somerville 

.  .Mesick 

Margaret  Skillman 

.Nov.  27.. Somerville 

.  .Scarlett 

Jennie  Ciawson 

.Dec.  11.. South  Branch.. 

.  .Pitcher 
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GENTLEMAN-. 

Amey  Chas.  M.  . . 
Apgar,  George. . .  . 

Alpaugh.  Jacob  NT 
Bellis,  Theo. . . . 

Bbdine,  S.  R 

Bond.  David  Jr. 

Boyer,  Henry 

Case.  Joseph  B 

Carr,  Jao.  VY 

Bavi-.  Frank  A.  . .  . 
Goodfellow.  S.  L.  . . 
Good  follow.  Jas. 
Hoffman,  Thos.  F.  . 
Humphrey,  Larnber 

Bare.  Joseph 

Barrison.  John 

Eindabury,  H.  K..  .  . 
Pittensfer,  Abrara 
Ryno.  Chas.  E..  .7. 

Rhinehart,  Wm 

Skillmau,  P.  EI 
Sloan,  John  S 
Slater.  Elias  S... 
Tait.  Samuel... 
Wiggins,  Jas.  A  . .  . 


.E 


HUNTERDOX     COUNTY. 

DATE.  PLACE. 

•  Dec.  11.  .Lambertville 

•  Dee.  12...Uiekorv.  .. 
■  Dee.  M..Moimtamvillee. 

.Xov.  20.  .Past  Am  well. 
-Pec.  1 1  .  .Do  la'  Township 

•  Nov.  21..Rmgoes 

•  Dee.  5...  .Clover  Hill..  . "  \ 

•  Dec.  7...  .Cherrrville..  ..  ' 
.Nov.  10..  Pitts' own 

•  Aov.  2T...AsbUrr '  \ 

.Dec.  19.  .Bingoes. 

•  Dec.  24..  .Ringoes.7  77 
.Nov.  20.  ..Mount  Pleasant' 

Nov.  20.. Clinton 

Dec.  7...Asbnry 

Dec.  11..  .p. -la.  Township. 
Dec.  14.  .Fairmourit. .  . 
Dec.  7...  .CherrwihV.  .  .  .' 

Amanda  Bosenbury Nov.  28. .  Cooper  Fill 

A~      v    £"£ Xov-  20..TewksVTow7sh 

Anna*    McCann ..Nov.  20.  .Fleramgton 


LADY. 

MarvE.  Fowi*r 
Jane  Vau<krbeit7.7. 
Elizabeth  C    Qastoer. 
M.  Chamberlin. 
.  .Sarah  B.  Larison.  . . 

•  JSrattie  Fisher 

.  .Annie  Bloxir. 

•  .Susan  M.  Case 7 

.Mary  J.  Jlann 

^Lizzie  S,  Fritts 

.Amy  W.  Brewer 
.MaryJ.Sergeant..7 

.Annie  E.  DeWitt 

.Laura  G-uliek 

.Susan  K.  Osinun.  . . 

•  Delia  C.  BOcline 

.Amanda  Hoffman 

•  Annie  J.  Case. 


■Amarikla  Hoffman. 
■  Mary  p.  Hance..., 
Lizzie  D.  Biackfan. 
Ellen  J.  Bush 


'ton 

.  .  .Nov.  2Q.. Lebanon 

. .  .Dec.  ;"...  .A.ndersontown.  . 

.  ...Xov.  27.. Bray's  Bill 

. . .  Nov.  27..  Succasunna 


CLERGYMAN. 

.  .Willifer 

.  .AUer.  .  .    . 

•  .Belles " 

•  .Scofield 

.  .Young 

.  .Harrrison. . . 

..Oliver 

. .  loung 

.  ."Williamson  . . 

..Bowiby 

.  .Winans 

.  .Harrison. . .  . 

..AUer 

.  .Van  Amburgh 

..Fort ■ 

..Caldwell.... 
..Willox,... 

.Williamson 
.  Harrison  .... 
pVan  Amburgh 
:Tassar  .'.-.. 

.Cornell 

.Kugler 

.  Van  Doren .  .  . 
.Ilunyon 
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FHOM  NOVEMBER  15th,   1372;  TO  DECKS 

S  O  At  EESET     C  O  U  N  T  Y . 
place. 

Somerville ■_ 

Somerville [ 

Somerville 

Bound  Brook 

Somerville 

Bloon.nngton. 

.......  .Ha  rllucren. . . 


THS. 

fBER   15th,   1S72. 


NAME. 

Craig.  Carrie  K. 
Everlv,  Joseph. 

Hill,  Sarah  E ' 

Leeson,  Nancy. .  .  . 

Lupp,  Mary  L '. 

Powelson.  Anthonv 
Tan  Este ' 


NAME. 

Apgar,  Peter 

Bacliman,  Kate. 

Boss.  Sarah.. .'. 

Cooper,  Amy 

Bean,  Joseph 

Fox.  Absalom 7 

Fleet,  Martha. . 
Cilbert,   Emma 
Gallagher,  Martin77 
Hildebran.iL,  John.  . 
Hartpence,  «;.  W.  B. 

-Kels,  James  S 

McCrystal,  David"."." 
Parkinson,  Ada   M*  * 
Bobbins,  Jonathan..*. 
Runyou.   A!  Yah.  . 
Stout,  Marv  K.  . 
Scboolev,  J.-ihnh'  " 
Vlearbome,  LauraS." 
van  Sycki'j,  Sfafv 
Woodruff,  Joseph.  77 
Williamson,  8fary"l7 


H  U  N  T  E  II  D  O  N    COUNTY 

PLACE. 

•  .  .Tewksbury  Township 

.  .  .BamherlT-iile \\ 

.  .  .Freuebtown 

..  .ImmbertviUe 7.77  ...... 

. . .  Kingwood  Township 

.  .  .King wood  Township 7.7.7 

. .  .Clinton. ... 

.. ."white  Hous777!77777! 

. .  ^Junction 

. .  .Pottstovn 77. .'  7. 

. .  .Frenehtown 

. .  .  Perryviile 77  7* 

. .  .Fleming-ton 

. .  .  Oleri  Gardner 

. . .  Union  Township 

...Link- York.....   

..;  .Lambertville 77.7777 

. .  .  Bloo>tnsbin  w 

. .  .Clinton 

..Hampden.  .  7  ...  7  7  7  777 
.  .Ringots, 


DATE. 

AGE. 

.  .Dec.  7 

...  1 0 

.  -Nov.  17.  . 

• . .60. . . 

.  .Nov.  25 

..Dec.  3 

.Dee.  25.  . 

.  .    64 

•  Nov.  24. 

f>*? 

•  Dec.  1 

...70 

DATE. 

AGE. 

.  Dee.  12... 

•  •  .75. . . . 

.Nov.  19. 

.. .50.  .. 

■  Dec.  15... 

-Nov.  24 

. .  .73. .. 

■  Dec.  C... 

...91 

.Nov.  2.4. 

...78 

.Dec.  5 

...24 

•  Dec.  13 

2 

.Dec.  15.. 

35 

-Now  23.. 

. . .80 

•  Doe.  8 . .  . 

. .  .Infant 

•  Dec.  15 

..26 

-Nov.  20 

.  .00 

.  Dec.  3 .  .  . 

.  .Infant.... 

.Dec,  12.... 

.  .79 

•  Nov.  24.  . 

. .56. . .  . 

Dec.  11. 

.  .IS 

Dec.  5.... 

.  .62 

Nov.  IS 

.  .Infant.  .   . 

Dec.  11 

.  .4 

Dec.  13 

..64 

Nov.  g§   .. 

..45 

A 
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THE  RARITAN  AND  ITS  E 

[thiko 

FTlHE    following   names   of  many   of 
_X_       the  ancestors  of  the  Raritan  set- 
tlers,  who   emigrated   from   Old  10  New 
Amsterdam,  between  the  years  1657  and 
1604  inclusive,   with   the   dates   of  their 
arrival,  and    the    names  or  the  ships  in 
which  they  came,  will  be  found  of  interest : 
In  the  Gilded  Otter,  Dec.  1657,  Nicho- 
las Powelson    from    Denmark.      In   the 
same,  March,    1660,   Garret  Van  Baren. 
IB  the  GiUled  Beaver,  April.  165  7,  Albert 
Van  Meulen.     hi  the  same.  Mav.   165S 
Charles  Van   Tine  (French)!   John    Gar 
retson,  Cornelius  Hoagiand,  and  William 
Van  Vredenburg,  who  was  doubtless  tiie 
ancestor  of  the  Vredenburgs  alone*    the 
Kantan.     In  the  Maesman,  April,  T657, 
VVhham   Johnson    and    Peter  Peterson 
In   the   same,     March,     1660.     Harman 
Hendrick  Van   Deventer    and  Wiffiam 
V  an  Derbeek.     In  the  Botiteka*  (Spotted 
£w).    April,    1660,    Stephen-    Courten 
Tan  ^  oorhees,  Cornelius    Van    Liewen 
(French),  Hendrick  gyck  Peter  Marten 
ll lhe  same>  April,  1663,  Staes  Degroot 
French.)     U  the  &  Jean  Baptist,  Jm!3 
^61,  John   Tunison  and  John  William  - 


ABLY  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 
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son.     In  the  Fox,  August,  1662,  Albert 
Saboriskie  (Zabriskie),  from  Prussia.  Wil- 
liam   Simonson,     David    Davidson    and 
Dayid   Ackerman.      In   the    Rose    Tree 
March,  1663.  John  Buys.  Edward  Smith 
and  Frederick   Claeson.     Other   vessel. 
were   also  engaged  in  transporting  emi- 
grants between  the  two  countries.  ^With 
these  came  Peter  Glaus  Wyekoff  in  1636, 
John  Van  Xostrand  (from'  Denmark),  in 
1640,    and   Peter  Van   Neste   in   1650. 
The  latter  was  doubtless  the   same  who 
was  ordained  the  sole  elder   of  the  first 
church  along  the  Raritan  at  its  organiza- 
tion in  1699.     In  1649  came  Garret  Van 
Buyn,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  church  of 
New   Utrecht,  and    who    died    in    1706. 
Two  of  his  grandsons,  William  and  Den- 
nice  (sons  of  his  son  Dennice).  settled  on 
adjoining    firms    along    the    Raritan,    in 
Somerset  County,  three  miles  above  New 
Brunswick.    They  were  supporters  of  the 
Church  at  Three-Mile-Run  in  17  03.    The 
farms  were  afterward,  for  a  long  time,  in 
possession   of  Capt.   Henry  Suydam.    of 
Revolutionary  memory,  and  he  converted 
both  farms  into  one.     I  remember  sixtv- 
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five  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  seeing  the 
old  house  standing  on  the  rear  farm.     It 
was   then  deserted  and  was    shortly  af- 
terward taken  down.     The  captain  lived 
in  the  old  house  now  to   be   seen  on  the 
banks  of  the    River.     The    property  is 
at   present    owned    by    Dr.     Rush    Yan 
Dyke,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
now    made    his    residence    thereon.      It 
would  be  interesting  at  this  day  to  know 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  old  house, 
with  similar  ones  throughout  the  County, 
whose  occupants  have   long  since  passed 
away;  but  as   no  historical    information 
about  them  exists,  we  are  compelled  to 
remain  in  ignorance. 

In  1050   came  Dirck  John  Hoagland, 
whose  descendents  have  been  numerous 
along    the    Karitan    and    Millstone,    and 
Roeluff  Martinse  Scheuek.     In  1651  ar- 
rived Jacob  Stryker,  whose   descendents 
are  with  us  to  this  Guy.     (We  read  that 
in    1566    Hermann    Stryker,    a  Romish 
monk,  renounced  his  tows,  and  became 
one    of    the    most    popular    Protestant 
preachers  of  his  day.)     In  the  same  year, 
1651,  came  Richard  Van  Sutphen,  Auke 
John    Xuys   and  Hendrick  Williamson. 
In  J  652  came  Jaques  Cortleyou  and  John 
A  an  Dyke,  who  settled  at  New  Utrecht 
and  were  men  of  prominence.     Their  de- 
scenders in  this  section,  as  also  those  of 
Richard  Van  Sutphen,  are   well   known. 
A  brief  history  of  these,   and  other  an- 
cestors   who   had   something   to  do  with 
the  early  settlement  of  Somerset  County, 
may  be  given  in  future  papers  in  Ouk 
Home. 

In  1653  came  John  Van  Cieef;  in  1654 
Johannes  Theodoras  Pelhemus,  Chrisrof- 
M  Probasco,  Joseph  Hageman  and 
Hendrick  Veghten ;  in  1664,  John  Yan 
Vliet ;  in  1 659,  Cornelius  Van  Derveer  . 
i a  165 3 ,  "W o u te r  Van  Pelt  4  in  1 6 7 2 
Peter  Sehamp  and  Lucas  Covert. 

Ike  names  of  the  vessels    not   before 
enumerated  were  the  Draetvat,  Brmmfkk 


Love,  Otter,  Heaver,  Golden  Eagle,  Hope, 
Pumerhnd,  Church,  Star,  St.  Jacob,  Stetia, 
St.  Peter,  Broken  Heart  and  Concord. 

The  emigrants  doubtless  took  their  pass- 
age principally  on  trading  vessels,  as  their 
greatest  number  at  any  one  arrival  was 
45  With  the  handing  over  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  emigration  from  Holland,  with 
few  exceptions,  ceased. 

Albert  Saboriskie  was  the  great  ances- 
tor of  Hon.  A.  0.  Zabriskie,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  and,  most 
likely  of  all  of  that  name  in  America, 

Johannes  Theodoras  Polhemus,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland, 
was    the  progenitor  of   all  the    lamilies 
of  that  name  in  this  country.     For  a  long 
period  this  name  has  held  a  distinguished 
place  among  officers  of  State  and  men  of 
letters   in   the    Netherlands,    where  the 
family    originated.      The   original   name 
was  Polheem,  and  the  Latin  terminus  us 
was  affixed  as  a   mark  of  eminence    ac- 
cording to  a  custom  more  or  less  preva- 
lent, 1   believe,  in   former   times,  among 
men  of   learning  and    distinction.     An- 
ciently some  members  of  this  family  en- 
joyed celebrity  in  the  cities  of  Antwerp 
and   Ghent.      In    the    first    named    city 
Eleazer  Polhemus,  a  learned  jurist,  held 
the  office  of  Burgomaster  in  1 3 10.    When 
Johannes  arrived  in  this  country  he  ac- 
cepted a    call    from   the   church  of  Flat 
bush,    whore    he    labored  from    L654  to 
1665.     Afterward     he    labored    in     the 
church  at    Brooklyn    until    his  decease, 
June  9th,  1676.     His   wife's   name   was 
Catherine  Van    Werven.     His  children 
were  Theodores,  Daniel,  Elizabeth,  Adri- 
ans,  Anna,  and  Margaret.     Daniel   was 
captain  of  the  troops   of  Kings'  County, 
and    Supervisor  of    Fiatbush    in    1705. 
He    was   afterward  County  Judge,    and 
died  just  prior    to   1730.     He  left  sons, 
as  follows :   Cornelius,   Daniel,   Hendrick 
and  Jacob.     Cornelius  settled  at  Haver- 
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straw;  Hendrick   at  Harlingen,   Somer- 
set County,  X.  J.  ;  Daniel  m  New  York, 
and  Cornelius  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island! 
All  left  families.*     Hendrick  settled,  at 
an  unknown  dale,  on  a  large  tract  of  land, 
extending  from  Harlingen  to   the    Mill- 
stone River,  and  on  this  he   built  a  log- 
house.     He  was  succeeded,  on  the  home- 
stead,  by  his  son    Hendrick ;    Hendrick 
by  his  son  Daniel  (the  father  of  Henry 
Polhemus,  for  some  time  pastor  of  the 
churches    of    Harlingen    and    Xeshamc 
who  died  in  1813;)  Daniel  by  bis  son 
Isaac,  and   Isaac  by  his  son    Isaac,   late 
deceased,  who  was  a  brother  o[  Bernard 
Polhemus,  new  of  Somerville,  and  Peter 
G.  Polhemus   of  Xew  Brunswick.     The 
old  homestead  is  now  owned  by  William 
Williamson,  who  resides  thereon.     But  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Polhemus 
family  for  nearly  fire  generations. 

The  Polhemus  families  in  this  section 
have  Ion*  been  noted  for  their  industry 
skill  and  success  in  agricultural  pursuits 
-especially  as  grain  and  stock  raisers  • 
their  talents  thus  running  in  a  different 
channel  from  that  of  their  ancestors     In 
the  matter  of  good  buildings  also,  they 
have  taken  a  great  pride.   A  certain  a-ent 
who  disposes  of  agricultural  machinery 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  &**' 
mg  operations  of  a  Polhemus  m  Somer- 
set  County,    was   heard   to  say  of   the 

lomemus' firm  that  it  was  the  best  culti- 
vated of  any  of  the  many  scores  which 
he   had    visited;    that    while    there  was 
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nothing  showy  or  expensive,  still  every- 
thing necessary  to  promote  comfort,  con- 
venience and  success  were  found  there,; 
that  all  things   appeared  to    be  done-d 
proper   season,    and   had   their  time  and 
place;   that,  in  met,  it  was  the  best   con- 
ducted farm  of  any  within  his  knowledge. 
In  the  last,  century  we  know  of  but  one 
execution    for   the  crime  of  >  murder    in 
Somerset  County,  oeside  the  negro   be- 
longing to  Abram  Tan   Xeste,  who  was 
burned  at  Millstone.     Xot  a  single  exe- 
cution for  that  crime  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  present  century.     One  conviction 
only  was  had;  but  the  criminal   was   re- 
commended to   the   mercy  of  the  Court, 
and  his  sentence  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.     It  was  stated  by  Lawyer 
Wells,  who  resided  on  the  Raritan.  near 
New  Brunswick,  a  short  time  since,  and 
just  previous  to  his  death,  that  about  the 
year  1830,  he  was  appointed  bv  the  Court 
of  Kings'  County,    Long  Island,    to  de- 
fend a  man   charged  with  the  crime  of 
murder,   and  a  strict  search   then  made 
revealed  the  fact  that  no  person  had  been 
previously  convicted   there  of  the  same 
high  grade  of  crime.     This  is  interesting 
to  know,   because  the  County  of  Km-s 
was  settled  by  the  ancestors  of  many  of 
the  families,  who  now  go  to  make  up'tho 
population  of  the  Raritan. 

In  1740  one  of  the  great  routes  of 
travel  was  from  Philadelphia,  via  Bristol, 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Somerset  Court 
House  at  Six-Mile-Kun,  and  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, to  Amboy;  from  thence  across 
Staten  Island  and  the  Narrows  to  Flat- 
bush  ;  thence  to  Xew  York. 

Ralph  Voorhees. 
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JOHANN    LUDWIG,     or,    as    we 
fj       should  say,.  John   Lewis   Uhland, 
the  most  remarkable   ballad   writer,   and 
one  of  the  sweetest  poets  that  Germany 
has  ever  produced,  was  born  at  Tubingen, 
an    old    walled    town    of    Vvurtemberg, 
April  26,  ITS 7,  and 'died  where   he  was 
born,  November  13,  1862,  aged  seventy 
five   years,   six   months  and    seventeen 
days.     The  town  itself,  though  even  now 
it  has  a  population  of  but  seven  or  eight 
thousand,   has    about  it  the   charm  of  a 
peculiar  interest  arising  from  its  historic 
associations.      The    famous     University' 
established  here  had  among  its  earlier  pro- 
fessors such  men    of  renown  as  Heuch- 
lin  and  his  pupil  Aielancthon,  and  its  seat 
was  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Counts- 
Palatine,  around  which  still  lingered   the 
memory  of  their  palmy  days. 

Here  Uhland  was  educated,  and  here, 
while  he  was  yet  but  a  youth,  his  first 
published  poem  saw  the  light,  in  Socken- 
dorf's  Musen-Almanach,  about  the  year 
.1806.  His  original  design  was  to  take 
orders  in  the  church,  though  he  after- 
wards  had  thoughts  of  entering  the  medi- 
cal profusion,  which,  however,  he  finailv 
abanuoned,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  law.  He  pursued  Jus  studies  at  the 
University,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor  of  Laws  in  lb  10. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  French  law,  and  especially 
of  the  Code  Napoleon.  But  there  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Yarnhageu  von 
Ense,  the  friend  and  correspondent-  of 
Humboldt,  of  Ludwig  Adalbert  von  Cha- 
fitisso,  afterwards  celebrated  as  a  poet, 
and  still  more  so  as  the  author  of  Peter 
mUmihl,  and  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  then 
devouring  the  contents  of  the  Paris 
library  in  his  insatiable  hunger  for  study  ; 


and  their  united  influence  upon  him  only 
served  to  excite  in  greater  strength  the 
natural  tendency  of  Uhland's  mind. 

Bekker   and    Uhland    were    congenial 
spirits.     Each  had  a  fondness  for  the  old 
romance,  or  ballad  poetry.     They  worked 
together  in  the  library  by  day,    and  en- 
joyed "a  quiet  read"  in  Uhland's  lodging 
at  night.     "  In  those  days,"  says  a  writer 
on  Uhland,  «  the  Parisian  library  was  not 
the  most  comfortable  place  to  read  in  ;  a 
brazier    of  charcoal   was    the    source' of 
warmth  in  cold  winter  days,  and  we  are 
told   that  Uhland  learned  to  write  with 
his  left  hand,  to  avoid  losing  time,  while 
thawing  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  over 
the  coals." 

Uhland  remained  in  Paris  nine  months ; 
but,   while   nominally  studying  law,   the 
inborn  spirit  of  the  poet  developed  more 
clearly  its   controlling  power,  and  he  re- 
turned  to  Tubingen   to  enter  upon  that 
marvellous  career  which  has  added  a  new 
glory  to   his   fatherland,  and   caused   the 
name  of  Uhland  to  be  honored  and  loved 
throughout  the  world.    He  makes  a  grace- 
ful allusion  in    One   of  his   poems   to   his 
mward  struggle  between  the  study  of  the 
law,    which    he    loved   so   little,  and   the 
charm  of  poetry,  which  he  loved  so  much: 

"  A  Is  ich  mich  des  Reehts  beflissen 

Gegen  meines  Herzen's  Drang, 
Und  mich  halh  nur  losgerissen 

Ton  dom  lockendon  Gesang." 
'I  toiled  at  law  with  effort  strong 

Against  the  promptings  of  my  heart, 
And  from  the  clasp  of  charming  song 

Had  torn  myself  but  half  apart.' 

Still  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion, for  he  held  that  every  man,  whether 
poet  or  not,  should  have  some  practical 
occupation  in  life.  He  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Stuttgart,  the  capital  city  of 
Wurtemberg,  only  about  eighteen  miles 
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from  his  native  town,  and  begat,  to  prac- 
tice at  the  Stuttgart  bar.  It  was  showly 
after  this,  when,  awing  to  previous   feil- 

iires  to  obtain  a  publisher  of  his  collected 

poems,  he  had  almost  given   up  forever 

the  idea  of  becoming  an  author,  that  the 

Coitas,  great  book  publishers  at  the  time 
were  induced  by  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste 
and  judgment,  to  issue  a  volume  of  his 
poetry.  It  was  fortunate,  both  for  them 
and  the  world,  for  from  1814  to  the 
present  time,  not  a  year  has  passed  with- 
out the  recurring  demand  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Uhland's  poems. 
Nor  was  he  only  a   poet.     On   more 

than  one  occasion  he  distinguished  him      -,  r.thv     ■■. 

self  bv    his    patriotic     devotion    to    Z     ^f0  !C  kd^  sto«d  that  while   gomg 

t0  chure»  °"  «»■  Feast  of  the  AssumP 

t.on,  a  stanza  from  his  poem,  «  The  Pip 
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so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
knew  how  great  he  was,  gentle  and  levin* 
"i  his  daily  walk  at  homo  and  abroad,  bnl 
firm  as  a  rock  for  truth  and  right,  and 
brave  even  to  the  loftiest  heroism  when 
>t  was  required,  he  lived  such  a  life  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  that  he  "kept  him- 
self  unspotted  from  the  world  " 

So  greatly  was   he    loved   that  on  his 

seventy-fifth  birth-day  all  Germanv  pour- 
ed in  its  congratulations  upon  him  in  tele- 
grams, letters,  addresses,  complimentarv 
versos  and  serenades.  Among  other, 
there  was  one  letter  with  a  Northern  post- 
mark, but  without  a  name.     The  writer 


welfare  of  the  people 


rights,  liberties  and 

against   the  encroachments  -,    :„..,„.  .       ,.„„.,     ;  

power.     In    1848    after    -the    Western      l!L  /  C°Ke  ^   hei  mind  and 

tornado,"  as  some  of  the  Germans  called      T     "       g'™  her  th<?  most  ^^^ 

the  French   Revolution,  had   shaken   up      ?  '  ^  She  conld  not  ref™»  &»m 

the  nations  of  Europe,  and   given   fresh 

Wo  and  vigor  to  the  friends  of  freedom 

bhland,  both  as  private  citizen,  and   as 

representative  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly 

rendered  noble,  though  unavailing service 

which  bound  him  by  new  ties  of  affection 

to  the  popular  heart. 

From  that  time  onward  he  lived  a  re 
<<rc<i,  quiet  life  in  his  picturesque  home 
m  i  ubmgen,  spending  his  time  in  those 
poet.cn!  and  philological  studies  that  were 
so  congenial  to  his  taste.  Official  posi- 
tmn  or  rank  had  no  attractions  for  hi 


writing  to  tell  him  of  it,  as  a  b^h-da" 
offering,  together  with  a  small  present 
which  she  enclosed.     The  stanza  was: 

"Blieb  der  goldne  Himmel  often 
Ala  empor  die  ECeil'ge  fuhr  ? 

Bluht  noeh  taf  den  Rosenwolken 
Ihres  Fusses  liehte  Spur?" 

'Remains  the  golden  Ilearen  unclosed 

As  when  on  high  the  Virgin  SpecI7 
Glows  still  upon  each  roseate  cloud 
The  vestige  of  her  gentle  tread?' 
A  little  more  than  six  months  after  on 
-November    13,    IS 62,  as  already  stated, 
Ho  loved  his  own  ho'usor^rthTi,:     w^   ^-^  M   «"*      ™* 
ectual  employments  that   engaged   bun     on    ^TJ*       , '°  ^  ^  br0U°ht 
***  and  he  could  look  nnon^tlm  ciM  ?     bjr*tendin8    the  funeral  of  his  life- 

fc  hollow  pomp   of  thewoiaa  "i^to     ¥*       ^    ^    ^^    J«*»« 
indifferent  „f  .  „..__,.  .W.th  thc     Keraer.  which  occurred 


••rence  of  a  man   whose  spirit    was 

-mdur  with    nobler  things.     His   wife, 

>th  whom  he  lived  for  fortv  vears.  was 

worthy  of  his  confidence  ami  love,  which 

"•"e  returned  in  generous  measure.     And 
-•s.withallea,.ti]Ssimp]easihatofa 

c;|-'d,  full  of  good  will  and  charitv  toward 


in  the  previous 
<1  ebruary. 

^  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  obstacles 
that  UMand  met  and  overcame  in  his 
career,  as  well  as  of  the  estimation  in 
Which  he   svas,  and  still   is  held,   by  his 


countrymen,    to   add   a  few  paragraphs 
*  •  -r7  an^n^f  Z^y^     £*f  *  ****  **  «  ^tch  pre-' 


to  his   poems,  in  the   thirty-third 


r 
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volume  of  the  National Biblioihck  der 
Deutschen  Classiker,  published  at  Hild- 
burghausen,  a  number  of  years  before 
his  death  : 

41  Among  the  few  lofty  forms   that  are 
conspicuous  in  the  numberless  crowd  of 
pigmy-poets,    whose  little  songs,  full  ol 
emptyjinglings,  occupy  the  GermanMaga- 
zines  and  pocket  volumes,  and  supply  us 
with    an    abundance  of  mere   names    of 
poets,  such  as  no  other   people  in    tht 
world  ever  had,   Uhland  as  one   of  the 
noblest  advances  to  meet  us.     lie    be- 
longs to  the  great  spirit  by  whom  alone 
this  age  can  have   any  hope  that  upon 
the  ebb  of  German  poetry,  which  set  in 
after  the  beginning  of  our  century,  a  flood 
is  again  to  follow,  and  that  the  period  of  our 
Classic  literature,  as  represented  by  Her- 
der, Goethe  mid  Schiller,  is  not  yet  for- 
ever closed. 

"  The   more  eagerly  the  insolence  of 
the  critics  and  their  malicious,  impertinent 
and  foolish  shatnelessness  have  been  ex- 
erted to  drag  down  our  Uhland's  kindred 
spirits,    Tieck    and    Frederick   Sehlegel, 
among  the  crowd  of  insignificent  writers 
as  their    proper   associates    and    friends, 
and  so  by  their  mult-finding  to   deprive 
the  German  people  of  their  pole-star  of 
hope  for  the  return  of  a  better  time  for 
our  literature,  the  more    remarkable  it  is 
that  without  opposition  they  should  num- 
ber our  poet  among  the  greatest ;  especi- 
ally as,    until  within   a  few  years    past, 
when  Uhland   had  already    become    the 
favorite  poet  of  the  people,  they  ignored 
his  very  existence,  and  maintained  a  rigid 
silence  in  regard  to  him.     The   German 
critic  was  the  last  voice  in  Germany  that 
mentioned   his  name,  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  only  to  offer  the  tribute  of  his  re- 
cognition which  now  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  without  rendering  himself  ridicu- 
lous.    This   phenomenon  is  remarkable, 
and  it  gives  us  a  deep   insight  into  the 


spirit  of  the  prevailing  style  of  criticism. 
"  Uhland's    poems,    distinguished    by 
the  noblest  simplicity,   and  without    the 
least    mannerism,    are    characterized   by 
power,  depth  and  truth.     They  all  breathe 
the    genuine,    sturdy   man,    inspired   for 
Right,    Fatherland    and    Freedom,    who, 
opposed  to   all  the  silly  fondness  for  for- 
eign novelties,  and  to  all  the^  affectation 
and  sempty  show    of   the  present    time 
seizes  with  strong  hand  the  reins  of  taste' 
and  strives  to  give  it  a  worthy  direction. 
The  wounds  of  his  time  he  feels  deeply  • 
but  he  does  not  whine  out  his  grief  in 
womanish   complaints.     Bravely  does  he 
come  forward,  and  show  how  things  may 
be  made  better  by  suitable  word  and  deed. 
"  Uhland  has  exercised  his   genius  in 
almost  all  the  the  forms  of  poetry.     As 
dramatist    (Ernest,    Duke    of   Suabia,    a 
tragedy,  Heidelberg.  1815;   Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, a  drama,  Berlin,   1S29),   he  holds 
an  eminent  position      But   no  kind  lias 
he  cultivated  more    successfully  than  the 
Ballad.     We  need   not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  by  no  German  poet  of  any  time  has 
its  inmost  nature  been  so  thoroughly  and 
clearly  understood  as  by  him.     Uhland 
lives  at  present  at  Stuttgart,  and  is  occu- 
pied   almost  entirely   with  the  study  of 
German  popular  poetry,  in  which  his  soul, 
so  deeply  in  harmony,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  absorbed." 

Appended  are  a  couple  of  translations 
from  Uhland's    poems   which    have    fur- 
nished   a    pleasant   occupation  for  some 
leisure  moments.     The  first  is   entitled, 
'•Graf  Richard    Ohnefurcht,"  or  "  Count 
Richard  the    Fearless."     The   second  is 
'V'Der    Wirthin    Tochterlein,"    or    "  The 
Land-lady's  Daughter."     I  also  append  a 
third,  in  a  different  strain,  beautiful  and 
touching    in  the   highest  degree.     Who 
the  translator  of  ;t  The  Better  Land  "  is 
I  do  not  know,  but  no  reader  can  fail  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  its  tender  pa- 
thos. John  A.  Todd. 
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pOTTNT  RICHARD  erst  of  Normandie, 

KJ     Erom  fear  through  all  his  life  was  free. 

He  roamed  by  night  as  if  'twere  day; 
He  oft  met  spectres  on  his  way ; 

But  ne'er  was  evil  to  him  done 
By  day,  nor  yet  at  mid-night  lone. 

Because  so  much  at  night  he  rode, 
The  rumor  went  'mong  men  abroad, 
That  he  could  better  see  at  night 
Than  others  by  the  sun's  clear  light. 
As  o'er  the  land  he  roamed  around, 
He  used,  where'er  a  church  he  found, 
To  enter,  if  the  doors  stood  wide ; 
If  not,  to  halt  and  pray  outside. 

So,  once,  he  found  by  starlight  pale 
A  church  in  a  sequestered  vale. 
He  turned  aside,  and  there  alone, 
Thoughtful,  he  let  his  train  pass  on. 
Beside  the  gate  his  horse  he  tied ; 
He  entered,  and  a  corpse  espied. 
Close  by  the  bier  he  onward  went, 
And  at  the  altar,  kneeling,  bent. 

His  gloves  upon  a  stool  he  threw, 
The  floor  he  kissed  with  reverence  true- 
Yet  had  he  prayed  but  little  while, 
When  moved,  behind  him  in  the  aisle, 
The  corpse  upon  the  bier  that  laid. 
The  Count  looked  round  :   "  Comrade  !  "  he  said, 
"Or  good  or  bad  you  here  remain, 
Lie  down,  and  do  not  move  again." 

Then  first  his  prayer  he  ended  well, 

If  short  or  long  I  cannot  tell ; 

Next  crossed  himself,  and  said,  "My  soul, 

Lord,  I  resign  to  thy  00111101." 

His  sword  he  seized  to  go  his  way. 

Then  rose  the  corpse  from  where  it  lay; 
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Threatening  it  stood,  and  toward  him  reached 

Its  arms,  in  eagerness  outstretched, 

As  if  by  force  to  keep  him,  so 

That  from  the  church  he  could  not  go. 

Short  while  thought  Richard  now  again, 
Then  clove  the  spectres  head  in  twain.' 
Shrieked  it  or  not  with  bitter  smart, 
'Twas  forced  to  let  the  Count  depart. 
Securely  tied  his  horse  he  found, 
And  now,  beyond  the  church  yards'  bound, 
Bethinks  him  of  his  gloves  forgot ; 
Straight  he  returns,  and  leaves  them  not 

He  takes  them  up,  then  passes  on ; 
But  few  indeed  would  back  have  gone. 

THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 


T 


HREE  friends  crossed  over  the  Rhine  one  day, 
At  a  landlady's  house  they  went  in  to  stay. 


"  Landlady  !  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ? 
And  where  is  that  beautiful  daughter  o[  thine  ?" 

"My  beer  is  fresh  and  my  wine  is  clear. 
My  daughter  lies  dead  on  the  funeral  bier." 

And  when  they  came  to  the  inner  room, 
There,  cold,  she  lay  cofhn'd  awaiting  the  tomb. 

The  first  removed  from  her  face  the  veil, 

And  his  eyes,  as  he  looked,  told  a  mournful  tale : 

"  Ah  !  wast  thou  living,  beautiful  one, 

From  this  hour  would  I  .love  thee,  and  thee  alone." 

The  second  back  laid  the  veil  again, 

And  his  tears,  as  he  turned,  fell  fast,  like  the  rain. 

"  Ah  !  best  thou  there  on  thy  funeral  bier  ! 
I  have  loved  thee  dearly  for  many  a  year!" 

The  third  once  more  folded  down  the  veil, 
And  he  pressed  a  sad  kiss  on  her  lips  so  pale  : 

"I  loved  thee  ever  ;  I  love  thee  to-day  ; 
And  I  will  till  Eternity's  passed  away." 
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THE     BETTER     LAND. 

THERE  is  a  land  where  beauty  will  not  fade, 
Xor  sorrow  dim  the  eye  • 
Where  true  hearts  will  not  sink  nor  be  dismayed, ' 
And  love  will  never  die. 

Tell  me  I  fain  would  go 

For  I  am  burdened  with  a  heavy  woe; 

The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 

The  true,  the  tender  from  my  path  have  gone  ; 

And  I  am  weak  and  fainting  with  dispair; 

Where  is  it  ?     Tell  me  where ! 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  in  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  path  of  life; 
Most  bear  in  meekness  as  he  meekly  bore. 
Sorrow,  and  toil  and  strife. 

Think  how  the  son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go. 

Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  th'  appointed  woe; 

Think  of  his  loneliness  in  places  dim, 

When  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  him ; 

Think  how  he  prayed,  unaided  and  alone,  ' 

In  that  dread  agony,  -Thy  will  be  done!" 

Friend,  do  not  thou  despair; 

Christ  in  his  heaven  of  heavens  wdl  hear  thy  prayei 
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'  FRIENDS  :— Selected  as  the 
organ  of  the  Somerset  Bible 
Society,  to  portray  to  you  the  energy  of 
its  hopes,  and  to  communicate  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  wants,  I  proceed  without 
apology  to  the  execution  of  my  duty. 
The  eventful  era  in  winch  we  live  ex- 


*  Delivered  before  the  Somerset  County  Bible 
Society,  at  Sonierville,  Aug.  21st,  1820. 


hibits  to  the  ingenuous  mind  a  scene  of 
enrapturing  delight,  which  engaged  the 
hopes  of  former  ages,  but  to  the  enviable 
possession  whereof  they  died  strangers. 
What  our  pious  forefathers  saw  darkly 
through  the  medium  of  faith,  is  painted 
before  our  eyes  with  the  glow  of  a  sun- 
beam. 

The    tyranny    of  sectarian    zeal    has 
thrown  away  its    iron    sceptre;  the  frost 
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of  an  unsocial  bigotry  is  now  melted  by 
the  radiations  of  kindness;  the  repelling 
distinctions  of  different  denominations  are 
gently  moaidering into  affinity;  and  man, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  tvorld,   begins  to 
Hice  man  as  his   brother.      Consequences 
the  most  glorious  are  daily  flowing  from 
this  oblivion  of  each  rancorous   emotion. 
The    overbearing  sufficiency    of   wealth 
now  reclines  from    its  mercenary  honors, 
and  industriously  plans  with  poverty  the 
modes  of  diffusing  intellectual  happiness. 
Kings   and    Potentates   stoop   from    the 
burthen  of  Empire,  and,  laying  their  dia- 
dems at  their  feet  unite  with  the  lowly 
in  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Chanty  over 
the  universe.     The  pride  of  learning  and 
science  no  longer  alarms  the  humble  and 
ignorant,  but  affectionately  leads  them  to 
th>  enjoyments  of  brotherly  communion. 
The  world  is  in  commotion,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  mental  light  and  religious  libertv 
occupies  the  earnest  labors  of  man. 

Already  on  the  one  side  does  Ethiopia 
begin  to  stretch  forth  her  hands,  rejoicing 
at  the  glimmerings   of  light  which   tinge 
the  skirts  of  her  cloudy  horizon.     Whilst  ■  ' 
on  the  other,  the  isles  of  the  West  sound 
•    a  feeble  note  of  generous  praise  to  that 
benevolence  which  has  seized  them  from 
the  surrounding  deeps,  and  linked    them 
to  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 

The   heart    of  the   inhuman    Cossack 
which  lately  felt  no  joy,  that  sprung  not 
from  the  clasbings  of  his  armor  over  the 
wild  wastes  of  Tartary,  now  listens  with 
patience  to  the  songs  of  redeeming  love, 
and  the  horrors  of  the   sanguinary  war- 
whoop  are  already  softened  bv  the  inter- 
mmgliog   of  notes   of  mercy.      Here   a 
virtuous  female,  forgetful  of  the  pleasures 
which  have  enthralled  her,  in  -labors    bo- 
•coming  a   Sabbath  morning,   dispels  the 
propensities    to   vice    bv  exhibiting   the 
beauties  of  virtue.     There,  an  individual 
opens  the  casket  of  his  wealth  and  throws 
much  into  the  hand  of  Charitv,  whilst  the 


poor  and  disconsolate  widow  casts  in  her 
mite,  and  sanctifies  the  gift  of  her  wealthy 
neighbor. 

Yonder,  wandering  in  deserts,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  joys  of  friendship  and 
renown,  walks    a  voluntary  exile,   carry-  ■ 
mg  a  message  of  peace,  and  great  joy  to 
the  children  of  the  wilderness.     No  flat- 
tering  prospects   of  temporal  fame ;    no 
promised  possession  of  unnumbered  feli- 
cities ;   no  anxious  fears  of  savage    bar- 
barity  and    wickedness ;    no    pursuasive 
eloquence    of    mourning    parentage    can 
divert  the  ardent  herald  ftom  the  accom 
plishment  of  his  mission. 

My  friends,  what  has  excited  this  gen- 
erous spirit  throughout  the  world  ?    What 
has  pruned  avarice  from  wealth  ?     What 
has  converted  the  pride  of  power  into  the 
unassuming    modesty    of    benevolence? 
What  has  drowned  the  songs  of  pleasure 
and  lulled  to  repose    the  noisy  ministers 
of  selfishness?     It   really  seems  as  if  a 
ray  of  love  had  darted  through  unbound- 
ed space  from  the  throne,  of  mercy,  and 
in  its   course  warmed  the  ardor  of  An- 
gels; melted  the  hearts  of   Kings;  un- 
loosed the  hoards  of  avarice,  and  gently 
thrilled  through  the  unyielding  necessities 
of  poverty.       What  is  it?      The   Bilk, 
which  we  patronize.     This  same  volume  . 
has  for  ages  dispensed  felicity  to  the  na- 
tions by  whom  its   precepts  have  been 
practised,  and  its  promises  believed  ;  but 
it  has  been  left  for  the  peculiar  happiness 
of  these  latter  years  to  surmount  the  bar- 
riers which  obstructed  its  general  dissemi- 
nation, and  to  plant  its  protecting  stand- 
ard   wherever  the    footsteps  of  man  are 
found.     Lately  the  Christian  nations  em- 
paled within  their  own  peculiar  blessings, 
seemed  wrapped  in  forgetfulness  over  the 
distress    of  their    brethren.      Xo  siHi  of 
the  heathen  passed  the  limits  of  his  own 
barren  laud;   no  dictate  of  duty  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  felt  the  value 
of  present  enjoyment  and  dared  to  hope 
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for  eternal  felicity.     A   different  state  of 
feeling  has  lately  been  awakened,  and  the 
Bible,  from  being  the   consolation  of  the 
fe,v-  lms   declared   itself  to  bo  the  birth- 
right  ot  Man.     All  by  whom  its  precept, 
are  understood,   whether   bond    or   free 
Greek  or  Jew,  Christian   or  Infidel,  fully 
admit  that  the  exercise  of  the  jnstice  it 
enjoms,  the  forgiveness  it  inculcates  and 
the  brotherly  love  it  awakens,  would  in- 
vest  our  world  with   a   garb  of  uninter- 
rupted peace,  changing  the  noise  and  t* 
mult  of  contention  into  the  milder  aspira- 
tions of  praise. 

'    Nor  does   it  need   the   exhibition  of 
ana's  solemnities  to  rouse  the  convic- 
tion  that  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  are 
the    firmest   pillars   of  social   happiness, 
«nd  that  the  choicest  blessings  of  socle.; 
are  best  matured  beneath  the  influence 
of  its  doctrines.     Power  in  the  hand,  of 
man  is  ever  grasping  after  its  own   em 
hirgement;  and  if  unrestrained  by    the 
conviction   that   it  is   accountable"  to   a 
Being  who  cannot  be  swayed  by  a  bribe- 
a  Being  whose  penetrating  mind  no  mub 
htode  of  devices  can  confound,   no  can- 
ning can  elude,  no  splendor  car,  eharm 

;«'«  no  force  can  control,  will  even  spurn 
at  the   dictates   of  natural   justice.      If 
«W  a,  all  in  its  destructive  advances 
Wfc  **  "hra>'s  find  that  its  modera-ion 
can  only  be  attributed   to  its   awakened 

allectmn  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  its  excited 
tears  on  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  human  race,  so  elo- 
nnently  detailed  by  Moses,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  sleeping  sympathies 
of  our  nature.     Here  the  corroded  links 
<>    nmversal  kindred  arc  cleansed  from 
ho  accumulated  rust  of  ages.     Here  the 
borrowed  splendors  of  the  throne  claim 
brotherhood  with  the  fragments  of  be~- 
S"ry.     Here   the   transient   felicities   of 
^friendships,  are  directed  to  a  remn 
of  immortal  yonth,  and    nnfedibg  vb4 
"ere,  m  the  wretchedness  and  ignorance 


and  depravity  of  our  fellow  men,  are  we 
taught  to  behold  the   prodigality  of  our 
brethren.     And  where   is   the   man  who 
feels  no  rising  emotions  on  the  sufferings 
of  his  brother?     The  assassin's  gloomy 
den,  or  the  pirate's  bloody  deck  may  "lory 
in  the  hellish   exhibition   of  so  black  a 
heart;  yet  amidst  the    circles  of  moral 
society,     there   is   no   groan,  of   human 
wretchedness    that  meets  not   some  an. 
preaching  sigh  of  sympathy  to  soothe  its 
agony. 

Not  only  does  the  pen  of  inspiration 
by  the  love  which  it  awakens,  constrain 
man  to  deal  justly  with  his  fellows;  bat 
m  its  deep,  its  holy,  its  rational  injunc- 
tions, it  restrains  him  by  the -fears  it 
awakens,  from  overleaping  its  commands 
Man,  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  was' 
no  common  publication  of  the  day.  ' 

Clouds  and  thick  darkness  veiled  the 
towering  height  of  the  trembling  Sinai  ■ 
the  loud  burst  of  the  awful   thunder,  and 
the  vivid   flash  of  consuming  lightnings 
published    its  obligation  to  the'  ancient 
world,    whilst    with    groans  of  ineffable 
anguish,  it  has  been  re-echoed  from  the 
base  of  Calvary  to  the  nations  of  modern 
date.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  chains  of  the 
gloomy  captive  press  less  heavily  upon 
his  ankles.     Hence,  that  the  desolations 
of  war  draw  in  their  destructive  vortex 
fewer  widows  and  orphans.     Hence,  that 
the  dagger  of  the  murderer  is  less   fre- 
quently sheathed  in  the  throbbing  heart 
Hence,    that   a    shout'  has    issued    from 
among  the  nations— Africa  be  tree! 

Affection  has   planted    her  banner  be- 
side the  staff  of  justice,   and  where  the 
latter  cannot  control   the  fiery  rage   of 
power,  the  shadow  of  the  former  effectu- 
ally shields  from  its  scorching  rays.  How 
ever  unwilling  men  may  be  to  ascribe  the 
felicity  they  enjoy  to  the  unacknowledged 
principles   of   the    Bible,    yet  a   cursor  \- 
view  of  the  history  of  man  will  fully  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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Look  first  at  Rome  in  its  Augustine 
age.  Then  the  human  faculties  aspired 
towards  perfection ;  the  industry  of  genius 
pervaded  the  intricacies  of  science;  the 
fine  arts  had  emerged  from  the  darkness 
of  barbarism,  and  illumined  the  huicv  of 
the.Mw,  and  enkindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
oratory;  what  was  then,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  man  ? 


"He  smiled  in  ruins,  gloried  in  his  shame. 
And  infamy  stood  candidate  for  praise." 

Cicero,  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, gathered  unfading  laurels  from  the 
senate  and  the  forum,  and  from  amidst 
the  splendor  of  his  own  exalted  faculties 
traced  the  glimmerings  of  that  immortality 
which  glowed  within  him  ;  yet,  Cicero 
seated  beside  the  Augurs  and  searching 
out  futurity,  through  the  medium  of  their 
ridiculous  mythology,  excites  a  pitiful 
contempt  for  the  weakness  of  his  super- 
stition. 

Caesar  attracts  admiration  fay  the  eneroy 
with  which  he  meets  the  enemies  of  Ins 
country;  yet  Caesar  pinj„g  for  the  adora- 
tions of  Deity  awakens  a  holy  dis-ust 
for  the  sacrilege  and  blasphemy  oMiis 
desires. 

Brutus  and  his  associates  excite  a  kin- 
dred glow  of  patriotism  whilst  they  mourn 

over  the  departed  liberties  of  their  coun- 
t'T;  yet  the  stubborn  virtue  of  a  Brutus 
cannot  wipe   away   the   blot  which    fell 
from    the    dagger    of  assassination        \ 
™ral  deformity  characterized   this  won- 
derful age.     The  drunkard  found  an  apolo- 
gy for  his  intemperance  by  pouring  out 
his  libations  to  Bacchus.     The  libeni-e 
threw  a   coloring  of  holiness   over    fa 
nauseous  excesses  of  his  licentiousness 
■*  every  base  passion  pointed  to  their 
calendar  of  gods,    and   thence    selected 
f  ])ccuIiar  P**»n  of  its  extravagance 
Humanlife  was  made  the  subject  of  in! 

human  barter,  and  integritv  had  an  estab- 
Wed  price.     My  friends,  for  Home  the 


Bible  had  not  fostered  the  spirit  of  gen- 
eral benevolence,  nor  had   her  statesmen 
read  tho    tables  of  Sinai,  or  inhaled  the 
savor  of  Calvary's  sacrifice. 
_  In  an  age  succeeding,  when  the  instruc- 
tions  of   the    venerated    Apostles    were 
supplanted  by  the  authority  of  the  mitre  ; 
when  the  abomination  of  desolation  visit- 
ed our  earth  m  the  person  and  dogmas  of 
the  Pope-then  it  was,  that  the  Bible  was 
driven  by  the  merciless   mandates  of  de- 
signing ambition,    from  the  grasp  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant.    Its  reviving  prom. 
tees,  its  ennobling  instructions,  its  heaven- 
ly consolations  were  torn  by  Popery  from 
the  possession  of  the  multitude,  and   se- 
cluded in  the  unapproachable  habitations- 
of  unsocial  monks.     A  visible  darkness 
now  eclipsed    the  human    intellect,   and 
the  trembling  conscience  sought  a  cor- 
rupted pardon  for  its  crimes,   by  an  ex 
change  of  gold  for  the  fancied  benignity 
of  heaven.     Man,  vain,  proud  man,  dared 
to  dispense  that  release   from   the  chains 
of   remorse   which  a  broken   heart  and 
contrite  spirit    could    alone   bring   down 
from   the  Almighty.     This  hierarchy  ac- 
quired its  dominion  by  basely  ministering 
to  the  human  passions  ;  and  it  secured  its 
acquisition    by    tyranizing    over    them 
Long  indeed  was   its  triumph   over  the 
subdued  energies    of   the    human    mind. 
}  et,  there  is  in  man  an  independent  spirit 
which  cannot  always  foster  its  own  bond- 
age.    The  ridiculous  fooleries  of  Poperv, 
on  the  one  hand,  blew  the   flash   of  Ma- 
homed's indignation  until  it   flamed  over 
the   East;   whilst,    on   the  other,  it  ani- 
mated the  industry  of  Luther's  opening- 
zeal  and  inspired  knowledge. 

Mahomed  started  from  his  insulated 
point,  and  awoke  his  disciples  from  their 
superstition,  that  they  might  sleep  more 
sweetly  amidst  his  vision  of  sensual  de- 
lights. Luther  lighted  his  devious  path 
by  the  uncorrupted  Word;  and  whilst 
Mahomed  spread  a  religion  which  gradu- 
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a.ted  the  joys  of  his  promised  immortality 
by  man's  capacity  to  indulge  in  licentious- 
ness,   Luther    darted   the   rays   of   truth 
through     clouds     of    ignorance,     caused 
streams   of  charity  to  flow  through   the 
moral  wilderness,    and   attached   men  to 
each  other  by  pointing    their  hopes   and 
their  dependance  to  the  God  who  made 
them.     The  disciple  of  the  one  was  by 
his    r^gi^   cnie]  ;    that  of  the  other 
humble  and  benevolent.     The  one   car- 
ried his  Koran  from   .Mecca  through  the 
East,    polluted  with  the  blood  of"  thou- 
sands.    The  other  spread  his  Gospel  by 
using  it    to    bring  under   its  subjection 
every  towering  thought  and  lofty  imagi- 
nation.    The  one  sounded  his  tocsin,  and 
horror  and   dismay    seized    the   unions 

Mothers  instinctively  clasped  more  closely 
their  offspring,  and  relatives   bid  a  last 
adieu  as  they  separated  for    the  field  of 
antmipoted  slaughter.     The  oilier  raised     - 
his  song  of  praise,  and  the  separated  links 
of  affection  was  reunited.     Philanthropy 
awoke  from  its  slumbers,  the  long  despair 
of   centuries    were   irradiated    with    the 
gleams  of  hope,  and  the  features  of  death 
were  softened  by  smiles  of  victory      The 
piety  of  the  one  dispelled  the  profitable 
apprehensions  of  futurity   bv  the    noise 
^d  fascination  of  sensual  delights-  whilst 
that  of  the  other  changed   the   expiring 

groans  of  ignorance  and  superstition  into 
the  glorious  song  of;  Death,  ichere  is  thy 
stmg  ?  J 

Luther  devised  the  course  of  his  refor- 
matio? from  the  plain  instructions  of  the 
Gospel :  Mahomed   built   his  theorv   of 
duties  upon  the  vilest  corruption.    Luther 
receives  his   comments  of  praise  in   the 
ellcUy  of  those  nations,  who  daily  prac. 
tice  1ms  precepts ,  whilst  Mahomed  is  only 
regarded  where  philanthropy  is  dethrom 
ed,  and  the  blood-thirsty  Turk  mhumanV 
prospers. 

Fussing  by  the  cruelties  of  the  French 
devolution,    the   lineal  descendant  from 
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the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alam- 
bert,  which  boldly  and  profanely  trampled 
upon  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  eleva- 
ted to  his  merited  adorations  man's  mis- 
guided reason,  and  omitting  to  draw  from 
its  extravagance  the  many  solid  proofs  qf 
the  value  of  religious  restraint:   nor  yet 
staying  to  gather  the  expiring  groans  of 
suffering     martyrs     incarcerated    in    the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisitions  :  'and  avoid- 
ing to  expose  the  horrid  tendency  of  that 
modern  infidelity,  which  scoffs  at  the  ten- 
ders   of    mercy,    which    with    one  hand 
strikes  to  eternal   death  eveiy  .consoling 
hope,  whilst  with  the  other  it  tenders^ 
cold,  unsatisfying  expectation   of  an  un- 
qualified   annihilation;     let    us    inquire 
whether  the  felicity  communicated  bv  the 
Bible  is  well  secured  to  us.     Its  influence 
will  be  as  lasting  as  time;  generations 
yet  unknown  shall  feel  and  venerate  its 
power  m  all   the    freshness   of  youthful 
vigor.     Oppositioii  to  its  free  course  and 
eventful  glorification  only  sends  deeper 
and  deeper  its  expansive  and  outstretch- 
ing roots,  until  they  will  grasp  the  globe 
we  inhabit ;  and  when  it  reels,  this  beauti- 
ful fabric  of  things  will  fell  with  it  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  eternity. 

The  Almighty  has  deer  Jed  it ;  and  more 
rational  would  be  the  sieklv  efforts  of  in- 
fatuated   man    to    reign    the    boisterous 
ocean,  lashed  by  impending  storms,  than 
to  resist  the  immortal  reign  of  His  truth 
Infidelity  and  deism  have  already  done 
their   utmost.      Hume    has   pierced    the 
word  of  truth  by  the  malignant  exercise 
ol   a  genius,   acute  in  thought,  and  point- 
ed m  reasoning.     Gibbon,  with  insiduous 
art  has  levelled   his  keenest  satire  at  its 
peculiarities.    Voltaire,  and  Paine,  Boling- 
broke  and  Shaftsbury,  have  at  successive 
periods   exhausted  their  venom  in  lam- 
pooning the  oracles  of  our  faith,     Yet, 
like  its  groat  Author,  the  Bible  has  never 
tasted  of  corruption,  but  has   burst  the 
bauds  o^  oppression,  and  arisen  with  new 
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splendors  from  its  attempted  humiliation- 
Like   some  huge  towering  rock    of  the 
ocean,  the  waves  of  opposition  have  for 
centuries  broke  against  it,  and  fell  harm- 
less at  its  base,  whilst  it  remains  a  friend- 
ly beacon  to  the  wary,  ami  a.  well  known 
land-mark   in  his  voyage    to  an   eternal 
Haven.     If  the    well  disciplined    heads 
of  such  men  have  bowed  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  humble  fishermen,  what  hare  the 
friends  of  truth  to  apprehend  from   the 
idle,  thoughtless  infidelity  of  the  present 
day  ?     Its  friends    may  justly  boast   of 
the  transcendent  talents  which  its  authors 
prostituted  to  the  base  purposes  of  banish- 
ing the  felicities  of  hope  from  the  world, 
yet  they  will  find  as  did  their  adored  la- 
thers in  faith,  that  their  casiies  are  built 
upon  the  sand,  and  will  fall  in   one  un- 
distinguished ruin  when  the  floods  of  dis- 
solution break  in    upon  them      But  who 
is  Hume?     Can  he  compare  with   New- 
ton?    Newton,   who  made  the   devious 
comet    his     post    horse,    and    travelled 
through  its  eccentric  orb  to  nature's  God  ? 
Can    the    sophistry    of   this    philosopher 
outweigh  the  testimony  of  him,  who  heard 
the  morning  stars  sing  forth   the  praises 
of  the  hand  that  arrayed  them  ?     Can  he 
compare  with   Locke,  with  Bacon,   who 
abandoning  the  delusions  of  metaphysics,' 
investigated    man     as    they   found '  him,' 
and,  through  the  wonderful  combination 
of  his  mysterious  faculties,  traced  out  the 
mechanism  of  an   Ail-wise  hand?     Can 
Hume,  era  host  of  talents  equally  splen- 
did, overcome  the  pointed  evidence  of  ex- 
perience; experience  which  exhibits   to 
as  the  pillow  of  death  bereft  of  its  thorns, 
the  freezing  horrors  of  the  grave  and  the 
awful  uncertainties  of  an   untried    here- 
after, met  with  composure,  nay,  embraced 
with  eestucy  ? 

My  friends,  it  is  this  Bible  so  fraught 
with  felicity  to  individuals  and  to  nation. 
that  we  would   this   day  present   to  your 
kindness.     The  day  has  arrived  when  the 


solitary  ends  of  the  earth  are  to  enjoy 
their  long  promised  privileges.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  have  rolled  their  devious 
round  since  the  promulgation  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy. 

It    has    been    heretofore  a  subject   of 
great    uncertainty  in    what  manner    the 
light  of  revelation  should  bo  communica- 
ted to  the  heathen   world.     For  ages  it 
was  supposed  that-missionaries  were  am- 
ply competent  to   the  great  undertaking 
of  civilizing   the    rude    barbarian.     Yet 
experience  has  forced  the  conclusion,  that 
whilst  they  may  aid  in  moulding  the  rough 
materials  into  a  more  congenial  form,  yet 
the  best  and  most  effectual   weapon   by 
which  their  ignorance   can  be  attacked  is 
the  plain,  simple   and  unadorned  Word  ; 
the  Word  untrammelled   by  the  various 
constructions  of  different  sects,  but  couch- 
ed in   those  intelligent  terms,  which  He 
uttered,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake; 
and    who  spake    expressly  for  the  poor 
and  ignorant. 

This  Society,  associated  with  thousands 
of  American  citizens  in  the   benevolent 
work  of  spreading  this  instructive  book, 
would  attract  more  of  the  citizens  of  our 
county  to   aid   us  in  our  labors  of  affec- 
tion;     We  are  fully  apprised  that  without 
our  aid    the  designs   of  Providence  will 
be  fulfilled.     We  know  that  the  splendors 
of  the    throne,  the  wealth  of  the  noble, 
the  labors  of  the  zealous,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  poor,  directed  by  an  All-wise  hand, 
can    accomplish   all    things.     Yet  beimr 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  give  than  to  receive,  we  would  press 
you  towards  the  high  happiness  which  re- 
sults from  conscious  rectitude. 

Many  think  because  they  have  no  press- 
ing calls  for  religious  instruction  immedi- 
ately around  them,  they  have  no  duties 
to  perform.  This  is  not  the  dictate  of 
that  Charity  which  hopeth  all  things.  In 
it  there  is  no  contracted  principles,  but  it 
is  as  expansive  as  the  universe  ;  it  is  not 
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satisfied  with  relieving  the  beggcr  at  its 
door,   it  mounts  to   the  house  tops,  and 
spies  out  from  afar  the  approaching  ob- 
ject of  its  pity.     It  not  only  deals  out  its 
fatness  to  the  partially  destitute  in    the 
valley,  it  hies  itself  to  the  loftiest   peak 
oi1  the  barren  mountains,  and  thence  pro- 
claims its  invitation  to  its  reviving  lepast. 
With  this  view  of  Charity  is  there  not 
room  for  the  free  exercise  of  every  be- 
nevolent feeling?     Look  to  the   West, 
where  thousands  of  savages  prowl  your 
spreading  forests,  whose  dark  embower- 
ing shades  but  faintly  depict  the  mental 
darkness  which  envelopes  them.     There 
thousands  of  your  citizens  hear  not  the 
melodious  notes  of  mercy.     Look  to  the 
suu-burnt   shores    of   Asia    and    Africa, 
where  millions  on  millions  are  groping  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  lingering  out  a  pmi 
ful  existence,  un  tinged  by  the  radiance 
of  hope.     The  solitary  Christian  of  your 
Western  isles  sends  a  prayer  on  every 
breeze  to  the  generous  sons   of  liberty, 
and  pathetically  begs  you  not   to  forget 
his  country.     Withhold  your  charity,  and 
his  hopes  expire;  dispense  the  showers 
of  your  benevolence,  and  every  expecta- 
tion   vegetates;   the    shackles  "fall    from 
around  his  brethren,  and  they  walk  the 
disenthralled    sons  of  light  and  blessed- 
ness.    The  Emperor  of  all   the   Russias 
becomes  a  beggar  at  your  hospitable  doors. 
He  asks  the  aid  of  a  generous  people  in 
sending  the  dews  of  the  Gospel  on  his 
barren  wilds,   and  in  spreading  the  bow 
of  peace  over  the   long  settled  gloom  of 
ignorance. 

Far  to  the  East  springs  to  our  view  the 
unnumbered  millions  of  China.  The 
storm-beaten  pagodas  and  the  tenements 
o*  idols,  sanctified  by  time  and  venerated 
by  tradition,  will  only  bow  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Cress  and  (all  as  Dagon  of 
Ashdod  before  the  ark  of  the  Almighty. 
There  the  idolized  philosophy  of  Cmifu- 
eias  benumbs  the  intellect  and  takes  cap- 


tive the  heart.  No  beam  of  revelation 
has  yet  pointed  to  its  insufficiency  and 
directed  the  eager  eye  to  the  matchless 
rectitude  of  the  Gospel.  Judea,  too; 
there,  where  the  first  tender  notes  of 
mercj'  fell  upon  the  enraptured  ear— this 
land  the  cradle  and  the  nursery  of  every 
valued  hope. 

My  friends,  we  know  you  wish  well  to 
your  fellow-men,  and   could  you   with  a 
word  dispense  the   happiness  you  enjoy, 
that  word  would  not  linger  on  your  lips'. 
Remember,  however,  that  Charity  deals 
not  in  empty  desires.     Your  brother  is 
an  hungered;  his  soul. is  taint  by  the  long- 
pressure  of  his  necessities.     Rather  give 
to  him   the  crumbs   that  fall  from  your 
tabl»  than  tender  to  him  a  stone.    Say  not 
alone  to  the  hungry,  be  ye  fed,  or  to  the 
naked,  be  ye  clothed,  nor  yet  to  the  sick 
be  ye  healed,  but  go   in  the  redeeming 
spirit  of  heavenly  Charily,  and  carry  with 
you  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  for  there- 
with you  supply  the  bread  of  life  and  the 
balm  in  Gilead. 

Lamentable  indeed  is   the  truth,   and 
yet  it  is  indisputable,  that  out  of  'eight 
hundred  millions  of  men  who  people  our 
earth,    the    labors  of  eighteen    centuries 
have  only  supplied  two  hundred  millions 
with  the  light  of  Revelation.    Six  hundred 
millions  have  never  yet  heard   the  echo 
of  the  Angel's    song,  -Peace  on    earth 
and  good  will  to  man."     Six  hundred  mil- 
lions are  now  chained  in  ignorance  by  as 
many  thousand  different  languages  ;  hun- 
dreds of  which  are  yet  unlearned  by  their 
more  enlightened  brethren.     Is  there  not 
room  for  Charity  ?    What  other  principle 
of  human  action  will  induce  the  labor  of 
tracing  out  the  intricacies  of  their  various 
tongues  ?     What  other  principle  can  ever 
reduce  this  Babel  to  harmony?      Unless 
Christians  wiil  add  Charity  to  their  other 
virtues  there  will   be  no    release  to  these 
gloomy  captives.     Are  we  men,  and  can 
we  look  unmoved  upon  the  awful  reality  ? 
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Are  we  a  Christian   people,    and  can  we 
avariciously  monopolize  the  light  which 
shineth  amidst   mental    darkness?     Say 
not  the  feeble  efforts  we  as  individuals 
can  make  will  never  roach  their  destined 
objects.     True  Charity  is  of  that  ethereal 
nature  that,  like  Israel  of  old,  she  travels 
the  highways;  she  pervades   the  deserts 
and   her   sandals  never  wear  out.     We 
have  the    pledge  of  virtue  and    piety  in 
the  characters   of  a  vast  majority  of' the 
managers  of  these  institutions    that  our 
bounty    will    be    honestly    appropriated. 
And 'this  Society  to-day  in  presenting  to 
you  the  wants  of  your  fellow  men,  brings 
to  your  door  the    very  ocean   of  charity. 
Throw  your  bread  upon  its  waters  ;  for 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  out 
to  you  the  blasphemous  tongiio  it  fes  at- 
tuned to  praise,  nor  the  polluted  heart  it 
has  fostered   to    adoration;  although   no 
broken  accents  of  youthful  gratitude  may 
regale  your  ears  from  the  lips  of  savages, 
}'vt  rest   assured   that  after  many  days 
your  bread   shall   return    to  you  with' a 
glorious  increase.     The  virtuous  Roman 
who  saved  a  fellow  citizen  from  impend 
ing  death,   was   honored  with    an    oaken 
crown   as   a   memento  of  his   country's 
gratitude.      But  to  him  who  earnestly  "la- 
bors to  save  a  brother  from  interminable 
ruin,  gftatt  be  awarded  a  crown  more  dura- 
ble than   oaken  leaves;  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness imperishable  in  the  heavens" 

The  good  man  in  this  life  reaps  a  full 
reward  to  his  benevolence  in  sweet  anti- 
cipation of  a  successful  end  to  his  virtu- 
ous exertions.     Tie  already  hears  the  last 
dismal    peal    of  the    savage    war-whoop. 
He  hears  the  last  agonising   sigh   of  the 
expiring  victim,  crushed  by  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut's  bloody  car.     fie  hears  the 
last   scream    of  lienor    which    re-echoes 
from  the  shores  of  suffering  Africa.     He 
already  sees  the  wilderness    blossoming 
as  the  rose,  and   from   the  solitary  place 
he  hears  songs  of  gladness.     In  the  ob- 


livion of  every  fear  he  dies;  but  not  un 
td  his  Charity  has  spread  its  broad  mantle 
over  his  infirmities  and  inscribed  upon  it 

WELL    DOXE. 

Who  now  shall  lend  their  aid  to  the 
promotion  of  our  designs  ?  Let  one  and 
all  give. 

Let  the  generous  rich  man  give  liber- 
ally, for  he  cannot  leave  a  better  inheri- 
tance to  his  offspring  than  his  testimony 
of  respect  for  this  Holy  Book.  It  will 
shield  his  remaining  estate  in  their  hands 
from  the  corrosive  touch  of  dissipation, 
and,  whilst  his  bones  lie  molclering  in  the 
silent  grave,  the  sweet  infection  of  his 
benevolence  will  infuse  itself  into  the 
yielding  hearts  of  children's  children. 

Let   the   avaricious  rich  man— but  I 
despair  of  influencing  his  conduct;  he, 
who  has  listened  to  the  tales  of  distress' 
and  refused  relief;  he  who  has  seen  the 
tear  silently  trickle  along  the  bereft  wid- 
ow's cheek,  and  felt  no  pity;  he  who  has 
drawn    close   his    purse    strings,    when 
pming   orphanage    stammered    forth   its 
petition,  cannot  be  changed  by  any  effort 
of  mine;  and  yet  it  is  economy  for  him 
to  give,  lor  the  hour  is  fast  approaching 
when  the   sound  of  his  silver  will  only 
awaken  the  recollection  of  the  practices, 
wherewith  he  collected  it;  and  the  glitter 
of  his  gold  will  only  light  the  path-way 
of  his  conscience  by  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  upon  whom  he  inhumanly  levied 
it.     In  that  hour  when  the  darkest  clouds 
of  dismay  are  gathering  thick    over  his 
head,    when   no  ray  of  hope  tinges  the 
canopy  that  envelopes  him  ;  in  that  hour 
this  day's  charity  may  spring  like  a  star 
on  the  vast  expanse  of  his   despair,  and 
light  up  a  hope  which  may  radiate  in  the 
dark  valley  of  death. 

Let  the  farmer  throw  in  a  liberal  por- 
tion. His  fields  have  been  truly  white 
with  the  harvest,  and  his  garner  is  well 
stored.  Let  him  not  say,  u  I  have  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  for   now 
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the  accusing  spirit  may  be  winged  for  the 
flight,  and  the  condemnation  written, 
"Fool  this  night  shall  thy  soul  bo  requir- 
ed of  thee."  A  hector  opportunity  for 
pure  etherial  gratitude  never  will  he 
afforded  him.  Hero  no  selfishness  allays 
the  ho&est  expression  of  his  thanks,  and 
he  may  enjoy  the  high  seasoned  feast  of  a 
cheerful  gift. 

Let  the  Christian  give,  for  it  is  the  tost 
of  his  sincerity.     He  may  have  faith  that 
could  tear  from  their    solid  foundations 
the  deep-rooted  hills,  or  lay  bare  the  vast 
cavities  of  the  unmeasured  deep;   vet  if 
he  lack  Charity,  the  whole  music  of  his 
devotion  is  but  as  the  sounding  brass  and 
the  tinkling  cymbol.     The  accents  of  be- 
nevolence may  flow  in  sweetest  harmony 
from  his  lips  ;  yet  if  his  heart  is  destitute 
of  all  generous  emotion,  he  is  a  whited 
sepulchre,  that  beautifully  tells  us.  "  here 
lies  corruption."     He    may  minister    in 
holy  things,  but  his  avarice  withholds  the 
tribute  of  the  Almighty,  and  like  Achan 
in  the  camp,  he  brings  desolation  upon 
the  people. 

Let   not   the   poor  man  withhold  his 
bounty.     His   fe  the  poverty  of  bread  ; 
we  ask  his  aid  for  fellow  beings  who  add 
to  all  the  anxieties  o[  his  wretchedness 
the  deadly  poverty  of  the  Spirit.     Let 
him  send  a  venture  in  the  bark  of  Charity. 
It  may  be   buffeted   by  storms ;  he  may 
be  filled  with  apprehension  when  he  med- 
itates on  the  billows  whereon  it  rides; 
.  yet,  be  assured  it  will  survive  the  de- 
structions of  time,  and   be  passed  to  his 
credit  on  the  ledger  of  eternitv. 

Kespected  females  of  our  countrv,  lend 
us  this  day  the  sanction  of  your  'much 
valued  approbation.  Woman  was  the 
handmaiden  of  the  Bible  when  it  walked 
from  the  confinement  of  the  cloistor.  Its 
irresistible  power  drew  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch  which  supported  vour  unfeeling 
oppressors.  Its  exhilarating  light  pene- 
trated the  opposing  walls  of  the  nunnery 
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and  gently  led    you    from    its  cold    and 
dreary  solitudes  to  the  high  prizod  bless- 
ings of  virtuous  communion.      It    found 
you  the  slave  of  man,  who  gloried  in  your 
downfall     It   has   elevated  you  to  that 
commanding  station  where  he  directs  hi. 
anxious  eye  for  consolation   in  affliction 
and  for  hope  in  his  despair.     It  discover- 
ed you  to  be  in  man's  estimation  like  the 
beasts  that  parish,  the  slave  of  his  passion-; 
and  the  being  of  a  day.     It  has  exalted 
you  from  immured  degradation,  and  from 
the   bright  reflection   of  your   virtues  it 
has  aroused  a  kindred  glow  in  his  heart ; 
so  that,   from    being  your  tyrant,   he   is 
what  you  find  him,  your  friend  and  pro- 
tector.    We  ask  your  charity  to  send  this 
transforming  Book  to  the  daughters  of  the   . 
desert.     In  pity  loosen  the  chains  of  their 
oppression.     There  many  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  lies  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  su- 
perstition.    There  man}-  a  flower   wastes 
its  reviving  fragrance  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  open  a  highway  to 
the  wilderness   and  establish   thereon  a 
heavenly  commerce  in  the  interchange  of 
piety  and  love.     Finally,  let  the  mourn- 
ing, melancholy  widow,   amount  our  gift 
from  her  little  remnant  of  oil.     Her  al- 
most  exhausted  cruise  shall  never  be  emp- 
ty.    Let  her  communicate  to  the  friend- 
less, disconsolate  widow  of  the  forest  the 
anxious  solicitudes  of  that  friendly  sympa- 
thy which  here  extracts  half  the  poison 
from  her  grief.     Let  her  aid  in  impartim: 
to  the  unsocial  clans  of  the  desert    that 
neighborly  anxiety,  which  here,  in  the  for- 
getfulness  of    her  anguish,    wipes    away 
the  tears  of  her  orphans,  and  almost  de- 
vours   the    recollection  of  their  bereav- 
ment.     Let  her  aid  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  hopeless  poverty  by  transmit- 
nig  the  gentle  whispering  of  th&tstill  small 
voice,  which,  amidst  the  loudest  burstings 
of  her  grief  affectionately  tells  her,  I  iM 
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AT    THE    time    of  which   I    write 
there  were  only  three  of  us  living 
—father,  sister,  and  1.       - 

Father  was  a  gentleman  of  sixty 
Having  acquired  a  small  fortune  in  the 
citf,  he  had  purchased  a  home  in  the 
country,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  tam- 
%■  He  was  a  man  of  some  literary 
taste,  and  from  the  perusal  of  one  world 
renowned  author  .had  imbibed  certain 
strange  views,  of  which  1  shall  mention 
a  single  one. 

Sister  .Annie,  who  was  a  few  years 
older  than  I,  manifested  a  disposition 
Similar  to  father's.  She  was  fond  of 
reading-  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
treatises,  and  father  and  she  often  had 
long  conversations  on  snch  subjects  On 
the  contrary,  J  was  of  a  different  torn  of 
mind-more  like  my  mother:  fond  of 
lighter  reading,  and  less  speculative. 

One  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  186— 
wmle  my  father  sat  reading  the  daily 
paper,  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  more 
deeply  absorbed  than  usual,  as  if  he  had 
discovered  something  of  extraordinary 
interest,  to  judge  from  his  looks.  Soon 
he  turned  to  me,  and  said: 

"Where's  Annie?  Go  ask  her  to 
come  W  me.  I  would  like  to  see  her." 
I  quickly  found  sister,  and  told  her 
my  errand.  Annie  went  down  into  the 
Parlor.  I  did  not  follow,  until  an  hour 
later,  when  I  returned  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  overheard  father  and  sister 
talking  together  in  rather  subdued  tones 
Particularly  did  I  hear  Annie  say 

"We  must  keep  it  from  Mary,  father; 

't  would  sadden  her  more  than  it  does  us" 
I  opened  the  door,  and  walked  in  1 
was  satisfied  from  their  position  'that 
Annie  also  had  been  reading  the  paper, 
»lucn  lay  between  them,  as  if  it  had  us 
been  put  down. 


"Oh!"  said  I,  "Father,  will  you  please 

let  me  have  that  paper?     I  have  not  yet 
read  it."  ' 

B"t  to  my  surprise,    father,    who  was 
always  so  frank,  strangely  replied  : 

.There's  nothing  in  it,  Mary;  indeed 
there  is  no  news." 

"Aht  but  pie.se  let  me  search  for 
myself  I  may  find  something  vou  have 
overlooked.  Besides,  What  you  may  flunk 
of  little  interest,  may  prove  verv  enter- 
taining to  ma." 

I  was  about  to  take  it  up,  when  father 
quickly  folded  it,  and  put  it  m  his  pocket- 
«wn,  turning  to  Annie,  he  laughed.  Such' 
a   laugh!     It    was    rather  a  gnu      His 
countenance  had  no  longer  in  it  a„  ex- 
pression of  intellectuality,  but  of  idiocv 
I  could  not  understand   this  proceeding 
nor  that  strange  look      I  turned,  went  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out,  hut  was  too 
deeply  moved  to  notice  bird  or  flower 

"You  and  I  must  go  to-morrow  morn- 
mg.  Annie,"  said  father,  in  a  low  tone 
meaning  that  she  only  should  hear. 

"And  possibly  bring  it  back  with  us  " 
said  sister. 

"  Yes,  if  possible ;  the  outlay  of  money 
may  be  considerable,  but  we  must  know 
all-  So  far  .Mr. "-(here  I  could  not  catch 
the  name)  "has  gone,  but  we  must,  and 
wul  go  farther." 

_     "Poor  Mary," said  sister,  "let  us  keep 
it  from  her  as  long  as  possible." 

In  her  warmth,  Annie  had  spoken  much 
louder  than  she  had  intended,  and  eager 
to  solve  the  mystery,  1  hurried  to  where 
she  sat,  and  cried  : 

"Oh,  sister,  tell  me  what  von  mean 
lor  indeed  f  have  heard  all  you  have  said 
since  I  have  been  in  the  room  "'  -U 
tlus  both  brushed  out,  leaving  me  alone 
Supper  time  came,  and  we  three  sat 
down  together,  but  the  conversation  was 
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Fathers  secret. 


limited  to  the  most  common,  matter-of- 
fact  subject.  The  two  actors  in  this 
mysterious  play  avoided  mv  gaze.  Only 
once  did  father,  with  a  sigh,  say: 

"They  did  not  have  siteh  things  as  we 
enjoy,  poor,  poor  creatures/' 

"No,  no,"  said  Annie,"  in  a  tone  of 
misery  and  anguish.  As  for  me,  I  said 
nothing,  but  having  quickiy  finished  mv 
tea,  I  left  the  room,  sought  my  sleeping 
apartment,  and  kept  it  until  morning 

The  next  day,  when  I  arose  at  an  early 
hour,  I  saw  our  carriage  standing  before 
the  door.     What  could  it  mean  ?     Who 
was  going  away,  or  what  important  bein- 
was  to  be  brought   to  it  ?     These  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  flitted  through 
W  mind,  ^yheu  suddeulv  the  remurk  of 
yesterday  occurred  to   me:   -We  must 
go    to-morrow   morning."     Ah!  thought 
1,  father  and  Annie  are  going,  but  where  ? 
J- did  not  remain  to   complete  mv  toilet 
but  ran   rapidly   down    stairs,    and    met 

the^two  as  they  were  just  leaving  the  hall. 
Where  are  you  going?"  I  cried,  with 
great  earnestness.  «  Tell  me  what  is  the 
leaning  of  all  this  mysterv?"  Father 
answered  : 

M  W©  are  going  to  the  citv  on  busi- 
ness, and  will  be  back  this  evenin-  Xow 
be  a  good  girl,  Mary,  during  our  short 
stay. "  They  entered  the  carriage  and 
were  driven  awav 
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Father  soon  returned,  and  took  his  sup- 
per   with    Annie;  but   while  they  were 

eating  I  determined   to    investigate    the 
mystery  as  far  as  I  could.     So  I  stole 
quietly  down  the  stairs,  without  meeting 
any  one  j  then  I  went  to  the  arbor.   There 
on  the    ground  was  a  strong  and  well- 
made,  but  not  very  large  box".     What  it 
contained  I  could  not  guess.     Standing 
a  little  way  from  it,  and  peering  through 
the  darkness,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
seemed  very  like  a  human  bodv.  moving 
inside.      Affrighted    I    turned  "and    was 
about  to  run  off  as  fast  as  possible,  when 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching.     I  turned 
back  behind  the  arbor,  and  hid  myself  in 
the    thick   foliage.     Soon    the   sound  of 
father's  and  Annie's  voices  came  nearer 
and    nearer   the    arbor.     Then    I   heard 
Annie  sing : 

"  Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  of  beer, 
How  many  monkeys  are  there  here- 
One,  two,  three." 

Then  both  laughed. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  it  father?" 
"  Oh  !  'tis  only  for  a  day  or  two.  We 
can  manage  to  dispose  of  it  for  that 
time,"  replied  father,  as  he  opened  the 
box.  «  We  will  take  it  to  the  house. 
It  is  harmless,  and  the  chain  is  firmly 
fixed  around  it  so  it  cannot  escape  and 
we   shall   know—.     Oh!    Annie,    it   is 


.  The  da-y  P^sea  on  slowly,  and  even- 
ing came  at  last.  It  was  about  half-pasfc 
eight  o'clock  when  I  heard  our  carriage 
driving  up  the  road.  The  moon  had  not 
vet  risen,  but  I  could  see  two  n-ures 
leave  the  vehicle,  whom  I  knew  lo  be 
father  and  sister. 

"Now  be  very  careful,"  I  heard  father 
say,  as  he  and  the  driver  "lifted  a  box 
7  Lhe  kMe*  part  of  the  carriage 
^et  us  take  it  down  to  the  farthest 
«Wr,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  little 
while."  They  both  disappeared  with  the 
box,  while  Annie  entered  the  house 


Just  then  the  rattling  of  the  chain  fell 
on  my  ear,  and  that  strange  creature, 
(what  it  was  I  could  not  possibly  have 
told)  rushed  past  me.  From  the  sound 
here  and  there  I  could  tell  that  it  was 
being  eagerly  pursued,  and  in  the  noise 
and  confusion  I  ran  from  the  arbor. 
Up  the  walk  I  hurried,  and  saw,  what  ? 
There  in  another  arbor  was  my  father 
hanging  by  one  arm  to  a  suit,  and  with 
one  leg  ground  a  post  Qf  the  arbor^  whUe 

Annie  was  jumping  and  chattering  around 
him  as  if  she  were  possessed. 

I  fJew  rather   than    ran    to  the  house 
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sought  my  room,  and  fastened  the  door. 
The  night  passed  on,  but  no  sleep  came 
to  my  weary  eyes.  The  noise  that  filled 
my  ears  drove  away  all  thought  ol'  rest. 
Father  and  Annie  were  jumping,  chat 
tering,  and  running,  while  above  the  din 
could  be  heard  the  exclamations,  "low 
like !"  "  It  must  not  escape  f  "  We  will 
find  it!"  etc. 

Morning   came    at    last,    and,    when  I 
went  down,  great  was   my  surprise  to  see 
father   lying    on    the    floor,   with  Annie 
standing  beside  him,   both  having   their 
clothes  torn,  draggled  and  dirty;  while 
their  faces  had  that  wo-begone Vast  which 
indicates  exhaustion   from    severe  exer- 
tion    Unnoticed,  I  picked  up  the  paper, 
which  had  fallen  from  my  father's  pocket. 
I  looked  through   its  columns    again  and 
again.     The  general    news,    telegraphic 
reports,  accidents,  trials,  advertisements, 
politics,  reviews— ali  were  examined,  but 
nothing  rewarded  my  search.     I  had  just 
laid    the    paper  down  in   despair,  when, 
taming,  I  saw  father  looking  at  me,  but, 
us  he  caught    my    eye,  he   dropped    his 


head.     "  You  know  it  all  now,  I  suppose," 
said  he. 

Now  surely  was  my  time  to  know  the 
mystery.  I  bowed  my  head  as  if  in  as- 
sent. He  then  turned  to  Annie  and 
said:  "Mary  knows  if  all.  She  knows 
now  from  whom  wo  are  descended" 

Annie  looked  at  me,  as  she  said,  "  Dear 
Mary,  how  well  you  bear  thy  news.  It 
does  not  seem  to  distress  you  at  all !" 

Both  now  seemed  ashamed  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  about  leaving,  but,  as 
I  did  not  yet  understand  what  the  secret 
was,  I  asked: 

■"  Why  did  you  go  to   the  city?  and 

what  had  you  in  that  box?  and  where  is 

it  ?    Tell  me  this."    And  the  reply  came  : 

"We  went  to  get  a  monkey;  we  put 

it  in  a  box;  it  escaped  from  us,  and  we 

cannot  find  it.     Last  night  we   spent  in 

imitating  the  antics  of  the  monkeys   we 

saw   at   the   Museum     yesterday.     We 

also  purchased  a  book,  one  of  interest  to 

all  the  human  race.     That  article  in  the 

paper,    winch  you  saw  and  read,  was  a 

review  of  the  hook—for-  we  are  convinced 

of  the  truth   of  the   Darwinian    Theory  ?". 

■Ned. 
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SEARCHING    among    the    records 
of  New  Germantown,  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  many    town   traditions,   whose   varie- 
gated web  has  oft'  heen  spun  by  ancient 
village  chroniclers,    we    have    found    so 
much  of  local  interest  that  should  be  res- 
cued now,  if  ever,  from  oblivion,  that  we 
think  it  well  at  this  time  to  weave  these 
stories  iuto'a  reliable  history,  for  the  satis- 
faction  of  our    townsmen   not  onlv,    but 
the  general  public  also.     If  we  fail  now 
in  relating  all  the  traditions   of  interest, 
our  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 


that  many  are  unverified.  To  adorn  a 
page  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian. 
Thanks  for  information  are  chiefly  due  to 
Win.  Ilifi,  Esq.,  Doctor  John  Honeyman, 
and  R.  M.  Honeyman  oi:  the  above  named 
place.  For  Church  records  and  papers 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Rev. 
J.  C.  Diener,  pastor,  and  J.  R.  Fisher, 
treasurer,  of  Zion  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  first  settler,  or  the  date  of  the  first 
settlement  at  New  Germantown.  Our 
local  sources  of  information  on  these 
points  are  scant,  and  we  are  quite  well 
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assured  that  no  accessible  records  are  in 
existence  at   Burlington  or  Trenton  that 
would  furnish  more  light.     But  with  the 
information  at  command,  we  can   safely 
assert  that    New  Germautown    was    the 
first  settlement  in  Tewksbury  Township, 
and  that  it  was  settled  bv  the    English. 
Among  these  English  settlers,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  whom  we  hare  uny 
trace  was  named  Smith.     That  he  did  not 
marry  an  Indian  squaw,  and  that  his  name 
was  not  John,  we   are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit.     We  know  him  to  have 
been    English    by    the     orthography    of 
the   name.     Johnson,    Thompson,   Cole, 
Plat,  Ireland,  Carlisle  and  other  English 
names    appear   contemporaneous1)-,    and 
soon  disappear.    But  Smith  was  the  ruling 
man  ;  a  large  land-owner,   wealthy    and 
ambitious  of  founding  a  town.     The  date 
of  the  settlement  was  doubtless  not  far 
from    the  year   17  00.     The    street  now 
running  east  and  west  through  the  vil- 
lage; formerly  known    as    the   ':  Potters- 
town  Road,"  but  called  Church  street  in 
the   existing   survey  ox    James  Honey- 
man,  1818,  and  King  street,  in   the   ex- 
isting survey  of  Edward  Wiimot.    1.755, 
-  was  first  called  "  Smith's  Lane."    A  tract 
of  ground    lying   between  the    Fox-Hill 
Koad— so  called  from   its  rirst  existence, 
which  is  beyond  record—and   "Smith's 
Lane'' was  called  "Smith's  Field,"  and 
the  first  name  by  which  the   settlement 
was    known    was  Smitkfielek     Tradition 
is  thus  verified  by  the  records  in  attrib- 
uting the  settlement  of  the  village  to  the 
English,     The   mills   on   the  Bockawav 
creek,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  formerly 
called  "Saxon's  Mills,"  were  in  existence 
at   this    date,    and    probably   known    as 
"Thompson's  Mills."     In  1755  thev  were 
called  "Johnson's  Mills."     But  the  Ger- 
mans were  rapidly  filling  up  the  country, 
and  Smithiield  was  destined  to  beconie'a 
Germantown  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 
The  first  tavern  was  built  on  the  wound 


now  occupied   by  the    residence   of  Mr. 
John  Specht,  and  was  spoken  of  as  "the 
old  tavern  lot"  a  century  ago.     The  very 
old  building    remembered  by  the    oldest 
citizens  as  "the  old  tavern,''  was  there- 
fore not  the  first  one  occupying  this  site. 
Who  kept  this  public  house  prior  to  1788 
no  records  show.     John  Farley  purchased 
it  m  that  year  from  the  trustees  of  Zion 
Church,  the  sole  being  a  perpetual  lease 
on  vhat  was  termed  a  quit-rent.     In  the 
memory  of  man  it  has  been  kept  bv  Doct. 
Crazier,  David  Melick  and  "Win.  Farley. 
But  the  most  important  and  venerable 
object  of  interest,  as  a  connecting  link  of 
the  past,  is  the  old  Zion  Church,  the  just 
pride  of  its  community  on  account  of  its 
antiquity.     Its  noble  history  is  vet  to  be 
written.     We  only  sketch  lightly  from  its 
records  all  that  is  necessary  to  perpetuate 
village  history,  trusting  that  some  more 
skillful  pen  will  undertake  the  interesting 
task  of  compiling  a  perfect  and  complete 
history  of  it  and   its  dependent  connec- 
tions.    The  date    of  the  organization  of 
the  Society  is  not  positively  known  ;  no 
Church  records  being  in.  existence  o'l  an 
earlier  date   than   1749.     Lutheran  mis- 
sionaries were  here  as  early  as  17-12.  and 
perhaps  earlier.     Hartwick,  the  founder 
of  Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.. 
and   one  Van    Buskirk  preached  herein 
these   early  days.      The  first   regularly 
called  officiating  Pastor  of  whom  we  have 
record   was  John  Albert  Waygand,  who 
preached  on  trial  in  17-18,  and  was  called 
in  1 749.    The  original  call  is  in  existence. 
In  has  been  supposed  by  the  clergymen 
Officiating  here  during  the  last  50  years, 
that  Paul  Bryzeiius  was  the  first  rector. 
Indeed  it  is  thus  recorded  by  Rev.  H.  X. 
Pohlman,  D.D.,  In  the  oldest  record  book 
now  existing,  commenced  in  1707.     But 
Bryzeiius  came  as  late  as  17 GO,  and  the 
Society  is  said  to  have  been  organized  m 
1742.      In  1842  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
a  church  fund,  it  being  the  supposed  cen- 
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tennial  year  of  organization.     Admitting 
this  date,  tho  Church  would  have  existed 
eighteen    years  without   a  pastor.     But 
the  document  of  1740  settles  effectually 
the  question  of  dates,  and  clerical  priority, 
and  rectifies  an  error  of  record  of  fifty 
years'  standing.     Long  before  this  early 
date  the  "High  Dutch"   of  the  County 
had  built  them  a  log  church   near  Yv'hite 
House,  the  old  burying-ground  0f  which 
still  exists.     Doubtless  that  very  ancient 
Society  was  the  parent  of  this.     But  in 
accepting  the  date  of  the  organization  as 
handed  down  to  us,  we  assert  with  reason 
that  the  Church  structure  was  founded  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  that  a  religious  organ- 
isation of  some  other  kind  than  Lutheran 
existed  here,  for  whom  the  edifice  mm 
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have   been    intended.      An    instrument, 
dated    1749,    conveys    seven    acres    of 
ground  and  the  Church  buiidmg  (hen erected 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Society 
for  a  period  of  one    hundred    and    three 
years,  at  an  annual  quit-rent  of  nine  pence 
and  three  farthings  per  acre— no  other 
records  intervening  until  1767.     It  would 
therefore    appear    that    the   Church  was 
purchased    already    built.      A    tradition 
-  exists  that  a  Church  once  stood  north  of 
the  village,  where  the  Cold-Spring  Creek 
crosses    the    Fox  YLill    road.      Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  the  probabilities  are 
great  that  religious  services,  according  to 
the  Church  of  England,  w«ru  sometimes 
held    before    the  Lutheran  Society    was 
formed,  and  that  the  Church  was  on-nn- 
aUy  built  by  the  English  residents  ibi&an 
Episcopal  Church.      There  are  other  rea- 
sons for  this  theory,  besides  the  fact  that 
the  Church  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
English.     We   find  that  no  one  of  the 
many  English  residents  ever  -contributed 
a  larthmg  to  the  support  of  Ziou  Church 
and  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  one  paper 
as  if  there  had  been    another.      It  also 
appears  that  Ralph  Smith,  the  owner  of 
^e  Church,  was  so  much  of  a  churchman 


as  to  require  a  definition  of  doctrine  and 
pledge  of  Protestantism  from  the  Luther- 
an  trustees.     Consequently,  they  stvled 
and  pledged  themselves  in  the  conveying 
instrument,  and  in  their  lease  obligating 
themselves  to  pay  the    quit-rent,  jbo    be 
*'  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  Church 
"  of  Rome,  professing  and  not  allowing 
•lany  other  Doctrine  to   be    taught   but 
"  that  according  to  the  Lutheriau  scheme, 
^  excepting  a  farther  advance  towards  the 
"Protestant    Churches    now  established 
"  according  to  the  doctrines  contained  in 
"  the  39  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
'■  land,7'  etc.,  etc.  Another  reason  strongly 
supporting  this  theory  exists  in  the  nature 
of  the  Corporation,  from  our  first  knowl- 
edge of  it  in  1767;  tt  being  governed  bv 
such  officers,  laws  and  financial  manage- 
ment as  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  edifice  at  this  time  was  a  e 

exact   model    of  the    Episcopal 
built  by  General  Washington  at 
Creek,    Virginia,      The  very  low 
were  surmounted  by  an  immense,  bar 
shaped    roof,   sloping  to  the    four  si 
The  windows  were  small,  square  and  h. 
from  the  ground,  and  the  pulpit,  with  i 
immense  sounding-board,    was    opposite 
the  large  doors,  which  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  south  wall.     In  the  centre  of  the 
Church,  in  the  broad  aisle,   was  a  huge 
pit,  which,   filled  with  glowing  charcoal, 
served  not  only  for  comfort,  but  perhaps 
for  illustration,  as  unawares  the  finger  of 
the  preacher  pointed  thither   in  Ms  de- 
nunciation of  the  ungodly,  in  the  predic- 
tion of  their  fate.     There  were  five  aisles 
and  two  galleries  at  the  sides,  one  being 
used  as  an  organ  loft,  and    containing  a 
fine  instrument  for  those   days— a  valua- 
ble   relic    now  unfortunately  lost  to  the 
Church.       Seventy-eight     names     were 
signed  to  the  call  to  John  Albert  Way- 
gand.  The  signers  were  all  "  High  Dutch/' 
and  were  inhabitants  of  Readington,  Bed- 
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minister,  and  Roxbury,  as  well  as  Tewkes- 
bury. The  names  of  the  Trustees  were 
j  Baltis  Pickel,  Hones  Melick,  Philip  PMsa 
alias  White,  Caspar  HendershotlW 
rence  Rulison,  Samuel  Barnard,  David 
Melek,  Jacob  Kline,  Adam  Vockerot. 
Jacob  Shipman,  Geo.  Sweet  and  Joseph 
Hornbaker. 

In  the  year  1753  a  school-house  stood 
a  few   feet   east    of  the  Church,    facing 
south,  on  the  line  of  King  street,   now 
Church  street;  this  property  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Church,  doubtless  for  the 
parish,    or   church    school,  and  was  the 
German  school    spoken  of  in    old  docu-  , 
meats.    Another  school-house  on  the  west 
fine  of  Main  street,  occupying  the  ground 
immediately  north  of  the  residence  "of  the 
late  Benj.  Van  Doren,  was  doubtless  the 
first  school-house  built  in  the  settlement. 
The  lot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J\  Bosen- 
bury  was  owned   by  Jonas    Melick.     A 
small  lot  next  north  was  occupied  by  a 
Mrs.  Ireland,  but  was  probably  owned  bv 
John  Carlisle.     The  next  lot  north  was 
owned  by  one  Thos.  Holm,  but  was  not 
built  upon.     John  Fleet  and  Thos.  Holm 
.  owned  the  corner  where  the  tavern  now 
stands,  the  lot  containing  three  acres,  front- 
ing equally  on  Main  and  Church  streets. 
This  corner   was  built  up  for  more  than 
one  resident,  the  house  fronting  on   both 
streets.     All  of  the  above    named  lots 
including  nearly  an  acre  north  of;  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Church,  and  also  the  school- 
house  lot,  the  whole  comprising  seven  and 
one-fourth  acres,  were  owned  as  a  lease- 
hold by  the  Church  in  17-;  0.   Subsequently 
^ymg  oif  the  lease    on   quit-claim,  the 
Church  sold  or  leased  the  same,  reserving 
only  enough  land  for  the  burvin--round 
around  the  Church  building.    A  farm,  com- 
bing a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  late 
^hn  Craig,    and  of  Benj.   Van  Dora* 
*w  owned  byCapt.   Perrine,   being  the 
Borth-west  boundary  of  the  Church  lands 
»   described.     At  "this "time,    1753,  the 
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village  began  to  be  called  New  German- 
town.     Ralph  Smith's  residence  was  per- 
haps where   Peter  W.  Melick  flow  live' 
He  removed  to  a  place  he  called  -Mont 
Lebanon"*  prior  to    1759,  but  still   per- 
sisted in  calling  the  town   Smithfield  "re- 
linquishing,   evidently  with  little   .race 
his  ambition  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
town  bearing  his   illustrious   name      All 
the  property  he  sold  was  conveyed  m  the 
form  of  leases  running  to   expiration  at 
different  periods  of  time,  usuallv  about  a 
hundred  years  from  date,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  lot,  which  was  conveved  on 
a  perpetual  lease,   being  sold   at  "a  quit- 
rent  of  fifteen  shillings  per  year,    forever! 
The    lots    opposite    the    Church,'  on  the 
South  side  of  Church  street,   numbering 
from  Main  street  East,   were  conveyed 
by  him  as  follows,  viz  :— 

No.  1,  containing  one-fourth  of  an  acre 

fronting  sixty-six  feet  on  Church  street' 

to  James  Cole;  the  quit-claim  subsequently 

corning  into    possession   of  the  Church. 

Date  of  conveyance,    1761.     Time,  one 

hundred  and  three   years.     Rent,   fifteen 

shillings,  proclamation  money  according 

to  Queen  Anne.     The  said   Cole  settled 

here  m  1734,  coming  from  Boston.     He 

had  thirteen   children,    the   first   born  of 

which  was   buried  ax  the  east  end  of  the 

old  English  Church  at  Boston,  in  1728. 

No.  ^fronting  sixty-six  feet  on  Church 
street,  was  the  lot  known  to  this  day  as  the 
"high  house  lot,"  owing  to   its  having  a 
basement  story,  and  a  very  high  porch 
Conveyed  1753   to  Michael   Heiidershot. 
In  175S,  one  Bryant  Lefierty  recovering 
judgment  against  Hendersnot,  the  lot  was 
sold  by  Moore   Furmen,  High  Sheriff  of 
Hunterdon,  to   Frederick  Shulz,  for  £80, 
the  quit-claim  subsequently  coming  into 
possession  of  the  Church.     Among  other 


*  Perhaps  at  Lebanon,  but  as  likely  on  some 
elevated  ground  nearer  Ke*  Germantown,  winch 
he  named  "  Mont  Lebanon." 
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occupants  of  this  house,  were  Dock  Oliver 
Barnet,  the  most  prominent  gentleman  of 
the  neighborhood  in  his  day-,  and  Major 
Rinohart,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

No.  3,  occupied  by  Edward  Kreiter, 
at  a  later  day  known  as  the  "  Betsy 
Adams'  lot,"  and  occupied  by  the  late 
Harmon  Henry,  also  came  into  possession 
of:  the  Church. 

No.  4  was  conveyed  in  1759  to  Andrew 
Sha.ndler  for  one  hundred  years.  This 
property  also  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Church.  It  was  occupied  by  various 
parties,  and  for  many  years,  at  a  later 
day,  by  'Squire  Deraun,  and  Mr.  John 
Fisher. 

No.  5  was  sold  by  one  Jonathan  Toms 
to  Major  Godfrey  Reinhart,  on  a  perpetual 
lease  at  fifteen  shillings  per  year 

No.  G  contained  a- one-story  stone  house 
remembered  by  many  elderly  citizens! 
The  Church  still  holds  the  original  claim 
on  this  property. 

No.  7  was  owned  by  a  Melick,  of  whom 
we  have  no  record. 

Ever}-  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  original    founders  to  beautify  the 
village.     Tall  poplars  had  been  imported 
-#om  England,  and  planted  in  the  streets. 
Until  a  late  day  Zion  Church  was  guard- 
ed by  these  grim,  majestic  sentinels,  and 
everywhere    they     occupied    prominent 
positions.     But  the  lack  of  taste  among 
the  Germans,  and  our  progressive  oee 
which  has  almost  proven  itself  vandal  in 
.destroying  so  many  landmarks  and  traces 
of  the  past,  has  also  robbed  us  of  thorn. 
The  first  store  in  the  village,  after  Smith- 
field  became  New  Germantown,  was  kept 
by  Godfrey  Eiuehart.     There  was  a  distil- 
lery near  the    spring,    on    Poet.   Dusen- 
.  bury 's' grounds.      In    1756  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Vestry  of  Zion    Church  to 
build  a  church  at  Pluckarmn,  in  Bedmiu- 
ister  Township,   Somerset  Count v,  to  be 
called  St.  Paul's   Church   and  the'  work 


was  begun.  In  1757  the  parsonage  house 
was  built  on  the  "glebe,"  as  the  Church 
lands  were  called.  This  old  stone  build- 
ing is  still  in  good  preservation,  at  the 
age  of  one-hundred  and  sixteen  years,  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Frederick  Apgar;  the 
old  Church  form  being  included  in.  the 
•boundary  of  his  lands. 

In  1760,  the  Rev.  Paul  Bryzelius  set- 
tled here,  as  Hector  of  Zion  and  St. 
Paul's  Churches;  but  unfortunately  no 
record  exists  of  his  pastorate  of  seven 
years.  Here,  then,  both  Church  and  vil- 
lage history  is  a  blank.  In  1767  Rev. 
Henry  Muhlenberg,  Sen.,  a  distinguished 
divine,  of  his  da.y  succeeded  Bryzelius. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  pastoral  suc- 
cession up  to  this  time.  In  1739  Way- 
gand  was  called.  In  1758  we  hate  a 
document  showing   the  Church    to  have 


been  in  the  charge  of  a  Henry  Muhlen- 
berg. In  '60  Bryzelius  comes  according 
to  the  record  of  our  later  clergymen,  and 
in  '67  we  know  from  complete  records 
that  Henry  Muhlenberg  was  called.  In 
J69  Peter  Muhlenberg  came  as  '-Beacon, 
or  assistant  Rector."  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Church  in  1767,  wind- 
instrument  we  copy  in  part. 

"■GteORQE  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  Gk 
"of  Great  Britain,  France    and  Ireland,  King, 
"Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc:  To  all  to  Wmm 
"these    presents     shall     come,    Greeting: 
"  W&erean,    the   Reverend  Hoary  Muhlenberg, 
"Lawrence     Ruloph,   Samuel    Bernard,   Philip 
"Weigs,  Jacob  Klein,  Peter  Fish,  Wm.   Graft, 
"  Christopher   Togt,    Ruloph    Rulofsou,    John' 
"  Stone,  Balthas  Piekcl,  Herman    Rulophs,  and 
"Anthony  Met-iick.  Inhabitants  of  the  Townships 
i*  of  Tewksbuiy,  Reading,  and  Roxbury,  in  the 
"Counties    of   Hunterdon   and    Morris    in    our 
"  Province  of  Now  Jersey;  Lucas  Hippie,  David 
!'  King,  Jacob  Eoff,  John  Appelman,    Leonard 
"Strait,  Conrad  Mei/.ing,  Aaron  Meelick,  Jacob 
"  Yosler,  Mark  King,    Chris  toper   Tippel,  John 
"  Teple,  and    Peter  Merliek,  Inhabitants  of  the 
"  Townships  of  Bedminiscer,  Bridgewater,  and 
"  Bernard,  in  Our  County  of  Somerset  in  Our 
"said  Province,   by  the   Petition  to   Our  trusty 
"  and  well  beloved  William  Franklin,  Esq.,  Can- 
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"  tain  General   and   Governor   iu  Chief  of  our 
"  said  Pro vince  of  Xew  Jersey  and    the  Tor ri- 
"  lories  thereon  depending  in  America,  Chaucel- 
"  lor  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  etc :  have  set 
"forth  that,  they  have  at  a  great    Expense  pur- 
11  chased  several  lots  of  ground   in'Tewksbury 
M  Township  aforesaid,  and  have  built  a  House  of 
" Worship  called  Zion  Church  and  a  parsonage 
"  House  on  part  thereof,  and  have  set  the  rest 
"apart  for  a  Glebe  and  Burying  Ground,  that 
"they  hare  also  bought  a  lot  of  land  iu    the 
"Township  of  Hedmmister aforesaid. and  erect- 
"ed  a  building  thereon  called  St.  Paul's  Church. 
"that  they  with  the   other  regular   Members 
"of  said  Churches  have  heretofore  made  and 
"signed   certain    Articles   and   Rules   for   the 
"good  government  of  the  said   societies;  but 
"  that  they  labor    under    mzny   difficulties  for 
"  want  of  their  being  made  a    Body  Corporate 
"and   politic,    and    have   prayed    Our   Royal 
"  Charteu,  to   bo  incorporated  by  the  names  of 
''the  Rector,  ^Churchwardens,  and  Vestrymen, 
"  of  the  United  Churches  of  Zion  and  St.  Paul  • 
"And  We  being  willing  to  give  all  due  encour- 
agement and  to  promote  the  pious  intentions. of 
"  Our  said  subjects  and  to  grant  their  regard  in 
"this  behalf:  Now  Kkqw  Ye,  that  We,  for  the 
"considerations  aforesaid,  of  Our  especial  Grace, 
"certain    Knowledge,   and    mere    Motion,  have 
"■  willed,  ordained,    constituted,  and   approved, 
"  and  by  these  Presents  for  Us,  Our  Heirs,  and 
"  Successors,  Ho  Will,  Ordain,  Constitute,  and 
/'Appoint  that  the  Rev.  Henry    Muhlenberg," 
"  [here  follows   the  names  of  the  twenty-four 
Vestrymen]  "  and  their  successors  to  be  elected 
"  and  chosen  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed, 
"Be  and  forever  hereafter  shall   be,  one  Body 
"Politic  and  Corporate,  in  Heed  and   in  name, 
"by  the  name  of  the    Rector,  Church-wardens,' 
"and 'Vestrymen,    of  the    Halted  Churches  of 
"Zion  and  St.  Paul,  and  thorn  and  their  succes- 
11  sors   by  the  same    name,  We   do   bv   These 
"Presents,  for  Us,  Our    Heirs  and  Successors 
"really  and   fully  make,  ordain,   constitute,  and 
'J  declare,  one    Body  Corporate  and  Politic   in 
^  Heed  and  in   Name,  to  have  Community  and 
"  Succession  perpetual,  and  that  thev  and  their 
"successors  by  the  Name  shall  and  mav  forever 
"hereafter  be  Person*  able  and  capable  in  the 
^'Law  to  purchase,  have,  take,  and  receive,  and 
j  enjoy,  to  them  and  their   Successors.  Messua- 
ges,   Lands,    Tenements,    Rents,    Liberties 
£  Privileges,  Jurisdictions,  Franchises,  and  other 
Hereditaments,  whatsoever  of  whatever    na- 
ture kind,  and  quality,  they  be,  in   Fee  and 


'<  Perpetuity,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
"Five  Hundred  founds  Sterling.  And  also 
"Estates  for  Lives  or  Years,  and  all  Goods. 
^  Chattels  or   things  whatsoever  of  wh&tever 

"Mature,  Quality  or  Value  thev  be.  for  the  bet- 
"  tor  Support  ami  Maintainrmce  of  an  orthodox 
"Minister  in  the  said  Churches,  and  the  promo- 
"tu>n  of  Piety  and  Religion,  and.  likewise  the 
"maintaining  and  keeping  in  good  repair  th» 
"Fabrick  of  the  said  Churches,  and    providing 
"  decent  ornaments    for  the  same:  , as  also   full 
"  power  to  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,'  and  dispose 
"  of  any  of  the  said  Lands  for  a  term  of  Tears  • 
"Provided  AlwAYS  that  8nch  and  so  ^ 
•'Lands  of  the  full  value  of  such  as  are  sold, 
"shall  be  bona  fida  purchased    and  settled  for 
"  the  use  aforesaid;  and  by  the  name  aforesaid 
-they  shall   and  may  be   able   to  sue  and   be 
"sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be 
•answered  unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all 
'Courts   and    places    whatsoever,    and    before 
|j  whatsoever  Judges.  Justices,  and  other  Officers 
"of  Us.  Our  Heirs,  and  Successors  in  all  and 
"  singular  Actions,  Plaints,  Pleas,  Matters  ami 
"Demands  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  qual- 
ity they  be,  and  to  act  and  do  other  matters 
"and  things,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as 
"any. other  liege  subjectsin  our  Realm  of  Great 
«  Britain— being  Persons    able  and  capable  in 
"the  Law  within   the  Realm  of  Great' Britain 
"can  or  may  have,  purchase,  receive,  possess 
"take,  enjoy,  get,  let,  plead,  and  be  impleaded,' 
"answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be  de- 
fended, Do  permit  and  execute:  and  that  the 
"said  Corporation  forever  hereafter  shall  and 
•|  may  have  a  Common  Seal  for  the  causes  and 
"  business  of  them   and    their  successors   and 
"may  change  and  alter  them  at  their  will  and 
"'pleasure."  *         *  *         *  $ 

The  seal  of  the  Province  is  appended 
to  this  really  imposing  looking  document, 
the  penmanship  of  which  is  very  fine  and 
well  preserved,  it  being  on  parchment. 
It  was  copied  in  the  Church-hook  with 
the  following  comments : 

"  Be  it  known  unco  all  whom  it  mav  concern 
that  the  subscribers,  the  Rector,  Church-ward- 
ens and  Vestrymen  of  the  united  Zion  and  St. 
Paul's  Churches  and  Congregations  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Hunterdon,  Somerset  and  Morris  of  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey,  being  by  an  original 
Charter  and  Patent  whereof  the  above  is  a  true 
copy  really  and  fully  made  ordained,  constituted 
and  declared   one    Body  corporate  and  politic, 
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Deed  and  in  Nam.  to  have  community  and  sue 
cession   perpetual:  Do    b7  these  Presents  for 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  and  in   behalf  of 
our  Congregations,   accept,  embrace  and   intro- 
duce   the    said   Charter   and    Patent    into    our 
Churches  and  Congregations  and   acknowledge 
the  same  with  a  most  grateful  sense,  as  a,  great 
Blessing  and    Benefit   derived   to   us  and   our 
„      Posterity  as  through  a  peculiar  smile  of  Divine 
Providence  by   our  most   Gracious   Sovereign 
Kmg  George  the  Third  and  his  trusty  and  well 
beloved  Win.  Franklin,   Esq.,  Captain    General 
and  Governor  in  Chief,  in  and  over  His  Majesty's 
Province   of  New  Jersey,"  etc.,   etc.,    ••  and  do 
constitute,  ordain  and   make    this  our  first  and 
irreversible    ordinance  and  law  for  us   and  our 
successors  for  ever,"  &c.,  &e. 

;    %  the  will  of  Balthazar  Pickel,  made 
m  176o,  of  which   his  sou   Balthus   was 
one  of  the  executors,   the   sum    of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  left  to  the  Church 
the  principal  to  bo  let  out,  and  the  interest 
appropriated  for  the  Minister's  salary  ex- 
cept a  sum  to  bo' set  apart  for  the  educa- 
tion of  two  poor  children  at  the  German 
school  of  tlie  Congregation.     Also  a  sil- 
ver cup  and  plate  were  bequeathed  to  the 
Church.     But  where    now  are  those  in- 
valuable   relics?      Alas!     Sacrificed    to 
modern  taste.     It  is  well  the  mouldering 
tombstone    of  this   great  patron  of  the 
-  Church  was  not   made  of  silver,  and  had 
no  marketable  value  ! 

Few  Churches  in  America  have  a  more 
^cresting  history  than  this  one  of  Yew 
Cxerniantown.     The  old  walls  of  Zibn  are 
as  strong,  massive  and  perfect,  as  the  day 
they  were  laid,  and,  if  undisturbed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  they  may  stand  till  Gabriel's 
rump  shall  summon   forth  the  ancestral 
dust  m  the  church-yard,  which  lies  there 
marked  and   unmarked    by  unvenerated 
and  crumbling  stones.    Surely  the  poster- 
1  v   and   successors  of  these   noble    old 
church-men,  founders  of  Zion,  will  never 
become  unappreciatiVe  of  the  rich  memor- 
ies   clustering    around     its    walls  I      X0 
vandal  hand  ought   ever  to  disturb  them, 
ut  th*>'  should    stand   for  centuries    to 


come  continuing  to  gather  in  the  sacred 
glory  of  hallowing  Time. 

Balthazar  Pickel -whose  Christian 
name  we  are  now  pleased  to  find  on  the 
records  charitably  abbreviated  to  Baltea 
7^  buried  #«*?  to  the  east  wall  of 
the  Church.  The  following  memorial  is 
found  at  his  crave : 


"  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Baltes  Pickel 
who  departed  this  Life  Dec  5th  1765 
.      in  the  79th  year  of  his  age 

Remember  me  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now  so  onst  was  t 
As  I  am  now  so  must  you  be 
Prepare  for  Death  and  follow  me." 
Near  by  lies  the  body  of  Charity  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1  TGI.     Also  worthy  of 
notice  is  another  ancient  stone,    bearing 
this  record  and  curious  epitaph : 

"  In  Memory  of 
Baltes  Pickel,  son  of 
Pred'k  Pickel  who  depart*!  this  life 
March  1786  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age 
My  Feebel  Race 
Has  Run  A  Pace 
My  Dwelling  Place  is  here 
This  Stone  is  got 
To  Keep  the  Spot 
That  men  dig  not  too  near." 
In  the  year  1765  came  into  the  village 
to  settle  Doctor   Oliver   Barnet.  the  first 
physician   of   whom   our   records    speak. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  from   Orange 
He  soon  became  the  most  prominent  man 
of  the  neighborhood.      He  was  poor  when 
he  arrived  here,  all  his  capital   bein-  his 
profession   and  a   little   Maryland   P°ony 
He  first  lived  in  the  «  high  house,"   but 
having  a  large  practice,  and  being  a  o-ood 
financier  and  ambitious,  he  was  soon  able 
to  purchase  of  Anthon  (or  Tunis) Melicfc 
the    property    formerly    well    known    as 
Barnet  Hall.     This  place  he   beautified 
making    it    a   charming    residence.      He' 
married     the     sistor    of     Doctor    Isaac 
Ogden,  and  at  his  death  left  her  a  widow 
He  had  no  children.     JJis  estate,  at  the 
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time  of  his  decease,  was  valued  at  eight? 
thousand   dollars.       Among   the   colored 
servants    he    owned    was     one    of    very 
stubborn  and  refractory  disposition,   and 
much    inclined   to  spend   his  time   away 
from  heme.     Corpora]  punishment  bein'v 
of  no  avail,  the  Doctor  procured  a  huge 
pair  of  horns,  which,  adjusted  to  a  nicely 
fitting  iron,    band,   made   so  grotesque    a 
head-piece  for  the  the  wearer  that  he  was 
glad  to  shun  observation  and  keep  at  home 
A  tale  is  told  of  the  Doctor  in  connection 
with   a   Doctor   Yiesselius   of    Amwell 
&miKarly  known  at  that  day  as  the  -red 
cheeked   doctor,"    owing  probably    to    a 
"birth-mark  "  on  one  cheek.     It  appear 
that  some  one  living  above  the  village 
Oil  Fox  Hill,  had  a  verv  sore  gum      His 
neighbors  told  him  he  had  a  cantor  and 
should  g0  and  conmlt  the  urcd.cIi(:ieked 
doctor."     Accordingly  he  went,  but  hem- 
unable  to  find  him,  and  meeting   Doctor 
Barnet,  who  was  then  a  young  man,   he 
showed  th0  gum  to  him,  and  told  him  he 
had  a  cancer.     The  Doctor  told  him   it 
was  only  a  gum-boil  and  would  soon  be 
well.     Oil  his  return  home,  after  telliuo- 
.  the  neighbors  what  Doctor   Barnet  said 
about  his  mouth,  they  told   him   Doctor 
Barnet  was  a   boy  and  knew  very  little, 
especially    about    cancers,    and    that    he 
■»*?•«•  back  and  see  the   "red-cheeked 
doctor."     Following  his  advice  he  at  last 
found    the    coveted    physician,   and  told 
him  that  he  and  his  neighbors    believed 
he  had   a  cancer.      The  doctor,    looking 
into  his  mouth,  said   it  was  very  bad- 
shaking  his  head  doubtfully  as  if  a  seri- 
ous case  were  before  him,  but  undertook 
to  cure  it.  which,  sure   enough,   a  single 
prescription    did.     Afterward,   when   tne 
mans  mouth  was  well  and   he  returned 
^  pay  his  bill,  he  told  what   Doctor  Bar- 
net  had  said.     Doctor  Yiesselius  told  him 
to  call  on  Doctor  Barnet  on  his  way  home 
and    tell    him    that    Vieselius     said     he 
was  a  fool,   which  the   man    did.     This 
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made  Doctor  Barnet  very  angry,  so  much 
so  that  he  declared  he  would  thrash  the 
"red  cheeked  doctor"  with  his  horse- 
whip. Shortly  after,  when  the  two  doctors 
met,  said  Barnet  angrily,  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute his  threat, 

"Did  you  send  a  man  to  tell  me  I  was 
a  fool  ?  " 

':  Yes, "  said  Yiesselius.  i'You  told  the 
man  he  had  a  gum-boil,  and  vou  got 
nothing  for  it.  He  told  me  be  had  a 
cancer;  I  told  him  J  could  cure  his 
mouth,  and  I  got  a  guinea  for  it.  You 
were  a  fool  because  you  did  not  tyke 
the  guinea."  Doctor  Barnet  loved  mon- 
ey too  well  not  to. see  the  point,  and 
profit  by  the  lesson ;  so  the  doctors  parted 
better  friends  than  before. 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Barnet  are  interred 
m  the  private  burying-ground  of  the  old 
estate,  which  is  located  on  a  promontorv 
of  the  hill  extending  east  from  the   vil- 
htge.     It  is  a  beautiful  spot,   twentv-six 
by  thirty  feet,   enclosed  with  a   substan- 
tia!  wall,    now    going    to   ruin;  the   iron 
gate  being  entirely  gone.     A  substantial 
slab  of  good  marble,  lying  on  the  ground 
without  reference  to   grave   or   situation, 
with  several  pieces   broken    off,    informs 
yp  that  it  is 

"  Jn  Memory  of 
Doctor  Oliver  Barxet,  Esq. 

who  departed  this  life 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age." 

The  slab  was  placed  in  this  cemetery 
by  Doct.  Isaac  Ogden,  and  is  the  only 
memorial  stone  there;  although  Mrs. 
Barnet,  her  widowed  sister  Mrs.  Haines, 
Doct.  Wm.  Barnet,  and  Doct.  Oliver  AT.' 
Ogden,  wife  and  sister,  are  likewise 
buried  here. 

Many  interesting  old  documents,  valu- 
able to  the  historian,  could  have  been 
.found  a  few  years  ago  at  Barnet  Hall,  but 
are  now  irrevocably  lost  through  the  un- 
fortunate changes  the  property  has  un- 
dergone.    One  has  fallen  into  our  hands 
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which,  if  not  relative  to  our  particular 
history,  is  of  so  much  general  interest 
that  we  cannot  forbear  publishing  it  as 
written  : 

"  ifoRias  Towy,  May  6th,  1.777. 
"  The  General  will  esteem  it   a  singular  fa- 
rms* if  yon  can  apprehend  a  .Mulatto  Girl  ser- 
vant and  slave  to  Mrs.  Washington,  who  eloped 
from  this   place   yesterday   with   what   design 
cannot,  be  conjectured,  though  as    she  may  in- 
tend to  the    enemy   and    pass   your    way"  and 
trouble  you  with  the  description:  her  name    is 
Charlotte  but  in  all  probability  will   change  it 
yet  may  be  discovered  by  questioning;     She   is 
light  complected,  about  13  years    of  ago,    Pert 
and  amorous,  dressed  in  brown  cloth   weseoat 
and  petticoat :   Your  falling  upon  some  method 
of  recovering  her  should  she  be   near  you   will 
accommodate    Mrs.    Washington    and   lay    her 
under  great  obligations  to  you,  hemg  rhc   ori<v 
femal*  servant  she  brought  from  home,  and  in- 
tending to  be  off  to-day  had  she  not  been  miss- 
ing.    A    gentle  reward   will  be  given  to  any 
soldier  or  other  who  may  take  her  up. 
"  I  am  with  Respect  Your  most  Obdt.  Servant, 
"  Kica'n  Everad  Meade, 
u  A.  I».  C. 
"Col.  Spencer  at  Elk.  town." 

We  now  go  back  to  the  old  Church, 
whose  records  are  so  great  a  depeadance.' 
In  1763  the  Corporation  was  released 
from  the  quit-claim  to  Ralph  Smith— 
Tunis  Melick  having  bought  it,  of  whom 
the  Church  purchased.  At  the  same 
tune  the  Corporation  bought  the  school- 
house,  standing  on  the  east  line  of  the 
Church  lot.  In  1770  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Vestry  was  recorded : 


"  The  pro.  tern,  rector  or  his  regular  assistant 
minister  shall  perform  Divine  service  on  every 
second  Sun  and  Feast  day  in  Zion  Church,  and 
<or  so  doing  enjoy  undisturbed  habitation  on 
the  Glebe  and  the  yearly  legacy  of  Mr. 
Baltes  Pickel.  Aiso  every  fourth  Suudav  he 
shall  preach  in  Roxbury  called  the  Valley,  and 
receive  from  that  congregation  £20.  Also 
every  fourth  Sunday  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Bedmuuter  and  catechise  the  children,  re- 
caving  £20  therefor." 

At  this  time  a  very  substantial   stone 
wall  was  built   around   the   Churchward 


The  names  of  Fred'k  Bartel  and  Christian 
Melick  appear  in  the  list  of  Vestrymen 
and  in  1772  the  name  of  Adam  Rieger 
appears.  At  this  last  named  date  The 
rector,  Kev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  was 
living  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Vestry 
resolved  that  he  should  send  an  assistant 
until  he  could  come  himself  and  Jive  on 
the  glebe,  his  former  assistant  having 
been  called  to  a  parish  in  Virginia. 

In  1775    the    Kev.    ¥ra.    Graaf  was 
called  at  a  salary  of  £120.  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  glebe.     From  this  time  for- 
ward the  Church   seems    to    have   been 
sustained  with  great  difficulty.     The  War 
of  Independence  causing    the    deprecia- 
tion of  money,  overturning  all    financial 
calculations,  and  impoverishing  so  mauv 
heavily  taxed  the  Corporation     To  add 
to  their  burdens  Mr.  Baltes  Pickel,   exe- 
cutor of  his   father's   estate  and  one  of 
the  \  estry,  declined  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  withheld  the  in- 
terest on    the  legacy,    alleging  that   the 
provisions  of  the  will  were  not  complied 
with  by  the    Church.     After   some    cor- 
respondence and  ill-feeling,    Mr.    Pickel 
was  finally  compelled  to  come  to  terms, 
and  tendered  payment  in   light  money,' 
which  was  accepted.     This  amounted  in 
proclamation  money  to  £857   3s.     The 
principal    sum    now     belonging    to    the 
Church  consisted    of  eight    town   leases 
transferred  by  Pickel  to  the  Corporation 
valued  at  £100,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
£580,  and  cash  £191.     How  to  dispose 
of  the  money  on  hand   was   a    matter  of 
the   gravest    consideration.     Xo   invest- 
ment seemed  secure,  owing  to  the    pecu- 
liar situation    of  things.     Finally    Capt. 
Godfrey  Kinehart  soid  his  u high  house" 
to  the  trustees   to  the   great   satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

About  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote Capt.  Kinehart  to  Major."  War's 
alarms  had  long  ago  reached  the  quiet 
village,  and  the  drum   of  the   recruiting  ' 
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officer  was  frequently  heard.     That  there 
were  those  here  who    sympathized    with 
the  British  cause  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation compels  us   to    believe.     But    the 
"High  Dutch"  were  staunch  and   patri- 
otic, and,  being  in  the  ascendency,  there 
was  little  disturbance  in    the    Tory    ele- 
ment.    We  well  remember  hearing,  from 
the  lips    of  one    of  those    who   lived    in 
these  times— the  widow  of  Fred'k   Hon- 
nel,     one   of    the     Vestrymen    of  Zion 
church— how    she    was     compelled    by 
threats  to  entertain  some   of  the   British 
with  the  best  she  had  in  her  house,   and 
her  indignation   on    account    of  the    dis- 
grace of  having  to  serve  "such  ruffians." 
At  Pluckanan.,  where  many  of  the   Con- 
tinental troops  went  into  winter  quarters, 
St.  Paul's  Church  was  occupied    and    in- 
jured thereby;  a  considerable  sum  being 
received  by  our  rector,  in  reparation  from 
the  Government   after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

During  those  trying  times  the  fear  be- 
came general  that  "the  money"  would 
come  to  be  of  no  value;  the"  exchange 
in  H70  being  twenty  continental  dollars 
for  one  silver.  The  following  is  record- 
ed m  the  Church  book,  containing  the 
minutes  of  the  Vestry  : 


14  There  never  was  a  time  in  am-    age    or    in 
any  country,  such  a  perplexity  and  uncertainty 
of  money  affiurs  and  settling  estates  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  present  unhappy  war  since  the  year 
H76,  that  therefore   our   successors   need   not 
wonder  to  see  so  many  different  actions  record- 
ed  neither  can  any   in    time    to   come    believe 
what  trouble  and  pains  it  required    co  save  our 
little  estate  from  destruction.     From  fed.   43   is 
to  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  legacy  was  paid 
to  the  corporation  and  how  from  time    co    time 
the  money  was  secured  and  the  interest  settled 
I*  the  year    1779    the  last   settlement   being 
made  and  the  .money   depreciating   from    that 
'«*>    very    fast,    yea   amazingly,    it    was    not 
thought  worth  a  while  to  call    the    Vestry   to- 
gether-until  times   might    take   a    better    turn. 
«rt  this  not  happening,  and  beiner  necessary  to 
bring  our  little  estate  upon  a  better  footing  than 


the  times  would  allow,    the   Vestry  and   some 
members  of  the  congregation  met  the  first  time 
on  March   19th,    1781,    to    deliberate    in   what 
manner  we  could  settle  it  and  do  justice    to  the 
Church  and  to  the  debtors.     The  money   when 
received  though   not    being   of  his   full    value 
then,  was  still  looked  upon  as  good  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  But 
finding  the  contrary,  times  growing  worse  from 
year  to  year,  the  money  depreciating   in  an  as- 
tonishing manner,  also  that  by   an  'established 
law  of  the   present   Government   in   the   year 
1780  the  Continental  or  circulating   money  had 
lost  already  in  '77  half  his  value,  being  accord- 
ing to  Law  two  for  one,  in   '78  it   became    five 
tor  one,  in  '69  twenty  for  one,  in  '80    sixty   for 
one,  in  '81  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  where- 
upon the  money  came  entirely  to   no   value   at 
all,  and  consequently  every  one  in   the    Conti- 
nent had  work  enough  to  serve  his   own   from 
destruction,"  &c.;  &c. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further  to 
show  the  straits  and  difficulties  besetting 
the  financiers  of  Zion  Church  in  these 
days  ;  nor  will  we  further  allude  at  length 
to  the  iiuancial  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  later  times,  the  matter  being 
of  little  public  interest. 

We  next  briefly  notice  the  dissension 
in  the  Church,  which    eventually    culmi- 
nated in  the  secession   of  several    mem- 
bers, and  was  probably  the  origin    of  the 
formation    0f  the     Methodist    Episcopal 
Church  in  New  German  town,    and    per- 
haps of  others  in  this  region.     A  .Metho- 
dist missionary  in  the  year   1782  arrived 
iu  the  village,    and    was    entertained    by 
one  of  the  Church   wardens,    Mr.    Turns 
Melick,    whose    good    will  lie    seems  to 
have  gained,     li  appears  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  making    converts    to    his    faith 
among  the  Lutherans,  and,  among  others 
of  those  whom  he  succeeded  in   convert- 
ing to  his  views,    was    the    wife    of  Air. 
Henry  Miller.     Mr.  Miller  held    a   Ions 
interview  with  him  in  his  own  house,  and 
reported  it  in  writing  to  Air.    Graaf    the 
rector,  taking  the  ground  that  his  expres- 
sions  were  "  scandalous  and   despicable 
of  the  Church,"  fe«.     The  following  Sun- 
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day,  after  the  sermon  was  over,   the  rec- 
tor warned  his  people  against  this  prose- 
lyting -upstart,"  -laying  to  his  tbunda. 
tion  the   paper   of  Mr.    Henry    Miller." 
Mr.  Tunis  Melick  interrupted  the  rector. 
and  was  seconded  by  Ma}.  Godfrey  Kia0- 
hart,  aiida  great   uproar  in    the   Church 
ensued.     The  result    was   that   the    two 
Church  wardens,   Melick   and    Pinehart, 
were  called  to  account   by    the    Vestry' 
tried   and   sentenced.     From    this    time 
forth    their   names    disappear   from    the 
Church  records  as   officers.     One  Adam 
Biuehart  however,  is  elected  to  the   va- 
cancy occasioned  by   the   Major's  defec- 
tion, and  of  Melick's  there  was  no  lack  to 
take  the  place  of  Tunis. 

About  this  time  Fred'k  Panel    bou-M 
the  -high  house."     Two  eld  people,  man 
and  wife,  had  been  living  in  it,    and   had 
left  it  and  the-  village    rather    uuceremo- 
neously.     ]n  later    days    this    fad,    per- 
haps, gave  color  to  a  tradition  that  money 
was   buried   in    the    garden    behind    the 
nouse and  from  the  year  1800,  almost  up 
to  the   present   time,    great    holes    have 
been  occasionally  dug  on  these  premises 
during  the  night  by  the  credulous  believ- 
ers of  idle  tales. 

At  an  early  date,  probably  anterior  to 


or  during  the    War    of   the   Berolutw 
the  manufacture    of  wrought    nails    was 
carried  on  in  a  factory  erected    for    that 
purpose  on   the    lot   next    north    of    the 
grounds,  belonging  at  present  to  Doctor 
John  Honeyman.     The  business  was  con- 
ducted by   one   Bartel.     Major  Einehart 
lived  m  the  old  bouse  occupying  the  site 
ol  the  residence  of  the  late  John   Crai- 
which  property  afterward  came  into   the 
possession  of  and  was  occupied  bv  Doct 
Oliver  Wayne  Ogden,    whom    we   shaU 
presently  notice  as   being  the   successor 
to  the  estate  of  his  uncle  Doct   0.   Bar- 
net,  who  was  like  his  undo,  a  prominent 
*anin  Ins  day.     He  was  preceded   by 
*■  uncle  Doct.  Isaac  Ogden,    brother-m 


law   of  Doct.   Barnet.     Doct.   Isaac  Og- 
den graduated  at  the  college  of  -New  Jer- 
sey in  1784,  and  first  practiced  medicine 
at  \\  hitehouse.    On  coming  to  New  Ger- 
mantown  he  followed  his  profession  part 
of  the  time,  and  also  kept  a  small  store. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1809  he  re- 
linquished his  practice  into  the   bauds  of 
his  nephew  and  attended  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  his  sister,   Mrs. 
Barnet,  who  recompensed  him  liberally, 
and  gave  him  time  to  cultivate  the  science 
of  astronomy,    of   which    he    was    very 
&nd.     For  several  years  he  published  'a 
yearly      almanac,     prognosticating     the 
weather  and  its  changes  in  rhyme.     One 
tale  about  his  foretelling  the  weather  we 
have  never  seen  in  Pnnt,  but  it  has  often 
been  told,  and  is    vouched    for   as    true. 
In  one  of  his  annual  almanacs  he  stated 
that  it  would  "snow"  in  July.     It   was 
generally  believed  to  be  a  mistake  of  the 
printer,  and  the  Doctor  himself  was  not 
unwilling  to  ascribe  the  error  to  another, 
until  on  the  day  in    question    it  actually 
did  snow!     After  that  it  is    needless  to 
say  the  Doctor's  almanacs  were  in  great 
repute.     They    had   a    large    circulation 
and  were  very  popular.     Though   other- 
wise of  an  indolent  turn  the  Doctor  was 
greatly  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
spent  much  time  in    telescopic   observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.     He  was  a 
disciple  of  Cullen;  was  dignified  in  man- 
ners, urbane  and  gentlemanly,  a  consist- 
ent professor  of  religion,    and  an   officer 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
^    Doct.  0.  W.  Ogden,  familiarly  known  as 
'•Doct.  Wayne,"  married  a  Miss  Wisner, 
niece  of  Duct.   Barnet.     He  was  of  a  re- 
markably fine  personal  appearance,  of  pre- 
possessing address,  and  had   an  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits.      His   practice  of 
medicine  was  brief.    He  removed  to  Perth 
Amboy,  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
there,  and  became  involved  in  some  dis- 
astrous real  estate  speculations  on  Staten 
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Island  and    elsewhere.     On   his   return, 
and  until  his  death,   he  occupied  Barnet 
Hall,  which  estate  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, after  litigation,  as    a    lawful  inheri- 
tance.    He    was    Marshal    of  the   State 
and  an  unsuccessful  candidate    for    Con- 
gress on    the    federal    ticket.     He    had 
several  children,  none  of  whom  are  now 
living.     His  cousin,  Doct.    Wm.  Barnet, 
nephew  of  Doct.  0.  Barnet,   road  medi- 
cine with  him,  and  attended  lectures   at 
Philadelphia.     He  also  commenced  prac- 
-  tice  here,   and   subsequently   became   an 
officer  in  the  War  of  181,2,  but,  contract- 
ing habits  of  intemperance,  died  in  early 
life.     Like  the  rest  of  the  family  he  was 
talented,  courteous  and  highly  esteemed. 
Many  a  legend,  faithfully  believed  by  the 
superstitious,  has  in  times  past  been  nar- 
rated   concerning    supernatural   appear 
ances  at  Barnet  Hall,  the  Mill,  and  at  the 
family  cemetery  near  the  Grove.     Deep 
holes  have  been  dug  at  night  near  this 
last  named  spot  to  find    money    buried 
there    by    either  Doctors   "Yv'ayne,"   or 
Barnet,     Twenty  years   ago   the   writer 
gained  the  confidence   of  a   superstitious 
colored  woman,  the  leader   of  a   band  in 
-these  midnight  expeditions,    and,   with  a 
friend,  followed  the  party  to  the  Grove  to 
enjoy  witnessing  the  modus  operandi  in 
money-digging,    ^car  thehurymg-ground 
,  the  party  stopped,  and  strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  since  a  word  uttered  aloud  would 
break    the     "spell,"    and    without    the 
"spell"  all  labor     would    be    vain.     A 
long,  thin  steel  rapier,   something  like  a 
foil,  with  a  basket  hilt,  was  produced,  and 
a   procession,   was    formed.     The  leader 
carried  it  point  to.  the  earth,   and   single 
file,  in  solemn  silence,  marched  the  spell- 
bound witch  believers,  until  of  a  sudden 
the  sword  dropped  perpendicularly  into 
tee  ground  !     Of  course  it  was  impelled 
by  some  mysterious  agency  to  act  thus, 
and  so  the  spot  was  marked,   a  charmed 
circle  drawn  around  it,   and  the  diggin- 


commenced.     If  a  word  was  now  uttered, 
no  matter  how  deep   the  hole,    it    would 
immediately  fill  up.     We  had   been  told 
of  a.  party  of  two  who  had  been   digging 
on  the  same  spot  one  night,    when  they 
came  to   the  iron  chest    containing    the 
coveted  treasure.     Hearing  a  slight  noise, 
one  of  them  looked  up,  and  on    the   pro- 
jecting limb  of  a  tree   directly   overhead 
sat,  a  black,  grinning   imp,   sawing  away 
with  bis  red-hot  jack-knife  at  a  rope,  from 
which   dangled  a  huge    mill-stone!     01 
course  an  exclamation  followed,  the  hole 
filled    up,   and  the  diggers  ran  for  their 
lives.'     These    superstitious   concerning 
buried  treasure  were  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively, however,  to  the  colored  people, 
whose  ignorance    and  natural    credulity 
was  their  excuse. 

The  present  tavern  was  built  by  Doct, 
Barnet  in   1800,   and  was  first   occupied 
by  Daniel  Melick.     The  chief  carpenter 
employed  in  its  construction   was  Peter 
Cumback,  noted  for  his  inventive  genius, 
and  the    sad  failure   of  his  life-mission'. 
During  his  whole  life  he  thought  it  was 
his   destiny,   his    great  end    to   invent  a 
perpetual    motion    machine!     His    time 
and    means    were    devoted    faithfully   to 
fulfilling   a  mission    that    would    not  be 
fulfilled.     But  so    many  folks  run  after 
Jack-o'-Lanterns  in   the   present  enlight- 
ened day,  that  we  have  no  heart  for  com- 
ment on  Peter    Cumback    and    his  -ignis 
fat  u  us. 

Barnet  Hall  Academy,  now  occupied 
by  the  district  school,  was  built  by  Dr. 
Barnet,  shortly  before  his  death  and 
presented  to  the  town.  Previous  to  its 
erection  the  village  school  house  stood 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  street, 
and  the  turnpike.  When  the  Academy 
was  first  built  the  cupola  and  entrance 
door  were  in  the  centre.  The  lower  floor 
was  divided  into  two  school  rooms,  in  one 
of  which  a  "High  School"  was  kept. 
This  was  taught  at  one  time  by  Doct.  Mil- 
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ler,  subsequently  a  prominent  divine  and 
educator  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
hall  above  was  finely  arranged  for  dra- 
matic exhibition,  having  a  Stage  and  shift- 
ing-scenery, and  raised  tiers  of  seats. 

In  IS09,  Rev.  William  Graaf  died 
fulfilling  a  pastorate  of  thirty-lour  years. 
His  remains  were  interred  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Church,  the  monument 
to  his  memory  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 


"  In  Memory  of 
Wm.  Graaf, 
Rector  of  Zion's  Church  in  Now  Germantown 
Born  at  Grimstadi  in  the  County  of 

L&mingen,  in  Germany,  in 

the  year  1727,  and  departed  this  life, 

May  the  31sf:  1809,  aged  82  years. 

'  I  have  waited  thy  salvation,  0,  Lord.' " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  cenotaph  will 
be  erected  to  comem orate  his  memory 
and  Faithful  services  at  some  future 
day,  and  that  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
North  wall,  where  the  old  pulpit  stood, 
which  he  occupied  for  34  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Lewis    Hazelius  during  the   same   year. 
At  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  names  of  the  Church  officers,   owing 
to  the  law  not  recognizing  Church-warcb 
ens,  and  trustees  vr^re   therefore  substi- 
tuted.    Those  first  elected  trustees  were 
Frederick  Honnel,  Andrew  Bartles,  Jacob 
Kline,  Frederick  Shunkle,  Adam  Shaukle, 
Jacob     Brunner,     and     David     Felmly' 
who  were  sworn    into    office  bv   Anani- 
as  Mulford,    Esq.      St,    Paul's"  Church, 
Pluckamin,  laid  by  this   time    become  so 
weak  that,  being  cut  off  from  the  parent 
stem,  its  demise  was  certain.     We  there- 
fore  leave    that  as    we    find    it    on  the 
records— with   no  date  of  death,  and  no 
obituary. 


In  the 


year  1SI1   the   "New  German- 


town  Turnpike  Co."  was  chartered  and 
organized.  It  commenced  at  North 
Branch,  Somerset  Co.,  intersecting  on  and 


branching  off  from  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Easton  turnpike,  and  running  through 
New  Germantown  to  its  terminus  at  Ger- 
man   \  alley.      James   Floneymau,    who 
kept  the  tavern  at   that  day,  was  Presi- 
dent, and  one  of  the  principal  stockhold- 
ers.    Turnpikes  were  in  those  times  what 
railroads  are  to  these;  and  the  same  un- 
fortunate speculations    often  followed  in 
the  wake    of   these  investments.     Land 
was  high  and  freely  bought  uo  by  men  of 
means.    Town  lots  were  freely  purchased, 
and  farms— the  price  of  land    averaging 
§100   per   acre.     James   Honeymen— of 
whom  many  characteristic  anecdotes  are 
told— was  one  of  the   unfortunate  specu- 
lators.    Land,    costing  8100,    sold  after 
the  War  of  1812    at  -Si 2  per  acre,  and 
the  Turnpike,    which  was  so    greatly  to 
enhance  property  in  value,  neither  fulfilled 
its  mission,  nor  paid  any  dividends.     It 
would,   however,  take  many  more  pecuni- 
ary losses  than  James  Honeyman  suffer- 
ed to  disturb  his    equanimity.     He    was 
popular  as  a  landlord,  and  known  fir  and 
wide    as    a  genial,  jovial,    good-natured. 
though  very  indolent  gentleman,  and  was 
much  sought  after    when  at   Trenton,  at 
the  Court  sessions,   by  the    Judges  and 
members   o[  the    Bar.    whom    he    never 
failed  to  entertain  by  his  witticisms   and 
humor      The  times  were  such  that  he  may 
hare  been  justified  in  a  financial  point  of 
view  in  anticipating  a   prosperous  future 
for  the  village;  and  we  must  all  regret 
that  his  enterprise  and  labors  to  that  end 
were  not  rewarded.     Railroads  were  not 
anticipated,    and    this    Turnpike    was   to 
build  up  the  town.     In   connection   with 
this    speculation,   Mr.    II.    made  a    new- 
survey   rj   the    town    in    1818,'  opening 
James  street  and  William  street,  dividing 
the  block   thus   bounded   north  and    east 
into    lots,   most  of  which  are  now    built 
upon.      But   William   street    was    never 
vacated  north  of  its  intersection  by  James 
street,  and  the  advantages  it  might  have 
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afforded  are  in  that  respect  lost  to  the 
village.  James  Honeyman  died  in  1824, 
and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  at 
Lamington. 

The  War  of  1812  revived  the  military 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  militia  musters 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  recruiting 
officer  was  sent  here,  but  his  success  was 
only  ordinary.  For  many  succeeding 
years  "  training  days"  were  regularly  held, 
arid  many  old  people  still  chronicle  with 
pleasure  their  experiences  at  drill,  and 
the  scenes  .they  have  witnessed  on  the 
field. 

The  Rev.  David  Hendricks  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  Zion  Church  in  1816. 
Trustees:  David  Felmly,  Jacob  Kline, 
Philip  Row,  Frederick  Shangle  and  An- 
drew Bartles.  The  Church  records  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  of  six  years  furnish 
nothing  of  any  interest. 

In    1822,    Rev    Henry  R    Pohlman, 
D.D.,  was  called,  who  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  Zion  Church  acceptably  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.     He  was  a  gentleman 
of  fine   personal  appearance,  hearty  ad- 
.  dress,  genial  manners,  and  was  probably 
the  most  popular  incumbent  who  has  ever 
'  served  this  Church.     In  1824,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Society  became  a  corpor- 
ate body,  and  built  a  small,  neat  edifice, 
called  Wesleyau  Chapel,  within  the  limits 
of    the   Methodist    cemetery   on   James 
street.     This  laud  was  conveyed  by  An- 
drew Griffith  and  James  Honeyman,  to 
"Arch.  Kennedy,  Nich.  E.  Melick,  John 
Melick,  James  Melick,  John  Fine,  Min- 
durt  Farley,  Geo.  Bunn,  Jacob  Biain  aud 
Anthony  Farley,  Trustees  of  Wesleyau- 
Chapel."     Methodism  had  been   burning 
vvith  no  smothered  flame  for  many  years. 
Preaching  had  frequently  been  'held  on 
Fox-Hill,    at    the    house  of  Mr.  George 
Fisher,   as    early   as    1800,   and  Bishop 
Asbury  visited  and  preached  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mindurt  Farley.     The  congre- 
gation was  very  small,  and  the  little  band 
Q 


for  many  years  had  stemmed  the  current 
of  opposition  ;  but  there  were  toilers  among 
them,  whose  faith  and  perseverance  in 
this  life  are  now  fully  rewarded  in  the 
rest  they  have  entered.  Among  others, 
John  Fine  and  wife  were  in  particular 
noted  for  their  humble  piety  and  zeal  in 
the  Master's  cause.  Poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  they  were  rich  in  hope ;  the  ex- 
ample of  their  lives  remaining  yet  as  a 
fragrant  treasure  and  a  rich  legacy  to 
Church  and  community. 

In  the   year  1831   Zion   Church   was 
remodeled  by  change  of  front  from  south 
to  west.     Two  doors  were  cut  into  the 
west  wall,  and  an  elaborate  and  handsome 
pulpit  and  altar  built  between  them.     The 
altar  cloth  and  upholstery  of  the  desk 
were  of  rich  crimson   damask,   the  floor 
was  raised  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church, 
the  roof  was  made  new  and  modem  in 
style,   the   windows  enlarged  and  made 
Gothic  in  form,  and  the    exterior  coated 
with    a    composition   of    lime,    sand  and 
pebbles.     During    Doctor  Pohlman's  ad- 
ministration,   the    German    Valley    and 
Spruce-Run  congregations  were  still  de- 
pendancies  of  Zion,   paying  one  half  the 
salary,    of  which  the    whole    was     but 
1600.  '    From    the  last  named   date   we 
find    nothing    worthy    of    mention   until 
183G,   which  is   ever  spoken   of  as  the 
winter  of  "the  deep  snow."     The  snow 
fell   on  the    9th    of    January,    receiving 
additions  nearly  every  week,  until  roads 
and  even  fences  were  entirely  obliterated. 
It  was  said  to  have  been   five  feet  deep 
on   the   level.      During    the    summer   of 
this  year,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Min- 
isterium  of  the  New  York  Synod  met  here. 
Finding  recorded  on  the  Church  books 
at  this  time  the  name  of  Ezekiel  Wooley 
employed  as  sexton,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  many  practical  jokes  he  was  contin- 
ually perpetrating,   making   him  a  some- 
what noted  character  in  the  recollections 
of  the   past.      A   stranger  moving   into 
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the  village  and  occupying  a  home  next  to 
his,  Wooley  called  and  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  of   his   wife.      Informing 
her  that  his  wife  was  dreadfully  afflicted 
with  deafness,  on  his  return  home  he  also 
informed    Mrs.    Wooley,    who    naturally 
inquired  about  the  new  neighbors,  that 
the    poor    woman    "was    terribly    deaf:' 
The  result  of  the  first  visit  between  the 
two  can  be  imagined,  both  ladies  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  before  discovering  that 
they  vrere  the  victims  of  a  well-planned 
;    joke.       It   is  not   generally  known   that 
the  phrase  common   of    late  years,    "he 
smelt  the' rat,"'  was  originated  by  him  in 
a  practical  joke  upon  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 
Bot  it  was  so.     Miller's  store  was  'infes 
ted  with  rats,  and   became  so  great  an 
annoyance  indeed  that  he   offered  a  per 
capitu   reward.       Wooley    succeeded    in 
catching  one,  and  on  receiving  his  reward, 
threw  the  animal   out   of   the  door.     In' 
going  home,   unobserved,    he  placed  the 
rat  where   he   could   find   it  again,   and, 
bringing  it  into  the  store  the  next  morn- 
ing   repeated    the    process    of   taking  a 
.  reward,  and  kept  on  repeating  it  until  Mr. 
Miller  smelt. the  rat      He  was  once  en- 
-  gaged  in  digging  a  well  for  Rev.  Doctor 
Haxelius.     The  Doctor,  expressing  a  de- 
sire to  go  down  into  the  shaft,  was  most 
readily  accommodated,  but  when  he  wan- 
ted to  come  up,  Wooley  was  deaf.     Nor 
would    threats    or    entreaty    move    him. 
Nothing  but  the    exacted  promise  of  a 
glass   of   spirits   effected    the    prisoner's 
release.     Scores    of  jokes  of  a   similau 
mature  are  related,   which   we  suppress, 
lest  we  trespass  upon  space  and  propriety' 
In  18JD  Zion  Church  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  death  or  Frederick  Hormel,  Presi- 
dent for  many  years    of    the    Board    of 


Trustees.  The  Board  met,  Wm.  Lambert 
being  called  to  the  chair,  and  appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed. 

In  1843  Rev.   James   R.    Reiser  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  Doctor  Rohlman,    who   was 
called  to  accept  a  charge  at  Albany,  N".  Y. 
In  1S4G  the  ecclesiastical   union  existing 
between  the  different  churches  ceased  by 
mutual  consent.     In  1850  Rev.   George 
S.  Collins  succeeded  to  the  pastorate.     He 
was  a  gentleman  of   remarkable   talent, 
of  an  exceedingly  refined  and   sensitive 
nature,    and   a   most   genial   companion, 
though   of   a  somewhat    eccentric    turn. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Jacob   C. 
Duy  in  1853,  who  fulfilled  a  pastorate  of 
nineteen  years  in  1 872.     During  his  term 
the  Church  was  again  rebuilt  by  an  addi- 
tion of  vestibule,  spire  and  bell 

The  present  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  erected  in  IS 65. 

We  have   now    approached    the    later 
times,  the  events  of  which  as  a  matter  of 
history  do  not  interest  the  reader  of  to- 
day.    What  we  know  nil  about  is   not 
worth  reading  about,    although  we  think 
it  worth   writing   about    for  the   sake  of 
those  who  come  after  us.      If   we   have 
been    too  brief  in   noticing   late    events 
preceding   and    succeeding   the   eventful 
year  of  1SG1  winch  beheld  the  whole  con- 
tinent resounding  with  arms  and  the  world 
amazed  at  the  stupendous  conflict,  let  us 
express  the  hope  that  the   field  will  not 
long  remained  ungleaned,  and  that  a  sup- 
plemental history  will  be  written  while 
events    are    fresh,    covering    Tewksbury 
Township,  that   the    local  historian  of  a 
future  century  may  have  no  trouble  in  his 
antiquarian    researches  to    learn  of  the 
events  of  our  times. 

R.  R.  Honey-man. 
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THE     IMAGINATION: 

Its    Nature,     Uses    and    Abuses.* 
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I.— ITS   NATURE. 

0  the  ordinary  thinker  the  term  Im- 
agination has  no  other  meaning 
than  that  which  the  word  itself  implies— 
the  faculty  for  making  images;  but  for 
the  student  of  mental  philosophy  this  is 
inadequate,   and  he   at   once    turns  the 
mental  eye  inward   to  observe  how  the 
operation  is  conducted,,  ana  what  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  employed.    This  introspec- 
tion is  greatly  facilitated  by  the   careful 
study  of  those  who  have   devoted    their 
lives  to   the    work,   but  their   assertions 
should  only  be  relied   upon   as  they  cor- 
respond to  our  own  conscious  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction. 

At  the  very  outset,  our  own  conscious 
experience  must  decide  between  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Imagination ;  whether  it  is   distinct  from 
the  Fancy,  and   whether  there  is  a  pro- 
ductive   and    reproductive    imagination. 
.Hickock   takes    the   affirmative  of   both 
these  questions;    Hamilton   and  others 
the  negative.     With  Hickock,  Porter  and 
others,  I  think  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence  between    the    Fancy  and  Ima-iua- 
tiom  and  will  try  to  show  what  this  differ- 
ence is,  because  of  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  subject,    noticing    chiefly   their 
products,  and  leaving  the  nature'  of  the 
Imagination  to  be  discussed  under  the 
second  question. 

The  product  of  the  true  Imagination 
is  ior  the  accomplishment  of  an  elevated 
end,  or  purpose.  It  is  vivilied  with 
thought.     It  can  always  be  expounded  bv 
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some  law  of  order,  and  all  the  parts  are 
made  to  subserve  the  general  bearing  of 
the  whole  intention. 

_  The  products  of  the  Fancy  are  capri- 
cious.    They  lack  the  principle  of  utility, 
and   are  very  remotely   connected    with 
the  Reason:     " Children  live  in  their  fan- 
cies, and  the  savage  mind  is  always  Fan- 
tastic, "showing  itself  in  their  ornaments, 
amusements,   music  and   pictures,  which 
are  but  a  gaudy  display  of  that  which  is 
most  striking  to  the  senses.     In   a  dis- 
turbed sleep,  Fancy  is  ever  busy  and  the 
semblances  come  and  depart  in  grotesque 
combinations.     The  horrible  hauntings  of 
delirium  tremens  ore  the  demons  of  Fan- 
cy, which  torture  the  burning  brain  of  the 
habitual  inebriate.     Thus  we  see  that  the 
Imagination  is  the  higher  exercise  of  the 
two,  and  must  be  classified  under  the  "  Un 
derstanding."    while  the    Fancy    comes 
within    the    domain    of   the  pure   sense. 
This  distinction  is  necessary  for  philosoph- 
ical  precision,  and  has  been  dwelt  upon 
for  the  reason  that  it  excludes  from  this 
essay  several    subjects,    which    common 
language  would  require  to  be  considered, 
but  which    more  properly  belong  under 
the  head  of  Fancy. 

A  discussion  of  the  second  point  above 
stated  brings  us  more  directly  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  Imagination,  concerning 
which   there  is  a  great  diversitv  of  opire 
mn  among  philosophers.     Some  say  it  is 
productive  and  reprMmtive,  which  Hamil- 
ton denies.     Some  treat  of  it  as  complex  ; 
others  as  a  simple- operation.     I  think  the 
distinction  of  productive  and  reproductive 
is  valid,  if  the   term  productive  be  used 
m    its    ordinary   sense;   that   is.    as  con- 
structive, and  not  creative;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  we  can  create  nothing    . 
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since  in  all  respects  we   are  limited    to 
time  and   space.     Attributing   then  this 
meaning  to   the   word,   the  reproductive 
Imagination  is  that  which  re-exhibits  the 
objects  presented  by  perception,  without 
addition,   or  any  change  in  the  relations 
which   they  reciprocally  held  when  first 
made  known  to  us  through  sense.     The 
productive  Imagination  is  that  which  re- 
exhibits  the  old  objects  furnished  by  the 
sense  in  an  infinite  variety  of  new  shapes 
and   combinations.     Thus   the  poet,    the 
painter,  the  novelist,  give  us  combinations 
entirely  fictitious  and  arbitrary,  and,  if  not 
grossly  at  variance  with  reality,  thev  may- 
surpass    anything    that    actually    occurs. 
Milton's    "  Garden  of  Eden"  is  probabiy 
a  more  perfect  landscape  than  has  ever 
been  realized  in  Nature. 

The  facts  which  come  within  my  own 
cognition  satisfy  me  that  the  Imagination 
as  a  plastic  energy  is  a  complex  operation  : 
for  I  am  conscious,  first,  of  a  diminishing 
power ;  having  seen  a  human  being,  I  can 
imagine  a  Tom  Thumb.     Secondly,  of  an 
enlarging  power:  having   seen   a  man  I 
can  picture  a  giant,  and  have  been  enter 
•tained  with  the  exploits  of  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.    Thirdly,  of  an  abstracting  power : 
having  seen  a  college,  I  can  picture    the 
cupola  apart  from  the  rest  oi  the  building. 
Fourthly,  of  a  compounding  power  :   hav- 
ing seen  a  man  and  horse,  I  can  put  the 
body  of  the  man  upon  the    shoulders  of 
the  horse,  and  fashion  such  a  figure  as  is 
seen  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    This 
last  is  the  most  important.     It  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  genius,  and  a  constituent  of 
every  kind  of  invention.     It  is   closely- 
allied  with  the  power  of  association,  which 
influences  the  Imagination  by  helpin?   it 
to  combine  appropriate  objects.  '  There  is 
a  pre-supposed    act    of  conception   and 
memory  by  which  ideas  are  received  and 
retained;  but  these  are  distinct  faculties, 
and  need  no  more  mention  here. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will 


be  seen  that  the  products  of  the  Imagina- 
tion have  a  relation  to  circumstances,  and 
are  not  the  result  of  a  purely  arbitrary 
act  of  the  will ;  which  fact,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  a  few  others,  may  perhaps  be 
best  considered  under  the  second  head  of 
our  subject. 

n. — ITS  USES. 

Many  people   have  been    disposed   to 
prejudice  the  claims  of  the  Imagination. 
But  this  generally  arises   from   a  failure 
to  discriminate    between   it  and   Fancy. 
The  mere  fact  of  an   All-wise   Creator 
having  endowed  us  with  this  faculty,  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  evidence   of  its  utility, 
and  no  where  is  its  power  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  Prophets    of  the 
Old    Testament,   where  it   is    especially 
honored   by  the   use   which   inspiration 
made  of  it.     It  is  more  particularly  this 
power  which  constitutes  a  man  a  poet,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,   or  an  architect ;  and 
who  can   enumerate  the  uses   of  any  of 
these   professions?     How   many  monu- 
ments have  they  furnished  to  every  civil- 
ized nation  which,  while  they  contributed 
to  the  national   happiness,   have  at   the 
same    time    contributed  to  the    national 
glory? 

The  poet,  as  Washington  Irving  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  u  can  create  a  world 
for  himself,  and  with  a  necromantic  power 
can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms 
and  brilliant  visions  to  make  solitude  pop- 
ulous, and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the  dun- 
geon."     The    painter,    as    he    journeys 
through   the   country,   sees   innumerable 
beauties  which  a  less  vivid  imagination 
would  fail  to  discern.     These  objects  are 
stored  up  in  the  mind  to  be  subsequently 
transferred   to  canvas  in   new  combina- 
tions   and  shapes,    where  they   form  an 
elegant,  harmonious  picture,  calculated  to 
educate  our  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  in- 
crease our  reverence  for  that  God   who 
freely  gives  good  gifts  to  men.    The  sculp- 
tor looks  upon  his   fellow-man   and   im. 
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agines   what  he  must  have   been  when 
first  made  perfect,  arid  in  God's  own    im- 
age, and  with   such  a  model  chisels,  from 
the  block  of  marble,  a  statue,  which  re- 
minds us  of  our  Fall,  and  what  we  u  might 
have  been."  The  architect  tirst  constructs 
in  his  Imagination   those  beautiful  build- 
ings which    adorn  .every  civilized   land 
The  inventor  and  musician  apply  to  their 
Imagination  for  the  outlines  of  grand  and 
beautiful  creations  in  their  respective  arts. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in   the  professions 
that  this  faculty  is  of  use.     It   performs 
a  glorious  mission  in  the   lower  walks  of 
hie.     The  peasant,   as  he  labors  at    his 
daily  toil,  finds    his   task  immeasurably 
lightened   by  picturing  to  his  mind    the 
cosy  fireside,  to   which  he  will  return  at 
night.     There  are  mmy  men  in  our  great 
cities  whose  daily  Kves  are  dull  drearv 
and  possibly  degrading,  but  by  imagining 
the  woes  of  others,  or  transporting  them- 
selves to  fairer  scenes,  they  find  happi- 
ness in  thus  losing  sight  of  self.     It  leads 
us  in  particular  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation    of  others,   to   enter  into  their 
feelings  and  wants,  and  to  participate  in 
their   distresses.     It  thus    tends    to   the 
•cultivation  of  sympathy,  and  the  benevo- 
lent  affections,    and  promotes    all  those 
feelings  which' are  essential  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  and  the  harmonies  of  social . 
intercourse.     Hence  a  man  deficient  in 
Imagination,  though  he  may  be  free  from 
anything  unjust  or  dishonest,  is  apt  to  be 
cold,  contracted  and  selfish.     It  is  further- 
more of  great  use  to  the  theologian,  the 
lavryer,  and  the  polemic,  since  it  bears  an 
important  relation  to  the  reasoning  faculty. 
A  prompt  and  well-disciplined  Imagina 
tion  enables  one  to  view  the  whole  field 
of  circumstances  :  hence    he  can  glance 
over  his  arguments,  and  see  what  facts  are 
necessary  to  be  stated,  and  what  are  not; 
what  will  be  best  understood  and  possess 
interest,  and  what  will   be  useless,  from 
wm  of  attraction.     He  will    adorn    his 


remarks  with  many  beautiful  little  figures, 
and  this  relieves  it  of  all  monotony.  A 
man  without  this  may  be  learned  and  dili- 
gent^ and  even  successful,  but  he  will 
certainly  sustain  the  reputation  of  being 
dull,  tiresome  and  uninteresting. 

This  faculty  has  purposes  to  serve  even 
in  science.      "  The  truth  is,"  says  D!  Ai- 
embert,   "  to  the  geometer  who  .invents 
the  Imagination  is  not  less  essential  than 
to  the  poet   who  creates."     To  the  ex- 
plorer in  physical  science  it  suggests  hv- 
potheses  wherewith  to  explain  phenomena. 
It  bridges  over  chasms  between  discov- 
ered truths,  and  dives  into  mysteries  to 
discover  new  facts.     Again,    when   sub- 
ordinated to  the  Judgment  it  is  of  service 
in  the  practical   affairs   of  life.     It  sup- 
plies   devices  to  the  inventive  warrior, 
helps  the  farmer  to  discover  new   modes 
of   tilling   his    land,    and    discloses  new 
openings  in  trade  to.  the  merchant.     All 
these  uses  are  at  once  evident,  but  it  has 
another  most  important  use  in  that  it   is 
an  element  in  the  communion  which  the 
Christian  is  permitted  to  hold  with   God. 
Of  this  fact  I  am  conscious,  but  confess 
an  inability  to   sound    its  depths.     We 
know  it  is  necessary  in   order  to  realize 
that  better  world  to  which  we  are  ex- 
horted to  be  ever  looking;  and  it  has  a 
place   in    that   exercise    of  the  soul  in 
which  it  anticipates  the  glory,  and  ante- 
dates   the  blessedness  of  heaven.     But 
there  is  a  stringent  limit  laid  upon   this 
exercise,    since    we    cannot  get   beyond 
Time  and  Space.     The  Imagination"  can 
add  and  add  millions  to  millions  of  ages, 
until  it  feels  itself  dizzy,  and  yet  we  will 
have  only    immensity ;   the    utmost   that 
we  can  reach  up  to  will  be  indefmiteness. 
But  where  the  mind  is  thus  restrained  bv 
its  weakness,  there  it  exhibits  its  strength. 
It  can  image  to  itself  only  the  finite, °but 
it  is  led  or  impelled  to  believe  in    vastly 
more.     Standing  as  it  were  on  the  shore 
of  a  vast  ocean,  it  can  only  see  so  much, 
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but  rs  constrained  to  believe   that   there 
is  much  more  beyond  this  horizon  of  the 
vision.     It  is  here  that  we  find  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of,   or  the  belief  in  an   Infi 
nita     Thus  we  see  that  where  the  Im- 
agination is  devoted  to   its  intended   use 
it  helps  to  cheer,   to  elevate,   to  ennoble 
the  soul.     It  is  in  its  proper  exercise, 
when   it    is    picturing    something    better 
than  we  have    ever   yet    realized,    some 
grand  ideal    of  excellence,  and  sets  us 
forth  on  the  attainment  of  it. 


rn. — its  ABUSES. 
While  it  is  true  that   the  Imagination 
may  be  made  subservient  to  valuable  pur- 
poses, it  is  equally  true   that  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  evil  and  injury  to   the 
human  character.     This  is  done  when  it 
is  employed  to  produce  obscene  pictures, 
and  for  any  purposes  other  than  those  in- 
tended by  our  Creator.     When  thus  per- 
verted from  its  intended  use,  it  often  de- 
generates   into  Fancy,    and   becomes    a 
burden  to  its  possessor. 

Many  of  the  worst  criminals  have  be- 
come such  by  an  improper  use  of  the 
Imagination.  When  first  they  viewed 
an  act  of  sin,  their  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice abhorred  it,  but  by  frequently  pic- 
turing it  to  themselves,  it  gradually  lost 
Us  horrors,  and  soon  became  their  con- 
stant attendant.  As  Pope  beautifully  ex- 
presses it  : 

u  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen'- 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  fare 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Thus  thieving,  licentiousness  and  mur- 
der are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  manv 
men  are    wrecked  physically,    intelloctu" 
ally  and  morally 

But  there  are  other  abuses  which  are 
restrained  more  directly  in  their  effects 
to  each  individual,  ami  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  various  temperaments. 
Thus  we  have  the  choleric  temperament, 
which  leads  men  with  corrupt  imagina- 


tions to  violent  enterprises,  often  shock- 
ingly cruel,    bloody    and    ferocious.     Of 
this  Herod  furnishes  a  notable  example. 
Tho  sanguine,  which  leads  one  to  picture 
scenes  of  levity  and  mirth,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  French.    The phkprrtatic, 
which   restrains    the     Imagination,     and 
makes  the  man  sluggish,    and    approach- 
ing to  the  stupid.     This  belongs   to    the 
Dutch,  who,  as  a  people,   are  noted  for 
their  plodding.     The  melancholic,    which 
ailects  men.  with  mournful  convictions  of 
present  degeneracy,   and    belongs    more 
especially   to    the   speculative    German. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  above 
mentioned  temperaments  only  when  the 
Imagination  is  not  subordinated  to  Judg- 
ment. 

One  of  the  inducements  which  should 
lead  us  to  use  this  faculty  properly,  is  the 
fact  that  the  punishment  of  its  abuse 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
its  endowment.  Tims  we  see  that  the 
miseries  of  men  of  genius  are  the  deepest 
of  all  miseries,  for  their  Imagination  in- 
tensifies all  the  real  evils  which  they 
suffer,  and  add  many  others,  giving  a 
greater  blackness  to  the  darkness  in  which 
they  are  enveloped. 

The  question  of  novel  reading  is  per- 
tinent to  this  subject,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  contended  that  two  evils  are  likely  to 
arise  from  much  indulgence  in  works  of 
fiction.  The  one  is,  it  tends  to  demoral- 
ize the  Imagination.  The  other  is;  that 
it  injures  the  mind  to  stimulate  high  " 
feeling,  when  the  feeling  is  not  allowed 
to  ^o  out  in  action.  Thus  it  weakens  the 
sympathy  to  indulge  it  towards  an  imag- 
inary person,  whom  we  cannot  aid. 

There  are  certain  misconceptions,  which 
we  often  entertain  through  an  unguarded 
Imagination.  Our  ideas  of  war,  when  it 
is  in  the  distance,  are  often  nothing  more 
than  pictures  of  glory  and  heroism.  We 
are  wont  to  invest  persons  of  high  posi- 
tion with  many  attributes  which  they  do 
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not  possess;  and,  what  is  very  common,  we 
all  wish  to  recall  the  boyhood  which  is 
past,  and  look   hopefully   to   the   future, 
while  we  often  ignore  the  present,  which 
should  be  employed  to  make  up  ibr  the 
past,  or  to  provide  for  the  future.     The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  mind  delights 
to  dwell  on  all  scenes  which  excite  in  it 
pleasant  emotions,  and  this  fact  has  led 
some  to  believe  that  more  pleasure  is  de- 
rived from  the.  anticipation  than  from  the 
realization  of  an  object.    Perhaps  the  com- 
monest abuse  of  this  faculty  is  that  of 
exaggeration,  insomuch  that  an  account  of 
any  event  after  a  few  repetitions  would 
scarcely    be    recognized   by  an   eye-wit- 
ness.    Some  go  even   farther  than  this, 
and  confound  the  work  of  the  Imaging 
tion  with  that  of  Memory,  as  was  severe- 
ly said  of  an  author,   that  he  "resorted 
to  his  imagination  for  his  facts,    and   his 
memory  for  his  figures." 

Bishop  Butler  in  his  Analogy,  stigma- 
tizes it  as  a  "forward,  delusive  faculty, 
ever  obtruding  beyond  its  sphere,"  and 
advises  strongly  against  its  unlimited 
indulgence.  This  is  evidently  sound, 
when  we  remember  that  wonderful  power 
the  Imagination  has  of  objectifying  its 
own  activities,  making  them  appear  often- 
times as  real  and  substantial  as  anv  ma- 


terial things   presented    by   the   senses. 
There  are  some  remarkable  illustrations 
•  of  this.     Dante,  while  writing  his  Inferno, 
was  probably  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence, the  common  people,  pointing  to  him 
with  awe,  would  say,  "  There  goes  the  man 
who  has  been  through  Hell."     it  is  au- 
thoritatively stated  of  Socrates,'  that  he 
once  stood  for  twenty-four  hours  utterly 
lost   to    everything   outside    of    himself. 
Archimides  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  while  stand- 
ing  m  an  exposed   place,    oblivious   to 
everything  except  the  productions  of  his 
active  Imagination.    Daniel  Webster,  in 
his  great  speech  on  "Crime  Its  Own  i)e- 
' teeter,"  shows  most  vividly  these  effects 
which  we  classify   with  the  abuses,    be- 
cause it    is   manifest   that   this   faculty 
should  at  all  times  be  subordinate  to  the 
Judgment,   and  he  who  allows  it  a  free 
unguarded  sway  will  most  assuredly  feel 
the  consequences  of  the  abuse. 

We  see  then  that  this  wonderful  power 
has  a  right  use  and  a  wrong  use,  and  that 
its  productions  may  either  contribute  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  or 
may  tend  to  mislead  the  judgment,  viti- 
ate the  taste,  and  corrupt  the  moral 
feelings. 

George  H.  Large. 
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A  Legend  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
[from  the  cermax  of  rucxebt.] 
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there  awaiting  his  release ;  and  that  hereafter,  when  the  ravens  (those  birds  of  ill  omen)  ceased 
to  fly  round  the  Mountain,  he  would  return  and  restore  Germany  to  its  former  greatness.] 
-FN  SOME  subterranean  castle,  His  beard  has  through  the  table  gmwn, 

JL     Or  rocky  mountain  cell,  Whereon  his  chin  reclines ; 

Sits  Frederick  Barbarossa,  It  Is  not  of  the  hue  of  flax, 

Struck  by  a  magic  spell. 


He  never  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
But  lives  he  yet  to-day  : 
Within  some  castle's  secret  walls 
He  slumbers  time  away. 

The  glory  of  the  old  empire 
He  took  with  him  below, 
But  that  he'll  bring  to  us  again, 
And  mitigate  our  woe. 

Of  ivory  is  the  Kaiser's  chair, 
That  serves  him  as  a  seat, 
The  table,  which  supports  his  bead, 
Is  made  of  marble  neat. 


But  bright  as  fire  it  shines. 


He  nods  his  head  as  in  a  dream, 
With  eyes  half  open  coy  ; 
And  in  long  intervals  of  time 
He  beckons  toa  boy. 

Unto  the  boy  in  sleep  he  speaks : 
"  Without  the  castle  go, 
And  learn  if  round  the  mountain  yet 
The  ravens  circle  slow  ; 

"  If  yet  the  ravens  wing  their  way, 
And  cease  not  in  their  round : 
So  must  I  sleep  a  hundred  years, 
Entranced  beneath  the  ground." 

Fraxk  Berg-ex. 
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~TT7~E  may  be  pardoned  a  little  gossip  this 
VV  month  about  (fee  contents  of  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Magazine.  We  are  sure  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  note,  first,  the  third  paper 
of  Judge  Toorhees  on  "The  Raritan  and  its 
Early  Holland  Settlers."  Other  local  historians 
are  numerous,  and  they  are  to  be  welcomed  as 
gleaners  of  a  rich  harvest ;  but  none  know  bet- 
ter than  they  how  for  years  the  sickle  and 
whetstone  have  been  furnished  them  by  the 
Judge.  To  change  the  simile,  he  has  been  the 
fountain  head  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  infor- 
mation which  other  writers  have  given  out 
under  their  own  names  (but  sometimes  with 
proper  credit)  iu  their  historical  sketches  about 
early  Somerset.  It  is  right  and  fitting,  indeed 
'  a  most  crowning  work  of  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness that  now,  at  the  noble  old  acre  of  seventy- 
sixfwe  beg  the  Judge's  pardon  for  stating  his  acre) 
he  takes  up  the  pen  himself  and  tells  about  that 
good  old  Dutch  ancestry,  who  thought  this  part 
of  New  Jersey  a  Paradise.     And  the  best  of  it  is 


that  his  sketches  are  not  lumbered  up  by  a  mass  of 
references  and  notes,  clo  not  consist  simply  of 
names  and  dates,  but;  giye  the  prominent  traits 
of,  and  unpublished  anecdotes  about  the  indi- 
viduals described.  These,  and  corelative  inter- 
esting events  of  their  lives,  are  just  what  their 
descendants  wish  to  know,  and  will  read  with 
most  delight.  Dr.  Todd's  admirable  paper  on 
"  Uliland  :>  speaks  for  itself,  as  will  his  admira- 
ble translations  that  follow  it.  Frederick  Fre- 
linghuysen's  "  Address  Before  the  Bible  Socie- 
ty "  of  Somerset  County,  consumes  space  that 
neither  we  nor  its  readers  will  begrudge.  It  is 
well  remembered  by  his  intimate  friends  still 
living  that  he  gave  early  promise  of  great  in- 
tellectual and  forensic  ability,  which  increased 
with  his  years  till  Provideuce  called  him  from 
earth,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  address 
we  publish  was  one  of  the  only  two  he  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  delivered,  outside  of  his 
professional  line :  the  other  being  a  Fourth,  of 
July  oration  at  New    Brunswick.     He   died   in 
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November,  1820,  three  months   after   the   date 
of  this  address.     The  history  of  New  German- 
town,  for  which  we  surrender  much  space,  may 
at  first  thought  be  considered  of  too   little  pub- 
lic interest  for  its  length,  but   will  be  found  to 
be  otherwise.     The  first  settlement   in  Tewka- 
bury  township,  it  has  been    the  scene  of  many 
most,  interesting  and  important  events  and   in- 
cidents, which  have  never  been    given    to    the 
public.     Indeed,    the    history    of  that    part   of 
Hunterdon  County  has  never  been  written;  in 
fact,  little  of  any  part  of  this  most  grand    held 
for  historical  research  has   been  gleaned.     \Xe 
wish  it  had  been  otherwise.     But  if  we  must 
lose  much  that   could    have    been    gathered    a 
quarter  century  since,  it  is  yet  a   duty   resting 
on  us  to  rescue    what    we   can   from"  oblivion. 
Col.  Honeyman  has   performed   his   task   in   a 
-  manner  which  it  will  be  well  for  other   writers 
on  similar  subjects  to   imitate.     The   paper  of 
Mr.  Large  on  "  The  Intellect  "  will  not  bo  as  en 
tertaraing  reading    lor    the    general    reader    as 
some  of  the  others,  perhaps,  but  will  be  found 
as  thoughtful  and  ought   to    be   as    profitable. 
We  have,  as  an  average,  too  little  an   acquaint- 
ance with  the  science    of  the  mind,    otherwise 
known  as  Metaphysics  :  and  as  all  of  us  cannot 
go  through   long  abstract   treatises   on  Mental 
Philosophy  to  learn  what  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  short  papers  like  the   one    we   allude 
to  ought  to  command  careful  consideration,  and 
evoke  in  some  minds  new  trains  of  thought. 
.  Next  month  we  shall  give  place  to  a  most 
important  paper  on  »  Horace  G reeky  and   the 
Convention  of  1860,"  by  "A  Delegate."     It   is 
written  to  correct  a  prevalent  impression  about 
the  part  Mr.  Greeley  rook  in   that    Convention 
toward  Lincoln  and  Seward,  and  will    certainly 
eecure  attention. 

We  have  a  copy  of  a  Thanksgiving  eermon 
preached  in  the  American  Reformed  Church  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  II.  Edgar,  who  is 
quite  well  known,  perhaps,  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  is  printed  in  The  Christian  States* 
rmn.  The  Doctor  takes  the  broad  ground  that 
the  Bible  should  be  the  text-book,  and  Chris- 
tianity the  governmental  policy  of  the  nation. 
He  says : 


the  book  which  is  the  Christian's  rule.  If  this 
is  fu--and  who  will  gainsay  it  ?— then  is  it  not. 
tenable  to  lay  down  an  advance  proposition  and 
say.  provide  there  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
Christian  sentiment  io  carry. it,  that  this  senti- 
menthas  a  right  by  the  very  genius  of  this  Be- 
public  ft,  express  itself,  to  embody  itself  to  be 
r^coyn^d  in  the  rmviMim  and  statutes  of  a. 
nation  f  Tne  Bibb,  wbieh  teaches  Christianity 
a^  religion  so  good. for  its  restraining  ami  con- 
straining influenced  upon  individuals  to  make 
them  better  citizens.-— the  Bible  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  nation  as  the  highest  authority  and 
sanctwf,  and  as  thettxl-book  of  legislation:  Chris- 
tianity OUght  tO  be  THE  POLICY  OF  OCR  GoVEPX- 
MENT." 

The  italicized  words  are  the  author's.  This 
is  broad  ground  to  take.  To  fortify  it,  the  Doc- 
tor continues  in  his  usually  vigorous  way.  as 
follows.  We  quote  at  some  length,  because 
we  cannot  show  the  strength  of  his  position 
better  than  in  his  own  words  : 


J  Christianity  is  the  bread   of  Hfe  fe  our   na- 
*       mis  organic  form  as,    ,»  as  for  the  inl 

^faUhe  chief  good  of  one,  i**^Slr« 

Christian     iV^U  U  a  better  oitizou  for  h^  a 
winstian,  all  citizens  would  be  better  in  *>m*L^ 
*>»  as  they  are  restrained  and   cons^neTTy ' 
R 


•'  I  use  the  word  policy  in  its  accepted  s^n^e 
V,  e  have  national  policies.     I  argue  that  Chris- 
tianity ought,  on  its  own  merits,  be  one  of  our 
policies.     I  claim  that  Christians,    if  they    can 
carry  it  by  vote,  have  just  as   good   a  right    to 
make  it  the  policy  of  the  nation  as  free-traders 
or  protectionists  or  free.soilers  or   abolitionists 
have  to  try  to  carry  their  views  and  have  them 
adopted,  if  they  can  outvote  those   of  opposing 
sennments.     I   do    not   propose   to   argue   the 
merits  of  Christianity  before  such  an  audience 
as  tins.     I  assume  its  merits,  and  insist  that  it 
ought   to   be   recognized  and   adopted  as   the 
policy  of  the  naMon  in  its  organic  capacity      I 
put  it  on  its  merits,  and  I  take  the  ground  that 
its  friends,  not  as  members  of  this  church    or 
that  church,  or  of  any  church,  but  as   citizens 
have  the  right,  if  iu  the  majority,    to  incorpor- 
ate it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nation       *      * 
We  have  national  principles   and  national    poli- 
cies.—^,-, gr.,— we  elect  our  legislators,  we  have 
an  army  and  navy,  we  make    homestead   laws 
we  protect  manufactures,    we  encourage   agri- 
culture, we  abstain   from  alliances   with    other 
nations,  we  are  not  propagandists  of  republican 
institutions,  we  hold  that   every  man  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the    pursuit    of  happi- 
ness.    These  are  our    policies.     Whv    do   we 
adopt  them?     Because    it    is    thought   by   the 
people  as  individuals  to  be  the  best   for  the  na 
non.     Just  so,  if  the  people  think  Christianitv 
is  best  for  them,  why  may  they    nut    and    why 
should  they    not    express    the   sentiment,    and 
legalize  and  protect  it?     *     *     The  best  life  of 
our  nation  is  not  sustained  by  pork   and   corn; 
us  wealth  includes  something  besides  these  and 
lumber  and  coal  and  iron   and  acres.     Our   na- 
tional life  and   wealth   cannot   be   summed    no 
without  reckoning  also  a  sense  of  honor,  a  pur- 
pose of  justice,  a  love  of  country  and   the    fear 
of  God.     *     *     A  nation  is.  not  a  sonlles*  ma- 
chine, but  a  body  with    life.     That   life    is    the 
aggregate  organized  thought  and  conscience  of 
<t*e  people.     *     *     Surely  if  we  wish    to  pro- 
mote the  highest,  best  and   longest  life  of  our 
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nition,  we  have  the  right  bv  the  verv  genius 
of  our  institutions  to  adopt  any  policy,  ana  are 
ni  duty  bcuud,  as  well  as  prompted  Uv  patriot- 
ism, to  adopt  such  policies  tk  will  beet  secure 
this  end."  v 


To  say  the  least  the  Doctor*  is  logical.  Had 
we  space  to  quote  his  answersHo  the  objections 
raised  against  his  position,  it  would  be  seen 
that  he  there  holds  his  ground,  with  the  same 
lucidity  of  argument.  Many  readers  of  this 
sermon,  and  of  similar  declarations  from'  the 
mouths  or  pons  of  great  Christian  thinkers, 
will  doubtless  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  theory  is  impracticable,  if  good. 
But  if  it  be  good,  and  yet  impracticable  for  the 
present,  it  clearly  is  the  duty  of  every  think- 


ing,  good   citizen  to   weigh   the  matter,   ?M. 
weighing,  act.     If  the  doctrine  be  right,  let  ftsr 
advocates  publicly  uphold  and  promulgate  it. 
If  it  is  erroneous,  lot  that  be  proven   by   argu- 
ment    The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  care- 
lessly dismissed   from   the   minds   of  thinking 
Christians.     Our  own   opinion   is    that    Doctor 
Edgar's  general  position  is  right.     To  establish 
a  State  religion  is  one  thing;  to  have   our  laws 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  controlling  re- 
ligion  of  the  nation,  not  to  the   restraining  of 
freedom  of  conscience  in  word  or  worship,   but 
to  the  building  up  of  a  truer  and  purer  national 
morality,  is  another,  and,    in  our  judgment,    a 
most   proper   thing.     We   may   recur    to   this 
again. 
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AT  THE  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  held  m  Trenton  in 
January,  Rev.  Dr.  Messier  of  Somerville  read  a 
paper  on  "First  Things  in  Somerset,"  It  was 
originally  printed  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Somerset  Messenger,  'but  the  Doctor  has  probably 
corrected  and  amended  it  since.  "When  first 
published,  it  was  a  valuable  and  interesting  his- 
tory, and  it  cannot  now  have  lost  any  of  its 
importance. 

Tse  admirable  course  of  lectures  being  de- 
livered at  Plainfleld.  under  the   auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  ought  to 
awaken  into  life   the  dormant   energies   of  our 
own   literary    lecture- goers.     The-    should     in 
the  first  place,  attend  ihese  lectures,  and,  in  the 
second,  resolve   at   once    that  another  winter 
shall   not   pass   ore    the    same   great  platform 
lights,  or  their  compeers,  shall  visit  Somerville 
and  Flemington.     The    Plainrleid    people    had 
MacDonald  Xov.  26th,  Gough  Dec.   17th,    poll- 
yer  Jan.  14th,  Evans  later  in  the   same  month, 
Anna  Dickinson  Feb.  4th  and  Tares  Feb.  18th! 
Fred.  Douglass  came  Dec.  28th,  found  a  stormy 
night  and  no  audience,  took  his  pay  in  full  and 
left.     He  is  to  return   later  in    the    season  and 
lecture— but  for  additional  pay,  of  course.    The 
subjects  of  these  lecturers  show  a   proper    ad- 
mixture  of  the  literary  with  the  practical.   Mao- 
DonaH'swas  -'Macbeth;"  Cough's,    '•Circum- 
stances;" Douglass'  was  to  havefeeenon  "Self- 
made   Men;"   Collyer's,    "Clear   Grit:"  Evans 
gave  Readings  ;  Anna  Dickinson's  was  u  Whit's 
to  Hinder?"  and  Yates,  "  Modern  Society."     It 


is  a  great  treat  to  hear  a  great  lecture ;  every- 
body  will  acknowledge  that.  We  may  read  the 
books,  or  the  verbatim  reports  of  the  lectures  of 
these  people,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  know  them  bet- 
ter afterward,  if  we  have  seen  them  once  on 
the  platform-;  we  can  afterward  follow  them 
with,  an  interest  that  is  akin  to  affection.  The 
true  lecturer  wins  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
minds.  By  all  means  let  us  prepare  for  a  course 
of  literary  and  practical  lectures  next  season  in 
Somerset  and  Flunterdon. 

We  are  asked  so  frequently  how  to  pronounce 
Joaquin  Miller's  first  name,  that  we  now  beg  to 
give  a  general  reply  to  all  inquirers.  It  is  a 
Spanish  name,  pronounced  as  if  spelled  v:aa- 
Jceen,  with- the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable.  If 
anyone  will  think  of  the  invitation  which  our 
good  folks  of  the  country  give  to  those  who 
knock  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  ("walk  in"), 
he  cannot  be  led  astray  in  the  name. 

Another  contribution  to  local  history  is  lying 
before  us.  (Historical  Discourse,  Delivered  at 
the  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lambertville, 
N.  J,  Sept,  24th,  1ST2.  by  Rev.  P.  A.  Studdi^ 
ford.  Published  by  Request.)  The  Discoursed 
very  much  like  Dr.  Rankin's,  very  good  so  far 
as  it  goes.  The  field  of  the  early  history  of 
Lambertville  was  probably  so  vast  that  Mr. 
Studdiford,  to  enlarge  beyond  the  events  essen- 
tial to  a  correct  relation  of  the  work  of  his 
Church,  would  have  had  to  have  gone  entirely 
out  of  the  plan  of  the  Discourse.  Still,  he  re- 
lates some  interesting  facts  about  Lambertville. 
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Its  growth  in  the  past  half  centurv  seems  to 
have  been  rapid,  however  much  we  have   b*en 
taught  to  believe  that  it  was  a  staid   old  town 
without  lire  or  progress. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  where   now  is  a   town  of 
more   than  four   thousand    inhabitants     the rj 


were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv 
whore  now  there  are  seven  hundred  house,' 
five  ehurchea,  besides  numerous  mills  and  fac' 
tones,  fcfcpre  were  then  not  more  than  two  dozen 
houses  only  one  unfinished  edifice  for  worship 

^^  °T[uCt0Vy  '?  the  ^orynow 

constituting  our  ecvporate  limits." 
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A     NIGHT    WH     HORACE     GREELEY. 


Editors  of  Our    HoMEr-Thursdav  evening 

January  4th,  1872,  I  received  a  note  from  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  T.W.  Cochran  of  Mendham  N 
J.,  saying:  -Hor.ee  Greeley  will  lecture' on 
Temperance  in  the  Second  Church  of  Mendham, 
on  TS  ednesday  evening,  January  16th.  Please 
give  notice  in  your  Church  for  two  Sundays  fol- 
lowing. Come  up  and  take  tea  with  us  and 
spend  the  night  with  the  old  gentleman  '  He 
will  be  entertained  at  our  house."  I  answered 
^mediately:  -Thank  you;  Til  give  the  notices 
Please  expect  me  to  tea,  and  all  night,  as  per 
invitation." 

■I  was  at  my  friend',  hospitable  home  at  5  P 
M.  o,  toe  day  appointed.  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  C,  had  preceded  me  by' 
one  hour.  At  6  o'clock,  Mr.  Greeley  arrived. 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  met  him  at  the  door. 
^ommg  into  the  parlor  he  spoke  pleasantly, 
snainng  hands  as  we  were  introduced. 

Tea  was  very  soon  announced.  Mr.  Grce^v 
occupied  one  side  of  the  table-Mr.  Carter  aS 
I  the  other  After  a  blessing  was  asked,  our 
tost  passed  a  plate  of  cold  chicken  to  Mr.  G 
who  helped  himself  bountifully,  and  Mr  C 
passed  the  plate  to  another  of  his  guests.  '  &! 
/ore  he  could  possibly  hand  the  bread,  Mr.  Greeley 
reached  nearly  across  the  table,  and,  Wlth  hi 
Ml,  took  a  slice  from  a  full  plate.  Mrs.  Coch- 
ansaid.«(Howdojou    tak 

^eeeyr     « Thank    you,  I  don't    take    any." 
What  then  will  you  have  to  drink  ?"  said  our 
nostess.       A  cup  of  hot  ^^  ^  ^ 

^ugar-and  plenty  of  milk.  I  left  off  tea  a  good 
«**>  ago,  and  have  not  taken  coft>o  in  iirir 
£*  If  I  had,  I  know  I  could  not  have  done 
^Uhave;  nor  would  my  hand  be  as 
So       °  ^r  host  saxd:  ^  You   don't 

^eaato  *ay  your  hand  does'nt  shake  any?" 
T°  ***  *»  **&  waa  very  emphatic:  4 


does  not?  and  just  then  Mr.  C.  saw  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  finished  his  slice  of  bread  and 
attempted  to  hand  him  more,  but  before  he  could 
do  so,  Mr.  G,;  with  his  fork  had  secured  a  sec- 
ond slice.  On  talcing  again  of  the  chicken  he 
said:  -If  I  lived  according  to  my  own  idea,  I 
would  eat  no  meat  at  all;  because  if  I  eat  meat 
I  eat  salt,  and  it  is  not  health ful-though  a 
fondness  for  it  is  one  of  my  failures." 

After  we  were  sealed  in  the  parlor.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran  said:    "Mr.    Greeley,    where    do  you  live 
now  ?       Before  the  question  was  fairly  asked 
he  answered:   «  I  cannot  be  said  to  live  at  all' 
My  wife  has  been   an  invalid   for  many  years 
and  for  six  years  has   been  in  different-parts  of 
the  world,  seeking  the  most   congenial  atmos- 
phere for  her  lungs-the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
England,   France,  Italy.     For  a  year  past  she 
has  been  most  of  the  time  in  the  Isle- of  Wight- 
the  climate  there  seems  more  congenial  than any 
other  sue  has  found,  though  she  is  now,  for  the 
Waiter,  in  a   little    town  in   the  south-west  of 
Italy.     Our  older  daughter  is  with  her.    Indeed 
'or  six  years,  her   mother  has  hardly  beer  out 
of  her  sight.     Last  Spring  our  younger  daughter 
went  over  to  see  them  and  was  coming  home  in 
the  Fall;  but  I  wrote   her   to   stay   with  her 
mother,  and  let  her  sister  have  some  rest;  and 
she  is  now  travelling  some." 

During  the  conversation  after  tea,  I  said  :  »  Mr 
Greeley,  I  heard  you  twenty  years  ago  at  a 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Somerville."  "0,  yes," 
he  replied,  "I  usedto  come  to  Somerville  often- 
l^rty  years  ago,  I  married  my  wife  in  Somerset 
county.  She  taught  school  near  Lamimnon 
and  boarded  with  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  then 
Clerk  of  the  County."  I  saId:  "I  remember 
him,  and  he  lived  near  the  borders  of  my  present 
charge."  it  was  at  Kennedy's,  now  Vliet's 
Aiills,  half-way  between   Pottersville  and  Lam- 
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ington,  and  she  taught  the  school  at  the  "  Foot 
of  the  Lane." 

f  pass  over  the  lecture,  for  the  present, 
(teeming  it  worthy  of  a  separate  letter,  wnioh  I 
hope  to  write  you  for  a  future  issue  of  Our 
llO-MH.  My  object  now  is  ;o  give  some  idea  of 
the  social  qualities,  the  views  of  current  events, 
and  the  then  state  of  health  of  one  whose  loss 
to  tins  country  and  the  world  has  been  so  uni- 
versally recognized. 

After  the  lecture,  Mi\  C.  invited  about  twenty 
of  the  congregation— gentlemen  and  ladies— to 
the  parsonage  to  call  on  his  honored  guest;    He 
•     was  introduced  to  all.    but   talked  very    Little- 
Indeed  .was  decidedly   reticent.     Refreshments 
were  passed,  but  Mr.  G\  took  none.     In  about 
half  an  hour  tie;  company-  was  gone  and  we  had 
.  a  few  minutes  conversation,  when  Mr.  Greeley 
very  abruptly  rose  and  said:   "  Well,  I  must  go 
to  bed,  but   want  a  drink   first:"  at  the    same 
time  stepping  to  the  stand  where  pitcher  and 
glasses  had  been  placed,  and  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  water.     While  lie   was  drinking.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran said :  "  Mr.  G  reeley.  we  keep  up  the  good  old 
Scotch  custom'' (he  already  knew  that  both  our 
host  and  hostess  were  of  near  Scotch  descent),  "of 
having  family  worship  before  separating  for  the 
night.     If  you  11  be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  we'll  have  prayer  immediately."     Mr. 
G-.  sat   down  while  the  .Bible   was   handed  to 
another  of  the  guests,  who  conducted  the  wor- 
ship.    Immediately  after  prayer    ho  rose,  and 
was  about  leaving  the  room,  when  he  said  that 
he  ;,did  not  sleep  well— was  very  wakeful  dur- 
ing   the    night— usually   prepared    about    two 
articles  for ihe  paper  while  in  bed,"  and,  making 
request  to  be   called  at  a  quarter  before  sir  in 
the  morning,  he  bade  us  "  good  night.7'  and  re- 
tired at  KU  o'clock. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  unveiling  of  franklin's  statue, 
which  was  to  take  plaee  that  very  day,  January 
11,  1872,  in  Printing-House  Square.  New  York, 
when  Mr.  Greeley  said:  "As  a  member  of  the 
Press  I  must  be  there.  I  don't  mind  that,  but 
the  dinner  after  it  is  the  trouble— I  hate  publie 
dinners. 

After  he  had  gone  to  bed  the  evenine  previous, 
the  rest  of  us,  in  discussing  the  lecture,  and 
other  things  we  had  heard  and  knew  of  the 
great  man,  concluded. fe&.ixi,  ,fche  morning  we 
would,  if  possible,  get  him  to  express  himself 
in  reference  to  the  Presidency.  We  were  not 
politicians,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  bring  the 
subject  up,  but   concluded  to  try.     He  had  re- 


cently returned  from  his  tour  through  the  South, 
and  his  name  had  been  already  publicly  men- 
tioned for  the  high  office.     After  breakfast,  and 
while  he  was  waiting  for  the   stage,  one  of  the 
company    said:    » Mr.    Greeley,     what    of    the 
South?      Arc    they    becoming    one    with  us? 
Of  course    there's    great  trouble  just   now   in 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  but,  as  a  whole, 
are  they  not  falling    into   line,  and   accepting 
the  situation?"    He  replied  :   "  0,  there's  a  mis- 
erable  state   of  affairs   in    the    South,     These 
abominable  carpet-baggers  have  done  the  mis- 
chief.    Then  another  great  trouble  is,  the  whites 
won't    work— they   hate    it    like  pisen.      If  it 
was'nt  for  the  impression  at  the  North  on  them 
we'd  see  St.  Domingo  acted  over  again."     "  Do 
you  think  then  the  blacks  would  rise  ?"  asked 
one.     "  Can't  tell  which  would  begin  it,"  he  re- 
plied; ''There's  a  deadly  hatred.  The  whites  hate 
work  like  poison"  (this  time),  "and  the  blacks 
think  they  have  righ ts  now.     It  '11  be  fifty  years 
before   the    South    is    fully   re-constructed.      I 
would'nt  want  to  invest  any  property  there  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs."     "Then,"  said  one 
of  the  company,  "if  it's  only  the  strong  arm  of 
the  government  that  keeps  peace  now,  it  is  very 
important   that  we  have  a  clear-headed   man. . 
and  one  of  sound  judgment  at  the   head  of  af- 
fairs."    -'Yes,  yes,    very  important,"  he    said, 
and  immediately  started  for  his  overcoat,  and 
we  got  no  nearer  the  Presidency.     I  suppose  we 
were  not  good  politicians,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  that  term. 

At  the  risk  of  making  my  letter  very  long  I 
must  yet  add  one  item,  so  as  to  leave  only  the 
lecture  to  be  sketched  in  my  next.  At  one 
time  in  speaking  of  an  unseemly  rivalry  and 
strife  between  two  Dutch  Churches  in  the  same 
village,  Mr.  G-.  said  that  -'no  matter  what  one 
did  it  was  wrong  or  foolish  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other."  I  said  immediately:  "  Pretty  hard 
on  the  Dutch."  "0,  no,"  he  pleasantly  replied, 
"It  would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  any 
other  denomination."  I  then  stated  Dr.  Dema- 
rest's  assertion  about  the  controversy  in  New 
York,  a  hundred  years  ago,  over  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  language,  when  the  defeated  party  were 
so  incensed  that  the  Dutch  Church  should  have 
preaching  in  Dutch  only  once  a  day,  that  they 
went  over,  in  a  body,  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
where  they  never  heard  a  word  of  Dutch!" 
With  this  he  seemed  very  much  interested. 

The  inevitable  white  overcoat  was  donned 
though  for  riding  he  wore  a  large  and  heavy 
black  one  outside,  and  after  bidding  us  "  Good- 
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bye"— shaking  hands  all  round— our  host  and 
he  walked  down  the  street  to  meet  the  stage. 
Henry  P.  Thompson. 
Peapack,  N.  J,  Feb.  I,  JST3. 


THE  MIXES    OP  HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 
Editors  of Oira  Home.— In  compliance  with 
.  your  request.^  send  you  a  statement  of  the 
Mining  interest  of  Hunterdon  County. 

About  sis  years  ago,  considerable  interest  was 
excited  throughout  the  County  by  the  discovery 
of  a  fine  vein  of  iron  ore  at  High  Bridge,  which 
-was   developed   on  a  lease  secured  by  J.    K. 
Large  &  Co.,  and  since  that  time  a  vast  amount 
of  prospecting  has  been  done  with  varying  suc- 
cess.    The  numerous  openings    already  made, 
prove  that  our  County  is  rich  in  mineral  resour- 
ces, and  the  developments  yet  to  be  made  will 
doubtless  contribute  largely  to  her   prosperity 
and  wealth. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  were,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  four  or  five  openings  i'n  the 
County;  the  chief  of  which  were  at   Solitude 
now  High  Bridge,  owned  by  the  Taylor  family, 
and  from  which,  as  appearances  indicate,  large 
quantities  of  ore  were  taken,     mere  is  at  this 
day  still  standing  along  the  South  Branch  River 
in  that    vicinity,  the   remains  of  two   or   three 
targe  stone  buildings,  which  were  used  for  pro- 
ducing  iron    before    the  Revolution.      On    the 
property  of  Mr.  Sutton,  near  Beaver  Brook   be- 
tween High  Bridge  and  Cokesbury.,  is  standing 
the  remains  of  an  old   furnace,  the   strong  and 
solid  walls  of  which    reach   to   the    height    of 
twenty  feet  at  least     Bern  by,  fe^  and  sub- 
stantial foundations  of  coal-houses,  etc..  are  to 
be  seen,  as  is,  also  a  large   salumnder,  lying  ;n 
close  proximity  to  the  building:  appearing  as 
tnough  some  mishap  had  overtaken   tiK-  enter- 
prise.    This  spot  with  its  surrounding  scenes 
would  be  delightful  to  visitors  in  mid-summer, 
and  is  always  interesting  to  antiquarians.    Near 
by  is  a  mine,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Cramer,  which 
was  doubtless  worked   at  the  same  time;  and 
not  over  two  miles  distant  is  that  of  Cokesburg 
which  was  *dso  worked  at   that  time,  and  has 


now  been  re-opened  by  J.  K.  Large  &  Co  and 
one  also  on  Mr.  Alpaugh's  farm,  which  is  now 
being   thoroughly   tested   and   worked    by  the 

Messrs.  Taylor,  yielding  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred tons  per  month. 

The  High  Bridge  mines,  which  now  yi^ld  ore 
the  most  extensively,  are  being  worked  by  three 
different  companies,  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  the 
High  Bridge  Co.,  and  J.  K.  Large  &  Co,  yield- 
ing in  tne  aggregate,  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  tons  annually.  This  large  deposit  has 
stimulated,  the  mining  business,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  movements  of  explorers,  to  be  seen  almost 
any  day  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Countv.  Some 
of  these  have  met  with  success. 

An  opening  has  been  also  made  on  Mr.  Swea- 
zey's   form   near   Jngtown  by  a  Pennsylvania 
Company,  which  is  yielding  perhaps  five  hundred 
tons  per  month.     There  are  also    several  open- 
ings near  Clarksville,  which,  however,  thus  far, 
are  not  very  promising,  although   ore  has  been 
found  in  nearly  all  0f  them.     There  have  been 
some  explorations  made  on  the  farms  of  Messrs- 
D.  K.  Hoffman  and  Sharp  Welch,  a  little  south 
of  Lebanon.     In  the  latter,  a  vein  seven   feet 
wideband  twenty-seven  feet  long  has   been  un- 
covered: but  wliiie  the  quality  in   this  section 
is  very  fine,  the  quantity  is  uncertain  and  some- 
what irregular.     When    they  are  more  exten- 
sively worked  a  valuable  deposit  maybe  found- 
A  fine  appearance  is  presented  by  a  new  mine 
opened   on   the   farm    of  Dr.    Creveling,    near 
Bloom.bury.     On  the    farm  of   Morris    Sharp, 
also,  some  fine  ore  has    been  found,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  valuable  to  the  lessee. 

There  lias  lately  been  discovered  a  deposit  of 
hematite  ore  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bird,  just  west 
of  Clinton  village.  It  is  the  only  deposit  of 
hematite  yet  found  in  the  County,  and  the 
quantity  being  very  abundant  it  is  now  success- 
fully worked  by  Large  &  Conover.  All  these 
ores  are  shipped  to  the  furnaces  in  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania,  but  as  the  quantity  increases, 
it  is  hoped,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
owners  and  miners  of  ore,  that  furnaces  will  be 
erected  at  home  sufficient  to  consume  the  entire 
product  of  ores.  £ 

Feb.  7  th,  1873. 
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LOCAL    ITEMS 


JANUARY,   1873. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

4th.— Raritan :  Accident  to  David  K.  Auten. 
While  crossing  Canal  bridge  his  horse  frighten- 
ed, and  went  into  the  river  with  sleigh  and 
-  driver!  One  horse  killed;  Auten  not  injured. 
7th.~Neslian.ic:  Presentation  of  mementos 
to  Rev.  P.  D.  Oakey  of  the  Neshanio  Institute, 
by  pupils  of  his  school.  Bound  Brook :  Thomas 
Garretsou  killed  while  walking  onraflroad  track. 
Liberty  Corner:  Donation  visit  to  Rev.  J.  T- 
English. 

12th. — Peapack:  Reformed  Church  burned, 
between  three  and  six  o'clock.  A.  M.  Fire  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  furnace-pipe, 
or  chimney.  Nothing  saved.  Had  been  re- 
opened five  weeks  before,  after  great  improve- 
ments. Insurance,  $5,500,  covering  aeout  one- 
half  the  loss.  Pastor  preached  to  full  congre- 
gation in  lecture-room  at  II  A.  M. 

15th.— Peapack:   At  meeting  of  congregation 
of  Reformed   Church,   it    was  ""resolved    to    re- 
'  build  Church  at  once,  and  proper   committees 
were  appointed. 

17th.— Heavy  freshet  in  the  Millstone  and 
other  rivers,  with  large  ice  gorges. 

2lst.— Pottersvihe:  Donation  visit  to  Rev 
Vernon  B.  Carroll  of  Reformed  Church. 

26tn.-Soraerville:  Frederick  Frelinghuvsen, 
Esq.,  enters  upon  the  office  of  Surrogate  of 
the  County. 

31st.'— Coldest  day  known  in  perhaps  25  year* 
Thermometer  at  7  A.  M.  ranged,  according  to 
location,  from  20=  to  30°  below  zero. 

Findeme:    Post-office  establish* 

Joseph  H.  Wilson,  Post  Master. 

Lynn   Station:  Post-office  established- 
Stephen  Butler,  Post  Master. 

-—-Basking  Ridge:  Lewis  H.  Thompson 
made  Post  Master. 


Dr. 


HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
5th.— Readington:  Explosion  of  lamp  in  the 
Reformed  Church..  Fire  damaged  pulpit  and 
carpet,  but  was  put  out  by  snow.  Reaville  : 
Presentation  of  new  and  handsome  sleigh  to 
Rev.  John  A.  ScoSeld,  by  his  friends. 

6th.— Mt.  Airy:  Formation  of  Vigilant  Society 
.  with  21  members. 

8th.—  Lambertviile :  Child  of  Amos  Grooms 

burned  to  death  by  playing  with  fire  in  the  stove. 

13th.— Bloomsbury:  Store  of  Rockufeiiow  & 

Lake  broken  into  at  night;  but  little  of  value 

taken. 

Uth.— Anandale:  Donation  visit  to  Rev.  J. 
A.  Van  Doren.  Junction:  Oyster  supper  by 
Good  Templars,  in  Well's  Hall,  netting  them 
$130. 

loth.— Frenchtown:  Lecture  m  the  Baptist 
Church  by  Moung  San  Win  a  Burmese.  Ad- 
dress of  Rev.  Walter  Chamberlain,  on  Temper- 
ance in  the  M.  E.  Church. 

16th.— Frenchtown;  Donation  visit  to  Rev. 
W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Baptist  Church. 

21st.—  Lambertviile :  Thirtieth  anniversary  of 
organization  of  Lenni  Lenape  Lodge,  No.  15,  I. 
O.  O.  F.  Address  by  Dr.  Samuel  Lilly,  Past 
Grand  Master.  Frenchtown  :  Quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Ministerial  Conference  of  the  Central 
2s.  J.  Baptist  Association,  in  Baptist  Church. 

22ud.— Frenchtown:  Concert  m  the  Christian 
Church,  by  Prof.  Carter  of  Bloomsbury.  An- 
nandale;  Concert  by  Annins'  Cornet  Band. 

28th.— Stockton  :  Rev.  A.  Cauldwell  has  dona- 
tion visit. 

31st.— Coldest  day  of  the  year.  Flemington  : 
Accident  to  children  of  John  Ramsey  by  burst-' 
ing  of  stove  range.     Two  injured;  one  "died. 

— —  Kmgwood:  Call  of  Rev.  Benj.  Carroll  to 
Presbyterian  Church  accepted. 
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WEATHER  FOR  JANUARY,  1873. 


DATE 
1.. 

,    TH.ER 

..-8° 

REMARKS. 

2.. 

..22° 

3.. 

4.. 

.  .38' 
.30° 

Very  foggy. 

5. . 

.20' 

Cold  rain. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

Clear. 

6.. 
7... 

.30' 

.-8° 

8...  . 
9... 

.  4° 
.22° 

Clear     in   morning ; 
cloudy,  with  rain. 
Clear. 

10... 

. 2° 

Clear. 

11,.. 

.   3° 

Clear. 

12... 

.14° 

13... 

.28° 

14... 

.30° 

afterward 


15. 

..28° 

Stormy. 

16. 

..36° 

Foggy. 

17. 

..44* 

18. 

oc° 

Snow  and  hail 

19.. 

..16' 

Clear. 

20.. 

..-9° 

21.. 

..20° 

Cloudy  and  damp. 

22.. 

..36" 

Clear. 

23.. 

..19' 

Six  inches  of  snow. 

24.. 

.  .26° 

Cloudy,  little  snow. 

1       25.. 

..163 

Clear. 

26.. 

..18° 

Cloudy. 

27.. 

..17° 

Ten  inches  of  snow 

28.. 

..16' 

Cloudy. 

29.. 

. . — 5' 

Clear. 

30.. 

..—23° 

Clear:  coldest  day. 

31.. 

.  .Zero. 

Clear  and  cold. 

General  av 

arage,  18° 

TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 

FROM  DEC.   15th,    1872,  TO  JAN.   15th,   1873. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Bristow,  Andrew. 
Gaston,  James..  . . 
ftriggs,  Josephas . 
Giklcrsleeve,  Geo., 
Horning,  Wm.  A.. 

Raff,  William 

■Irving,  L.  E 

Dayton,  I).  L 

Lane,  Matthew  . . . 
Smith,  Win.  K.... 
Van  Dyke,  Jno.  L. 
Van  Arsdale,  C.  C 
Van  Kirk,  Chas. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Alpaugh,  Jacob  X. . 

Arisen.  Alex 

Broadrmrst,  W  . .  ■.' 
Conovor,  Lewis. 
Carroll.  Joseph. 

Carroll,  Geo 

Cloven,  Anderson 
Creamer,  Enoch. 
Dalrymple,  Laudia  . 

"iliey,  JohnE 

Fisher,  Peter  A 

Fleming,  A.  J.    . 
Fisher  Tenorook.  \* 
Fret2,  Newbury 


SOMERSET     COUXTY. 

LADY.                      •          DATE.                    PLACE. 

CLERGYMAN, 

.Sallie  Taylor Jan.  4.  . . Somerville 

.  .Emma  J.  Porter Jan.  1 .  .  .North  Branch 

.  . .  .Doolitrle 

•  -Annie  E.  Stryker Dec.  19.  .Harlingen 

•  -Saltie  Brows Jan.  1 5 .  .New  York 

.  .Mary  H.  Ames Jan   1 .  .  .Finderae. 

- .  .  .Gardner  , 

. . .  .Xorihrup 

.  ...Mesick 

•  -p'--  Elmendorf Dec  24.  .Bound  Brook. 

.....King 

.Irene  Leestm Tan,  16.  .Milling on 

&ibbs 

.Mary  \  .  Krymer Dec.  25.  .North  Branch. 

Doolittie " 

.Mary  A.  Crater Jan    8 .  .  .  Bedmmster  Tw 

sp.  ..Poole 

.Sarah  C.  Adair Dec.  18.  .Raman 

-Mary  E.  Fowler Jan.  1 . . .  Somerville! 

.  . .  .Baehman 

Pitcher... 

. Mary  E.  Gordon Dec.  18 . . Neshanic 

Mesick.... ]'.[ 

•  Mary  E.  Brokaw Jan.  15.  .Somerville 

. . .  .Mesick 

HUXTERDOX- COUXTY. 

LADY.                                 DATE.                  PLACE. 

CLERGYMAN. 

.Maria  Hoffman Jan.  4.  .  .Mountainville  . 

. .  .Belies 

-Amy  F.  House! Dec.  25.  .Flemincrtou.  . . 

.....Tassai 

.Hannah  Buttexross Dec.  31.  .Stockton 

. .  .Gauldwell 

Mary  Servis Dec.  28 . .  Rintroes. . ... 

. .  .Hewitt 

.Mary  E.  Rupel .  . Dec.  25. .  Kim; wood. .'.'  [ 

.Elizabeth  r  auss Jan.  3.  . . — 

.  . .  Hyde 

. .  .  PouDon 

.Mary   K.  Sroven^ou Tan.  2.  .  .Reanlle.  . . 

.  .  .Sniddi'brd 

Mary  C.  Horner Dec.  25. . Kin e wood.  .  .  . 

...Clark '.'„.] 

Lizzie  S.  i  oung Jan.  4. .  .Svdnev 

Pnoeoe  A.  Stoat Jan.  7. .  .  Warrr  uville   ... 

. .  .Williamson  .    . . 

...Cuuiy *' 

^ate  E:o°!!' Dec.  25.  .Frenchtown..  . . 

...Clark 

Hannah  Lawrence .Jan.  8. . .  FlemiHgton  .. 

. .  .ifott 

Mary  Appleton Dec.  24.  .Kintrwood.  .  . . .' 

. .  .Soule 

Mary  J.  Dun  Ian                 jje^   05 

. .  .Emery 

r 
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7  A  RLE  OF  DEATHS. 


Fisher,  Theo 

Goodfellow,  James. , 

Goodfellow,  Sam'I  L 

Gary,  Ashcr  D 

Higgins,  Geo.  C 

Holcombe,  Jas.  F. . . 

Hiti',   Richard. 

Leonard,  Wilson.  .  . . 

Mattis,  Aaron  L 

Miller,  Win    

Pittenger,  Abram, .  . 

Race,  jno.  C 

Rlbble,  Abram  B 

SaJter,  Malcolm. . . . . 

Stout,  Chns.  L 

Smith,  David. 

Severns,  Mahlon... . . 

Servis,  John 

-Severs,  John  B 

Servis,  'Wesley..'.  . . . 
Schnell,  Samuel  B. . . 

Welsh,  John 

Waldron.  Wm ....... 

Winter?;,  Geo.  W 

West,  Geo.  A 

West,  Christian  W... 


.  .Clarissa  Felmly.  .  . . 
.  .Mary  J.  Sergeant.  . 
.  .Amy  W.  Brewer.  .  . 
.  .Lavinia  L.  Welsh. .  .  , 

..Mary  A.  Marsh 

. .  Annie  M.  Force 

.  .Eliza  Fr-iits 

-  .Matilda  Diifs 

.  .Rattie  A  Rockafdio 
. .  Aletia  A.  Cronoe  . . . 

.Anna.  J.  Case 

.  .Marg't  B.  Green 

.  .Annie  M.  Gruver 

,  .Fanny  Bronghton. . . 

.  Rhoda  Holcombe. . . . 

.Susan  WyckotT 

.Anna  Job  us  on 

•  Mary  S.  Horn 

.Eliz.  Beekman 

Margaretta  Hoagiand 

.Mary  V.  Fulce 

.  Mary  Bogardua 

.  Anna  Cook 

.Caroline  Duckworth. . 
.C.  J.  Swackhammer.. 
.H.  G.  E.  Hanson 


.Dee.  24. 
.Dec.  19. 
.Jan.  8.  . 
•  Jan.  15 . 
.Jam  15. 
.Dec.  21 . 
.Dec.  31. 
.Jan.  15.. 


.New  Germantown 

.Bingoes 

.Rineroes.  . . 


.  Jan. 
.  Dec. 


ec.  2,j 


.D 

.Jan, 
.Jan  15. 
.Dec.  28. 
.Jan.  8. . 
.Dec.  21. 
.Jan.  15. 
.Jan.  15. 
.Jan.  9.  . 
•  Dec,  25. 
.'D^c.  20. 
.Dec.  21. 
.Dee.  25. 
.Dec.  31. 
.Dee.  24. . 


.Flemington,  . . . 
.Fleming-ton.  . . . 
.Mounlainville. . 

. Sydney 

.Flemington 

.Flemington. . . ; 

. Sydney  

.Flemington.  . . . 
.  Centre  ville,  Pa. 
.Lambertville.  .. 

.Mt.  Airy 

Annandale  .... 
•  Lambertville.  . . 
Delaware  Tw'sp 

Alii  ford ., 

Flemington 

Philadelphia 

Mountaiuville. .  . 

Clinton 

Glen  Gardner. .  . 


Sydney 


Diener. .  .  . 

•  Harrison  . 
.Winans  .  .  . 

•  Hyde  .... 

.  Mott 

.Mott 

.Belles 

.  Williamson 
.  Young  . .  .  . 
.Yc;.ssar 
.Williamson 
.Tassar  . . . . 
.Weisz.  .  . . 
.Walton.  . . ' 
.Adams  . .  .  . 
.  Williamson 
■  Studdiford  . 
..Poulson.. . . 
Burrows. . . 
Vassar 

Clark  

Belles 

E-wing  .... 

Kline ' 

Smock 

Williamson  , 
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TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FROM  DECEMBER   15th,    1872,   TO  JANUARY    15ik,    187: 


XAME. 

Sverly,  Joseph 

Major"  Minnie . .... 

Ma'ttis,  Eliz.  D  ........ 

New  Krastus  B 

Porter,  John  W 
Stryker,  Wm.  P  . . .  .' .  .'  ' 
VauMiddiesworth,  Henr 


NAME. 

Baran,  Barbara. 

Cole,  John  T .* 

Case,  Mahlon  P  ...'." ' 

Callis,  John 

Cooney,  Patrick 

Dcpoldt,  John *i 

Grooms,  Harry  A. . . " 

Gambling,  M.L .' 

Hamilton.  Gussie. 

Kugler,  John '.'".'. 

lair,  Hannah [[ 

Piohasco,  John 

Rocka  fellow,  Aim.  . . .[[ 
Robins,  Anna. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


PLACE. 

.  .Washington  Yalley..  .  . 
,  .Soraemll© 

.Baritan 

.  .Baritan 

.Raritan 

.Somer  ville 

.  .Semervilie 


DATE. 

..December  IT 
.  .January  7  . . 
.December  26, 

. January  5  . . . 
.January  2..  . . 
.January  3. . . . 
.December  29. 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY 


PLACE. 

.Clinton 

.Pleasant  Run  . 
.Fleming-ton  .  . . 
.FJetmrigton. . . . 
.Lambertville  . . 
.Three  Bridges. 
.Lam  nor  mile  .  . 
.  Reading-ton 

.Junction   

.French town. .  . 

.  KaVq-wood 

.CUnton 

.Cooper  HilL 

.Bloomsburv.  . .  , 


DATE. 

.December  25, 
.January  5.  ... 
.December  15. 
. .January  8.  . 
.  .January  4.  .  . 


.December  28 
.December  1 7 
.January  13.. 
.January  6. .  .  , 
.December  20. 
,  December  30. 
.January  11 ... 


AGE. 
.  67  . 
.-13  . 

.  69  . 
In  fa nt , 
.71.. 

.  43  .  , 
.  89  .. 


.  42  . 

.  26  . 
.  29  . 


.  1  . 
.  26  .  , 
.  16  .  . 
Infant. 
.  20  . . 
.  50  . . 
.  83  . . 
.     8  .. 


OUE  HOME  : 

A     MONTHLY      MAGAZINE 


Devoted  to  Local  and  General  Literal. 


ure. 


Vol.  I. 


APRIL,   1873. 


No.   4. 


THE  FIRST  SXOW-STORM.       ' 
HEX  the  darkening  storm-clouds  flit  athwart  the  sky, 
And  the  deadened  oak-leaves  in  gusts  go  whirling"  bv,— 
While  the  threading  north-wind  shrieks  along  on  high, 

And  belated  song-birds  south  bewildered  By: 

With  its  mighty-  legions,  too  tiiim'rous  to  bo  told, 

The  snow-storm  comes  from  regions  of  perpetual  coidj    • 

When  from  out  the  gloomy  splendors  of  the  cloudy  morn, 
Rising  slow  and  stately,  another  day  is  born, 
Whose  dun  and  crimson  banners,  with  edges  rent  and  torn, 
Cast  a  transient  brightness  o'er  the  landscape  cold  and  lorn:— 
With  its  mighty  legions,  too  nnni'rous  to  be  bold, 
The  snow-storm  comes  irorn  regions  of  perpetual  cold. 

When  leases  go  wildly  whirling  adoum  deserted  walks. 
Whose  sides  once  ^y  with  leaves  and  flowers  are  drear  with  laded  stalks 
W  here  in  the  dewy  summer  eves,  loved  friends  held  pleasant  talks 
How  Recollection  stalks,  a  ghost,  and  Memory  taunts  and  mocks, 

As,  with  its  mighty  legions,  too  numYous  to  be  told. 

The  snow-storm  comes  from  regions  of  perpetual  cold. 

As  o'er  the  treacherous  bosom  of  the  billowy  main 

The  lost  and  ruined  vessel  seeks  the  port  in  vain. 

While  at  home  the  lov'd  ones  wait  with  bitter  pain 

For  footsteps  of  the  wand'rers  who  will  never  come  again  :— 
With  its  mighty  legions,  too  num'rous  to  be  told, 
The  suow-sturm  comes  from  regions  of  perpetual 'cold. 
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THE  RARITAX  AND  ITS  EARLY  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 


A  sound  like  questioning  voices  fills  the  heavy  nil- 
It  triumphs  o'er  the  storm-winds,  which  wide  its  echoes  bear; 
1%  is  the  voice  of  want  and  woe,  ;i  grim  and  ghastly  pair.— 
And  a  wail  goes  forth  to  meet  them  from  hearts  oppressed  with  care, 
As,  in  mighty  legions,  too  num'roiw  to  he  told. 
The  snow-storm  comes  from  regions  of  perpetual  cold. 


M.  A 


THE  RAEITAN  AND  ITS  EARLY  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 


[fourth  taper.] 

OMU  of  the  Dutch  from  Long  Island 
^J)     appear  to  have  come  and  settled 


S 


on  the  Raritan  in  colonies.  It  was  so  at 
least  in.  two  instances.  Peter  Cortelvou, 
Stoffel  Probasco,  Theodore  Polhemus. 
Hendrick  Lett,  Henclrick  Hendricks, 
Jaques  Cortelyon.  Dennis  Tunis  and 
Cornelius  Wyckoi'f,  all  of  Long 'island, 
purchased  of  John  Harrison  10,000  acres 
of  land  in  1701.  lying  in  the  central  part, 
of  the  township  of  Franklin,  beginning 
at  the  rear  of  the  Raritan  lots,  at  the 
road  leading  from  John  Veghtens  and 
ending  at  Six-Mile-Run,  and  across  from 
the  Millstone  River  to  the  Indian  Path. 
It  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  num- 
bered commencing  at  the  rear  of  the 
Raritan  lots.  No.  1  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Am  well  road.  No.  2  was 
where  the  village  of  Middlehush  is.  No. 
5  was  where  Jacob  Wyekofflives.  No. 
8  was  where  Peter  StothoiT  Moore  Ba. 
ker  and.  J.  Statts  Nevius  reside.  The 
lines  run  from  the  Indian  Path  in  a.  west- 
erly direction  across  to  the  Millstone 
River,  making  eight  divisions.  A  line 
was  also  run  from  the  rear  of  the  Raritan 
lots  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  distance 


of  eight 


en  one 


Rocky   Hill  in 


toe  neighborhood  of  Upper  Ten-Mile- 
Hun.  This  was  called  the  "  Middle 
Lme,"  and  on  it  was  laid  the  road  from 
the  present  Middlebush  Church   to    the 


Griggstown  road,  which  passes  by  Gar- 
ret Nevius.  This  last  mentioned  line 
divided  the  tract  into  sixteen  parts,  and 
was  settled  upon  principally  by  the  pur- 
chasers, or  their  descendants.  The  other 
tract,  bought,  of  Peter  Sonmans,  accord- 
ing to  Corwin's  Map,  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parts,  and  called  the  "  Harlin- 
gen  Tract,"  named  after  the  place  in 
which  it  lies.  Among  the  purchasers  of 
this  tract  we  find  the  Holland  names  of 
Hendrick  Van  Dyke,  O.  Conraats,  Anna 
Yolkerse,  Peter  Cortelvou,  Joseph  Huga- 
man,  Cor.  Van  Duyne,  Jacob  Van  Dvke, 
Ort,  Van  Pelt,  Hendrick  Hagaman,  Win. 
Beekman,  Adrain  Hoagland,  Wm.  Van 
Pelt,  Franz  Lewen  and  others — names 
familiar  to  that  part  of  our  County  to  the 
present  day.  The  Map  includes  the  tract 
which  was  given  by  Peter"  Sonmans  for 
the  benefit  of  a  church,  and  since  known 
as  the  "  Parsonage  Farm." 

The  first  tract  of  land  in  Somerset 
County  purchased  of  the  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  Messier,  and  lying  north  of 
Bound  Brook,  was  made  in  16S3;  and 
the  last  sale  made  by  them  to  the  whites 
was  for  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the  "  llar- 
liugeu  Tract."  In  17.23,  Colon,  Nuto- 
mus  and  Qua  ton,  three  Indians,  by  an  old 
deed  of  that  date  in  my  possession,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  £7,  current  money 
of  New  York,   one  gun,   one  pound  of 
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powder,  five  pounds  of  shot,   two    blank- 
ets, two  gallons   of  rum,   and   one   cart, 
conveyed  all  the   moiety,    or   half   pun,' 
formerly  bought  of  Peter  Somnans,  RSq.,' 
and  known  as  lot  Xo.    19,    bounded   by 
lands  of  Ore.  Van  Pelt,  Jacub  Van  Dyke 
and  V7m.  Beekman,  containing  one  hun- 
dred acres.     Also  one   hundred  acres  of 
land  of  said  lot  No.  19,  bounded  east  by 
the  said  hundred  acres  of  land,  north  by 
Jacob  Van  Dyke's,  west  by  Peter  Sou- 
man's,  and  south  by    the   corner  of  the 
said  lot.     This  appears  to  be  the  last  sale 
of  lands  by  the' Indians  to  the   whites  to 
be  found  on  our  records. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan,  and 
farther  east,   we   find   among   the  Dutch 

^rri!fr»?-».<«-  -=.:o::;,;;;::r;i, 


Calabas.)  He  owned  a  farm  or  tract  of 
land,  and  resided  where  Mr.  Livingston 
now  lives.  It  extended  southerly,  and 
followed  the  river,  near  to  what  was 
called  Martin's  Dock. 

The  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  on  which  East  New  Bruns- 
wick has  been  built,  was  one  large  field, 
and    used   as    a,    race-course,    furnishing 


fog  to  the  rules  of  the  turf,  they  still 
offered  him  the  purse,  which  he  declined 
to  take,  lie  afterward  disposed  of  the 
horse,  but  whether  he  demanded  and  re- 
ceived a  price  corresponding  to  his  speed 
is  not  known. 

Harris'  Lane,  a  mile  east  of  Bound 
Brook,  fifty  years  ago  was  much  used  as 
a  straight  race-course.  Horses  from  Long 
Island,  .Monmouth,  Hunterdon  and  othet 
parts,  made  frequent  trials  of  speed 
thereon. 

Lying  west  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  Landing,  a  tract  was  owned 
and  early  settled,  probably  previous  to 
1690,  byHeudrickVroom,  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  families  of  that  name  in 

»  in  1729,  in 
connection  with  Frederick  Van  Liew, 
was  appointed  to  build  a  new  church  for 
the  congregation  of  Three-Mile-Run, 
From  thence  to  Bound  Brook  in  these 
early  days  we  iind  the  names  of  Smock. 
Boice  and  Xovius. 

Peter  Clans  Wyckeff,  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  Wyekoff  family,  emi- 
grated from  Netherlands  in  the  year  1630. 


space  for  a  verv  lengthy  track      A  storv       n  "7^™Gasi"  ^eyear  1630 

of.  olden  time  L  Za  I,        „A  *"?         ^  b°U^  *****  <*  which  he   settled    n 


of.  olden  time  was  told  of  a  certain  min 
ister,  who  once  went  to  one  of  the  races 
■  for  the  purpose  of  warning  its  oondnefaws 
of  the  evil  effects  renting  from  thou* 
They  were  made  aware  of  his  coming 
and  were  prepared  to  receive  him  in  true 
jockey   style,    by    having   several    weli- 


Flatbush,  Long  Island.  In  the  year  1055 
he  superintended  the  farm  and  stock  of 
Dieter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  magistrate 
of  the  town  for  tl^e  years  1055.  '5S,  "62 
and  '63.  His  wife  was  Gretia,  daughter 
of  Hendrick  Van  Ness.  They  had  seve- 
ral children,  whose  names  are  given  in  a 


trained  coursers  on  the  track  «r  rt»«  ,      1       I  '  mhWS  are  &Yen  in  a 

readv  tor  a  st,rt      t"    1  *  f  **      ^^  °(  dome  *  **  early  settlers   oi 


^ady  tor  a  start.  The  minister  rod- 
gained  horse  of  uncommon  speed,  which 
he  had  ignorautiy  and  unfortunately  pur- 
chased. Arriving  at  the  stand,  the  word 
was  £iven.     The  minister  applied 


Long  Island,  published  by  Hon.    Tennis 
G-.  Bergen. 

His  son,  Cornelius  Pieterse   Wyekoff, 

married  Gertrude    Simons,    daughter   of 
Simon  Van  Arsdalen,   Oct.    13th.    1078. 


his  full  strength  to  stop  his  ho;;  ^;        h  "  °"'   ^    ^    ^ 

■  vain.     Thes»e,f:oll  :!  "'.  *?*      Ue  ~   0ne  °f  ^   e®W   ^0  pm 


mvam.  The  spectators  shouted  :  -The 
ijommiehas  got  it!  The  Dominie  is 
;^ead!  The  Dominie  has  goi it!"  Flis 
*we  came  in  a  length  ahead,  and  although 

m  having  made  a  lawful  entree  accord- 


chased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Franklin 
Township,  Somerset  County,  X.  J.,  of 
John  Harrison,  the  deed  for  which  bears 
date  Nov.  7th,  1701.  The  deed  for  his 
share  of  the  tract  given  by  his  partners. 


\ 
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bears  date  Juno  1st,  170.°),  and  conveys 
1,200  acres  lying  across  the  central  part 
of  the  Township  from  the  Countv  lino  at 
Three-Mile-Run  to  the  Millstone  river. 

Tradition  says  lie  had  eight  sons,   four 
of  whom  he  settled  on  those  lands,    each 
having   300    acres.     Their   names    were 
John,    Peter,    Simon    and    Jacob.     John 
had    his    home    in     Middlebush,     where 
Samuel    Garretson    now    lives,    and    his 
oldest  son,    Cornelius,    was    born    there, 
being  the  first  chiid  bum    in    the   settle- 
ment.    John  had  six  children,    four  sons 
and  two  daughters.   Cornelius,  the  oldest, 
kept  the  homestead,    which   remained   in 
his  family  until  the  year  1800.    John,  the 
second  sou,  built  along  the  Millstone  on 
the  rear  of  the  Ihrm.     It  has  remained  in 
the  family,  William  WycIcofT,  one  of  his 
descendants,  now   living  thereon,    in   an 
elegant  building  erected   by  him   during 
the  past  year.     Simon  settled  at.  Three- 
Mile-Run.     John  Vliet,  Jr.,  a  sou  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  tract,  married  one 
of  his  daughters,  and  upon  the  death    of 
their  parents  a  part  of  the  farm  of  Simon 
was  united  to  that   of  Vliet:     After  the 
death  of  John  Vliet,  Jr.,  his   widow  held 
the   property.      She   afterward     married' 
John  Van  Cleef.    They   remained  upon 
the  larm,  and  after  their  death  their    son, 
John  Van   Cleef,    Jr.,    bought  the   tract, 
where  his    grandson,     Ralph    Yoorhces, 
Jr.,    now      lives.     The    sons  of  Simon 
settled    in   the   neighborhood  of  White 
House,    and  hare  become   a   numerous 
family.     Jacob    settled     at    Three-Mile- 
Run  also.     He  died  quite  young,  leaving 
two  sons,  Cornelius  and  Jacob.  They  in- 
herited his  lands,  Cornelius   living  where 
Abm.  J.    Suy dam    now   lives.     He    died 
young,  leaving  one  daughter,   Ida,    who 
married  DennheYan  Liew,and  lived  upon 
the  property.    It  remained  in   the   family 


until  1850  or  '51.    Jacob,   Jr.,   took  the 
homestead  of  his   father.     He  left  three 
daughters,     who     inherited     his      lands. 
Frances,   wife  of  Aaron    Hagaman,  had 
the  homestead,  which  is  still  held  by  her 
heirs.   Peter  settled  at  Middlebush,  where 
he  lived  and  died.  He  left  six   sons  and 
four  daughters.   His  oldest  son,  Cornelius, 
settled  below  Xew  Brunswick,  and  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Wyckoifs  in  that  vicinity. 
Aurt  or  Arthur,  and  John  settled   at  or' 
near  Cranberry,  and  founded  the  families 
of  that  name  around  there.     Peter,    Jr., 
left  two  daughters.  Jacob  left  no  children. 
.  Simon,    the   filth   sou,   after   his   father's 
death,  bought  the  farm,   living  where  his 
father  did.   Simon  left  four  sons,  the  old- 
est of  whom,   Christian,   settled   west  of 
Albany,  X.  Y.   The  second   son.    Peter, 
lived  in  New  York,  and  his  descendants 
now  live  a!  Brooklyn.    The  two  younger 
sons,  Jacob  and  Simon,   upon   the  death 
of  their  father,  bought  the  farm  ;  Jacob 
taking  the  rear,  and   building  where  his 
son   Cornelius  AY.     \Yyckoff  now   lives, 
and  Simon  taking  the' homestead  where 
he  lived,  and  which  at  his  death  was  pur- 
chased by  his  son,  Jacob  Yvyckom    now 
living  thereon.     His   brother  Simon  re- 
sides  in   Fairview,  Illinois,   Joseph  on  a 
(arm  at  Woodh  all,  Michigan,  a  ml  Christian 
at  Lainington.  Somerset  Co.,  N;  J.     Mar- 
tin,   the    son  of  Jacob,   is:  the  one  who 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  last  year, 
and  who  was  appointed  and    is  now  en- 
gaged as  Instructor  in  the  National   Col- 
lege of  Japan., 

*      .  jRXLPII     YOORKKES. 

jSTote.— In  my  last  paper  (for  March)  1  wrote  of 
Lawyer  We  lis,  living  near  Xew  Brunswick,  as 
deceased.  I  am  happy  to  know  I  had  been 
misinformed,  and  that  he  is  still  living.  The 
text  should  be  corrected  accordingly.  In  same 
paper,  page  a7,  2d  column,  line  2,  "Prussia" 
should  be  ''  Poland."  R.  V. 
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MUCH,   misapprehension  seems  to 
prevail    about    the    course    of" 
Horace  Greeley  in    is  GO,  in  reference  to 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.     During  the  re- 
cent canvass  it  was  generally  represented 
by  the  newspaper  press  that  Mr.  Greelev 
at  the  Chicago    Convention  favored  the 
nomination   of    Abraham    Lincoln,    and 
some  even  attributed  the  success  of  Lin- 
coln   to.  the  -warm   support   of  Greelev. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.   Greelev,  the  er- 
roneous statements   on  this   subject  have 
been   numerous,   and    in   quarters  where 
correct   information    would    naturally   be 
expected.     A  s  a  specimen  we  quote  )n mi 
an  obituary  notice  of  Hon.  Horace  Gree- 
ley in  the  Nhw  York  Times  of  Nov   S'h 
1872: 

11  The  next  year  was  IS  GO,  and  the 
Republican  party  met  at  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  a  President  and 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Greeley  attended 
as. a  delegate  from  Oregon,  It  was  the 
expectation  of  the  party  that  Mr.  Seward 
would  receive  the  nomination,  but  .Mr. 
Greeley  so  strongly  advocated  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abraham  Liacola  that  Seward 
was  defeated." 

■  The  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Greeley  in 
in  the  Newark  Daily  A&erttser,  con- 
tains! a  statement  identical  in  sentiment, 
and  equally  at  variance  with  the  truth  of 
history. 

The  readers  of  the  Tribune  of  1S59-'G0 
will  remember  that  for  months  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Tribune,  controlled  and  in- 
spired by  its  editor,  was  to  prepare  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  the  nomination  of  a  con- 
servative Republican  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  party.  This  course  of  the 
Tribune  excited  much  surprise  and  com- 
ment at  the  time.  The  Tribune  was 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the 


more  advanced   Republicans,  and   there 
was  a  seeming  inconsistency  in   its   ad- 
vocating any  other  than  an  advanced  Re- 
publican    ibr    leading     official     position?. 
The  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  a   con- 
servative, was  that  success  with  a  radical 
Republican  was  impossible;   that  the  Re- 
publicans in  185G  had  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  nominating  a   candidate  who  was 
weak   in  what  were  familiarly  called  the 
u  pivotal"    States— Pennsylvania,     Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Xew  Jersey;   that  with- 
out the  votes  of  these  States  the  Repub- 
licans   could    not   succeed,   in  a  national 
contest;   that  however  strong  the  party 
might   be  locally  it  never  could   achieve 
national  success  and  the  establishment  of 
its  principles;  that  a  candidate   must  be 
nominated  to  conciliate  the  conservative 
element  in  the  States  named  and  in  the 
Border  Slave   States,  so  as  to  give  the 
party  a  national  character;  that  the  cause 
would   triumphantly   carry  through    any 
candidate  in  the  pronounced  Republican 
States,   but  that  the  candidate  must  be 
acceptable,  certainly  not  specially  objec- 
tionable,   in    order  to   succeed   in  States 
which  had  not  yet  taken  a  .firm    position 
on  the  platform  of  advanced  Republican- 
ism; that  polities  from  its   very    nature 
was  the  science  of  compromise,  and  that 
the   strong    must  bear  the  infirmities    of 
the  weak;   that  devotion  to  principle  was 
a  very  commendable  thing,  but   that  the 
success  of  political  organizations  was;   es- 
sential  to   the  establishment   of  political 
principles.    These  and  kindred  views  were 
reiterated,  illustrated  and  enforced  almost 
daily  by  the  Tribune;  and  the  press  and 
political  leaders,   who  entertained  similar 
views,  followed  its  lead. 

In  due  time  the  Trihwne  announced 
Hon.  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  as  its 
favorite  ibr  the  Presidential  nomination. 
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It  did  all  in  the  power  of  a  widely  read 
and    ably  conducted  journal   to   prepare 
the  public  mind  to   insist  upon   this  con- 
summation.    But  its  views  were  not  satis- 
factory to  an  earnest,  aggressive   partv, 
such  as  the  Republicans  at  that  time  es- 
sentially were.     Other  counsels  prevailed. 
On    the    assembling   of  the    Xew  York- 
State  Convention  to  nominate  delegates 
to  Chicago,  a  delegation    unanimous   for 
Seward  was  appointed,    the  anti-Seward 
conservative  element  having  but  compar- 
atively little  strength,  notwithstanding  the 
teachings- and  efforts  of  the  Tribune,    The 
Radical  element  seemed  to  prevail  in  the 
election  of  delegates    generally,  and  al- 
though Presidential    preferences  on  the 
part  of  those-    elected  were  not    clearlv 
made  known,  yet   the   tone   of  the  partv 
and   the    tendency  of  the  times  were   in 
favor  of  decided  views,  and  of  candidal  es 
with  clearly  pronounced  opinions, 

Horace  Greeley  became  a    member  of 
the   Chicago    Convention  as  a  delegate 
from  Oregon,  not  by  original  appointment, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  a  delegate  who,  on 
account  of  the  distance  and  inconvenience 
of  travel,  thought  proper  nut  to  attend. 
.  The    Chicago    Convention    was   called 
to  meet  on   the   16th  clay  of  May,  1SG0. 
.    Its   assembling    was    looked   forward  to 
with  great  interest,  and   its  proceeding 
watched    with     intense    anxiety    bv    the 
whole   nation.     Momentous  results"  were 
suspended   on    its  deliberations    and   ac- 
tion.    As    regards    principles  to   be  de- 
clared and  established,  there  was  a  gener- 
al agreement  among  the  delegates."  The 
great  purposes  of  the  Republican   party 
represented  in  national  convention  were 
well  defined.     These  purposes  were,  "to 
resist  the  further  extension  of  Slavery  in 
the  territories,  and  to  put  it  in  process  of 
ultimate  extinction    in  the    States   them 
selves  through  moral  and  political  influ- 
ences; to  overthrow  the  continued  domi- 
nation ot  the  slave  power;  and  to  place 
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men  in  office  who  believed  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  in  the  doc- 
trines of  human  rights." 

But  notwithstanding    unity  in  doctrine 
and  in   aim,  there  were  wide    differences 
of  view  as  to    the   line   of  policy  to   be 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  results.     A\- 
ways    in   important   conventions,    where 
great  interests  are  at  stake  and  great  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided,  there  are  control- 
ing  elements.     About  these  all  lesser  in- 
fluences crystallize.     Generally  in  such 
assemblages  questions  of  principle  deter- 
mine the  action  of  men;   but  often  sym- 
pathy with,  or    opposition  to  a  particular 
man.  as  representing    peculiar  shades  of 
principle,  is  the  key  to  unlock  the  seem- 
ing mysteries  of  individual  action.     The 
questions  at  Chicago  were,  should  Seward 
be  nominated,  or  defeated  ?    Should  "Old 
Irrepressible,"  as   his  friends  at  Chicago 
delighted  to  call  him,  in   remembrance  of 
his  paternity  of  the    "  irrepressible    con- 
flict" doctrine,  become  the  standard  bear- 
er   of  the   Republican    hosts?     Should 
high-toned    principle    and    accomplished 
statesmanship  prevail  over  pretensions  of 
expediency  ?     Should    the    tone    of  the 
party  be  elevated  in  full    confidence  that 
the   mass    of   voters    would    commend  a 
bold  declaration  of  principles,  and  an  out- 
spoken policy, — or  should  it  be   lowered 
to  conform   to    the  wishes    and  views  of 
those  who  feared  defeat  except  with  a  de- 
fensive policy  and  a   candidate  free  from 
objections  of  a  positive  nature  ? 

The  contest  was  a  severe  one  with  the 
probabilities  in  favor  of  Seward's  suc- 
cess ;  not  because  he  was  the  first  choice 
of  a  majority  of  delegates,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
uniting  the  opposition  to  Seward  on  a 
single  candidate.  To  effect  this  union 
Air.  Greeley  labored  most  earnestly, 
bringing  to  bear  all  his  influence.  In 
fact  his  intense  earnestness  seemed 
tinged    with   a    vindictive    feeling,    and 
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there  were  those  who  were  free  to  charge 
personal  enmity  as  the  main  spring  of  his 
efforts.     The    contest    was    waged    from 
the    Saturday  preceding  the  assembling 
of  the   Convention,  when    the   delegates 
began  to  arrive,  until   the  final  ballot  was 
taken   on    the    ensuing    Friday  morning. 
The  effort  of  Mr.  Greeley  to  concentrate 
the   anti-Seward    sentiment  on    Edward 
Bates  met  with  indifferent  success.   Even 
this  movement,  in   which    he  labored  so 
earnestly,  was   not  a  movement  in  Vhich 
Mr.  Greeley's  heart  was  really  engaged 
He  comprehended  the    situation,  and  to 
accomplish  the    result  -aimed  at,    at   the 
election,— the  defeat   of  Seward    in    the 
Convention  and  the  success  of  the  nomi- 
nee-used what  to  him  seemed  the  best 
instrument  for  these  purposes.    The  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Greeley  was   not    heartily 
for  Bates  may  strike  the  reader  with  sur- 
prise,  but    "I  testify  of  that  whereof  1 
know."' 

The  writer  of  this  accompanied    Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Dudley,  a  delegate  from  New 
Jersey,  and  recently  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
to  the  room  of  Mr.   Greeley  at  the   Tre- 
mont  House,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sab- 
bath previous    to  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention.     The  object  was  merely  to 
make  a  friendly  call    Mr-Dudley  at"  the 
time  of  Mr.   Greeley's    imprisonment    at 
Chchy,  was   in   Paris,  and  was  active   in 
having  Mr.  Greeley  released,  setting  be- 
fore the  authorities    the  legal  principles 
involved  in  the  cause  of  his  arrest.     A 
warm    and    intimate   personal   friendship 
was  the  result      Now,    therefore,   a   free 
talk  was  soon  entered  upon   with   regard 
to  prospects  and  preferences.     Mr.  G°ree- 
fy  avowed  Mr.  Chase  as  his  first  choice 
M  the  Presidency;  and    stated    that    ho 
would  rather  see  him  President  than  any 
»«i  m  the  United  Slates,  but  that  the 
concentration  of  the  opposition  to  Seward 
**s  essential,   and  the  success  of  Chase 
before  the  Convention  was  out  of  the  ques- 
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twn.  At  the  time  of  this  interview,  Lin- 
coln ^was  by  no  means  prominent  as  a 
candidate.  His  name  had  onlvbeen  pre- 
sented in  the  Illinois  State  Convention 
the  week  previous;  and  although  public 
attention  had  been  directed"  to  him  bv  his 
discussions  with  Douglas,  and  especially 
by  his  masterly  Cooper  Institute  speo^'1 

/itr 

uiina- 
>r  him 


on  national  politics;  and  although  he 

enthusiastic  admirers  as  a  man   of 


logical  power,  and  a  Republican  of 
rooted    convictions,    whh  both    rlegative 
and  positive   elements    of  popularity,  al- 
together of  no    ordinary  character,    yet 
most  delegates  hnd  been  elec^d  without 
a  knowledge  that  his  name  Would  be  pre- 
sented before  the  Convent!  .m,  and  were 
naturally   revolving    aj,0llfi   Seward,    or 
Bates,  and  McLean.     At  that  particular 
tune    the   «  Ben  Wade   movement"  was 
much  more  prominent  than   the  Lincoln 
movement;    in  fact  the    Lincoln    move- 
ment was  hardly  regarded  as  a  disturbing 
element.     At  this  time  certainly  it  had 
not  enlisted  the   sympathy  and' support 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  and  he  scarcely  regarded 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln  as  among  the 
possible  issues   of  the  pending  struggle. 
Greeley,  with  the  Blair  family— Francis 
P.,  Sen.,  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  and  Montgomery- 
were  regarded  as  the  head  and  engineers 
of  the  liates  movement,  and  they  labored 
for  him  with  all  the  tact  and  force  of  which 
they   were  possessed.     Notwithstanding 
their   efforts,  the    support  ol'   Bates    was 
almost  confined  to  Missouri,  Oregon  and 
Maryland,  which  States  this  quarter  rep- 
resented, with  some  scattering  followers  in 
a  few  of  the  other  States.     The  friends 
of  Seward  were  trained  politicians.     Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  the  prejudices 
against  their  candidate,  and  the  difficulties 
of  their   position,  they   not  only   seemed 
to    hold   their  own,  but   to    make    head- 
way.    They  were  ready  to  perceive  and 
take  advantage  of  every  error  of  the  op- 
posing forces,  while  their  own  men  were 
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kept  well  in  hand.     In  all  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  in  the  Convention  their  tactics 
were  admirable,  and  success  seemed  sure 
to  crown  their  efforts.     So  late  as   mid- 
night preceding  the  ballot,  when  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  action   and   the  prelim- 
•nary  work  finished;  when  the  Platform 
'Oil  been  adopted,  and  seemingly  the  last 
a>tat<nent  and    last    effort    to    influence 
do  Chios  had  been   exhausted,  and   the 
pkagsm^A-firk  of  calling  the  roll  of  delegates 
to  make  *he  nc/uiriation  yet  remained  to 
be  clone  s  at  this  hour,  when  all  seemed 
settled,  Greeley  sent  a  despatch   to   the 
New  Yoik   Crthune,  which  was  published 
as  follows :     \ 


"  GOV.  SfiWASU  WILL  BE  NOMINATED.—  Ch  W'U/O, 

Thursday,  May  17ft— 11.40  P.  J/.— My  conclu- 
sion, from  all  that  I  can  gather  to-night,  is  that 
the  opposition  to  Gov.  Seward  cannot  concen- 
trate on  any  candidate,  and  that  he  will  be 
nominated.  ir   /-,  ,, 

But  what  at  that  hour  seemed  impossi- 
ble  was  accomplished.     The    concentra- 
tion was  effected.     Henry  S.  Lane,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, although  prefering  McLean  or  Bates, 
finally  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Indiana 
delegation  to   go  as  a    unit  for  Lincoln. 
The   very  able  delegation   from    Illinois, 
With    many  co-workers   from    the   State! 
labored    with   the  energy  of  desperation 
for  Lincoln.     The  political   future  of  Illi- 
nois politicians  depended  on  their  carrying 
the  State   in    I860,   and    they   felt   they 
could  not  do  this  with  Seward  as  a  leader. 
Pennsylvania  stood  out  against  the  com- 
bination    on    Lincoln,   hoping  for  a   final 
concentration    on     Cameron.      They   as- 
sumed that  no  Republican  could  be  elect- 
ed without  Pennsylvania,  that  they  could 
carry  Pennsylvania  only  for  Cameron,  and 
therefore  Cameron    must   be  nominated. 
But  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  lor  vari- 
ous reasons,  had  but  comparatively  little 
influence  in  the  Convention      The  dole 
gates  were  now  rapidly  coming  to  the 


conclusion  that  Seward  or  Lincoln  would 
be  nominated.     Pennsylvania  could   not 
resist    the    forces   that   were   compelling 
this  conclusion,  and  although  disappointed 
and    maddened,  her  delegation  finally  in 
Convention  on  the   second  ballot  cast  4.8 
of  her  54  votes  for  Lincoln.     The  New 
Jersey  delegation,  after  casting  a  united 
vote  for   ex-Senator  Dayton,  divided   ac- 
cording to  personal  conviction  and  prefer- 
ences, casting  on  the  third  ballot  5  votes 
for  Seward    and   S   for  Lincoln.     There 
was  but  one  "original    Lincoln  man"  in 
the  Xew  Jersey  delegation,  and  he  in  the 
confidential  conferences   of    anti-Seward 
delegates  was  carefully  excluded  because 
of  his   belief  in  "  the  irrepressible    con- 
flict" and  the  certainty  of  his  voting  for 
Seward   rather  than    Bates  or  McLean. 
Much  active  work  was  clone  by  the  forces 
opposed  to  Seward  between  "May  17th. 
IL40  P.  M.,"  and  the  assembling  of  the 
Con  vention,  the  next  morning.    Whispers 
of  inroads  in    the  Seward  forces,   and  of 
defection  among  his  adherents  HUed  the 
air,  but  these  wore  old  stories,  heard  but 
heeded  not.     Whether  Greeley  was   di- 
rectly at  work    daring   the  "wee  small 
hours,"    after    sending    his   despatch,    in 
bringing  about  a  concentration   on    Lin- 
coln, or  whether   he  left  others  to  work 
up    the  case   and    carry  into    effect    his 
widely   disseminated    teachings,    reaping 
the   harvest  of  which   he    had  sown   the 
seed,    is    unknown   to    the  writer.     One 
thing  is  certain,— the    case  was  worked 
up,  the  elements  of  opposition  to  Seward 
were  concentrated  on  a-  single  candidate, 
and    Seward    was    defeated.       Although 
Seward's  friends  had  not  lost  confidence 
in  his  triumph,  and  wont  into  the    ballot 
bating    not  one  jot    of  heart  and    hope, 
yet,  when  the  balloting   commenced,  the 
defeat  of  Seward  soon  became    evident 
to    the    well-informed     observer.       Xew 
England    broke    ranks,    casting    19  votes 
for  Lincoln,  32  for  Seward,  and  30  scat- 
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tering.  Virginia,  counted  on  as  certain 
for  Seward,  gave  him  only  8  votes  to  14 
for  Lincoln.  Although  the  first  ballot 
gave    17;:  votes  for  Sesvard    to   102   for 

Lincoln,  yet  it  was   understood    that  the 
greater  part  of  the  reserved  votes-a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  to  determine  the 
result-were   for   Lincoln.     The  second 
.     ballot  resulted   in    184  votes    for  Seward 
and  181.  for  Lincoln,  and   the  third  ballot 
m  IbO  votes  for  Seward  and  231*  votes 
for  Lincoln,  leaving  Lincoln  but  2J  votes 
short  of  a  majority,  which  was  given  him 
by  the    changed  4  votes    in    Ohio    from 
Chase  to  Lincoln.     This  change  was  an 
nounced    with     stammering    speech    W 
Hon-  DaWd  K-  Center,  the  man  for  the 
crisis,  and    the   thousands   present   were 
relieved  of  their  intense  excitement  by 
a  result  being  reached.     When  it  .became 
settled    m    Convention    that  the  contest 
was  narrowed  down  to  Lincoln  or  Seward 
the  delegate  from   Oregon  voted  for  Lin! 
Cfn'^    mt    until 'fa  third' ballot,    and 
when  Uncontest  was  virtually  decided      Air 
Greeley  in  one    respect  gained  his  end 

Seward  was  defeated;    but  'he  candidate 

he  had  supported  and  labored  for  was  not 
nominated.  In  one  point  of  view  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  was  a  Seward  tri- 

•  nmplL     Umo^   had   ever    made  promi- 
*«*  the  moral  eUmerU  ln   tho   g^^ 

question;  and  had  planted  himself  tirmlv 
«*  the  irrepressible  conflict"  doctrine" 
^  was  even  charged  by  his  political 
~s  that  Lincoln  was  the  lather  of 
J«  much  discussed  doctrine,  as  his  fa- 
^mr  way  of  putting  it,  ^A  house  >U- 
v/ded  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  etc 
^^Springfield  speech,  June  17th; 
1^8),  had   been   made    anterior   to   the 

-repressible  couflict"speech  of  Seward. 
With  Lincoln's  supposed  fidelity  to  prim 

tClpIe?  Ulere  *as  a  ^eedom  from  that  bit- 
^Prejudioe,  deeply  inwrought  into  the 
PUWlC  mind'  aW  Seward,    which    re 
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eonc.led    many    delegates    to    voting    for 
Lincoln,  who,  had  the  issue  between  can 
dates  been  presented   in  a  different  form 
would  have  adhered  to  ^^m\. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  Pacts,  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  Qreelev  was  not  a 
Lnicoln  man  in  the  Chicago  Convention 


of  1800.      IT 


s  sympathies  were  not  with 


to,  his  labors  were  not    for  his  ;,enm 
*m,  and  his  vote  -finally  recorded  lor  him 

was  rather  a  protest  against  Seward  than 
a  vote  for  Lincoln.  Even  after  the  nom- 
ination, a  leading  editorial  was  published 
111  the  7nlunc  designed  to  show  that  the 
nomination  of  Bates  would  have  been 
the  right  one  to  make,  stronger  with  the 
people,  and  hotter  calculated  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  the  Republican  party. 

At  the  Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Gree- 
dy was  one    of  the  Committee  on  Plat- 
form  and  Resolutions,  and  was  one  of  a 
sub-committee  of  live  by  whom  the  Plat- 
form was  drawn  up  and  perfected.     His 
SclTiCL's_iil1    tiiis    position  were  of  great 
value.     So  far  as  remembered,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  entirely   silent    during   the    ses- 
sions of  the  Convention,  not   taking  part 
in  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  questions 
winch  occupied  the  attention  of  that  body 

during  the  cam  ass  which  ensued,  result- 
nig  m    the    election  of  Lincoln,  Horace 
Greeley  was  most  earnest  in  the  support 
of  the  Republican  party  and    its    candi- 
dates, and   the    Tribune,   (to  its  old-time 
readers  a  convertable  name   with   Gree- 
ley,) was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments in  moulding  public  opinion,  and  in 
securing  the  triumph  of  the  party      Thv 
action  of.  the  Presidentelect  in  calling  his 
leading  rivals  for  the  nomination   for  the 
Presidency-— Seward,    Chase,  Bates  and 
Cameron— 4o  positions  in  his  Cabinet  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  Tribune.     The  course  of  Mr. 
Greeley  and  the   tribune  with   regard  to 
the  administration  of  President   Lincoln 
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is  a  matter  of  more  recent    history,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  foieign  to  the 

purpose  of  this  article. 

In  writing  as  I  have,  on  "  Horace 
Greeley  an  dthe  Chicago  Convention  of 
ISGO,"  I  have  sought  to  group  together 
in  brief  space  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
which  are    calculated    to    remove   wide- 


spread and  erroneous  impressions.  I  do 
this  from  an  outside  standpoint,  making 
no  pretensions  to  admission  to  the  wide 
circle  of  Mr.  Greeley's  motives  and  senti- 
ments. 

Here  I  dismiss  the  subject,  without 
personal  reflections,  leaving  those  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  can- 
did and  discriminating  reader. 


W  OMAN'S     0  P  V  0  R  T  U  N  I T  I  E  S 
1 1 . 


I  NOTICE,  in  the  second  place,  the 
problem  of  woman's  labor  and  wages) 

i.  e., — her  labor  for  wages.  Ink  and 
breath  have  been  spent  on  this  bubject 
for  a  year  or  two  past  without  stint,  use- 
fully and  uselessly.  Let  me  plainly  say 
that  I  do  not  see  any  force  whatever  in 
the  common  assumption  with  many,  that 
the  female  laboring  classes  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  legislation.  Because  nearly 
every  "woman's  rights"  lecturer  and 
convention  in  the  land  may  argue  so, 
makes  the  fact  no  stronger.  The  simple 
truth  is,  this  question  of  labor  ft>r_wages 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  entirely  foreign  to 
the  design  and  reach  of  statutory  enact- 
ments. Wages  are  solely" under  the  con- 
trol of  demand.  For  example  :  Suppose 
a  law  to  be  passed  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment by  any  school-district  of  a  lady 
teacher,  except  on  payment  of  the  salary 
for  which  a  male  teacher  rnay~be\-m- 
ployed.  Of  course  no  oue  in  his  senses 
would  dream  of  a  law  going  farther,  and 
compelling  the  employment  of  the  lady 
teacher.  What,  then,  will  be  the  inevi- 
table result,  in  districts  where,  as  isTini- 
versallv  the  case,  a  male  teacher  would 
be  preferred  upon  a  uiale  teachers  ^salary? 
The  answer  is  plain.  Simply  to  put  a 
man  into  every  school-room,  and  keep  the 
woman  out  I     She  who,   on   the   old  dis- 


tinction in  pay,  however  unjust  that 
might  have  been  per  se,,  could  have  se- 
cured some  position,  is  now  out  in  the 
cold.  Here,  then,  the  law  would  be  im- 
potent to  confer  the  benefit  intended. 
It  may  be  said  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  choice  because  of  sex  ; 
that  individual  fitness  alone  should  govern 
the  preference.  That  is  true,  and  for 
just  that  I  contend.  But,  suppose  what 
is  not  uncommon  an  equal  fitness :  what 
then  will  you  do  with  the  scruples  and 
prejudices  of  men  on  this  point,  which, 
if  unjust,  do  exist?  Can  any  law  effect 
these?  Unquestionably  not.  And  so, 
again,  would  a  civil  law  fail,  as  all  laws 
must,  to  restrict  demand  for  labor  to 
particular  laborers  and  specified  wages. 
These  matters  must  regulate  themselves. 
Woman's  work  in  the  school-room,  and 
elsewhere,  must  be  equally  acceptable 
to  employers  as  man's  work,  to  secure 
the  same  recompense :  and  here  rests 
the  whole  secret.  This  will  occur  when 
two  other  things  take  place ;  when  wo 
man  demonstrates  fully  her  equal  capaci- 
ty with  man  to  perform  the  labor  she 
undertakes  ;  and  when  men  get  some  such 
touch  of  shame  as  will  force  them  to 
stamp  out  of  existence  an  inequality  of 
wages  for  labor  which  is  merely  based  on 
sex. 
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This  woman's  labor  problem  is,  in 
truth,  a  groat  one  Those  ladies  of  the 
city,  who  loll  iti  pleasimt  parlors  in  crim- 
son, damask  and  silk,  know  nothing  of  it. 
Nor  do  those  who  have  good,  provident 
husbands;  or,  who  have  money  of  their 
own  in  abundance,  willed   them  bv  some 


compromise  of  love,  honor  and  woman- 
hood—of  more  value  to  them  than  life? 
Tell  them  to  get  married?  You 
mock  them  by  it.  Von  taunt  them 
most  bitterly!  No;  they  cannot 
marry.  They  must  work,  labor,  toil — 
not  for  the  love  of  it,  hoc  the  dutv  0f  it. 


kind  relative.     Others,   however,   at   our  but  for  the  pay  of  it !  and  tlmse  you  will 

very  doors  indeed— how   many   can  only  have   believe   toil   under  Cods  shadow! 

be  known  by  the  secret  roll  kept  above  We]},  so  do  hard  working,  crushed-down, 

in    Heaven's    Chancery— are   dependant  poor  we/;,  work  under  ITis  shadow  ;  but! 

npon  their  own  resources  for  daily  bread,  at    the    longest,     it     is     only     until   the 


These  must  earn  in  addition,  perhaps,  a 
support  for  their  fatherless  children. 
Some  are  in  single  life  with  parents  dead, 
and  are  thus  alone.  Some  have  parents 
living  who  cannot  provide  for  them. 
Some  have  husbands  whom  misfortune 
has  overtaken,  and  who  are  heloless. 
Some  have  husband's 'whom  Eum  has  en- 
snared.— and  then  the  wives  are  worse 
than  widowed !  All  these  conditions  of 
life  are  hard.  And  it  is  a  truth  men 
might  well  blush  to  know,  but  one  which 
is  real,  that  the  world  is  cold  to  such. 
Its  heart  is  for  them  unfeeling  and  cruel. 


angels  shall  come  to  bear  them  to  the 
perfect  sunshine  and  rest  of  the  higher, 
and  purer  world. 

The  present  avocations  open  to  woman 
are  about  these:  "sewing  out,"  doing 
service  in  the  kitchen,  teaching  school, 
clerking  in  a  store,  making  bonnets,  keep- 
ing books,  telegraphing — in  all  seven. 
I  do  not  say  none  are  in  other  employ- 
ments, but  that  these  constitute  about 
the  sum  total  of  those  which  custom  and 
fashion  approve.  Leaving  out  the  milli- 
nery business,  which  pays  well,  but  which 
all  cannot  engage,  in  the  average  income 


What  encouragement  does  it  give  them  to  from    these  employments  is    from  §50  to 

earn  their   own    broad?     What  helping  ,$200  a   year,  exclusive  of  board.     This 

hand  does  Society  hold  out  to  these,  that  is  about  what  a  small  boy  can  obtain  (be 

honest    toil     feed    their  cause  he  is  of  the  gems  homo!)  at  ordi- 


they    may   by 

mouths,  am]  clothe  themselves — and 
thoir  children  with  them  ?  An  equal  one 
with  men?  Ah!  let  that  anonymous 
poem  of  "Prayer and  Potatoes"  answer! 
Let  the  moral  of  some  of  Dickens' finest 
portrayals  of  that  kind  of  poverty  answer  ! 
Let   the    sighs   and    tears   a'nd    broken 


nary  work!  Is  there  not.  then,  a  griev- 
ous wrong  somewhere  in  this  matter  ? 
Are  not  custom,  and  fashion,  and  men's 
prejudices  about  this  point,  at  variance 
with  conscience  and  equity  ?  Why,  I 
ask — and  let  those  whom  it  concerns 
answer — are  not  the  avenues  of  mercan- 


hearts  and  wasted  frames,  of  tens  of  (hou-      tile   and  professional  life    thrown    wide 


sands  of  helpless  women  of  this  class  the 
world  over,  answer !  You  may  say, 
dear  reader,  it  is  woman's  "place"  and 
'"lot"  and  "sphere"  to  k®  matried, 
once,    twice,  thrice  if  need  be.  to  have  a 


open  for  this  class  of  workers,  who  must 
labor  in  God's  great  vineyard  of  human 
industry  ?  Why  have  they  not  fall  op- 
portunities to  develop  their  mental  re- 
sources?    Whv,     when     the    stress     of 


home.  Grant  it  for  the  argument.  Then  necessity  compels,  or  the  bravery  of 
what  of  those  who  can  have  no  prospect  ambition  impels  this  class  of  human  be- 
ef a  first,  second,  or  a  third  marriage,  un-  ings  to  work  for  a  living,  do  you,  great 
less  such  as  they  cannot  accept,  but  by  the  Man,  bar  shut  the.  gate  to  remunerate 
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labor?     Why  say   to    any    woman,    wfccr    ionahle  tastes  can  remedv.  it  is  drudgery 
attempts,  according   to   the   Divine  cum 


mand,  to  wrest  from  the  earth  food,  she] 
tor,  clothing,  conitbltaiidindepeRdeHcey-^- 
(>  Thus  far  shall  though  grab  and  toil  and 
dclVe,  but  no  farllier;  hero  is  a  dividing 
line  between  von  and  me  beyond  which  f 
am  a  privileged  worker,  and  you  a  tress- 
passer     You  may  work  that  copper  lode! 
this  rich  gold    mine   we'll  dig  ourselmsJ  r 
And  this  takes  me  to  the  brief  consid- 
eration  of  the  third  point,  wnieh  is   re- 
specting   that   kind     of   woman's    labor 
known  as  home,  or    li  kitchen"    labor.     I 
make   now    no    reference  to    the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  nor.  of  course,  to  the 


shivery.  It  is  slavery  because  it  allows 
no  liberty,  much  less  engenders  a  desire 
for  the  development,  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  purification  of  the  soul.  It  is  letting 
the  earth-nature  bury  the  God-nature. 
Ft  is  allowing  the  brute  force  without 
crush  the  spiritual  woman  force  within. 
It  is  putting  oneself  immediately  under 
the  primeval  curse,  instead, with  Heaven's 
and  one's  own  help,  standing  semi-victo- 
riously,  over  it. 

For  those  who  must  be  in  this  position 
it  is  bad  enough.  May  God  pity  them, 
if  men  don't!  But  for  those  who  can  do 
better;     whose    husbands,     or    parent's 


...     •  ,        ,  "*  i     wjiwoo    liusuuiius,      o      parents 

most  rich,  who  now  pass  thiwh  life  on  ««*   ,  ■         «s  •      i       *    ,     -  H 

n  ,     ,  *        «™*£Q  uic  on  purse  ls  sumcientlv  plethoric  to  buvitheir 

llowerv  beds    of    ease      It    chiehV  ^.,  *■•  an  ,  wuj^utu 

"•'■  time,  and  allow   them   to   acquire  know] 


corns  the  daughters  and  wives  of  onr  or-  edge,  and  develop  the  graces^  life,  it  is 

£jL  tr^  r          T  artlSanS'  mer"  a  Sm'  and'  if  P°Ssib1^   —   than  a  sin. 

cnani^  ana  professional   men    win  Vh-p  n*u,                   ^ 

\       ■                    '     ',0  n<ue  Thy  woman  who,  v.oluntar  iv,  by  the  nor- 

,1  ;:n:  :f  i^n^-'  —  -  *  ^  0^!  or 


supply  of  worldly  riches.  With  them  it 
is  a  rule,  well-established  in  custom,  and 
perhaps  in  the  lack  of  something  higher 
to  do,  to  bake/  iron,  wash  and  sew,  sew, 
wash,  iron  and  bake,  nearly  every  day  in 
the  week  from  morning  till    ixfehfc    They 


from  their  compulsion  (which  is  hardly 
worse)  wears  her  life  out  in  the  tread-mill 
of  domestic  toil  and  anxieties  about 
what  she  shall  next  get  to  eat,  what  she 
shall  next  wear,  and  how  she  may  avoid 
hiring  help  in  the  kitchen,  is  doing  herself 


'dn'thi"«  +m  «n  ♦!,  '    c  ,    ■      ,    .  -  b      v iti  »•"?  w^uwi,  js  uomg  nersen 


womanhood  run  by,  and  the  grave  r.,-j.-. 
to  close  over  a  life  mis-spent— because 
not  ?ce//  spent.  Tiiey  do  not  grasp  even 
the  shadow  of  the  meaning  of  that  beau- 
tiful sentiment,— 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time — 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling 
To' be  living  is  sublime!  " 
But  think  it  paraphrased  instead  : 
'We  are  living,  we  »re  toiling 
With  these  bodies  all  the  time- 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling 
There  is  nothing  that's  sublime.' 
Kitchen  work  and   house-hold    toil    is 
noble  to  the  extent    demanded  by  dutv, 
or  necessity.     But  if  it   be   an  employ- 
ment   which    our   dollars    in     hand,    our 
too  critical  stomachs,  and   our  too  fash- 


contemplate.  If  she  does  it  voluntarily, 
she  substitutes  false  for  true  duty,  an 
animal  for  an  emotional,  upward -ten  ding 
life.  If  compulsory,  through  husband's 
or  father's  penuriousness,  she  should 
gracefully,  not  obstinately,  rebel.  Yet, 
so  strangely,  this  class  works  on  ungrumb- 
lingly,  though  knowing  they  have  qualifi- 
cations higher  than  the  wash-tub  and 
more  congenial  than  the  red-hot  stove, 
and  feeling,  if  they  do  not  express,  an 
agony  of  soul  which  may  muse,  and  die 
musing  with  the  poet  Cornwall : 

"  We  are  born  ;   v/e  laugh  ;  we  weep  ; 

We  love  ;   we  droop;   we  die; 
We  toil  through  pain  and  wrong: 

We  fig  lit— and  fly  I 
0  life,  is  all  thy  song 

Endure  and — die  /  " 
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Remember  I  speak  only  of  the  class  to 
whom    pinching    poverty,    or    the    utter 
lack  of  education   has  not    made  slavish 
physical    toil    a    necessity.     That    even 
this  class  should  be    schooled    in  certain 
physical  arts  requisite  to  a  housewife  is 
true.     That   the  human   frame  demands 
physical  labor  T  admit.      But,  should  not 
—and  here  is  the  point— should  not.  indi- 
vidual circumstances  and  inclination  regu- 
late the  degree,  in  place  of  slavish  cus- 
tom, and  men's  cruelty? 
^    "The  "lack  of  good   domestic   help" 
is   urged    against    my   position.     Well, 
have  you,  Miss  or    Mrs.  Gbjectress,  per- 
severed   strongly    to    get    help?     Have 
yon  paid  properly  the  help  you  have  had  ? 
By  enlarging   the  pittance   custom  often 
fixes  as  the  price  of  servants    to  some- 
thing of  moment  can  you  not  either  re 
tain  what  you  have,  or  secure  good  new 
help  ?     And  have  you  treated  jmi  ser- 


vants well  ?     If  you  answer    "yes,"    to 
all  these— then   let    me  further  ask  you, 
Are  you  living,  and  dressing  in  a  simple, 
inexpensive,    untroublesome   style?      Is 
most  of  your  time  occupied  by  "  fixing  " 
what  is    absolutely  necessary    to    eat,°to 
live,  and  to   wear   to   be  decent,  or  what 
may  be  dispensed  with?     Is  it  an  inex- 
orable   law  of  duty,  or  is   it  fashion  and 
penuriousness    which,  put    in  the  scales, 
make    rest,   culture,  mental    attainments 
and  grace    of  character  kick  the  beam  ? 
Country   girls  and  women  of   this  day 
want  more  time  for  themselves,  and  thev 
have  a  right  to  it.     They  need  it  for  op- 
portunity   to    drink    frequents    draughts 
from  the  stream    of  Knowledge;    to    do 
good  to  others;   to   make  the    world  the 
better  for    their  living  it  it;  to   befitted 
Meed  for  that  immortal  life  whose  qoUtn 
threshold  we  all  imy  press  with  our  feet, 
if  we  only  will  have  the  courage.     Thev 
want  opportunity.  y 


G  N  AY  A  R  D  . 

"Go  Forward!"     Exodus,  xiv:   15. 

I_|  Aa  ING  launched  upon  the  ocean 
JL     Of  some  great  life  enterprise, 
M'  the  waves  in  wild  commotion 

Seem  to  say,  "Go  back!  there  lies 
Danger,  deep  and  dread  fid  onward— 
You'll  be  wrecked  if  you  proceed; 
Thousands  have  already  foundered  ; 
0,  take  heed,  in  time  take  heed  !" 

Stand  amid  the  raging  billows, 

Firm,  unflinching,  fearless,  stand 
With  your  bark  still  headed  onward, 

To  the  waves  this  answer  send : 
"True  a  thousand  barks  were  foundered 

On  this  vast  and  awful  sea, — 
But,  a  thousand  more  have  landed 

In  their  port,  successfully" 
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WffAT  JS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE'! 

On  this  voyage  there  will  meet  you 

Days  of  suushine,  days  of  gloom  ;  ' 

Days  when  Hope's  bright  form  will  greet  you, 

Days  when  grim  Despair  will  come  ; 
Days  when  every  prop  seems  failing 

And  yon  wish  for  speedy  death  ; 
Days  of  calm  and  peaceful  sailing, 

When  there's  joy  in  every  breath. 

Look  not  back  with  longing,  shoreward, 

Think  not  of  the  port  you've  left. 
Let  your  every  thought  be  "forward  !" 

Forward,  if  it  be  to  death  ! 
Welcome  care  and  pain  and  trouble, 

If  success  attend  your  way  ; 
But  despise  a  life  ignoble, 

E'en  with  ease  and  luxury. 

He  who  dares  not,  ne'er  can  conquer. 

Life's  great  prizes  are  for  those 
Who,  unmoved  by  doubt  or  danger, 

Still  press  on,  "what e'er  wind  blows," 
If  they  meet  with  fierce  contentions, 

If  repelled  by  envious  foes, 
Jt  but  spurs  to  new  exertion, 

And  their  zeal  intenser  grows.  Charlworth 


WHAT     IS     MY     THOUGHT     LIKE? 

W'HAT  is  my  thought  like?     Like  a  star, 
That  in  the  highest  heights  is  found  ; 
Seems  firmly  fixed;   but  from  afar 
It  falls  from  heaven  unto  the  ground. 


'Tis  like  the  wind,  gentle  and  slow, 
Now,  how  it  flies  with  angry  will ! 

The  Past  seems  gone — in  vain  to  know  : 
Now  hastens  back  to  fret  me  still ! 


11. 
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DR.     HENRY      VANDERVEER     AND     SISTER 


THE  ECCENTRICITIES  of  men 
of  genius  are  public  proper!}', 
and  such  a  person  was  Dr.  Henry  Tan 
Derveer  of  Bedminster.  I  knew  him 
intimately,  loved  and  admired  him,  and 
to  this  day  consider  him  one  of  the 
ablest  ptrrsicians  Somerset  County  has 
produced. 

He  always  was  a  most  eccentric  gen- 
tleman. He  and  his  sister  Phoebe  lived 
and  died  at  the  old  homestead.  Neither 
of  them  ever  married.  The  Doctor  out- 
lived his  sister  many  years.  Miss  Phoebe 
had  her  own  colored  cook,  and  Doctor 
had  his.  She  had  her  own  flour  barrel, 
and  the  Doctor  his.  She  ate  in  her  room 
alone;  Doctor  did  the  same.  The  man- 
sion was  a  double  house,  with  a  ten  feet 
entry.  Her  room  was  on  one  side  with 
a  stove  in  it;  the  Doctor's  was  on  the 
other,  with  an  open  Franklin.  The  other 
six  rooms  were  handsomely  furnished, 
shut  up  and  seldom  opened.  They  spent 
their  lives  in  these  two  rooms.  They  had 
several  small  negroes  around  them. 

Phoebe  once  fancied  she  could  not  sleep 
in  a  bod,  and  accordingly  reposed  in  a 
rocking  chair,  and  was  rocked  nil  night 
bj  "Ethiopia."  The  colored  is  a  sleepy 
race.  She  had  a  remedy — a  stout  hickory 
stick,  with  a  pin  in  the  end.  This  applied 
to  "  Ethiopia"  kept  him  awake.  Alas! 
for  human  calculation.  The  pin  was  ap- 
plied too  sharply.  The  start  was  sudden. 
The  chair  was  upset.  A  neck  was  almost 
broken.  A  severe  chastisement  tickled 
Afric's  legs.  Misses  went  to  bed  and 
always  slept  there  after  that. 

Once  a  week  she  visited  brother  on 
the  other  side  of  the  entry.  The  heavy 
brocade  silk,  the  largo  lace  collar,  and 
black  kid  gloves  were  put  on.      A  formal 


call  was  made.  A  few  hours  after  Doctor, 
arrayed  in  his  best  English  broadcloth, 
large  ruffled  shirt  bosom,  hair  and  eye- 
brows properly  dyed,  boots  polished,  and 
pants  strapped  down  by  his  servant,  made 
in  return  a  forma]  calk  This  was  alPtlie 
intercourse  for  a  week. 

April  1st  was  a  great  day — the  day  we 
always  pay  interest  in  old  Somerset. 
Misses  in  silk  and  gloves  received  money. 
She  never  allowed  money  to  touch  her 
hare  hands.  There  was  contagion  in  it. 
The  knobs  of  the  door  were  of  brass. 
A  silk  pocket-handkerchief  was  carefully 
placed  upon  the  knob;  then  the  door  was 
opened  by  her.  Once  in  two  weeks  she 
had  a  turkey  roasted  for  herself,  with 
mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions  and  cran- 
berry sauce.  That  dinner  she  always  took 
at  six  o'clock,  and  ate  it  in  bed. 

At  the  age  of  about  70  Phoebe  died. 
There  was  great  preparation  made  for 
the  funeral,  as  many  friends  were  ex- 
pected. Chickens  were  slaughtered,  and 
bread,  pies  and  cakes  baked.  There  was 
fine  cheer  in  the  kitchen.  "  Are  you  not 
sorry  that  Miss  Phoebe  is  dead?''  The 
individual  addressed  was  attending  to  a 
line  chicken  leg.  With  a  comical  look,  he 
replied,  "  I  would  not  care  if  Miss  Phoebe 
laid  dead  all  the  time."  A  month  after 
her  death  there  was  excitement  in  Bed- 
minster  church.  Doctor  hud  caused  a 
handsome  monument  to  be  erected  over 
her  remains.'  Some  said  :  "  Now  we  will 
know  how  old  Doctor  the  is,  because  he  is 
only  a  little  older  than  his  sister."  Doctor, 
true  to  his  instinct,  because  as  a  bachelor 
he  would  never  tell  his  age,  had  neglected 
to  put  Phoebe's  age  upon  the  tombstone! 
There  were  thus  many  disappointed 
people.     After  Phoebe's    death,    Doctor 
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occupied  both  rooms,  with  the   stove   in 
one  and  open  Franklin  in  the   other.     If 
too  warm  he  went  into  the  open  fireplace; 
if  too  cold  into  the  stove  room,   and  this 
was  his  daily  habit.   For  years  he  was  the 
only    white   person    in    tlie     house,    his 
negroes  being  in  the  kitchen.     As  we  all 
know,  he  lived  to  a  great  age,    dyinc  at 
about    95.     You    might    say    lie'  never 
bad  any  disease;  he  were  oat.   He  studied 
his  system  carefully  and  acted  upon  strict 
rules.  He  ate  animal    food,    but  chopped 
it  up  very  fine  with  his  knife   like  mince 
meat.  He  always   had   Indian    upon   his 
table,  either  as   cake   or  corn   bread.    I 
never  remember  seeing  hot  wheat  bread 
used    by   him.     To  regulate  his  system, 


lie  had  baked  apples,    and  ate  largely   of 
the  best  of  oranges  and  pears,     fie' was 
eccentric  in  love  matters.      He  was   also 
very  eccentric  about  timber.  He  had  409 
acres  of  the  finest  land   in    Bedmiuster. 
He  saw  them  cut  down  the  first  tree  for 
ais    new    mill,  gave    a    loud    groan,  and 
would  never  go  to  the  woods   after  that. 
I-  could    write    a   long    article  on  his 
genius.     lie  was  ahead  of  his    age,    and 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  Somerset. 
We  all  know^ibout  his  singular  will,  and 
the  excitement  in  our  County    and  State 
Courts.     As  a  gentleman,   a   scholar,,  a 
physician,   I   much    esteemed    him,    and 
many  have  cause  to  be   grateful    for    his 
superior  professional  skill. 

A.  W.  McDowell. 


MENTAL     CULTURE. 


[Editors  of  Our  Ho¥E:   It   would  be  difficult 
for  me,   and   probably  a  matter  of  but  slhdil 
public  interest,  to  explain  how  J  became  pos- 
sessed ot  the  manuscript  article  which  I  here- 
with  send  you    for   publication,      I   would    not 
.  hke  to  assert  that  it  was  discovered  as  was  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  nor    derived    from   a   super- 
mundane source  through   communication    with 
one  of  the  genii  who  attend  upon    the   goddess 
Minerva.     I  rather  suspect  it  was   excogitated 
from  Vm  brain  of  one    of  that    useful   class    of 
men  which   furnishes   Now   Jersey   with   her 
school  instructors.     1  think  I  know  the  author. 
Hound  and  interviewed  aim  not   Ion-  a*o  at  a 
school-house,  where  he  was  engaged  "in 'teach- 
ing a  thriving   school   of  a-b-c-darums   in  the 
mysteries    of    reading    and    spelling.     I   then 
noticed  that  the  old    mau-ibr    there    was  the 
frost  of  age  on  his  brow-was  very  particular 
m  asking  ids  young   charges    the    meaning    of 
every  word  that  was  difficult,  or  unfamiliar,  by 
which  practice    they    were    learning   to    think 
very  rapidly   and   correctly.     Bu^  although    I 
am  m  doubt  as  to  the  author  of  this  essay  on 
"Mental  Culture,"  1  believe  its   publication   at 
this  tune  will  stimulate  our  teachers  to  adopt  a 
more  thorough  and  accurate  system  of  teaching 
<nan  that  commonly    in    vogue    in    our    public 


M 


schools.  It  has  always  been  a  cause  of  regret 
to  me  to  witness  the  low  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  public  schools,  and  I  trust  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  elevate  it.  R.j 

MENTAL   CULTURE. 

Y    SUBJECT  is  the   training   of 
the  mind.     I  am  to  discuss  and 
to   ascertain    the    best  method    of  culti- 
vating the  mental  facilities,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble  the   human     intellect    to    have    the 
mastery  over  the  objects   with    which   it 
comes  in  contact.     It  is  of  educating  the 
mind;   of  furnishing  it  with  the  ability  to 
acquire   knowledge;  of  accurately   sepa 
rating  truth   from    error;    of   comparimz 
things  together;   of  nicely  discriminating 
between    them;    and    of  reasoning    cor 
reedy,  that  I  speak.     It  is   of  education 
as  commonly  and  publicly    professed    in 
school,  academy  and  college  ;   it  is  of  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  not   of  the   philosophy   of 
the  mind  itself;  that  I  am  to  treat. 

The  mind,   in    its    essence,    is    utterly 
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beyond  our  reach.     We  know  it  by  its 
operations;  and  by  these  only  can   we 
define  and  describe  it.     By  the   wind   of 
a  man  we  understand,  that  in  him  which 
thinks,  remembers,  reasons,   wills.     This 
mind  or  soul  in  man  is  what  distinguishes 
him  from  the  brute  creation,  and  it  is  in 
the  proper  training  and  full  development 
of   the   intellectual    faculties    that   man 
assumes  his  true  character  as  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  his  Divine  Maker.    In  speak- 
ing of  the  mind  as   an    essence   we   are 
brought  into  contact  with  its   operations. 
The  mind   is   active    and    operates    out- 
wardly   upon    surrounding    objects.    'In 
other  words,  we  obtain  a    knowledge   of 
external  things  by  perception.     Through 
the  senses  as  avenues,  objects   impress 
the  mind,  and    are   introduced    into    the 
sensorium;  the  mind  takes  knowledge  of 
these  impressions,  which  are  received  bv 
sensation,  and,  in  return,    it    sallies    out 
and  exerts  its   power   by    perception    to 
apprehend  and   to   understand    what    is 
presented  to  it  through   the   senses.     In 
this  manner  we  communicate   with   the 
material    world    through    the   perceptive 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

But  in  all  things  with  which  the  mind 
comes    in    contact    truth    and    error   are 
mmgled  together:     Hence,  there  is  need 
of  analysis  and  nice  discrimination.    The 
perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  must  be 
exercised,  trained,  qualified  by    compari- 
son, judgment  and  reason  to    distinguish 
between  the  right  and  the  wren-  inevery 
department  of  knowledge.     AtTthis  point 
education,  as  the  right   method    or  train 
mgthe   mind,    enters.     And   education 
for  our  present  purpose,  we  shall    define 
Jls  the   right   culture    of  the   percepMre 
Unities.     Its  end  and  aim    must    be    to 
confer  upon  the  mind  a   habit  of  correct 
thinking.     There   is    anoth  r   branch   of 
education  which  embraces  right-doin*   or 
moral  conduct.     This  refers  to  the  proper 
government  of  the  heart  by  the  dictates 
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of  reason  and  conscience,  as  these  are 
aided  and  rectified  by  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion—moral  training— I  propose  not  to 
treat,  but  rather  of  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  so  that  the  mind  shall 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rhiri-s 
external  to  itself,  through  the  perceptive 
faculties,  which  are  inherent  in  it. 

The  material   world,    nay    the    whole 
universe,  both  material   and   immaterial 
becomes  thus  the  study  of  the    immortal 
mind.     Things  are  in  nature  bv  the   will 
of  the  Creator.     These  have  not  only  a 
certain  -  existence,    but  also    a   definite 
relation    to    one   another    bv    cause  and 
effect.     By  our  understanding  we  are  to 
ascertain,  not    only    the    true    condition, 
but  also  the  exact  relation  so  far  as  possi- 
ble between  them.     We  say   as   far   as 
possible,   for    whereas   some    truths   are 
axiomatic,  or  self-evident,  being  as  step- 
ping stones,  or  serving  as  first  principles 
to    the  mind,    so    also    there    are    other 
truths,  to  the  finding  out   of  which,    and 
to  the  ascertaining  of  them,    there  'must 
be  exercised  a  nice  process  of  investiga- 
tion, a  thorough  sifting  of  particulars?  a 
delicate  separation  of  the  true   from  the 
false,  that  the    mind  -may   be  rewarded 
with  correct  knowledge. 

In  order  to  know  things  and  the  causes 
of  them,  the  mind  must  be   aided    by   a 
process  of  training.     This  is  the  reason 
why   schools,    both    public    and  private, 
why  institutions   of  lenming  are  estab- 
lished   over   the    civilized   world.     The 
human  mind  in  its  infant  state,   as   it   is 
constituted  by  the  Author  of  nature,  is  in 
possession  of  capacities    for  knowledge, 
rather  than  of  knowledge  itself.    Growth 
in  knowledge  comes  by  observation  and 
experience,    towards    the    attainment    of 
which  growth  or  discipline   is   necessary. 
The  infant  perceptions  are  to  be  corrected 
by  a  more  close   and    rigid    scrutiny,    so 
that  what  in  the  first   appearance   seems 
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to  be  true,  shall  be  divested  by  the  mind 
from  all  error  and  falseness.     Hence  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  must  be  rectified. 
The  moon,  for  instance,  which  in  appear- 
ance is  no  larger  than  a  cart-wheel,  must 
.  be  understood  to  be  a  very   large   body. 
•    Thus  in    every   department   of  knowl- 
edge, whatever  is  presented  to  the   mind 
by    the    senses,    by    reflection,    by    the 
imagination;   whatever  is  the    subject  of 
thought,  that  is,  all  that  the  mind    is   en- 
gaged in  apprehending,   must  be  'investi- 
gated, sifted,  analyzed  by  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  mind,  so  that  knowledge 
divested  of  error  may  dwell  in  the  under- 
standing.    Now  the  inquiry   arises,  how 
shall  we  enable  the  mind  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  things  external  to 
itself, — bow  is  the  understanding  to  ap- 
prehend and   to  comprehend  accurately 
things  and  their  causes  ?     For  in  the  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  in  trio  immaterial  world, 
in  the  department  of  physics,    as  well  as 
metaphysics,  truth    and    error   are    com- 
mingled,-out  of  which  mixture  the  mind 
must  grasp  and  rescue  the  truth,  however 
incased  it  ma}-  be  in   the   folds   of  error. 
Evidently  then,  in  order   to    enable    the 
■■■mind  to   make    this    nice   discrimination 
between  truth  and  error  in  universals.    it 
must  be  first  trained  in  particulars  to  form 
a  habit  of  correct  thinking.   And,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  the  mind  in  its  infancy 
learns  around  the    domestic    hearth    the 
lesson    of  attention    and    the    notice    of 
things;  in  fact,  its  education  has  already 
commenced  when  the  child  inquires  why 
such  and  such    a    thing  is  ;  why    this    is 
granted    and    that    denied  ;  what  is  the 
reason  and  the  cause  of  the  many  objects 
which  the  mind  perceives. 

But  tin's  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  things  must  be 
specially  cultivated  under  skilled  tutors, 
that  the  training  may  be  according  to  die 
best  method  approved  by  universal  ex- 
perience.    We  first   enter   the    primary 


school.     Here  the  mental  capacity  in  its 
first  unfoldings  comes  in  contact  with  the 
simple    elements    of   human    thought    in 
written    language.     Words    as    signs    of 
ideas  are  not  only  to  be  remembered  but 
to  be  thoroughly  understood.     The  right 
meaning  and  true  sense  of  words  in  con- 
nected discourse  become  means  of  train- 
ing the  mind  to  accurate  thinking.     The 
object  thus  far  is  to  habituate  the  learner 
to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error  in 
the  recital  of  the  lesson.     To  a  fully  de- 
veloped mind,  to  the  teacher,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson  may  be    verv    easy 
and  very  insignificant ;  but  to  the  scholar 
the  most  minute  particular  is   of  the    ut- 
most importance,  as  it    settles    upon    his 
mind  a  habit  of  thinking  loosely,    if  per- 
mitted and  done  carelessly,  but,   under  a 
good  teacher,  of  discriminating    between 
truth  and  error  at  every  step. 

And  the  fault  mostly    in    primary    in- 
struction is  the  overloading  of  the  memory 
to  the  neglect  of  training  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the   mind.     Facts    are    com- 
mitted to  the  memory  ;   things    unsorted 
are  treasured  up  there  as  so  much  lumber. 
The  pupil,  parrot-like,   repeats  a  long  list 
of  undigested  facts,  which  the  mind  does 
not  grasp,  and  the  memory  only    retains 
for  a  while.      What  is  needed  in  primary 
education  is  a  right  training    of  the   per- 
ceptive faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  sense 
and  meaning,  the  whys   and    wherefores 
of  everything  in  the  lesson— not  simply 
a  committing  to    memory    of  the    lesson 
in    its    undigested    state,    but    rather   a 
thorough  analysis  of  it,  handling  it  as  if 
it  were  a  puzzle    to    be    thoroughly    ex- 
amined and  understood.      In  this  way  the 
mind  is  exercised,  it  learns  to  make  nice 
distinctions,      to     discriminate    between 
truth  and  error,  whether  in    the    spelling 
of  a  word,  the   meaning    of  a    sentence, 
the  solving  of  a  question  in   Arithmetic, 
or  whatever  else  may  occupy   the  mind. 
And    everything     depends     upon     the 
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teacher.     If  he   studies   his   own    ease, 

and  shirks  from  labor,  he  will    make    his 
scholars  commit  a  great  deal  to  memory 
without  the  trouble  of  sifting  and  anal  yziag 
what  comes  before  the  mind.  Many  teach- 
ers do  not  seem  to  consider  that  what  is  of 
most  value    in   their   instruction    is    the 
manner  in  which  they    hear    the    lesson. 
Tiie    lesson    consists,    we    will     say,    or 
twenty  things.     Fifteen  things  are  toler 
My  plain    and    easily  mastered  by  the 
pupil.     The  other  five  things  require  nice 
handling  to  solve  them.     But  the  teacher 
-  is  in  a  hurry,  or  he  does   not  appreciate 
the  advantage    of  that    process    wherein 
mind  comes  into  collision  with  mind,  and 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  pupil  are  ex- 
ercised by  questioning  and  cross-exmaiu- 
ation,  so  that  the  class  no  sooner  reaches 
the  nice  points    of  the   lesson    than    the 
teacher,  partly  to    save    time,    partly    to 
show  his  superior  knowledge,   helps    the 
hesitating  scholar    by   blurting    out    the 
answer.     In  this  manner  the  teacher  and 
the  scholar  between  them  sav  the  lesson 
with  this  remarkable  disadvantage  to  the 
pupil,  that  what  requires  labor,  study  and 
nice  discrimination,  is  supplied  at  once  by 
the  readiness  of  the    teacher.     A    pupil 
taught  in  this  way  gets  a  certain  smatter- 
ing of  things.     What  he  knows  is    in    a 
hap-hazurd,  random  manner.     His    mind 
does    not   acquire  that    nice  edge  which 
enables  it  to    separate  truth    from    error 
in  the  complication  of  things  which  come 
before  it  for  solution. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  teaching, 
if  it  is  a  very  noble,  is  also  a  verv  diffi- 
cult work.  To  know  when  to  explain 
and  how,  to  hit  the  standard  to  which 
each  member  of  the  class,  varying  in 
ability  and  application,  is  to  read*-  to 
work  each  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sharpen,  the  edge  of  perception,  is  a  great 
gift  and  a  necessary  requirement  in  a 
good  teacher.  Some  teachers  have  no 
uniform  system  in  their  method  of  teach- 


ing.    That  is,  they  have   no  settled,    es- 
tablished  order  of  doing  anything.   Some- 
times   they     correct    a     boy's    mistake; 
sometimes  they  do  not.     Their  pupils  in 
their  recitations    vary    with    themselves, 
the  same  boy  at  one  time  doing  his  work 
in  one  way.   and   at  another   differently. 
In  this  manner  the  mind  of  the  pupil  ac- 
quires an  inexact,   loose    habit    of  think- 
ing, which  is  most  injurious    to  .all    true 
scholarship.      It  will  be   observed    that  I 
am  now  speaking  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mechanical  part,  or  the  art  of  teach- 
ing;  but  at  the  same  time  I  beg  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  it,  as   ft   lies    at 
&«    foundation    of  all    valuable    mental 
culture.      For  it  is  by  the  first  going  forth 
of  the  mind,  in  the  right   direction,    and 
the  formation    or  early   habits    that   the 
power  of  nice  discrimination  is  conferred 
upon  the  mind. 

I  would  have  our  teachers,    then— for 
they  form  and  shape  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  their  pupils— see  to  it,  that  they 
aim  at  accuracy    in    the   recitations.     It 
does  not  require  advanced  scholarship  to 
make  a  good  teacher.      What  is  required 
in    an  instructor  is  that  he  possesses  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the   branches   he 
professes  to  teach;  and,  further,    that  in 
the  daily  lessons  he   shall  make  his  in- 
structions instrumental  in  establishing  in 
the  pupils'  minds  a  habit  of  correct  think- 
ing.    It  is  not  learning  so  much  as   how 
to  learn,  that  should  be  the  aim  of  a  com- 
mon school  education.     Lei  us  explain. 
A  child  we  will  say  of  some  six  or  seven 
years,   commences    his    career  of  mental 
training  in  our  public  school.     How  shall 
he  be  trained?  What  shall  he  be  taught? 
Plainly  he  must  be  made  capable   of  re- 
ceiving knowledge  by  improving  the  mind 
itself.     The  mind,    which    is    the    instru- 
ment by  which  he  masters   all    the    diffi- 
culties of  external  nature,  must  be  made 
able,  by  practice   and    discipline,    to    in- 
vestigate, compare,  weigh  and  adopt  the 
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right,  even  when  mixed  up  and  ovcrbur- 
thened  with  complicated  error. 

Let  the  learner,  then,  first   he    put    to 
study  his  muthi'r  tongue.     According    to 
his  capacity  let  him    be    advanced,    step 
by  step,  through  the  usual  series  of  books 
of  English  reading.     The    teacher   must 
see  that  the  whole  class  makes  a  thorough 
work  of  each  lesson,  not   only    question- 
ing them  upon  the  definition  of  the  diffi- 
cult words,  but  also  upon  the  grammatical 
construction  and  meaning  of  every   sen- 
tence. In  thismanner,  the  learner,  instead 
of  reading  the  words  mechanically,  with- 
out attaching  the  right  meaning   to   what, 
he  reads,  would  get    a    habit    of  looking 
beneath  the  signs  for  the  ideas  which  the 
words  convoy.   Every  lesson  in  the  Eng- 
lish reading  books  should  be   thoroughly 
analyzed,    in  fact    should   be    construed 
and  parsed  in  the  same  style  as  an  Eton 
or  a  Westminster  boy    would    serve   his 
Horace  or  Virgil.    And  the  advantage  of 
making  our  common  school  children  criti- 
cal scholars  in   their   mother   tongue   is 
manifest.   Xot  only  is  there  the  exercise 
of  analyzing  the  sentences;   the  pulling 
to  pieces  and  the  setting  together   again 
"of  the  framework  and  scaffolding   of  the 
thoughts,  but  there  is    the    open    sesame, 
the  pass  key,  into  all  the  garnered  treas- 
ury of  the  recorded  thoughts  themselves, 
which  the  learning  of  our  greatest  writers 
has  left  us.     Language  above  evervthin" 
should  be  employed  as  a  means  of  culti- 
vating  the    perceptive    faculties    of  the 
mind.    A  grammatical  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  more  than 
anything   else    serves     the    purpose    of 
mental  training.   For  we  think  in  words. 
We  learn  from  books  lessons  of  history, 
science,  philosophy,  law,  religion,  morals, 
political  economy ;   through  words,  print- 
ed language,  we  connect  with   the   great, 
republic  of  letters  over  the  whole   world. 
A  critical  knowledge   of  language,    both 
living  and  dead,  has  always  been  reckoned 


a  principal  means  of  procuring  a  scholarly 
training  of  the  mind.  Not  that  I  would 
slight  and  disparage  the  ^Mathematics. 
They  form  tin1  other  wing  by  which  the 
immortal  mind  soars  aloft  ;  but  a,  knowl- 
edge of  language  is  more  useful  and  more 
necessary. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  now 
speaking  of  a  study  that  shall  best  serve 
to  develop  and  train  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  mind;  in  fact  of  a  suitable 
exercise  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  fit  state 
to  receive  knowledge.  For  a  knowledge 
of  language  and  classical  scholarship  are 
not  so  much  an  end  as  a  means  to  at 
end.  In  schools  and  colleges  all  minds 
are  trained  in  one  uniform  way.  The 
uncler-graduate  curriculum  or  course  is 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  to  professional 
study.  Before  a  lawyer  is  ready  for  his 
profession,  a  physician  for  his  practice,  a 
theologian  for  his  ministerial  office,  the 
mental  faculties  must  be  first  rescued 
from  their  native  inaptitude  by  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  college  course. 

And  herein  many  mistake  the  true  idea 
and  rationale,  of  education,  which  they 
falsely  assume  to  be  utilitarian.  These 
innovators  would  cut  out  a  short  pas- 
sage to  the  goal  of  learning.  Dispen- 
sing with  the  established  practice  of  first 
preparing  the  mind  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  manhood  avocations  of  secu- 
lar life,  they  would  at  once  draft  off  the 
scholars  in  our  public  schools  into  dis- 
tinct sections,  according  to  their  intended 
pursuits.  Thus  all  the  farmers  would  be 
taken  out  as  a  class  into  the  fields  and 
there  instructed  in  the  art  of  farming  and 
tilling  the  ground.  In  like  manner  all 
intended  for  the  mechanic  arts  would  be 
parcelled  off  and  instructed  in  the  rules 
and  lessons  of  their  respective  callings. 
But  this  is  not  the  true  nor  the  approved 
method  of  education.  Unless  we  can 
suppose  that  all  the  persons  placed  in 
charge   of   public    education   in   the  Old 
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World  and  the  New  have  combined  to  de- 
ceive us,  all  the  true  ideas  of  education 
contemplate  a  preliminary,  preparatory 
discipline  of  tho  mind,  to  enable  it  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  professional  life. 
It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  education,  not 
so  much,  or  not  at  all,  to  furnish  the  mind 
while  at  school  with  a  stuck  of  knowledge 
which  shall  be  useful  to  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  but  rather 
to  free  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
mind  from  the  habit  of  erroneous  think- 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  I  am  en- 
gaged in  the  first  and  simplest  operation 
of  the  mind,  namely,  apprehension.  We 
are  as  yet  in  the  "outward  avenues  and 
lobbies  of  our  subject.  We  are  con- 
cerned to  lead  up  the  ideas  correctly,  and 
to  marshal  them  in  order  in  the  mind  be- 
fore we  advance  to  deal  with  them  by 
comparison  and  judgment, 

And  surely  the  mind  thus  engaged  in 
analysing  the  meaning  of  words,  and   in 
selecting- their  signification  in  continued 
'  discourse  cannot  help  reflecting  upon   its 
own  powers  in  the  act  of  thinking.     It 
must  be  conscious  of  its   own  existence 
as  that  which  thinks;  it  must  recognize 
the.  operation  which  it   performs  as  sepa- 
rate from  the   mind    itself;  and   next   it 
distinguishes  between  the  object    that  is 
perceived  and  the  act  of  perception.    But 
the  objects  perceived  are  simple  or  com- 
plex,   are    variant    in    their    nature    and 
properties.     The  relation  between  them 
and  their  influences  as   cause  and  effect, 
are  subtle  and  hidden.     These  the  mind 
must,  search   out     and    unravel    by   nice 
analysis,  comparison  and  judgment.     The 
elements  of  thought,  as  they  are  discerned 
m  sensible  objects  must  be  taken  up  by 
tho  muul>  combined  and   classified  in  the 
domain  of  knowledge.     Indeed  this  pro- 
cess of  interpreting  written  words  which 
are  the    elements    of   thought,    and   the 
habit  of  combining    them    in    grammati 


cal  structures,  which  furnish  the  under- 
standing with  correct  knowledge,  is 
what  renders    this   preliminary  study  so 

important  to  the    proper  training    of  the 
intellectual     process.      For    from    plain 
words  or  signs  of  sensible  outward    ob- 
jects, we  ascend  to   the  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  mind  as  it  comes  to  deal 
with    abstract  ideas,  which  it    forms    bv 
reflection  on   its   own  thoughts,  bv  com- 
parison,  by  judgment  and  by  reasoning. 
And   it    is   very  evident   that   the  mind, 
which  at  first   in    its  early   training    has 
been  occupied  in    perceiving   accurately 
the  difference  between   the  true  and  the 
false,  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  objects, 
whether  as  they  exist  in  sensible  things,' 
or   in    the    representations    of    them    in 
words— the  mind,  we  say,  becomes  fitted 
by  this  preliminary  exercise   and  disci- 
pline to  advance  into  the  regions  of  the 
pure   intellect  and    to   deal    with    things 
which  are  not  cognizable  by  sense.    Thus 
the  whole  universe  of  thought  not  only 
in    the    material,   but  in  the    immaterial 
clarification  of  it,  opens  now  to  the  well- 
cultured   mind.     Not   only   its   own   ex- 
istence as  a  conscious  being,  separate  and 
apart  from  its  operations,  but  the   exist- 
ence of  other  like  immaterial  existences 
leads  it  up  through  the  chain    of  sentient 
rational  beings,  to   the  very  personality 
and  self-existence  of  the   Uncreate   and 
Infinite.     We  now  open  the  pages  of  the 
intellectual  world   before   the   advancing 
student.    Thoughts,  abstract  thoughts,  the 
relation   of  cause  and  effect,  the  reason 
of  this  conclusion,  the  falsity  of  that  de- 
duction, is  to  be  weighed    by  the  logical 
faculty  which  sifts,  analyses,  weighs,  de- 
termines what  is  proposed  to   the  mind. 
In  this  manner  a   true  system  of  mental 
culture  advances  from  the   knowledge  of 
material,  sensible  objects,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  mind  itself     This  in  the  de- 
partments of  understanding  and   will,    iu 
the  contemplative  scope  of  its  operation 
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and  in  its  active  powers  as  self-acting  and 
originating  motion  in  matter  will  form  the 
study  of  rhe  advanced    student.      From 
self-consciousness  and  the  power  of  origi- 
nating thought  by  reflection  and  memory, 
we  enter  into  a  world  of  intellectual  reali- 
ties.     Not    only    other   minds    but    the 
thoughts  of  other  minds  come  thus  within 
the  sphere  and  scope  of  our  cognition.   This 
world  above  sense  now  receives  the  stu- 
dent's attention.    He  holds  commerce  with 
other  men  through  their  recorded  and  ex- 
pressed thoughts.    Figures  and  metamor- 
-  phoses  represent  the  inner  workings  of  the 
mind.    Poetry  reveals  the  creative  fancy 
and  the  force  of  the  imagination,  whilst  re- 
lations of  duty  and  obligation  impose  the 
necessity  of  establishing  certain  rules  and 
methods  of  mutual   intercourse   in  every 
day  fife. 

"Without  a  previous,  careful  training  in 
the  primary  departments  of  knowledge, 
where  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  led  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  false,  in  the  causes  and  effects 
of  outward  sensible  objects  whose  proper- 
ties are  those  of  figures,  extension,  mo- 
tion, the  mind  cannot  aspire  to  investi- 
gate with  any  degree  of  certainty  those 
ideal  truths  which  dwell  in  the  region  of 
the  pure  reason. 

For  it  is  very  sure  that  not  only  sensi- 
ble objects  which  have  outward  qualities. 
but  also  abstract  truth  concerning  mental 


and  moral  science,  are  set  forth  and 
learned  by  words  which  are  by  general 
consent  employed  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
knowledge.  Thus,  language  which,  as  a 
means  to  discipline  the  mind  in  the  first 
and  earliest  stages  of  its  operations,  con- 
fines its  service  to  the  easiest  and  plain- 
est investigations,  becomes  an  aid  to  the 
reason  m  the  more  abstruse  sciences,  to 
ascend  to  the  utmost  reach  of  human 
knowledge.  With  words  and  the  ri-ht 
use  and  assistance  of  words,  as  elements 
of  thought  we  pass  from  the  known  to 


the  unknown  range,  from  the  conditioned 
to  the  absolute,  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  spiritual  world,   and    people   it  with 
beings  which  are  not  cognizable    to    our 
senses.     The  whole  world  of  relation  and 
duty,  not  only  between  man  and  his  fel- 
low-men, but  the  still  higher  duty  of  man 
to  his  Maker,  is  here  ascertained  and  set- 
tled   by  words.     Nay,   the    whole    ideal 
world  is  laid  open   to    the  flights  of  the 
imagination.      The    \ohy    thoughts    and 
high-born  fancies  of  the   poet  are  allied 
to  words.     All  that  science  discovers,  all 
thai  the  mind  invents,  in  the   regions  of 
taste  and  beauty  ;  the  creations  of  genius, 
the  gleanings  of  philosophical    inquiries; 
these  marshal  themselves  in  distinct  and 
intelligible  groups  before   the    detective 
glance  of  the  immortal  mind. 

Hence  we  argue  that  mental  culture 
is  best  prosecuted  by  a  critical  knowledge 
of  language,  from  first  to  last.  Of  course 
books  are  to  be  selected  for  their  special 
uses.  Not  only  for  the  practical,  everv 
day,  useful  information  which  treatises 
designed  to  furnish  knowledge  in  particu- 
lar brandies,  whether  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, mechanic  arts,  professional  skill, 
are  books  to  be  sought,  but   also  for  the 


elucidation  of  science,  for  the  investiga- 
tion o^  truth,  and  the  right  clasification 
ot  the  facts  of  sonology,  political  econo- 
my and  general  history.  And  to  the 
mind  thus  exercised  and  trained  in  the 
intricacies  of  abstract  thought  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  argue  that  the  insight  into  physi- 
cal science,  such  as  Geology,  Chemestrv 

yea,  the  Mathematics  which  in  Geome- 
try, and  Algebra  has  to  deal  with  magni- 
tude and  numericals,  quantity  becomes 
plain  and  easy.  The  whole  domain  and 
territory  of  universal  being  becomes  thus 
subject  to  the  searching  inquisition  of  the 
practiced  mind. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  a 
limit  to  the  lofty  aspiration  of  the  well- 
trained  intellect.     Step  by  step,  from  the 
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familiar  objects  of  common  experience, 
the  reason  advances  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments oi'  universal  knowledge.  The 
world  of  mailer  and  of  mind  opens  before 
the  quick  gaze  of  the  immortal  intellect, 


whilst  a  new  universe  of  ideal  existences 
is    created,  and    brought  to  view  by  the 


aid    ot 

'.renins 


imagination    and    the    power    of 


Schoi.asticus. 


OUR     OLDER     CHURGHES-bAMINGTON.* 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  study  which 
so  readily  interests   the  mind    as 
that  of  history.     It  is    like    living    our- 
selves through   the   ages    that    are    past. 
We  seem  to  be    on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with    the  generals    and   orators 
and   poets    and   philosophers    of  ancient 
Greece,  and  io   be  eye-wimesses   of  the 
rising  power  ol^  Rome  and    her   gradual 
decline,  until,  enfeebled  by  her  vices,  she 
becomes   an   easy  prey  to  northern  Bar- 
barians.    We  mark  the    gradual    forma- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Modern  Europe, 
their" mutual  contests,  and  internal  strifes! 
We  accompany  our  forefathers    in    then- 
perilous  voyages  across  the  wide  A  tlantic 
to  this    hind,  sympathize   with    them   in 
their   trials    and    hardships,    and    rejoice 
'  with  them  in  their  ultimate  establishment 
of  a  Colony  on   our  shores.     The  scenes 
of  our  Revolution,  too,    rise    before    us. 
We  are  present  at  each  battle-field,  trem- 
bling for  the  issue,  and   when   finally  the 
independence  of  our  country  is  achieved, 
our  hearts  leap  with  joy  as  did  theirs  who 
were  the   actors    in  these  great    events. 
The  perusal   of  history  thus    carries  us 
back  thousands  of  years,  and  gives  us,  as 
it  were,  a  life  of  fir  greater  duration  than 
that  of  Methusalah.     Koris    this    more 


[^Extracted  at  our  request  from  an  historical 

sermon  delivered  to  the  Congregation.  The 
brief  preface  is  go  pood  that  wq  retain  it — 
Eds.] 


pleasurable  gratification   unattended  with 
substantial   profit.      We  wisely  value  the 
lessons   which   experience   teaches;  and 
what  is  history  but   the  detail  of  experi- 
ence?— the  experience  not  merely  of  in- 
dividuals, but    of  whole  nations;   not   of 
our  generation,  but  of  all  past  generations. 
-Americans  especially  should  be  students 
of  history,  if  they  desire  to  preserve  their 
inestimable    privileges,    and    avoid  those 
rocks  and   shoals  on  which  so    man 3-  for- 
mer Republics  have  been  wrecked.   Chris- 
tians, too,  do  well    to  study  history  ;   for 
God  reveals  himself  therein.     Re  has  so 
revealed  Himself  in    His  written  Word, 
teaching  us  what  He  is  by  what  Ho  has' 
done,  and  here  in  the  passage  with  which 
1  introduced  the    discourse  we  find  Him 
directing  his  people  Israel  to  review  His 
past    dealings    will;    them.      Thou    shall, 
says  He,  renumber  all  the  ,nny  ichirh    the 
Lord  thy  God  ltd  thee.     I  deem  it,  there- 
fore, not  unsuitable  to  this  day  and  place 
to  lay  before  you  such  details  of   the  his 
tory.  of  this  Congregation  as  I  have  been 
able    to    collect  from    our    own    Church 
books,    from   the    records  of   the  Mother 
Presbytery    and    those  of   New    Bruns- 
wick, which  have  been  carefully  searched 
for  that  purpose,  and  from  tradition. 

And,  first,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark  upon  the  name  which  we  bear. 
AY  e  have  in  fact  two  names.  Our  Dame 
m  law,  according  to  the  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  in    1783,    is,     "The   Presbyterian 
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Congregation  at  Bedminster,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Somerset   and  Hunterdon."     By 
this  name  alone  can  we  receive,   hold,  or 
convey  property.     The    name    by  which 
we  are  generally  known,    is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  stream  near  us,  called  by 
the  Indians,  and    also  in    the    older  stat- 
utes of  our  State,  and  on   Gordon's    first 
map,  the  Mlamztunk,  but  sharing  in  the 
fate  of  many  majestic  Indian  appellations, 
it   has    now    been  flattened    down    into 
Lamington.     With  regard  to  the  time  of 
our  organization,  the  first  record  in  rela 
tion  thereto    is  found  in    the  Minutes  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.   At  a 
meeting  held  at   AmwelL    October  I  lth, 
1739,  the  second  year  of  the    existence 
of  that  Presbytery,  the  record  is  in  these 
words:    "*A    petition    from    Lamintunk, 
in  order  for  supplies,  being  offered  to  the 
Presbytery,  they    ordered    Mr.  Rowland, 
to  supply  them   the    3.9th    hist/'     At   a 
subsequent  meeting,    three  weeks   after- 
wards, at  Xew  Brunswick,  it  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Rowland    reported   that  he  had 
"complied    with    the     order    respecting 
preaching    at     Lamintunk.'"       Whether 
he  preached  here  on    any  other  occasion, 
does    not    appear,    although    doubtless, 
theirs  were  other  services,    both    before 
and  afterward,  which  Ivd    to    the  organi- 
zation of  a  Church  and  the  call  of  a  pas- 
tor  in    the  Spring    oi    1740.      You  will 
perceive,     therefore,    that      this    church 
dates    back     one     hundred    and    thirty- 
three    years     from     the     present    time, 
and    that    it    came    into    existence    at 
the  time  of  the  great  revivals  in  our  land, 


*A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Rowland  was 
written  by  the  Ilev.  Archibald Alexander,  for 
his  Leg  Coihje,  published  ia  1845.  He  describes 
hiru  as  "a  boanerges  in  d 
of  the  law  against  in 
that  he  acquired  aai 
so  often  given  to  faithful  preachers  :  '  the  hell- 
tiro  Rowlaud."  '   A  writer  of  1800  sa^3  of  him  : 


louncmg  thy  terrors 
liteiit  sinners,  insomuch 
the  irreligious  the  title 


under  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  the 
Tennants  and  their  coadjutors,  of  whom 
Mr.  Rowland*  was  one.  This  Church, 
with  many  others,  then  sprang  into  be- 
ing under  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed,  where,  out 
of  a  very  small  population,  converts 
were  numbered  by  thousands. 

The  first  preaching  place,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  barn    on  the  farm   now 
owned  by  Hezokiah  Eyck,  and  probably 
occupied  the   same   site   as  the    present 
barn.     But.  as  we  learn  from   our  Trus- 
tee Books,  in    1740  a   house  of  worship 
was    erected    on    our   present  lot.     The 
deed  for  the  lot,  signed  by    James  Alex- 
ander and  Daniel  Dunster,  is  of  the  date 
of  March,  1743.    but    it   speaks    oi'   the 
Church  as  already  built,     As  an  item  of 
some    interest,    I  mention    that    the  sum 
paid  to  the    carpenter,  Israel    Ross,  was 
£134.     This    building  had  on  the  lower 
floor,    thirty- six    pews,     and   a    gallery 
with       twenty-two      pews,       and     was 
probably     the      first      Church      edifice 
erected      within      ten     miles      of     this 
place,    the    Lutheran     Church    of    Xew 
Germaniown     being    built    nine     years 
afterf     The  erection  of  the  building  was 
simultaneous  with  the  call  of   the  paster, 
as  on  April  1st,  1S40,  the    first  payment 
was  made  to  the  carpenter;   while  under 
the  very  same  date  there  is  the  following 
record    oi'    Presbytery   held  at    Buskine 
Ridge:   UA  call    for    Mr.    McCrea    was 
presented    to    the    Presbytery  from    the 
people  of  Lamettmk,  Lebanon,  Peapack, 


1:  Possessing  a  commanding-  eloquence,  as  well  as 
other  estimable  qualities,  he  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  was  much  celebrated  throughout;  the 
country." 

fin  Ous  IToliE  for  March,  pages  117 — 118. 
Col.  Honeymau  gives  reasons  why  the  Church 
at  New  Germantown  must  have  been  limit  pri- 
or to  1749,  the  currently  received  date. — Eds. 
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Readington,  and    Bethlehem,   which    he 
accepted."     Bethlehem  was  then  proba- 
bly a  separate  congregation,  taking  apart 
of  the  service  of  Mr.  Me.  Crea;  while  the 
other  districts  constituted  the  Congrega- 
tion   of    Lamingtpn,    the    Township    of 
Tevvksbury   being    then  a    part  of  Leba- 
non.    As  the  Congregation  was   not  in- 
corporated until  1783,   its    temporal  con- 
cerns were  for  many    years  managed  by 
a     committee.       The     first     committee 
chosen  in  1740,  were  John  Craig,   Wm. 
Jones,  Richard  Porter,  and  William  Hu- 
gein.     To  these  were    added,    in    1742, 
Ephriam  Lockhart,  Wm.    Logan,    James 
-  Fullerton    and    Henry  Sloan.     In    1749 
we  find  on  that  committee  Ralph  Smith, 
John    McFerren,  Wm.    Colwell,    Robert 
Rosbough,  Peter  Demum  Wm.  Bay,  and 
Thomas  Van    Horn.     Descendants  from 
most  of  these  persons  are  still  connected 
with  us,  or  have  been  so  during  my  min- 
istry.    The  name. of  Wm.   Jones  "is  no- 
ticable    as    the   husband    of  Hephzibah 
Jones,    whose    grave-stome    records    her 
■  death  in  1740,  being    the  oldest   date  in 
our  cemetery. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  McCrea  thus  became  the 
first  pastor  oi  tins  Church,   He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Jane  McCrea, famous  in  the  history 
of  oar  Revolutionary  war,  whose  murder  by 
.the  Indians  in  the  service  of   the  British 
Government  so    much    exasperated    our 
people,  and  thus  contributed,  it  is    sup- 
posed, to  their  victory   at  Saratoga   over 
the  army  of  Burgoyne.     As  the  records 
of  the  Church  session  prior    to  1309   are 
not  to  be  found,  we  can  give  no  detail  of 
the  result  of  Mr.  McCrea's  ministry.   Be- 
ing a  member  of.  the  Presbytery  ol  New 
Brunswick,  which  was   so    distinguished 
for  the  Christian  zeal    and  activity  of  its 
ministers,  we  may  naturally  inier  that  he 
must  have   partaken  of  the  spirit  of   his 
associates,  and    that   his  labors  were  not 
without   the  Divine  blessing.     The    fol- 
lowing, among   other   names,  are    found 


in  the  congregational   lists  of  his  pastor, 
ate:   David  Ueriot,  John  Henry,  Robert 
Barclay,  Derick    Zutfen,    James  Adams, 
Patrick  Brown,  Aaron    Billy,  Peter  Mc- 
Dowell,  Ephraim  McDowell,    Jacob  Van 
Derveer,      William     Hoagland,     James 
Gaston,  William  Liun^Rubert  Simonton. 
Wm.  Sutton,  Jacob  Ten  Ike,  Wm.  Todd, 
Matthias     Lane,     Garret    Lane.    Gilbert 
Zutphen,  Bryan  Lafferty,  James  McLw- 
en,  Mrs.  Mehelm,  John  Voorhees,  Aaron 
Beekman,     Christopher    Beekman,     An- 
drew Leak,    Benyew   Dunham,    Christo- 
pher Longstreet  and  John  Stillwell.   We 
find   also    that    in     1752    there     was  an 
agreement  to  enlarge  the  building,  which 
shows    that    the    Church   was  then  in  a 
prosperous  state.     At  a  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery   held   at    Bedminster,  i.  c,    Lam- 
ingtou,  Oct.  2.1st,  17G6,  according  to  the 
record,   Mr.    McCrea,    having   for    some 
considerable    time   labored    under    great 
bodily  indisposition,  which  had  rendered 
him  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  requested   a.  dismission.     This  re- 
quest was  granted,  after  the  Presbytery    ■ 
had  asked  and  received  from  the  Congre- 
gation   a    pledge    that    they    would    not 
leave  him    without  some    support  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  inasmuch  as  he  had  given 
to  them    the    vigor    of  his    days.     Thus 

closed  the  term  of  the  first  pastor,  viz., 

of  twenty-six  and  one-half  years.     Three 
years  afterwards  Mr.  McCrea  died,  at  the 


age  of  59. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McCrea 
the  Congregation  was  without  a  pastor 
for  three-and-a-half  years,  the  pulpit  be- 
ing supplied  from  abroad.  At  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  held  at  Basking  Ridge, 
April  17th,  1870,  it  is  minuted  that  a  call 
from  the  people  of  Bedminster  to  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Halsey  was  presented,  andPres 
bytery  agreed  to  meet  at  Bedminster  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  him.  At  this  time, 
and  during  Mr.  Halsey 's  pastorate,  there 
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appears  on  our  list    for  the  first  time  the 
additional  names  of  Rue,  Darling,  Haga- 

man,    Harris,   MeKinstry,    John    Moore, 
Wykoff,    Joseph  Smith,    Robert  Caskey, 

Dr.    Barnet,    Kirkpatrick.    Robert    Blair, 
Kphraim    Rush,     John    Armstrong    and 
James   Mullen,     Previous    to    Ins  settle- 
ment  in  this  place,  Mr.  Haisey  was  a  tu- 
tor in  Princeton  College.   In  consequence 
of  the  depreciation    of  the    Continental 
money,  issued  after  the    commencement 
of  the  War,  Mr.   Haisey  was  obliged    to 
support    himself   by  giving  a  part  of   his 
time      to     'secular      employment.        He 
died    October  2nd.  1780,   aged  47.     He 
was  the  uncle  of  three    ministers  of  that 
name,  one  of  whom  was    in    the    Dutch 
Church,    the    others    (now  living)  in  the 
Presbyterian.     At  a  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery   held   shortly    afterward   at  Basking 
Ridge,  notice    is  taken  of  Mr.   Kalsey's 
death,  and  also    that  a   petition  was  pre- 
sented by   Mr.  Adams    praying  supplies 
for    Bedminster    Congregation    and    the 
privilege  of  applying  to  adjacent  Presby- 
teries, il  a  sufficient  number  of  supplies 
could  not  be  obtained  from  their  own. 

Acting  on  this  leave,  then  obtained,  in 
the  following  Spring,  that  of  1782,  they 
'obtained  the  stated  services  of  Dr.  John 
Rodgers,  pa-tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  political 
principles,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  his  charge,  New  York  being  then 
occupied  by  the  British  Army,  h  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  that  day,  as  indeed  they 
have  been  at.  all  times,  were  to  a  man 
open  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  were  therefore  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to   tbe  enemy.  '  Dr.  Rodgers 


chased  a  parsonage  farm — the  farm  it  is 
said  which   now   belongs   to  Mr.  Beaver. 
This    they  sold    to   Thomas    Lambert  in 
the  spring  of   1784,  and    in  the  Fall  pur. 
chased  for  the  residence  of  their  minister, 
from  the    estate  of  John    Demand,    the 
farm  now  owned  by  Hezekiah  Eyck.     Of 
the  new  families  which  became  connected 
with  the  Congregation  during   Dr.  Rodg- 
er's ministry,  we  find  the  name  of  Anan- 
ias   Mulford.    Simon    VI let,  and    Robert 
Little.     Immediately  after  the  withdraw- 
al of   Dr.  Rodgers,  Wm.    Boyd,    then    a 
licentiate,  visited  this  people,   and   spent 
most  of  the  Winter  here,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it  laboring  among  them,  and  under  the 
date  of  June  15th  of   the  following  year, 
1784,  we  have  the  record  of  Presbytery, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Pennington  :    "  The 
Congregation  of  Bedminster  having  ob- 
tained liberty  of  Presbytery,  presented  a 
call    10    Mr.  Boyd,  who    was    under    the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  Pa., 
which  call    he  accepted.     Mr.  Boyd  was 
ordained    and   installed    on  the   20th    of 
October   following,  Dr.   Spencer    preach- 
ing   the    sermon,    and    Mr.    Kennedy  of 
Basking  Ridge  presiding  and   giving  the 
charge.''     Concerning  Mr.  Boyd,  there  is 
one  concurrent    testimony,  that    he   pos- 
sessed extraordinary  talents  as  a  preach- 
er.    Multitudes  came  from    a  distance  to 
hear    him.     The    First  Church    in    New 
York  sought  to  re-obtain  his  services  as  its 
pastor.     His    personal    appearance    was 
commanding.     It  is  said    that  the  senti- 
ment induced  by  him   was   rather  that  of 
awe  than    of    affection.     His    pastorate 
has  always  been  referred  to  as  the  palmy 
days  of  this  Congregation.     The  number 
of     communicants,     however'     was     not 
large,  as  in  the  year  1801  there  were  re- 


remained    in   charge    here  two  and-a-half  ported  to  Presbytery   only  eighty.     This 

years,   -until    November    1783,  whom  on  is  surprising,  considering  the  fact  that  at 

the  restoration  of  peace,  he.  returned  to  that  time  there  were  one  hundred  pew  rent- 

Nevv   York.     Previous    to    his    coming  ers,  and  the  Congregation  spread  over  a 

here,  m  1768,  the  Congregation  had  pur-  large  portion  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
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by  the  Churches  of  Peapack,  Bedminster, 
Pluckarain,  North  Branch,  White  House, 
the    New     German  town    Churches    and 
Fox  Hill  .It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  how 
ever,  that  the  country  was    sparcely  set- 
tled,   although    the    chief  reason   of  the 
small  number  of  communicants  was,  most 
probably,  that    the  cause  of  religion  had 
not   recovered    from    the    severe    shock 
which  it  received  from  our  Revolutionary 
War,  and  infidelity  extensively  prevailed, 
even  in  the    high  places  of  our  country. 
With    all    our    natural    predilection  for 
olden  times,  it  can  not  bo  denied  that  the 
Gospel  exerts  a    far   more  general  influ- 
ence in    our  land  now    than  it    did  then, 
and  that  there  has  been  a.  great  improve- 
ment in  morals.     The  number  of  commu- 
nicants, even    in    the    last  year    of  Mr. 
Boyd's  ministry,  as  reported    to  Presby- 
tery,   was   but  one   hundred    and    five. 
In   Mr.    Boyd's    time    communion    sea- 
sons    were    great      occasions      in    this 
church,     and    drew     together     a     large 
crowd."    The    Friday    preceding     was    a  ' 
fast  day,  when  the  pastor  preached,  com- 
mencing  at    12    o'clock.     On    Saturday 
afternoon  a  neighboring  minister  preached 
the    preparatory    lecture.     On    Sabbath 
morning  the  pastor  preached  the  actim 
sermon.     The   ordinance    was    then    ad- 
ministered  at   tables,  generally    five   in 
succession,  with  long  addresses'  at   each. 
After  a   short  intermission,    the  visiting 
minister  preached.     On  Monday  morning 
a*    10    o'clock    he    preached  again,    and 
then  closed  the  solemnities.     This  I  pre- 
sume was  also  the  course    under  the  ter- 
mer ministers,  and  such  is  the  custom  in 
Scotland  at  the  present   day  in  the  rural 
parishes. 

At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  April  '28, 
B807,  it  is  recorded  that  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  Mr.  P-yd,  which  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  performing 
parochial  duties,  supplies  were  asked  for 
his  pulpit.     Within    three    weeks   after- 


ward,   on    the  17th    of  May,  1807,     Mr. 
Boyd  died  in  the  4  9th   year    of  his  age, 
and  the  23rd  of  his  ministry,  this  Church 
having    beer]   his   first  and    only    charge. 
His   funeral   sermon  was   preached  by 
Dr.   Finley    of  Basking   Ridge.      Among 
the  new  families  introduced  on  our  books 
in    Mr.   Boyd's  time,  we    find,   in    1787 
John  Boylau  Simon    Hagaman,   Thomas 
C.  Lambert, Wm.  Mclis.sa.qk,  John  Day. 
kinck;    1789,   Henry   Traphagen,    Aaron 
Melick;     1792,     Peter    Nevius ;     1793, 
John     Honeyman,     David     Traphagen, 
Thos.    Wolverton  ;    1795,   Isaac  Farlee, 
John    M.     Williams,     Jeremiah     Field, 
Joseph    Ann  in,    Abm.  Van    Dyke,    Job 
Lane,     Abraham    Simonson,    Jehu    Me- 
Bride;      1796,     Abraham     Ten.     Eyek, 
Henry  Field  ;  1797,  Cornelias  Powelson  • 
1798,  John  Finley,  Henry  Stevens,  Thos. 
Stout,    Andrew  Yosselier,  Nicholas    Ar- 
rowsmith,     Everet    Bergen;     1S00,    Dr. 
Isaac  Ogdeu;   1801,    Francis   Hagaman, 
Henry  Blackwell,    Gabriel  Vnndervoort, 
Gilbert  Low,  John  Bunn  ;    1802,  Samuel 
Potter,    Andrew    Van     Derbeek;   1803, 
John     Beekman,      Jeremiah     Voorhees, 
Henry  Kennedy;    180  4,    Benjamin.   Lar- 
zalier;    1806,   Aaron   Longstreet;    1807, 
Wm. Lambert    In  1784,  and  also  in  1807, 
the  Church  edifice  received  considerable 
repairs.     In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  par- 
sonage in  repair  by  the  Congregation,  in 
1801  it  was  sold  to  the  pastor. 

After  the  death  of  a.  minister  so  highly 
esteemed,  the  people  found  great  difficulty, 
as  is  common  in  such  a  case,  in  uniting 
to  call  a  successor.  The  strife  was  so 
serious  and  so  prolonged,  that  the  Pres- 
bytery sent  a  committee  of  conciliation, 
and  alerter,  though,  as  subsequently  ap- 
pears, with  little  effect  At  length  in 
June,  I  .SO 9,  a  call  from  the  majority  was 
presented  through  Presbytery  to  the 
Rev.  Enoch  Burt  of  Massachusetts,  and 
accepted    by  him.     Such,    however,  was 
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the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  minori- 
ty, that  the  Presbytery  did  not  see  fit  to 
install  him  as  pastor  until  nearly  a  year 
afterwards,  in    May,  1810,    although  Mr. 

Burt  labored  herein  the  meanwhile  as 
a  stated  supply.  .Mr.  Burt's  ministry 
was  brief,  terminating  in  1813.  From' 
the  sessional  records  of  his  day,  which 
are  the  oldest  now  to  be  found,  we  learn 
that  50  were  received  into  communion 
during  this  period,  the  walls  of  the  spir- 
itual house  still  going  up  even  in  troub- 
lous times.  Among  the  new  names  in- 
troduced'in  Mr.  Burt's  day  were  Martin 
Bunn,  John  Crater,  David  Beach  and 
Isaac  Van  Duyno. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Burt  was  the 
Rev.  Horace  G-alpm,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  the  pastor  of  this  church  on 
the  loth  of  June,  1814,  and  continued 
here  until  his  resignation  in  April.  1825, 
a  term  of  about  eleven  years.  During 
this  time  123  persons  were  received  into 
communion.  The  largest  ingathering  was 
in  1822,  when  53  were  received  into 
the  Church.  That  was  a  time  or  groat 
revivals,  not  only  in  this  but  in  the 
neighboring  churches  of  Basking  Ridge 
•  and  Somerville.  It  was  doubtless  the 
springing  up  of  seed  sown  long  previous- 
ly, as  is  the  ease  with  most  revivals 
which  are  not  spurious.  But  it  was  un- 
der the  visits  and  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Truman  Osboru  that  the  results  were 
manifested.  With  all  this  increase  of 
communicants,  however,  the  Congregation 
was  sensibly  diminished.  This  was  in- 
duced by  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
which  were  the  removal  of  Presbyterian 
families,  their  farms  passing  into  the 
hands  of  members  of  other  denominations, 
the  dissensions  still  existing,  and,  doubt- 
Jess,  to  the  very  unseemly,  and  uncom- 
fortable condition  of  the  Church  edifice. 
During  the  last  part  ofijr.  Galpiu's  min- 
istry, the  erection  of  a  new  house  was 
often  discussed.     Nothing   however  was 


effected  until  the  year  after  his  removal, 
when,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1826,  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  present  edifioe,  was  laid, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  then 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  ft  was  shortly  after  this  event,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  that  by  special 
invitation  the  present  pastor  first  visited 
this  place.  The  old  Church  had  then 
been  taken  down.  Service  was  'held  in 
an  out-building,  with  a  temporary  shed 
attached  to  it,  on  the  lot  where  he  now 
resides.  He  preached  two  Sabbaths, 
when  he  received  a  call  nearly  unani- 
mous, and  on  the  11th  of  July  came  to 
reside  among  you.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
ton, on  tiie  8th  of  August,  the  services 
being  held  in  the  new'  house,  as  yet  in  ?-n 
unfinished  state.  At  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlement the  number  of  communicants 
was  152.  The  largest  number  since  at 
any  one  time  was  in  1843,  when  it  was 
222.  The  principal  seasons  of  ingather- 
ing were  1820,  when  there  were  received 
2S;  1331,  3S;  1837,  21;  1840,  21; 
1842,26;  1862,  55.  At  present  the 
whole  number  is  but  140,  or  more 
than  two  to  each  family.  This  diminu- 
tion is,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  organization  of  new  churches 
on  the  outskirts,  the  passing  of  marry 
farms  to  the  ownership  of  persons  at- 
tached to  other  denominations,  the  re- 
moval of  our  young  men  to  cities  and 
villages,  while  tew,  comparatively,  have 
been  received  from  other  churches.  The 
following  persons  now  deceased  are 
known  to  have  entered  the  Gospel  min- 
istry from  the  membership:  Jacob 
Fields,  of  Stroudsburgh ;  Dr.  Isaac 
Brown,  of  Lawrenceville ;  William  B. 
Sloan,  of  Greenwich ;  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Dowell, who  received  more  than  1,700 
communicants  daring  his  ministry,  and 
who  was  settled  first  in  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards in  Philadelphia;  Dr.  William  Mc- 
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Dowell,  first  a  pastor  at  Morristown,  then 
at  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and  then 
for  seventeen  years  the  loved  and 
discreet  manager  of  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  Dr. 
Bergen  of  Springfield,  Illinois  *  D& 
Symmes  Henry  of  Cranbury ;  John  C. 
Vandervoort  of  Basking  Ridge;  and 
Jesse  Lockwood,  who  died  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  Also,  still  living, 
Abram  Hegaman,  of  Missouri ;  George 
Blauvelt,  of  Tappan  ;  Dr.  Morris  Sut- 
phin,  of  New  York;  A Isiyne  Blauvelt  of 
German  Valley,  and  William  E.  Honey- 


man,  of  Minnesota,  Two  died  while  in 
course  of  preparation — "Warren  S.  Blau- 
velt and  Isaac  F.  Sutphiu.  Two  went 
from  the  families  of  the  Congregation, 
though  not  from  the  membership — Oliver 
Ogden  and    John    Simonson. 

The  present  pastor  has  near!)  com- 
pleted the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life; 
the  forty-eighth  since  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  the  forty-seventh  since  he 
was  ordained  in  this  his  only  charge.  He 
is  now  ministering  to  the  fourth  and  in 
some  families,  to  the  fifth  generation  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  called.  *  * 
"*         *  W.  W.  Blauvelt. 


WALKING    IN    WEST    JERSEY 


LET  me  try  to  tell  in  a  few  words 
■  -how  two  young  men  spent  part-aC- 
an  Autumn  vacation  in  walking  through 
the  Counties  of  Morris  and  Warren, 
ren,  from  Morristown  to  the  Water  Gap. 
•For  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  story. 
I  omit  all  lengthy  remarks  in  praise  of 
walking,  its  beneficial  results,  etc..  and 
commence  instead,  as  follows  :  It  was 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  — —  of 
September,  18  — ,  when  my  friend  B.  and 
I,  fully  equipped  for  walking,  with  leath- 
ern leggings,  and  each  carrying  in  a  small 
bag  over  our  shoulders  our  wardrobes 
reduced  to  the  most  inevitable  necessities 
of  life,  marched  out  of  the  hotel  at  Morris- 
town,  exciting  the  mingled  admiration 
and  disgust  of  a  strong  reserve  of  idlers 
congregated  on  the  piazza,  and  street  in 
front  of  the  house.  Stepping  out  briskly 
we  passed  down  the  street  which  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  Plaza,  or  Public 
Square  of  the  town,  entered  the  "Jockey 
Hollow"  road,  and  struck  into  a  four  mile 
gait  toward  Mendham. 

How  lovely  was  the  country  that  charm- 
ing afternoon;  the    trees  and  fields   so 


green,  the  streams  so  clear  and  silvery, 
the  mountain  ranges  all  bathing  in  the 
glad  sunlight,  crossed  now  and  then  hy 
some  silently  moving  cloud-shadow  !  Tne 
whole  distance  to  Mendham  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  beautiful  views,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  us.  The  road  wound 
along  by  the  old  farm-houses  half  hidden 
in  orchards  now  filled  with  fruit,  through 
lovely  valleys,  between  high  hills  tree- 
clad  to  the  summit,  then  fields  where 
flocks  of  sheep  cropped  the  juicy  herbage. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  net  work  of  streams, 
the  head  waters  of  the  Passaic,  some 
more  beautiful  than  others  ;  then  to  a 
picturesque  old  mill  with  a  pond  full  of  flags 
and  rushes.  At  length  we  saw  the  stee- 
ples of  Mendham.  Through  this  town 
we  passed,  without  stopping,  and  "bore 
away"  for  Chester. 

By  this  time  the  expedition  was  in  a 
high  state  of  perspiration,  and  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  very  great  and  did  not 
diminish  much  till  seven  o'clock,  the 
quantity  of  water  we  drank  was  enor- 
mous. Toward  6  o'clock  we  passed 
Roxiticus,  an  old  Indian  settlement,  and 
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Paul's    hill,   then    entered    the    beautiful 
scenery   which  encloses  the    Fox-Hills 
and,    after    walking    some    time    longer, 
entered  Chester,  and  slopped  at  the  inn. 
There  we  used  all  the  water  and  yellow 
soap  in  the  bar-room  in  a  vain  effort  to  rid 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  dust,  stirred  up  by 
us  on  the  way,  and  left  the  limp,  old  brown 
towel  in  a  forlorn  state  of  damp  and  dirt, 
We  ate,  to  speak  figuratively,  a  mountain 
of  cold-sliced  mutton,  which  we  washed 
down  by  cataracts  of  weak  tea,  and  then, 
"merely    for    amusement,"    ate    all   the 
black  caps  and   raspberries  on  the  table. 
Strange  to  say  the  landlord  seemed  pleased 
to  see  us  eat  so  much,  and   did   not  ad- 
vance his  prices,  or  even  hint  at  doing  so, 
which  he  might  well  have  done.     Then 
we  set  out  again  for  Schooley's  Mountains 
in  the  twilight. 

The  moon,    nearly    full,    hung  in    the 
western  sky  as  we  descended  tlie  slope  of 
the  Fox  Hills  into  the  romantic  German 
Valley.     Would  that  I  could  place  the 
scene  before  the  reader   as  it  is   ineffaca- 
bly  photographed  on    my  memory,— the 
long,  gentle  slope  of  the  hillside,  the  per- 
fect calm  and   peace  of    the    night,    the 
radient  lustre  of  the  moon,  which  eclipsed 
all  but  a  few  of  the  stars,  and  the  grand, 
dark  line   of  Schooley's   Mountains   run- 
ning in  an  unbroken   chain  from  north  to 
south,  hounding  the  horizon  as  far  as  one 
could  see  ;  when  the  only   sound   borne 
on  the  cool,  soft  night- wind  was  the  weird 
hooting  of  an  owl  on  the  hillside,  and  this 
made  so  dreamy  by  the  distance  and  en- 
chantment   of  the    night  as  to  seem  in 
harmony  with  the  scene.     It  was  9  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  Heath  House,  after 
a  hard  climb  up  the  Mountain.     Though 
delighted    with    the  lovely  scenery,   we 
were  decidedly  tired  out  by  our  walk,  and 
accordingly  slept  soundly,  after  what   B. 


called  a  dry  bath. 


I  will  not  attempt  any  description  of 
Schooley's   Mountain,   as  Jit  is  too  well 


known    to    need  it.     We   had    a  superb 
breakfast  at  the  Heath  House,  and  set  out 
to  walk  again  about  11  o'clock  next  day, 
stopping  of  course   at   the    famous   Iron 
Spring  to  drink  of  its  water.     It  ripples 
out  of  a  cleft  in  an  immense,  mossy  rock, 
all    bright  with   flowers,    spangled    with 
beads  of  dew,  and  festooned  with  trailing 
plants  and  graceful  ferns.    The  water  fails 
into  a  common-place-looking,   tin   basin, 
thickly  encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  iron' 
rust.     The  whole  place  is  enclosed  bv  a 
ruinous    wooden    hut,    nearly  hacked' to 
pieces  by  the  ambitious  efforts  of  visitors 
to  cut  their  names  upon  it  and  win  fame. 
As  we  were  bent  upon  doing  everything 
thoroughly,  we  drank  as   much  water  as 
possible,  and  proceeded  on  our  way. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  before  reach- 
ing Hackettstown  we  found  we  had  lost 
our  pocket-map  of  the  State,  which    had 
"been  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.     This 
discovery,    added  to   the   heat,  quite  un- 
manned us.  We  telegraphed  to  the  Hotel, 
and  waited  at  the  station   for   two  hours, 
or  until  the  stage  came  to  meet  the  train, 
hoping  the  map  would,  be  found  and  sent 
to  us.      But  it  did  not  come.     So  we  gave 
it    up,  and   set    out   over  the    mountains 
for  Hope.     As  all  the   mountain   ranges 
in  New  Jersey  run  north-east  and  south- 
west and  our  course   was  nearly  north- 
west we  were  perpetually  going  up  and 
down  hill.     The  wind  was  East,  but  the 
sky   cloudless,   the   sun    scorching,    and 
we  toiled  along    reeking    with   perspira- 
tion and  hurling  anathemas  at  our  shoe- 
makers.    Our  walking  shoes  had  begun  to 
pinch  in  several  places,  and  to  make  them- 
selves   otherwise    disagreeable.     Never- 
theless we  enjoyed  the  walk.    The  scenery 
became  grander  every   moment.     All  at 
once  we  reached   the  summit  of  the  Ho 
patcoug's  and  saw  the   bold   range  of  the 
Jenny  Jump  Mountains   across  the  Val- 
ley.    In  time  we  reached  Vienna,  a  place 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  houses  cluster- 
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ed  around  a  ''store,"  an  inn,  and  a 
"church."  Doubtful  if  we  had  really 
struck  Vienna,  we  hailed  a  venerable  fe- 
male, who  was  washing  stockings  in  a  tub, 
and  inquired.  "Yas/'she  replied,  in  a 
key  that  would  hare  been  invaluable  in 
a  boiler  shop,  "Yas,  this  here  is  Wyam." 
Near  the  village  the  road  crosses  the 
beautiful  .Bequest  river,  where  we  rested 
a  long  time,  and  watched  the  swift,  dark 
waters.  Toward  sunset,  as  the  cool  night- 
breezes  began  to  come  down  the  Mount- 


ing view  of  the  Jenny  Jump  hills,  aud  a 
pretty  little  lake.  After  B—  had  gone 
to  bed,  I,  being  more  sentimental,  per- 
haps, remained  at  the  window  a  lo$g  time 
gazing  on  the  hills  and  lake,  which  lay  so 
quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  moonlight. 

Two  wandering  Italians  with  harp  and 
violin  came  to  the  hotel  and  performed  a 
variety  of  airs  during  the  evening.  The 
people  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  One  of 
the  horse-jockeys  conducted  the"  cere- 
monies.    He   put  the    two  bovs  at  the 


we    reached  the  Jenny  Jump,  aud      head  of  the  bar-room,  already  well  filled 


slowly  toiled  up  the  sleep  ascent.  The 
country  looked  wild  and  desolate.  A  few 
log  huts  on  the  Mountain  were  the  only 
houses  in  sight,  Gloomy  pine  and  hem- 
lock thickets  rose  on  both  sides,  and  the 
road  wound  upward  between  enormous 
boulders  of  trap  rock.     At  last  we  reach- 


with  loungers.  "Now,"  said  he,  "all 
right  ?"  The  Italians  nodded,  "  Wal  then, 
now!"  said  he,  clapping  his  hands,  "now 
go" — -and  instantly  the  music  commenced, 
much  to  my  friend's  amusement,  who  said 
it  was  the  queerest  way  of  conducting  an 
orchestra  he  had  ever  seen.     During  tea 


ed  the  top,  and  had  another  superb  view.  I  tried  to  find  out  from  our  jolly  host, 
"  There  were  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  "Wind  and  Water  Gaps, 
a  rich,  dark  blue  against  the  azure  of  the 
sky,  now  just  shading  into  an  orange  color 
at  the  approach,  of  sunset.  Hope  lav  be- 
low us  in  the  Valley.  Toward  Hope  we 
now  set  out  down  hill  as  fast  as  possible, 
.making  bad  puns  about  hope  all  the  way, 
and  quoting  every  worn  out  line  in  which 
hope  is  mentioned.  The  first  sign  of 
civilization  we  noticed  at  Hope  was  a  race- 
track, where  a  man  was  exercising  a  horse. 
This  did  not  interest  us  as  much  as 
the  prospect  of  supper;  so  we  hurried  on 
and  entered  the  town. 

Hope  is  an  old  deserted  Moravian,  set- 
tlement, now  occupied  by  a  farming  com- 
munity. The  Moravian  Church  has  been 
turned  into  a  hotel,  the  school  closed,  and 
the  Moravians  themselves  long  ago  re- 
turned to  their  older  settlement  of  Beth- 
lehem. Nearly  all  the  houses  are  stone, 
very  roomy  and  comfortable  looking,  al- 
though, architecturally  speaking,  not  at 
di  imposing.      Our  room  was   in   the  top 


Larow,  how  the  Jenny  Jump  Mountains 
received  their  singular  name.  In  reply 
he  told  me  the  following  beautiful  and 
romantic  legend,  which  I  respectfully  do- 
nate to  anybody  who  may  be  collecting 
American  legends : 

"Wal/1  commenced  old  Larow,  grin- 
ning all  over,  "along  time  ago,  when 
there  wasn't  no  good  roads  in  West  Jer- 
sey, an  old  man  and  his  wife,  they  started 
from  Newark  with  aharr'l  of  cider.  Wal, 
her  name  they  say  was  Jinny  ;  and  when 
they  crossed  the  Mountain,  and  started 
to  come  down,  the  horses  they  got  skart 
at  something  and  sot  out  to  run,  and  the 
old  man  he  hollered  out,  ;  Jinny,  Jump  ! 
Jinny,  Jump !'  and  that's  how  the  Mountain 
got  its  name." 

We  were  contented  with  this  story  and 
stirred  up  Mr.  Larow 's  antiquarian  lore 
no  farther. 

We  left  beautiful  Hope  early  next 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the 
Mountain,  both  sorry  to  leave  such  a 
quaint  interesting  place.     At  the  time  of 


of  the  old  inn,  and  commanded  a  charm-       our  visit  a  stage  furnished  the  only  means 
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of  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
but  now,  I  believe,  a  railway  is  buildin^ 
quite  near  the  town.  We  walked  briskly 
along  in  the  crisp,  morning  air,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  views  of  the  Water  Gap,  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  country  presented  no 
especial  feature  worthy  of  notice,  being 
merely  a  highly-cultivated  rolling  tract, 
bounded  by  the  Delaware.  We  reached 
Columbus,  a  town  on  the  River,  about  1 0 
o'clock,  and.  being  yqvy  hot  and  thirsty, 
stopped  and  ate  watermelons,  which  a 
boy  hoisted  mysteriously  out  of  a  well 
for  us.  We. looked  down  into  this  well 
and  saw  a  number  of  other  melons  tied  to 
strings  hanging  near  the  cool  water,  look- 
ing like  enormous  Brazilian  beetles  toying 


to  crawl  up.  Then  we  crossed  the  river 
on  a  long,  covered  bridge,  where  a  man 
collected  two  cents  each  from  us  as  toll 
(which  to  this  day  I  consider  a  joke,  from 
the  informal  way  in  which  it  was  done, 
and  the  amateur,  brigandish  air  of  the 
collector.)  Then,  after  plodding  through 
the  dusty  soil  of  Pennsylvania  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  Kittatinny 
at  the  Water  Gap,  and  the  walk  was  over. 
Let  me  take  leave  of  the  reader  by  say- 
ing (hat  for  real  fun,  and  genuine  sight- 
seeing, there  is  nothing  like  going  on  foot, 
but— and  mind  this — have  your  shoes 
made  large,  and  don't  wear  English  leg- 
gings.  Guy  La  Toukette. 
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AMONG  the  varied  means  used  to 
promote  public  school  education 
are  Teachers'  Institutes.    Surely,  nothing 
could  be  more  likely   to  effect  this   end 
than  institutions    for  the   instruction   of 
teachers.     The  organization  of  the   Nor- 
mal School  was  a  wise  measure.  It  gives 
to   those   who   avail   themselves    of  its 
privileges,  a  complete  preparation  fbr  the 
service  o[  imparting  instruction   by    con- 
veying a    knowledge    of  the    latest   and 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching,   and 
a  thorough  drill  in  the  technical  rules  for 
the  practice  of  the  art.     But  there   are 
many  who  cannot  pursue  a  Normal  School 
course.     Furthermore,   the  graduates  of 
such  a  school,  so  far  as  many  of  the  rural 
districts  are  concerned,   are   over-taught. 
Their  knowledge  is  too  exact,  their  meth- 
ods too  precise    for   the   rude    elements 
presented  to  them  for  development.     To 
employ  their  acquisitions   in  such    cases, 
is  much  like  using  the  keen  and  polished 
edge  of  the  razor  to  do  the  work  of  the 
axe.     The  effect   is  more  to  blunt  and 


mar  the  instrument,   than  to  shape  the 
material. 

Here  the  adaptedness  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  comes  in.  It  is  a  temporary 
Normal  School,  in  which  those  trained 
in  the  common  schools,  and  having  some 
experience  in  them,  are  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction,  as 
well  as  for  receiving  it  from  the  best 
educators,  whose  aid  can  be  commanded. 
Hence,  if  they  could  meet  with  sufficient 
frequency,  they  would  furnish  the  very 
best  preparation  the  teacher  could  desire. 
As  it  is,  they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of 
the  superior  instructions  of  the  Normal 
School,  for  the  tutors  in  these  higher  semi- 
naries generally  take  a  prominent  part. 

Teachers'  Institutes  were  first  held  in 
our  country,  in  the  year  184 5,  and  were 
established  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education.  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Ohio  soon  followed  by  their  adop- 
tion ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  learn 
from  the  publications  of  that  period,  New 
Jersey  was  hardly  behind  them  in  putting 
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the  experiment  to  a  test.     To   Somerset 
County  we,  at  present,    assign   the  first 
place  among  the  Counties    of  our    State. 
It  was  about   the   year    1850    when   the 
first    Institute    was  held   in   Somerville, 
after  which  other  Counties  fell  into  line, 
and    they   are    now    regarded    as    indis- 
pensable to    the   advancement   of  public 
schools,  and  their  utility  is   so    well    set- 
tled that  they  are  authorized  by  Legisla- 
tive  enactment.       At    the    first    it   was 
deemed  necessary  to  import   conductors 
from  the  Eastern    States,    but    we    have 
learned  that,  more  effectually  to  develop 
home  talent,    the    chief,  burden   of  their 
management  should  rest   upon    our    own 
teachers. 

A  Hunterdon  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at.Flemio.gton  on  the  18th, 
19th,  20th  and  21st  of  February  of  this 
year,  being    convened    by    order    of  the 
energetic  County    Superintendent.     The 
advent  of  such  a  quiet  body    of  persons 
into  a  town  is  not  expected    to    raise   as 
great  a  "degree  of  excitement  as  that  of  a 
menagerie    or   a    circus;    but    reflective 
citizens  in  Flemington   said,  in  effect,  on 
the  morning  of  the    18th:   "The   Teach- 
ers are   coming    to  town    to-day.     Two 
years  ago  their  presence  shed    a"   benign 
influence  upon    our   community.     Their 
discussion  3  and  their  prayers  were  a  leaven 
of  good  ;"  and  the  first  overt  recognition 
of  its  presence  by  them  was   an  Invita- 
tion to   attend     their    morning    prayer 


meeting. 

At  the  hour  of  opening,  a  goodly 
number  of  teachers  were  in  their  seats. 
No  two  Institutes  are  exactly  alike.  A 
programme  for  one  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  another;  as  time,  place,  per- 
sons, and  other  circumstances  determine 
what  plan  is  best  to  he  pursued.  On 
this  account,  its  organiz ition  imposes 
UP<>^  the  conductor  a  task  of  no  small 
Acuity  and  delicacy;  requiring  tact  and 
•Ml,  as  well  as  quickness  and  decision. 
TV 


He  is  to  weigh  and  classify  the  materials 
before  him,  and  from  this  estimate  begin 
to  form  an   ideal    plan.     He    cannot,  °as 
the  builders  of  the  Jewish   Temple,    find 
each  stone  prepared  at  the  quarry    to    fit 
its  assigned    place,    but    must  form    his 
scheme  according    to    the    materials    he 
has    at    hand.      The    outline    must     be 
formed  with  pliability  enough  to  admit  of 
being  filled  up  by  future  accessions,    and 
yet  form  a  somewhat  symmetrical  whole. 
The  Superintendent,  Rev.    C.    S.    Conk- 
ling,  proved  equal  to  the    task.     At   the 
proper  moment  Secretaries  were  chosen, 
Committees  appointed,   persons    selected 
for  specific  service,  and  the  business  was 
set  in  motion. 

The  Institute  was  opened  with  prayer  ; 
a  devout  recognition  of  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God,  and  humble    supplication 
for  Divine  help.     It  is  a  notevs  orthy  fact 
that  all  true  workers  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation  are    sensible    of  a    need    of  such 
help  to  sustain  and   direct    the   operation 
of  their  own  faculties,    and    prepare    the 
minds  they  labor  to  improve  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth.     He  who  would    sepa- 
rate   religion    from    education    certainly 
possesses  little  of   either.      Each    train 
brings     a     reinforcement    of    members 
until  the  number  reaches  about  seventy 
and  the  exercises  follow  each  other   with 
the  regularity  of  a  pre-appointed  plan. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  in  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  Institute.  Taking  posi- 
tion in  front  you  see  the  teachers  of  the 
youth  of  Hunterdon.  True,  they  are 
not  all  present  But  here  are  married 
ladies  and  maidens ;  and  gentlemen, 
ranging  from  the  young  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, to  the  veteran  of  a  third  of  a 
century's  service.  Every  brow  is  of  an 
intellectual  mold,  eveiy  countenance  of 
an  intellectual  oust.  Thought  and  be- 
nevolence are  united  in  the  expression. 
Good  sense  and  good  taste  are  observable 
in  attire   and   attirude.     No   one    would 
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suppose,  from  external  appearance  alone, 
that  those  before  him  had   met   for   any 

other  than  a  grave  purpose. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  an  Institute 
is  the  evening  lecture.  This  is  intended 
to  draw  the  general  public  into  partial 
participation.  Business  men,  and  busy 
wornen,  who  cannot  spare  the  day-hours 
to  sit  as  hearers  of  technical  instruction 
in  school-keeping,  will  attend  an  evening 
lecture  on  some  subject  of  general  inter- 
est, and  find  themselves  willing  listeners 
tto  the  discussion  of  school  topics  that 
may  precede  or  follow. 

The  Institute  was  fortunate  in  its  selec- 
tion of  lecturers  on  this  occasion.  On 
the  first  evening,  it  was  favored  with  a 
classic  discourse  by  Eev.  Dr.  Vfrn.  C. 
Cat! ell,  President  of  Lathy ette  College, 
Eastou,  Pa.  His  subject  was :  "  The 
Lite,  Character  and  Death  01  Socrates/' 
and  in  his  manner  of  presenting  it  was 
highly  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Socrates  was  a  teacher.     His    instruc- 
.  lions  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  his 
contemporaries,     particularly    in    morals 
and  religion.     And,  lor  this,   his  jealous, 
ambitious    and     idolatrous    countrymen 
.brought  false    accusations    against    him ; 
and  by  bribery  and  perjury  he  was    con- 
aemned  and  put    to    death.     -  Socrates  ! 
the   most    jftst,    the   most   exalted,    the 
completest   type  of  humanity    to    which 
classic  antiquity  with  its  wonderful  crea- 
tions ever  gave  birth—the  nearest  of  all 
who  preceded  to  a   Being'  we  name  not 
here— without  ambition,   or    pretence,  or 
external  advantage,  but,   through    simple 
force  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness, 
took  unrelaxiiig  hold  at  once  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  ancient  world,"  was  the 
theme,  and  it  was  presented  to  his  atten- 
tive audience  with  graphic  power,    Every 
time-serving  politician  m  the  land  should 
have  heard  it.     Every    menial    slave    of 
corrupt  demagogues  should  have  listened. 
The   teachers    of    Hunterdon    heard  it: 


their  minds  were  instructed  and  elevated, 
their  hearts  were  encouraged. 

The  lecture  on  the  second  evening  was 
given  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Shermer,  of  French- 
town.     His  subject   was:   "Heroes   and 
Heroism."     The  speaker   was    happy    in 
the  selection  of  his    subject,    and    in    its 
treatment,  adapting  it  to  the  character  of 
his    audience.       He    instanced    several 
words  in  our  language  that  carried  much 
less  force  than    they    originally    did ;  as 
good,  woman,  beauty  and  heroism.    The 
correctness  of  this  position   may  be  set- 
tled  by    the    philologists.     The    speaker 
was  lair  in  defining  his  titular  term,  so  as 
to    make    it    significant    of  the    idea    he 
wished  to  unfold  to  the  understanding  of 
his  auditors.     The  examples   of  heroism 
held  up  for  imitation  were  not  those  \\\\o 
have   achieved   greatness   in  sanguinary 
battles,  or  by  the    subjugation    of  feeble 
nations,  but  those  who  have  labored  and 
endured,  for  conscience' sake.     His  hero- 
ism was  moral   courage  rather   than   the 
daring  which' perils  limber  life   merely 
for  the  sake  of  showing  valor.     He  took 
the  scriptural  view  of  it,  and   showed  its 
elements  to  be  Self-conquest,    Fortitude, 
Loyalty  and   Philanthropy.     The  quota,, 
tion  from    the    book  of  Proverbs  :   "He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is    better   than   the 
mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,"  fully  justifies   his 
taking  of  Self- conquest  as  a  mark  of  true 
heroism.      And  Fortitude,  that  quality  of 
a  noble  soul  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  grand  purpose,   in   the  face   of 
opposition;   or  to  calm  endurance  of  pro- 
longed pressure  of  corrupt  public  opinion. 
in  maintenance  of  integrity,  is  evidently 
another.      Loyalty  to  Truth  he  gave  as  a 
distinguished    mark   of    Heroism,    higher 
than    loyalty    to    government.      When 
Martin  Luther  said,  in   answer    to    those 
who,  appealing  lo  his  regard  for  personal 
safety,  would  dissuago  him  from  entering 
Worms:   "If  there  were  as  many  devils 
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at  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the 
housetops,  vet  would  I  enter  in,"  he  dis- 
played the  spirit  o:  true  Heroism:     And 

Paul,  advocating  the  truth  in  opposition 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  idolater,  furnishes 
another  conspicuous  example.  The  Chris- 
tian martyrs  are  a  '-cloud  of  witnesses," 
illustrating  the  same  exalted  principle. 
Galileo,  Columbus  and  Do  ^oto  take  the 
precedence  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon. 
Spartan  bravery,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  physical  courage,  is  tame  in  com- 
parison with  theexalted  Heroism  that  un- 
flinchingly perils  life  in  defence  of  the 
truth. 

Philanthropy  had  no  part  in  the  Hero- 
ism of  the  heathen  Christianity  is  the 
grand  embodiment  of  all  Philanthropy. 
John  Howard  is  entitled  to  be  held  in 
honored  remembrance  us  a  hero,  rather 
than  those  who  have  achieved  renown 
by  daring  deeds  of  arms. 

This  nobleness  of  soul  may  be  exercised 
;  iu  the  common  walks  of  life.  Woman 
may,  and  often  does  display  the  qualities 
of  a  true  Heroism,  in  ways  that  man  does 
not  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  exhibits 
the  manner  in  which  patiently  endured 
trials  show  high  qualities  of  soul  worthy 
of  a  crown. 

•  The  faithful  teacher,  laboring  to  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  inspires  the  stolid 
with  thought  and  feeling,  and  arouses  in 
them  a  spint  of  enterprise,  has  a  field  in 
Which  the  qualities  of  a  hero  may  be  dis- 
played. 

We  give  the  substance,  not  the  words 
oi  the  lecture.  As  a  composition  it  may 
be  said  to  lack  fineness  of  polish  :  but  in 
strength  and  perspicuity  it  was  up  to  any 
reasonable  standard.  It  was  didactic  and 
homiletic  in  style  rather  than  ornate,  and 
^earnestness  of  its  delivery  made  it 
an  effective  discourse. 

The  third  lecture  of  the  course,  by 
Rev.  C.  Clark,    of  French  town,    was   of 


altogether  a  different  character :—  of  the 
sensational  type.  The  subject  was  "  Hob- 
bies, '  and  the  political,  mathematical  and 

theological  riders  of  hobbies  were  made 
the  butts  of  severe  satirical  thrusts,  The 
votaries  of  fashion,  male  and  female,  re 
formers  "with  one  idea,"  and.  live-stock 
fanciers,  were  alike  subjected  to  smart 
touches,  with  the  sarcastic  whip.  The 
lecture  elicited  rounds  of  applause/  arid 
if  its  sharp  points  and  intolerent  spirit 
had  been  somewhat  toned  down,  would 
have  afforded  an  agreeable  variation  in  the 
lectures,  and  been  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive audience. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Hall  was  as- 
signed to  the  use  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
for  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  by  Kev.  Mr! 
Arndt,  of  Elis,  on  « Washington."  As 
this  discourse  did  not  come  under  the  In- 
stitute proceedings  proper,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject-to  remark  in  this  article  ;  although  as 
the  teachers  heard  it,  it  is  due  to  the 
lecturer  to  say  that  his  lecture  was  of  a 
high  order,  arid  worthy  of  its  great  sub- 
ject. 


I  come  now  to  speak  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  staple  exercises  of  an 
Institute:  The  drills  in  and  discussions 
of  school-room  matters.  These  did  not 
embrace  as  many  of  the  "ordinary 
branches  "  as  may  have  been  expected. 
But  the  time  was  fully  occupied  with 
subjects  quite  as  important. 

These  were  properly  put  in   charge   ol 
Prof.  C.    B.    Stout,    of  New   Brunswick, 
well  known  as  an    efficient   and    zealous 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
and  of  Sunday  Schools.      His  appearance 
upon  the  platform  is  always  greeted  with 
pleasure,  as  he  has  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdotal  matter  on    hand    to   gratify 
and  instruct.     These  exercises  consisted 
mainly  in  trials  of  skill    in    orthography, 
and    discussions    of    questions    on    the 
theory  and   practice    of  teaching.     They 
V?ere  profitable ;   but  cannot    be'  noticed 
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in  detail  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

It  was  an  assurance  of  good  results, 
and  of  the  respectable  position  in  the 
community  held  by  these  gatherings  of 
teachers,  that  the  Hon.  State  Superin- 
tendent assisted  in  their  conduct.  Mr. 
Apgar's  elucidation  of  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  and  kindred  phenomena  before 
the  late  Institute,  was  as  nearly  perfect 
an  example  of  teaching  as  could  be 
given. 

The  like  may  justly  be  said  of  a  lesson 
m  Botany,  given  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Apgar, 
of  the  State  Normal  School.     Having  a 
two-fold  aim.— to  induce  the  teachers   to 
introduce  the  study   of  Botany   into  the 
schools,,  and  to  show  them  how  to  impart 
instruction,—]^    gave    a    model    lesson. 
Using  both    the    blackboard,    and    fresh 
natural  specimens  of  flowers,  he  held  the 
attention  of  his  class  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  must   have    convinced    thorn   of  the 
utility  of  the  subject,  in  producing  a  habit 
of  close  observation,  if  in  no   other  way. 
Our  record  of  the  Institute   would  be 
quite  imperfect  were  we  io  omit  to  notice 
the  charming    readings    given    by    Miss 
Minnie  Swayze,  of  Trenton    Why  these 
performances   are  usually  called    "read- 
Sfigs,"  rather  than  recitations,  or  declama- 


tions, seems  to  be,  that  they  are  a  devel' 
opment  of  the  former,  without  a   change 

of  name.  By  variety  of  tones  of  voice, 
expression  of  countenance,  and  action. 
Miss  Swayze  puts  life  and  power  into 
the  language  of  prose,  and  the  measures 
of  poetry,  and  appeals  -at  once  to  the 
deeper,  purer  and  lovelier  emotions  of 
the  heart.  No  one  can  hear  her  unmoved. 
The  power  of  eloquence  over  the  whole 
being  is  acknowledged  by  an  entire  sur- 
render to  its  fascination. 

Music  also  lent  its  aid  in  making  the 
Institute  attractive  as  well  as  improving. 
Believing  the  mind  after  the  strain  of 
close  thinking,  and  uniting  hearts  in 
genial  fellowship,  while  the  voices  are 
blended  in  the  harmony  of  spirited  song, 
it  added  much  to  the  healthful  influences 
brought,  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the 
Institute. 

This  record  of  the  late  meeting  of 
teachers  is  necessarily  brief.  It  recounts 
only  the  most  prominent  features,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  now  in  few 
words :  Each  teacher  who  attended  is 
wiser  and  better  than  before.  Each  has 
a  higher  ideal  of  what  an  education  is, 
and  a  more  determined  purpose  to  be 
faithful  in  the  work. 

Excelsior. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


GENERAL     NOTE  S. 


rpHE  currenc  topic  of  the  mouth  has  been 
~L  the  weather.  Other  and  graver  matters 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  minds  of  our 
legislators  in  Senate  and  General  Assembly  and 
in  Congress  assembled.— -though  their  constitu- 
ents cannot  see  the  gravity  of  some  of  their 
unties,— but  the  people  generally  have  been 
engrossed  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions. 
When  will  the  Winter  end?  and  why  has  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  poured  out  vials  of  ice- 


cold  wrath  upon  our  suffering  raee  of  Jersey- 
men?  "We  propose  to  answer  neither  of  these 
questions,  for  reasons  ,:  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion/' chief  of  which  is  this  one,  to  wit, — we 
don't  know.  The  first  question  may  be  & 
proper  one  for  "  Old  Probabilities"  at  Washing- 
ion,  but  no  ouo  else  can  give  advice  on  it  worth  a 
copper,  and  his  will  be  a  guess  only.  By  the 
way,  that  old  fellow  at  the  Capitol  is  pretty 
good  at  guessing  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-sk 
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hours  ahead.     Everybody  does  not   know  it, 
but  we  get  at  Somervilie  each  morning  a  bul- 
letin  printed  at  Washington   at   1   A.   M.,  and 
forwarded  by  the  niid-mght   express  train  to 
Ifew  York,  from  whence  it  gels  here  with  the 
morning  mail.     Post  Master  Porter  puts  it  in  a 
frame  furnished  by  the  Signal  Service  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  hung  out   in   front  of  the  Post 
Office  to  inform  the  curious  that  it  will  be  clear, 
or  cloudy,  or  snowy,  or  rainy,  or  cold,  or  warm 
that  afternoon  and  evening.     Our  experience  of 
its  predictions  is  that  it  is  pretty  tolerably  cor- 
rect ;  and  it  seldom  or  never  misses  badly.     But 
we  are  wandering  from  the  subject.    We  started 
out  only  to  say  that  every  year  seems  to  sepa- 
rate Winter  from  Summer  by  a  wider  chasm. 
The  former  is  colder  and  the  latter  warmer  with 
each  recurrence.     Why  this   is  so.  is  a  matter 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  many  able  scien- 
tists.    Long  ago  the  theory  was  put   forward 
that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  our  Ameri- 
can forests  was  having  the  very  effect  named, 
and  that  unless  the  axe  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  coal-pick  taken  up  in  its  place,  we  should 
be  barbecued  in  Summer  and .  frozen  into  ice- 
bergs in  W inter  ere  the  year  1950  dawned  upon 
us.     If  the  last  Summer  and  Winter  are  fore- 
runners of  greater  similar  ones  to  come,   the 
theory  may  be  true.     We  rather   think,   how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  error,  though  possibly 
considerable    truth   in   this    idea   of  a   radical 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth.     Un- 
doubtedly some  local  changes  in  the  average 
temperature  has  ensued  from  the  destruction  of 
large  tracts  of  woods,  in    places,  but   this   of 
itself  can  hardly  account  for  the  extreme  heat 
last  Summer  all  over  the  country,  or  the  intense 
cold  test   Winter   over  the    same    area.     Our 
forests  are  not  yet  demolished;  our  important 
mountain  ranges  are  all  heavily  wooded,  and.  in 
their  structure,  intact;  the  general  topography 
of  the  country  is  unchanged.     Where,  then,  is 
the  secret  ?     Perhaps,  as  some  astronomers  sug- 
gest, it  is  in  the  mutations  going  on  in  the  body    . 
of  the  sum.  and   in   the  meteors    so  plentifully 
showered  every  November ;  or  it  maybe  that 
changes  are  going  on   in   the  interior  of  the 
earth,  which   produce   these    exterior   results. 
But  it  may  also   be  simply  one   of  those  acci- 
dental occurrences  which   will  not  take  place 
again  in  years.     The  seasons  may  hereafter  be 
as  of  old,  with  no  variations  but  the  established 
and  customary  ones.     About  this  we  shall  see 
m  the  course  of  h  few  lustrums  of  years. 

The  Week    of  Prayer    was  universally  ob- 


served in  January  last,  and  has  almost  as  uni- 
versally  been  of  felt  benefit  to  the   Christian 
church.     To   many  it  may  seem  singular  why 
God  should  specially  bless  a  unity  of  effort  in 
His  cause  over  individual  exertion,  but  these  do 
not  stop  to  think  that  concert  of  action   is  con- 
cert of  individual    work.     It  means  that  each 
individual  is  alive,  earnest,  strong  in  well-doing, 
in  prayer,  in  solicitude  for  souls.     It  is  noticea- 
ble that  in    churches  where  the    members    are 
always  alive  there  is  a  constant    revival  of  re- 
ligion ;  while  in  others  where  the  laity  a're  non- 
active,  the  sheaves  are  ungathered,  until,  by  the 
Week  of   Prayer,  or    some    other   special  ap- 
pointed occasion,   the  sickle  is  put  forth  into 
the  harvest.     If  the  Christian  religion  is  true 
at  all,  it  is   all   true.     If  it  is   not  all  true,  it 
would  be   a  question  if  it  were  not    all  false. 
Then  if  it  be  what  is  claimed  ;  if  men  may  em- 
brace it  and  win  Heaven,  or  shun  it  and  gain 
Hell,   through   an  eternity  of  ages,  surely  the 
Church  lias  not  only  a  grand  mission  to  perform, 
but  she   should   leave   no  stone   unturned,  no 
human    being    unsolicited,   to  "bear  the   cross 
and  wear  the  crown."     The  churches  of  Somer- 
vilie, Fleraingtoii,  Plainfield,  and  of  a  thousand 
other  places,  have  added  largely  to  their  mem- 
bership since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  which  must- 
be  a  matter  of  extreme  gratification  to   those 
really  interested  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  case  of  Vice-President  Colfax  is  a  hard 
one.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of 
dealing  out  human  justice  to  make  an  example 
of  a  man,  but  it  strikes  us  there  should  be  at  least 
some  show  of  truth  and  decency  at  the  execu- 
tion. Colfax  has  acknowledged  himself  guilty 
of  an  indiscretion;  but  certainly  he  has  not 
been  proven  guilty  of  perjury.  To  take  tiie 
Mobilier  stock  at  all  was  simply  to  plav  with 
fire ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
understood  the  temptation  or  his  tempter.  He 
purchased  stock  which  he  supposed  to  bo  in 
the  market,  and  to  have  a  legitimate  basis  and 
an  honest  value.  He  invested  his  money  not 
to  increase  its  bulk  by  any  legislation  in  which 
he  might  participate,  but  solely  as  any  other 
man  would  invest  his  spare  earnings,  and  for 
the  same  purpose.  Oakes  Ames  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  best  business  firms  in  New 
Mug-land,  and  his  judgment  upon  the  stabilibity 
of  and  pecuniary  profit  to  arise  from  the  stock 
of  this  Company,  with  its  large  corporate  pow- 
ers, was  accepted  as  worthy  of  confidence.  '  As 
soon  as  it  transpired  what  the  Credit  Mobilier 
was  doing,  Colfax  sold  his  stock;  and.  whether 
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or  not  a  large  dividend  was  received  by  him 
upon  it  before  he  did  so,  is  nothing- for  the  pub- 
lic to  know,  unless  it  appears  that  he  krmo  it 
to  be  a  fraudulent  one.  On  the  question  of  per- 
jury, if  the  circumstances  bo  strongly  a^inst 
him,  we  must  remember  that  innocent  men 
often  suffer  by  fortuitous  events  for  which  they 
are  not  responsible,  and  that  in  this  particular 
case  Coh'ax"s  word  moy  },e  as  p-ocxi  as  Qakes 
Ames.  "What  we  deprecate  is,  not  the  tendency 
of  the  public  mind  to  inquire  mto  the  various 
kinds  of  fraud,  including  that  on  personal 
virtue,  which  the  feeblest  sort  of  bribery  in- 
flicts, but  the  adverse  verdict  of  the  public 
Press  before  an  offense  is  shown  to  have  been 
committed.  A  line  in  a  daily  X 
against  a  man's  chara 


for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  ball  of 
slander  rolling.  Against  this  growing  practice 
let  one  and  ah  who  may  read  tins,  revolt.  Make 
this  day  a  resolve  not  to  speak  ill  of  any 
except  that  you  are  well  assured  that  you  know 
the  truth  from  oorapetant  sources,  including 
the  whole  truth,  and  excluding  everything  but 
the  truth",  and  th 
calls  it  forth. 


ly  when  a  proper  occasion 


York  paper 
may  injure  his  repu- 
tation more  than  a  hundred  columns  of  eulo^v 
would  enhance  it :  and,  in  the  case  of  Colfax, 
we  believe  that  hundreds  of  thousands  said  he 
was  a  ruined  man  before  h  ' 
heard  in  defence  of  the  pi 
because  th 


We  are  glad  that  the  Association  of  news- 
paper editors  in  Xew  Jersey  took  the -decided 
stand  they  did  at  their  late  special  meeting 
at  Trenton,  about  the  printing  of  the  "Private 
Laws"'  of  the  State.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Legislature  passes  each  Winter  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  Aers,  which 
their  operatioi 
the  Stat* 


5  ever    been 
rge?s  against  hiss 
city  and   country  papers,  without 
distinction   of   party,  started,    echoed    and  re- 
echoed the  exclamation   that  Colfax  had  -'gone 
down.7'     Let  us  have  more  mercy,  at  least  when 
there  is  doubt,  and  we  shall  have  more  justice. 
Colfax   may  be  guilty  of  perjury;   but 'let    us 
have  good  evidence  of  it  before  condemning  him. 
Slandeb  is  precisely  what  we  all  need  to  be 
lectured  about.     We  may  call  itgossip,  or  news 
or  what  not,  yet  to  speak  evil  or  our  neighbor 
in  any  way  to   injury  his  reputation  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  our   declaration 
simply  slander.     We    ail  in  ' 
tins   danc-oroi 
malevolence.  I 


pastime. 


due 


,  is 
too  much  in 
not  From  motives  of 
t  from  a  want  of  thoucrht,  and 
inquiry  about  the  correctness  of  what  we 
state.  It  used  to  be  the  case,  in  the  good  days 
o-  -aula  king  syne," thai  the  gossips  of  the 
community  were  content  to  originate,  and  the 
general  people  to  repeat  the  minor  slanders 
only;  such  as  could  be  overtaken  bv  the  truth 
once  in  a  while,  and  not  do  much  harm  withal 
So  at  least 

of  falsehood  repeated 
>s.  it 
rife. 


our  grandmothers  told  us  when  they 
heard    the  later    tales 
from  mouth  to  mouth.     jNow,  among  . 
is  the  grosser  slanders  which  seem  most 


No  one  is  so  high  or  good,  nor  has  so  secure  a 
reputation  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  comm&n 
penalty  attaching  to  the  crime  of  living  in  a 
populous  community,— that  of  being  talked 
about  as  though  he  were  a  tit  candidate  for  the 
Penitentiary.  Private  men  and  women  at  home 
like  public  men  at  Washington 


ire  general  m 
concern   all  the  people  of 
and  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred which  concern  only  private  corporations, 
or   local   districts.     It  is  bad   enough  that  all 
these  Laws  must  be  printed  by  the  State  for  the 
use  of  those  likely  to  be  interested,  m  a  book 
rapidly  swelling  annually  toward  the  size  of  a 
Webster's  Dictionary,    Unabridged;  but  worse 
to  have  the  "Private    Laws"   appertaining  to 
each  County  printed  m  each  paper  of  that  Coun- 
ty at  the  expense  of  the  whole  State ;  and  still 
worse  that  any  number  of  papers  at    Trenton 
can  spring  up  as  mushrooms,  and  the  same  day 
print    all    the   laws,    General    and   Private,  at 
the  expense  to  the  State  treasury  of  about  §1,500 
each.     In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  an  unfair- 
ness toward  the  other  newspapers  of  the  State, 
and  in  favor  of  those  at  Trenton,  is  manifest  to 
any  casual  thinker.     It  is  also  readily  seen  how 
the  treasury  is  robbed  by  it.     Where  there  is 
an   outgo   of  money  with  no  corresponding  in- 
come of  good  results,  there  is  a  squander,  which 
is  a   mild  bur  effective  form   of  robbery.     Our 
remedy  for  tin's  would   be,  not  the  suppression 
of  the  private   enactments  of  the   Legislature 
until  the  regular  volume  of  statutes  is  printed, 
but    the  publication  of  them  in   one  paper   at 
Trenton,    issued     by    the    Legislature '  during 
its  session  only,  and  which  shall  give  all  Public 
and  Special  Acts  as  soon  as  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  when,  otherwise,  they  become  statutes. 
This  co aid  be  made  nearly  to  pay  for  itself  by 
subscriptions    from    those    parties    throughout 
the  State  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  the  do- 
ings of  the  Legislature,     As   to  the   matter  of 
the  State's  paying  lor  the  publication   of  local 
laws  in  local  newspapers,  it  is  clearly  most  in- 
equitable.    That  .Somerset  County,  fur  instance 
maligned       should  be  taxed  to    pay  for   the    publication    of 
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the  laws  appertaining  to  Essex  County  in  all 
the  Newark  papers  and  those  of  contiguous 
places,  these  laws  being  probably  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  great  in  number  as  those  appertaining 
to  Somerset,  is  any  thing  but  just.  Let  Essex 
County  pay  for  the  printing  of  her  own  laws, 
and  Somerset  County  for  hers,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  chb>  burden  of 
taxation  among  the  people  of  the  State.  It 
yet  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Editorial  Association 
by  the  passage  of  an  Act  making  them  immedi- 
ately the  law.  Vvre  should  also  like  to  see  our 
suggestion  of  a  legislative  paper  carried  into 
effect  another  session. . 

The  contest  over  the  "  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Railroad."  better  known  as  the  •'  Na- 
tional Air  Line,'1  is  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  before  the  Legislature  intended  to  give  it  a 
legal  charter.'  There  are  several  points  in  this 
defeat  which  the  people  interested  must  not 
forget.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
I.  The  original  charter  under  which  the  corpor- 
ators proposed  to  construct,  and  actually  did 
construct  a  portion  of  the  Road,  was  known  by 
a  name  which  did  not  imply  its  true  intent,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  received 
the  approval  of  Governor  Parker.  imder  a  mis- 
apprehension, which  amounted  to,  if  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  an  actual  fraud.  The  fact  has 
been  denied,  but  is  too  notorious  and  wcli-estab- 
lished  to  be  disbelieved.  This  was  a  grave 
crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  State,  because 
overturning  those  time-honored  and  only  safe 
restraints  against  bad  legislation  which  publicity 
and  a  full  understanding .  of  statutory  enact- 
ments impose.  2.  It  is  privately  justified  by 
the  statement  that  in  no  other  way  could  a 
charter  for  a  Railroad,  in  opposition  to  the 
Roads  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
be  obtained.  It  is  said  that  the  Legislature  was 
known  to  be  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  corporation  that  its  members 
would  not,  unless  blindly,  regard  the  rights  of 
those  of  its  own  constituents,  who  wanted  to 
accommodate  the  travelling  public  by  a  new 
route  of  travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
We  conceive  this  to  be  bad  reasoning,  and  not 
to  be  a  justification.  If  ever  evil  amy  be  done 
that  good  may  result— which  we   don't  believe 

it  is  surely  not  the  case  in  a  matter  so  irn- 
porhmt  and  dangerous  as  that  of  hood-winking 
^  Legislature  ana  Governor.  The  means  are  of 
too  great  magnitude  for  the  end.  3.  The  want 
of  another  Road  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 


phia is  very  great,  and  is  founded  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  travelling   public.     We  must,  have 
one.     The  fact  that  a  largo  number  of  people  in 
Somerset  County  arc  pecuniarily  interested  be- 
cause of  the  progress  already  made  toward  cou- 
'  structmgthe  "  Air  Line.''  is  a  small  andselhsh, 
though    a  not,  unimportant   consideration;   but 
tlie  greater  reason  for  the  Road   is   that  stated, 
viz: — the  wants  of  those  who  travel;   to  which 
we  may  couple,  as  an  equally  important   argu- 
ment for  it,  the  necessity  of  having  a  new  dis- 
trict of  country  opened  to  the   markets  -and  to 
improvement,     4.  The     Pennsylvania     Central 
Railroad  Company  asked  for  a  charter  the  past 
Winter  for  the  double  purpose  (we  suppose)  of 
defeating  the  "  Air  Line,"  and,  should  the  char- 
ter be  obtained,  to  build  another   route   across 
the  State,  which   should   serve  to  promote  its 
interests  and  power  here,  and  permit  it  to  con- 
tinue its  monopoly  in  excessive  charges,  and  lack 
of  accommodations.     It  accomplished  its  first 
purpose,  and  failed  in  the  second,  only  so  far  as 
the  building  of  a  new  Road  was  concerned.     5. 
The  objection  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
this  State  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
Company  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, as  that  it  rules  New  Jersey  with  a  rod 
of   iron.     Having  swallowed    up   the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Company,  it  gained  all  the  power 
of  that  corporation,  and  lost  none   of  its   own. 
There  may  be  some  whose  local  pride  so  warps 
their  reason  that  they  see  evil,  and  evil  only  in 
what  is  cradled  and  has  a  domicile   in  another 
State;    and  say  that  because   the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  its  headquarters  m  Penn- 
sylvania, therefore  it  has   no  business  to  carry 
passengers  through  New  Jersey.     They  forget 
that  corporations  are  compos  ?d  of  individuals, 
and  all  individuals  in  the  Nation  are  Americans, 
who  know  no  State  lines,  save  imaginary  ones, 
and  with  no  creed  less   honorable   than  that  of 
"  the  iroifterhood  of  man .;"   that  there  are  none 
alien  who   are  native-born,  but   all  citizens,  on 
an  equality,  both  business  and  political.     With 
such    selfish    fault-finders,   we    have    no   sym- 
pathy.    But  with  those  who  justly  arraign  the 
Pennsylvania   monopoly  for   its  arrogance,   its 
tyrameai    sway,  its  bribery  of  the   Legislature, 
its  want   of  due    respect    to    the    public    upon 
which  its  existence  is  (or  ought  to  be),  depend- 
ent,   we  greatly   sympathize.     We  would  that 
the  rod  should  be  broken,  and   our  independ- 
ence declared.     6.  The  "  Air  Line"  received  its 
defeat,  not  because  of  the  Stanhope  "disaster," 
but  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Pounsylva- 
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nia  Central.     Therefore    the   defeat  was  most 
unjust;  and  those   Senators  and  Assemblymen 
who  .certainly  voted    against   the    "Air   Line" 
for  numey,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  must 
be  exposed  and  defeated  at  the  next  election. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  some  good 
members  are  not   wronged  by  hasty  denuncia- 
tion of  their  motives.     Citizens  must  be    sure 
when  they  strike,  burthen  strike  hard.     7.  Tho 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on    the  peo- 
ple at  large  was  well  exhibited  by  the  action  of 
the  House,  which  always  more  certainly  repre- 
sents the  public  temper  than  does   the  Senate. 
It  passed  at  ouce  unauiimms^y a "General  Rail- 
road law.'7     This  will  secure  to  the  State  the 
:  really  good  law  which  it  needs.     It  may  or  may 
not  come!  to  pass  this  session  (it  is  too  early  at 
this  point  of  writing  to  determine  how  the  bill 
will  be  treated  in  the  Senate),  but  a  general  Law 
is  What  we  must  and  will  have,  if  we  propose  to 
have  "New  Jersey  properly  developed  in  her  re- 
sources, and  released  from  the  thralldom  of  gall- 
ing Railroad  monopolies.     Tv'e  may  thank  the 
Pennsylvania  Centra!  corporation   for  speeding 
this  result. 

We  are  sorry  that  '-The  Mission  of  the 
Mosquito,''  published  in  our  February  Xurnber, 
should  have  misled  any  one  into  an  erroneous 
scientific  conception.  (?)  There  were  those  who 
at  once  saw  the  burlesque  and  humorous  to  be 
the  overuling  traits  of  the  article,  and  that  it 
was  a  capital  satire  on  those  scientists  o[  the 
day   who   fancy  themselves    possessed  of  the 


secret  of  the  "  mission"  and  the  laws    of  the 
:' eternal  fitness"  of  all  the  wonderful  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.     But  others  seem  to 
have  accepted  its  declarations  as  veritable  truth 
— a  small  number  we  hope — and  we  sincerely 
tender  to  such  our  condolence,  with  the   advice 
not  to  believe  everything  they  read,  see  or  hear 
without    regard    to    probability    or    collateral 
proof.     In    regard    to    the    article    named,    an 
esteemed   clergyman   writes  to  us:   i:  Is  every 
article  published  in  Ctjr  Home  over  a  responsi- 
ble signature,  and  in  plain  declarative   form,  to 
be  taken  for  matter  or  fact?     If  not,  how  are 
your  readers  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fiction;  e.   g.,~ between    'The  Mission  of  the 
Mosquito.' and  'A  Night  with  Horace  Greeley,' 
or  '  Minnesota  ?'  "    We  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  answer  these  questions,  as  follows:  To  the 
first  inquiry  we  say,— Yes.  unless    the    matter 
be  clearly  humorous,  and  readily  distinguished 
by  intelligent  people  as  a  burlesque.     We  mean 
that  all  articles  -pwv^&rting  to  be  true  shall  he 
true.     To  the  second  inquiry,  we  reply, — By  the 
exercise  of  good,    square  common-sense.     We 
know  no  other  test.     We  further   say  that  the 
article   on  "Minnesota"  in  the  January  maga- 
zine,  if  occasionally  humorous,  was  meant  to 
express  the  truth,  and  nothing  more   nor  less. 
The  writer  of  it.  by  the  way,  acting  on  his  own 
suggestions   to  others,  proposes  to   leave  it  on 
the  double-quick  in  a  few  weeks,  and  try  Colo- 
rado.    We  shall  De  glad  to  hear  from  him  again 
respecting  that  ''land  of  health  and  beauty." 


LITERARY  NOTES 


C^OLD  biography,  however  scholarly  writ- 
J  ten  and  thoughtful,  seldom  graves  deeply 
the  mind  of  him  who  reads  it.  What  is  object- 
ively treated  cannot  easily  be  subjectively  re- 
ceived. Macaulay's  writings  may  furnish 
strong  exceptions,  but  his  style  of  language 
had  intrinsic  charms,  unmatched  if  not 
unapproachable.  Usually  cold  biography  is 
like  frosted  grass  in  the  Fall— beautiful  to  look 
upon,  but  with  the  inner  juices  all  gone  out, 
the  green  blade  yellowed  by  the  touch  of  death. 
Warm  biography,  on  the  contrary,  is  a«  the 
grass  and  flowers  of  Spring,  wearing  robes 
which  not  only  transfix  the  gaze,  but  draw  out 
the  child  of  Nature  in  passionate  love.  Cold 
biography  is  usually  the  history  of  a  life  writ- 
ten by  a  slranger,-~at  least  by  one  who  eanno{ 


lift  the  veil  from  off  the  heart,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  true  motives  and  life- 
struggles  of  his  subject.  The  warm  biography, 
is  that  written  by  the  friend  who  has  known 
and  loved  the  life  he  is  to  trace;  perhaps  has 
entered  into  it  in  all  the  confide  nee  of  personal 
affection,  and  can  thus  almost  open  for  us 
the  heart-portals,  in  which  is  the  quivering  vi- 
tality. Bosweli's  Johnson  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  class,  though  the  cold-soul- 
edness  of  Johnson  would  have  chilled  an  ardor 
other  than  that  of  BoSwelL  and  only  the  rare 
zeal  of  Die  biographer  enabled  him  to  obtain 
and  transmit  tons  tins  remarkable  book.  Anv 
other  man  would  have  made  a  frigid  meal  of  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  saying  that  cold,  morose, 
and  unsocial  persons,  seldom  get  warm  bioirra- 
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phies  written  for  them,  or  after  them.  It  is 
the  opposite  class,  which  embraces  the  good- 
natured,  genial,  emotional  men  and  women, 
which  are  apt  to  have  friends  who  come  forward 
after  their  death  to  lay  dowers  upon,  while 
they  shed  hot  tears  over  their  graves.  Whether 
the  truest  estimate  of  the  dead  can  be  made  by 
the  affectionate  living,  njay  be  a  question  with 
some :  to  us  it  seems  that  it  often  may.  If  it 
be  not  always,  the  most  just,  it  can  yet  be  in  an 
important  sense  the  most  true.  If  this  appear 
paradoxical,  let  us  Say  that  there  is  a  severe 
justice  which,  because  it  leaves  out  the  element 
of  charity,  is  untrue.  "That  cauno"  be  strictly 
true  which  judges  solely  from  acts  and  knows 
nothing  of  motives.  Because  the  friend  sees 
motives,  as  acting  not  only,  but  as  acted  upon, 
by  mode  of  life,  habits,  circumstances  of  the 
moment  and  moods,  he  is,  or  ought .  to  be  the 
best  arbiter  of  the  strength  of  another's  charac- 
ter. His  judgment  may  readily  be  warped,  but 
it  need  not  be  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that  of 
the  stranger. 

The  Memorial  before  us  (.4  Memorial  of  Alice 
and  Fh'xbe  Gary,  with  some  of  their  Later  Po- 
ems, By  Mary  Ciemrner  Ar,us,  New  York:  Kurd 
and  Houghton)  is  in  a    most  radical  way,  an  ex- 
emplification  of  the   warm    biography.     Never 
.  did  a  living  offer    to   a    buried   womanhood    a 
nobler,   purer   tribute  of  affection    than  is  ten- 
dered m  these  pages.     It  is  all   of  a  memorial, 
of  memory,  but  also  all  of  a  cross  of  flowers  on 
the  '  coffin  lid.     Mrs.  Ames,    whose   masculine 
mind  is  joined   to   a   most  womanly  heart,  has 
well  performed  the  task  which  the  Executors  of 
the  Gary  sisters   imposed  upon   her.     We  only 
•regret  that  she  had   not  the  rime    nor  the  data 
bj  which  she  could  have  enlarged  the  sco^e  of 
the  book,  and  told  us  more  of  how  the  sifters 
lived,  moved,  and  had  their  daily  being    Every 
reader  will  want  to  know  more  of  their  child- 
hood; more   of  their   mother,  the    "blue-eyed 
and  beautiful/'    who  died   quite   early  in  life; 
more  of  Rhoda,  and  little  Lucy:  more   of  their 
struggles  m  the  first  years  of  their  authorship; 
more,  indeed,  of  their  sorrows  and  joys,  pains 
and    pleasures,    through     all    their    busy   and 
eventful  lives.     Still  we    must   be  thankful  for 
what  we  have,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Mrs.  Ames  lived  with  the  Cary  sisters  for  at 
least  one  Winter,  and  was  with  them  frequent- 
ly otherwise.  She  seems  to  h  \  e  been  on  very 
intimate,  even  affectionate  terras  with  both,  and 
to  have  learned  from  their  own  lips  the  story 
of  their  varying  successes  aud  defeats.  This 
X 


she  has  told,  not  without  full  knowledge  of  ill" 
responsibility  resting  on  her  in  making  the  at- 
tempt, nor  without  some  of  the  faults  insepara- 
ble from  a  warm  biography.  The  vein  of  eulo- 
gy runs  as  deeply  through  it  as  that  Of  sincere 
devotion  to  truth,  but  no  deeper.  We  would 
sometimes  prefer  the  simple  truth  imadjeetived, 
but,  then,  those  Cary  heroines  f/«£lead  such 
pure,  such  self-sacrificing,  such  Lowly  but  ex- 
alted lives  ;  they  did  act  so  generously  toward 
each  other,  so  lovingly  toward  their  friends,  so 
forgivingly  toward  their  enemies,  so  nobVy  to- 
ward the  world,  so  reverently,  trustingly  to- 
ward God,  that  we  can  overlook  any  extra 
praise  which  Mrs.  .Ames  may  give  them.  Earth 
was  as  bright  for  their  lives  as  for  their  poems. 
Men  and  women  of  great  ideas  and  solid  learn- 
ing worshiped  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  more 
than  ever  they  could  those  little  sonnets,  which 
were  sung  till  death  called  them  hence. 

We  have  no  space  for  extended  excerpts  from 

the  books,  but  two    or  three    short    passages, 

showing    Mrs.  Ames'  summing-up  estimate  of 

the  characters  of  the  Sisters,  we  cannot  forbear 

•  quoting.     Here  is  one  about  Alice : 

';  This  intense  tenderness,  this  yearning  over 
everything  human,  with  a  pity  and  love  inex- 
pressible,    made    the    very    impulse    and    es- 
sence   of  her  being.     Surely,    in  this  was  she 
Christ-like.     Our  Saviour  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
How  many  tears  did  she,  his  disciple,  shed  for 
sorrowing  humanity,  for  suffering  womanhood, 
nor  were  tears  all  she  gave.     The  deepest  long- 
ing of  her  life  was  to  see   human   nature  lifted 
from  sin  to  holiness,  from  misery  to  happiness: 
every   thought   that   she  uttered,    every   deed 
she  did,  she  prayed  might  help  toward  this  end. 
To  help   somebody,  no   matter   how  lowly,    to 
comfort  the  afflicted,  to  lift  the  fallen,  to  share 
every  blessing  of  her  life   with  others,  to   live 
(even  under  the    stress  of  pain    and  ?:truggle)a 
life  pure,  large,  in  itself  an   inspiration — this, 
and  more,  was  Alice  Cary." 
Elsewhere  Mrs.  Ames  says  : 
'•The  life  of  one  woman  who    has  conquered 
her    own    spirit,    who,    alone    and.  unassisted, 
through    the    mastery  of    her    own    will,    has 
wrought  out  from  the  hardest  and  most  adverse 
conditions  a  pure,    sweet  and  noble  life,  placed 
herself  among  the  world's  workers,  made  her 
heart  and  thought  felt  in  ten  thousand  unknown 
homes — the  life   of  one   such  woman  is  worth 
more  to  all  living  women,  proves   more  for  the 
possibilities    of  womanhood,  for    its    final    and 
finest    advancement,    its    ultimate    recognition 
and  highest  success,  than  ten  thousand  theories 
or   eloquent  orations   on  the    throne.     Such  a 
woman    was  Alice  Cary.     Mentally  and    spir- 
itually   she  was    especially  endowed  with  the 
rarest  gilts;   bur  no  loss  the  lowliest  of  her  sis- 
ters may  take  on  new   faith  aud   courage  from  ' 
her  life." 
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And  these,    among   other   things,  she  savs 
about  Phoebe: 

'The  wittiest  woman  in  America  is  dead 
There  are  others  who  say  man  v  brilliant  things  ■ 
but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  so  spontane- 
ously ana  pointedly  witty,  in  the  sense  that 
Sidney  Smith  was  witty,  as  Phoebe  Cam  * 
*  Though  so  liberally  endowed  with  the 
poetic  utterance  and  insight,  she  first  beheld 
every  object  literally,  not  a  ray  of  glamour 
about  it;  she  saw  its  practical  and  ludicrous 
relations  first,  and  from  this  absolutely  matter- 
of-fact  perception  came  the  sparkling  "utterance 
which  saw  it,  caught  it,  olayed  with  it,  aud  held 
itupin  the  same  instant.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  a  friend  who  made  you  laugh  so  many 
times,  but  who  never  made  you  weep." 

"She  believed  religiously  in  the  social,  men- 
tal and  civil   enfranchisement  of  woman      She 
hated  caste  in  sex  as  she  hated  any  other  caste 
rooted  in  injustice,  and   the  degradation  ot  hu- 
man nature.     She  believed  it   to  be  the  human 
right  of.  every   woman    to   develop  the  power 
which  God  has  given  (her,  and  to  fulfil  her  des- 
tiny as  a  human  creature,— free  as  man  is  free 
Yet  it  was  m  woman  as  woman  that   she  be- 
lieved.     She    herself  was    one    of    the    most 
Womanly  of  women.     What  she  longed  to  see 
educated  to   a    finer   and   fully   supremacy  in 
woman   was  feminine,  not  masculine  strengths 
The   latter  one-third    of  the    book  contains 
the  later  poems  of  both  Alice  and  Phoebe,  none 
of  which  excepting  two  or   three,  have  before 
been  gathered  into  a  volume.     They  are  mostly 
sweet,  render  and  feminine,  though  occasionally 
strong  and  masculine.     Tin,  Sisters  were  never 
first-rate  poets,    but  they    were    seldom  third- 
rate.    In  a  literary  point  of  view  they  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  specially  worthy  of  their  place  in  the 
u  Poets  Corner."     In  the  tender,  natural  sweet- 
ness of  their  song-tkougU?,  and    the   influence 
they  have  exeru-d  over  minus  which  could  not 
receive  and  would  not  be  benefitted  by  Shakes- 
peare and  Johnson,   or  Tennyson   and  Morris 
their  claim  to  kindly  poetical  recognition  rests! 
They  always  wrote  from  their  hearts,  and  be- 
cause these  were  human,  like  as  other  hearts, 
they  wrote  words   which   thousands   felt  to  be 
the  expression  of  their  own  inner  selves  •  words 
which,    thrilling    with    progressive,    aspirin- 
womanly   life,    touched    responsive   chords   in 
every  human  nature  which  could  drink  in  a  single 
drop  of  poetry.     The  song-blood  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  as  truly  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary's 
verse  as  that  of  any  two  other  poets,  deader 
living. 

In  looking  over  these  poems  we  notice  the 
one  which  Alice  called  «  ify  Creed."  and  which 
Was  written  several  years  since.  Though  the 
Whole  of  it  we  may  not  commend,   because  of 


its  substitution  of  philanthropy  for  Christianity, 
yet  these  two  verses  are  certainly  truthful 
enough,  and  sufficiently  well  put  to  deserve 
quotation : 

"  'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Xor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers 

That  make  us  saints ;   we  judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  boars. 

"  And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust." 

To  her  who  lived  always  for  others,  and 
made  sacrifices  such  as  "God  and  her  own  soul 
only  knew"  for  her  sister,  and  her  friends,  and 
for  strangers  too,  any  Christian  faith  apart  from 
works  must  have  seemed  as  "  dry  as  dust "  not 
only,  but  yellowed  with  rust. 

Alice's  last  wad  for  health  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  the  language.  She  called  it  an  "In- 
valid's Plea."     It  begins: 

"0  summer!  my  beautiful,  beautiful  summer- 

I  look  in  thy  face,  and  I  long  so  to  live  • 
But  ah!    hast  though  room  for  an  idle 'new- 
comer, 
With  all  things  to  take,  and  with  nothino-  to 
give  ?  ° 

With  all  things   to  take,  of  thv   dear  loving- 
kindness, 
Tho  wine  of  thy'sun-shine,  the  de\^r  of  thy  air  ■ 
And  with  nothing  to  give  but  the  deafness  and 
blindness 
Begot  in  the  depths  of  an  utter  despair  ?" 

Of  Phcebo's  later  poems,  those  two  which  will 
be  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  most  are 
"Little  Gotlieb,"  and  "Thou  and  I,"  The  for- 
mer is  a  Christmas  gem.  for  children,  from 
which,  however,  a  lesson  of  value  can  be 
learned  by  grown  folks.  The  latter  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  address  to  her  sister,  written  after 
Alice's  death,  and  runs  like  this: 

';  Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me 

Sadly  afar: 
Thou  safe  beyond,  above, 
.  _  1  'neath  the  star; 

Thou  where  tiowers  deathless  spring, 

I  where  they  fade ; 
Thou  in  God's  paradise, 

I  'mid  time's  shade. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me, 

Loved,  loving  ever ; 
Thou  by  Life's  deathless  fount, 

I  near  Death's  river; 
Thou  winning  Wisdom's  love, 

I  strength  to  trust; 
Thou  'mid  the  seraphim. 

1  in  the  dust." 

We  lay  down  this  volume  with  pain  at  part- 
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ing  There  are  many  more  things  we  should 
like  to  have  known;  so  mmj  incidents  and 
particulars  of  their  journey  from  childhood  to 
death  which,  were  they  related,  ought  to  make 
the  world  the  better,  and  surely  would  make 
the  many  thousands  who  would  read  them  hap- 
pier and  truer  and  lovelier  in  their  lives,  that 
we  cannot,  cannot  think  that  this  is  all  that  is 
known  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  If  irrs. 
Ames  knows  more,  she  has  done"  wrong  in 
withholding  it  from  us  ;  if  not,  may  some  one 
else  some  day  be  found  who  will  supplement 
this  Memorial. 

We  suppose  it  a  safe  proposition  to  lay  down 
that  every  book  for  general   reading  should  be 
written  in,  language  which  can  be  "understood 
by  intelligent  readers.     There  are  certain  text- 
books of  and  treatises  on  the  higher  sciences, 
intended  only  for  professional   scholars,  which 
necessarily  contain  avast  amount  of  technical 
terms.     We  think  in  these  the   tendency  is  fre- 
quently   toward   an  over-use    of  hard  words ; 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  every  profession  is 
more  or  less  jealous  of  its  peculiar  knowledge. 
aud'   when   oue  of  the  number  communicates 
his  ideas  to  the   rest  by  means   of  books,    he 
wishes  no  one  else  but  his  professional  brethren 
to  understand  htm.     Bad  as  is  this  reason,  it  is, 
we  fear,  a  not  unusual  one.    But  however  books 
'  for  professional  readers  may  be   freighted  with 
ponderous  Latin,  French,  Greek  and  other  de- 
rivatives, a  critical  American  public  are  bound 
,  to  protest  against  works  written  for  the   muli- 
tude  which  cannot  be  interpreted  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  Dictionary.     There   are  many  books  of    ■ 
"us  kind  in  the  market.     We   casually  put  one 
m  our  hands   the  other   day,  and  attempted  to 
read  it  at  the  first  opportunity.     We  attempted 
it  at  the  second   opportunity ;  and  the   third  • 
then  with  the  aid  of  the  larger  Webster  tried- 
then  asked  our  friends  to  read  it :   but  all  to  no 
Purpose.     The  book  could  not  be  read.     No  one 
page  was  comprehensible,  though  doubtless  in- 


tended to  be  understood.  What  the  author— or 
authoress,  for  the  writer  was  a  lady—wished  to 
communicate  we  did  not,  nor  do  we  now  know. 

Should  we  mention  the  book  and  the  authoress 
many  of  our  readers   might    be   reminded  that 
they  had  attempted  to  read  the  same  book,  and 
Aided.     We  refer  to  it,  not  to  say  aught  against 
its  possible  iiuristic  worth,  nor  the  pessible  im- 
portance and  nobility  of  its  theme,  nor  yet  the 
ability  of  the  learned  authoress.     We  simply 
wish  to  say  to  all  who  write   for   the  public:  — 
Whether  you  write  a  book,  or  a  magazine,  or  a 
newspaper  article,  write  to  the  point  ami  in  plain 
English  language.      Write   so  that  you  will  bo 
understood  oX  least.     Remember   Ihat  it   is  the 
height  of  literary  art  to  so  write  that  those  who 
read  will  not  notice  your  language  but  only  see 
your  ideas.     It  is  hard  to   obtain   this  art,  but 
let  it  be  aimed  at,  at  least,     Culling  out  from  the 
language  the  largest  words  in  it  is  commencing 
a  long  way  off  to  reach  the  desired  end. 

The   latest   important    literature   venture  in 
>>ew   York  city  is   the   Daily    Graphic,   which 
proposes  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  new 
French  system  of  publishing  a  daily  newspaper, 
—  that  of  giving  the  news,  and  illustrating  it 
by  sketches   taken  on  the  spot.     It  is  claimed 
that  by  means   of  ■  photo-lithography,    a   new 
method  of  engraving  by  sun-light,  pictures  can 
be  transferred  from  sketches  to  a  daily  news- 
paper, "  with  even  greater  celerity  than  can  be 
put  the  words  of  writers  and  reporters  in  type." 
The  Graphic  owns  a  process  modified  from  the 
French,  which  has  not  been  made  known  to  the 
'  public.     This  illustrated   daily  newspaper   may 
"  work  a  revolution   in   the   press,"  but  we   do 
not  believe  it.     Feople  would   rather  have  solid 
reading  in  daily    newspapers    than    unartistic, 
badly  printed  pictures.     Poor  art  cannot  take 
the   place  of  good  literature  ;  at  least  it  should 
not;    and   while    we  hail    the    Graphic  as    an 
anomalous  and  new,  we   cannot  welcome   it  aa 
an  extra-important  journalistic  enterprize. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  LECTURE  BY  HORACE  GREELEY 
Editors  of  Our  Home  :  In  mv  last,  "  A  x\ight 
•ith  Horace  Greeley,"  I  promised  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  Temperance  lecture  delivered  bv 
him  at  that  time.  When  it  was  about  the  hour 
l"  $0  to  th«  Church,  Mr.  Greeley  took  the  initia- 


tive, saying:  "  I  like  to  begin  exactly  on  time.'1 
The  white  overcoat  was  donned,  and  we  were 
in  the  Church,  some  minutes  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  lecture.  The  Church  was 
well-tilled,  and,  exactly  on  time,  Mr.  G.  was  in- 
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traduced.  Ho  was  larger  and  much  liner  look- 
ing than  I  ha  1  supposed  him  to  be,  and  there 
was  no  eccentricity  or  appearance  of  oddity  in 
anything  lie  said  or  did.  except  that  one  leg  of 
his  pantaloons  was  at  the  top  of  his  boot. 

He  began  by  sa)  mg:  - 1  do  not  approve  of 
--indeed.  I  have  a  quarrel   with — the  common 
mode  of  argument  for  Total   Abstinence,  viz.; 
That  there  is  danger  if  you  drink    moderately 
or   at   all,  that   you    will   drink    immoderately. 
You  rouse  self-pride  immediately,  and  have  that 
to  overcome.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  in  many  cases 
— save  the  drunkard  if  you  can — but  I  feel  like 
spending  my  strength  to  prevent  the  beginnings, 
and  I  argue  in  this  way:    'Alcohol  is  a   poison 
— don't  take  poison  in  your  system.     You  don't 
take  strychnine,  nor  arsenic,  nor  corrosive  sub-. 
limate — don't  take  alcohol  either.    It  is  as  surely 
a  poison  as  the  others,  and  while   it   may   take 
more  of  the  one  to  kill,  or  do  the  same  amount 
of  injury,  than  Ike  oilier,  it  is  not  more   mm lv 
done.     Proofs  are  unanswerable  that  alcohol  is 
a  poison,  and  the  answers  or  objections  that  are 
made  to  Total  Abstinence,  that  there's  alco- 
hol in  bread,  in   corn,    in    rye.    &&.,    imH   true. 
There  is  no   alcohol   in   any   living,    healthful, 
growing  substance  of  Xature.     It  is  only  when 
the  process   of  decay — decomposition — begins, 
that  alcohol  is  formed.'  " 

(Here,  well  authenticated  observations  on  the 
destructive  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach 
and  blood  were  introduced.) 

"  There  are  Uuo  things  for  temperance  folks 
to  do.  First,  men  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
character  of  this  poison— -an  I  you  must  teach 
them.  Second,  they  won't  know  and  believe, 
and  you  must  persuade  them.  There  are 
thousands  wilfully  blind,  as  was  the  man  who  got 
up  before  light  to  do  his  Fall  killing.  A  hog  was 
nicely  dressed  before  breakfast,  and  he  '  hadn't 
had  fresh  pork  in  so  long.'  he  must  eat  a  pound 
or  two  before  breakfast.  At  dinner,  spare-rib 
and  pluck,  of  course,  made  the  meal.  For 
supper,  his  good  wife  thought  that  something 
lighter  would  do.  but  no,  !he  hadn't  had  fresh 
pork  in  so  long,' he  must  have  some  for  sup- 
per, too.  Ail  wont  well,  and  about  nine  o'clock- 
two  huge  baked  apples  were  added,  and  he 
went  to  bed.  During  the  night  he  had  (as,  of 
course,  he  ought  to  have  had)  a  sudden  and 
violent,  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  from  which 
he  but  just,  escaped  with  life,  and  his  comment 
was:  '  Weil,  it  was  them  baked  apples  that 
liked  to  have  killed  me  ;  Til  never  eat  any  more 
fahd  apples:    So  kidney  complaints,  infl&mma- 


tions,  nervous  weaknesses,  and  a  thousand  other 
ailments,  are  all  mysterious  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence 1  Xo,  they  ain't;  they're,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  visitations  of  rum:  and  not  mysterious 
either  to  those  who  want  to  see  and  know. 

,l  If  a  man  mil  drink  though,  that  he  gets 
drunk  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  is  Nature's 
relief  from  the  poison.  It's  the  man  that  can, 
and  does  drink  largely,  loicliout  getting  drunk, 
that  is  most  injured,  and  will  die  soonest.  Take 
an  example.  It's  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
of.  A  lot  of  lazy,  idle  loafers  are  lounging  in 
a  tavern,  and  having  nothing  else  to  think  of, 
blockhead  Xo.  1  says  to  blockhead  Xo.  2 :  '  I'll 
bet  you  a  dollar  you  can't  drink  a  quart  of 
rum.1  Blockhead  Xo.  2  won't  be  stumped  that 
way,  and  blockhead  Xo.  3  says:  ;  I'll  pay  for 
the  rum  if  you'll  try  it.'  The  rum  is  procured, 
drank  off-— and  in  a  few  minutes  the  blockhead 
is  dead.  Why?  The  reason  is  perfectly  philo- 
sophical and  easily  understood.  Simply  be- 
cause tiiere"s  so  much  poison  in  his  stomach  that 
Xature  can't  resist  and  overcome  it — and  ho 
dies. 

"  Xow,  urge  the  children,  and  youth,  and  all, 
not  to  touch    the   poison  ;  not   because   they'll 
likely  want  more  if  they  do,  but   because   it  is 
poison,  just  as  surely  so  as    the    other   poisons 
named.     They  don't  take  these   except  as   or- 
dered by  the  physician ;    no  more   should  they 
the  latter.     Show    the    people    these    scientific 
and  other  truths.     Enlighten  various  communi- 
ties by  spreading  the  truth   in  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  printed  documents,  and  then  let  each 
community  vote    'license'   or    'no   license.'     I 
am  decidedly  in  favor  of  '  Local   Option.1     It's 
a  free  country,  and  if  a  majority    of  any   com- 
munity say   !  License,'    let    them   have   it   this 
year ;   and  you    temperance    folks    work  away, 
teach  the  people  and  persuade  them,  if  you  can. 
to  the  better  way,  and  so  on  each  year :  and  if 
after  a  while  you  succeed,    and    :  no  license  '  is 
voted,  say  to  the  liquor-folks  :    '  We  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  your  rule  in  this,  and  we   expect  you 
to  do  the  same  to  ours  :'  and  so  each  year,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  politics,  I  would 
try  'Local  Prohibition.'  " 

The  lecturer  held  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  would 
characterize  the  whole  address  as  one  of 
straight-forward,  direct,  and  easily  compre- 
hended truth.  The  mode  of  argument  was  un- 
usual, and  the  style  and  illustrations  peculiarly 
those  of  Mr.  Greeley.  In  the  delivery  there 
was  a  hesitation,  or  waiting  for  the  right  word, 
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which  I  did  not  expect,  especially  taking  into 
consideration  his  long  and  very  large  practice 
in  public  speaking. 

I  trust  that  even  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
lecture  may  do  good,  and  prove  interesting  to 
your  readers:  and  lam  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  put  in  permanent  form  these  late  thoughts 
of  a  truly  great  and  noble  man. 

Henry  P.  Thompson. 


ABOUT  PATEXBURGH. 

Editors  of  Our  Hoi:?: :  In  looking  over  the 
correspondence  in  Ocr  HoifEand  several  news- 
papers, I  observe  the  name  of  Patenburgh 
is  variously  spelled,  but  the  above  is  the  true 
way.  The  Post  Office  was  established  here 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Sir.  Ira  Anderson. 
who  kept  the  store  here,  applied  for  a  Post 
Office,  which  was  obtained.  But  the  better  to 
understand  the  matter  I  must  go  back  a  little. 

This  place  was  settled  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  Amiong  its  early  settlers  was 
Luther  Calvin,  a  very  worthy  and  upright  citi- 
zen. His  second  house  is  still  standing.  Mills 
being  scarce,  people  had  to  go  some  distance  to 
get  their  grain  ground.  There  was  a  small 
stream  running  through  Calvin's  farm,  known 
by  the  Indian  name  of  Munselougliaway^  which 
I  have  been  informed  means  :'  Kg  Brook,'7 
though  it  is  rather  small.  This  brook  was 
afterwards  known  as  Albertson's  Brook,  and 
on  some  maps  was  called  Albertson's  Branch. 
(the  people  of  that  day  had  a  great  liking  for 
the  name  Branch),  and  it  empties  into  Spruce 
Bun.  just  above  Clinton.  Mr.  Calvin  built  his 
Mills  on  this  Brook,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  New  Brunswick  to  Eastern. 
The  place  was  then  widely  known  by  the  name 
of  Calvin's  Mills.  Those  mills  were  a  great 
accommodation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Calvin  sold  the  Mills,  and  the  property  went 
through  several  hands,  and  in  time — say  about 
1S12 — a  distillery  was  erected  on  the  property  by 
Messrs.  Solliday  and  Jordan,  who  professed  to 
have  a  patent  for  making  gin  from  rye.  Making 
whiskey  from  grain  was  then  a  great  novelty, 
and  so  the  people,  by  common  consent,  called 
the  place  Patentburg,  having  reference  to  the 
distillery. 

As  regards  the  Post  Office,  the  name  was 
retained,  leaving  out  the  second  -  t  "  and  add- 
ing "h,"  making  a  word  of  ten  different  letters. 
At  that  time  there  were  less  than  a  dozen 
houses,  though  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Tunnel  there  were  about  iift-.-en  houses.    About 


twenty  years  arj:o.  the  neighborhood  built  a 
small  but  very  neat  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  buryiug-ground  contains  the  tomb  of  Win. 
Mcllroy,  Gk,  deceased,  late  of  Somerset  County. 
We  have  some  six  or  eight  buildings  going  up 
at  the  present  time,  one  intended  for  a  hotel 
and  boarding-house.  The  south  mouth  of  the 
Tunnel  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  hands,  in  the  evening  or  night  of 
the  21st  of  September,  1872,  which  was  fol- 
lowed on  that  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  of 
September  224,  by  the  killing  of  three  negroes 
about    a    mile-and-a-half     from     the     village 

Drib. 

EARLY  SPECIMENS  OE  JERSEY  JUSTICE. 

Editors  of  Our  Home:  In  looking  oiler  some 
early  Court  records  of  Somerset  County,  I  no- 
tice the  following : 

;"  At  a  Court  of  General  Quarter    Sessions  of 

the  peace  holders    at    Hillsborough,  in    and  for 

the  County  of  Somerset,  June  Term  1750. 

Tuesday  June  20,  17 SO. 
The   State  \ 

m  ,.     XT-         o'i  r  Indictment  for  Felony. 

Tome,  Negro  Slave   [  J  y 

of  Mary  Middagh.   ) 

The  Defendant  being  Charged,  plead  not  .guilty, 
and  put  himself  on  his  God.  and  the  Country. 
Wednesday,  June  21,  17  30. 
The  said  negro,  Tobie,  being  scut  to  the  Bar, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Attorney- General  for  trial,  it 
is  ordered  that  the  Sheriff  make  return  of  ids 
Venire,  &c,  whereupon  he  made  return  accor- 
dingly, when  the  following  persons  appeared 
and  were  sworn  as  Jurors: 
John  Schureman,  Boreman. 

John  Messeroli,  Peter  Van  ©elder, 

Josiah  Clawson.  Jacob  Wyckoff, 

Benjamin  Hegeman.     William  Post, 
Peter  Pumyea,  John  Y.  Arsdalen, 

Henry  Cock,  Aaron  Ten  Eyck, 

George  Van  Xest. 
Then  evidences  were  sworn  in  behalf  of  the 
State. 

"  The  Jury  withdrew  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict, having  Hugh  Walker,  a  Constable  sworn 
to  attend  them. 

"  Tire  Jury  returned  into  court,  and,  being 
called  over,  appear  and  say,  that  they  are 
agreed  upon  their  verdict,  and  by  John  Schure- 
man  their  foreman,  say,  that  they  find  the  said 
negro  Tobie,  Guilty  of  the  said  Felony  whereof 
he  stands  charged,  in  manner  and  term  &c.t 

"The  said  negro  Tobie,  being  set  to  the  bar, 
on  motion  oi  Mr.  Attorney  General,  i'oi:  Judg- 
ment, the  said  Tobie  was  asked  by  the  Court 
what  he  had  to  say  or  otl'er  wdiy  Judgment 
should  not    be   given    against   him?    and   the 
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said  Tobie  not  saying  anything  in  Bar  there- 
of It  is  ordered  that  the  saidnegro  Tobie  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and 
from  thence,  on  Saturday  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  June  Instant,  to  the  place  of  Execution, 
and  there  between  the  hours  often  in  the  fore- 
noon and  three   in  the   afternoon   of  the  same 


day  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead  " 
Thus  it  appears  that  li  Tobie"  was  charged 
with  an  indictment  on  June  20th,  was  tried  the 
21  st,  and  was  executed  on  the  24th !  After  all 
that  is  said  about  it  our  forefathers  were  nut  so 
slow  about  some  things  as  are  we  of  to-dav 
bomerville,  Feb.  12,  1373.  \.   p"^ 


LOCAL 
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SOMERSET   COUNTY. 

1st.— Somerville:  Store  of  John  Ringleman, 
a  clothier  on  Main  st.,  broken  into  at  night  by- 
burglars,  and  almost  his  whole  stock  of  cloth 
ing  carried  off.  A  large  wagon  with  confeder- 
ates were  supposed  to  have  been  outside  to 
receive  the  goods.     Loss  about  .$2,000. 

6th.— Millstone  :  Sickness  and  death  of  four- 
children  of  James  Ryan,  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  "  spotted  fever." 

13th.— Lam.iug.ton:  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Rlauveit. 

loth.— Somerville  :     Lecture    bv    Professor 
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Cooper,    of  the   Agricultural  College   in   Xe\ 
Brunswick,  in  Doughty's  Hail,  to  the  S.  F.  and 
M.  Association,  and  farmers  generally. 

20th.— Somerville :  Services  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  concluding  with  the  baptism  of  twenty- 
two  persons  received  into  membership.  Dona- 
tion visit  of  Rev.  J.  Scarlet, 

25th. — Raritan:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  Jas. 
Le  Fevre. 

—Somerville:  Appointment  of  Hon.  John  C. 
Garretson  as  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
vice  Hon.  Samuel  Corle,  whose  term  of  office 
empires  April  1st.  t 

HUNTERDON   COUNTY. 

3rd.— Mt.  Airy:  Formation  of  Vigilant  So- 
ciety; Caleb  A.  Fisher  president. 

4th.— High  Bridge:  M.  E.  Sunday  School 
gave  public  exhibition  of  dialogues,  declama- 
tions, etc. 

10th.— Rosemout:  Suicide  of  John  Salter, 
aged  S3  years. 

11th. — Clinton:  Common  Council  elected 
William  L.  Rodenbough,  Mayor,  to  till  unex- 
pired term  of  C.  M.  Altemus,  deceased. 

12th.— Spruce  Run:  Lecture  iu  Lutheran 
Church  by  Rev.  William  Hull,  of  Hudson.  X, 
?•  Ringoes:  Donation  visit  of  Rev.  1L  E. 
Hewitt,  pastor  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial 
Church. 

1 3th.— Miiford :  Fair  and  festival  in  Presby- 
terian Church  netting   $650.     Mettler's    Mills: 


Child  of  George  Gethard  fell  into  pail'  of  hot 
water  and  scalded  to  death.  Ringoes:  Upset 
of  sleigh  of  L.  H.  Sergeant,  Esq,  of  Lambert- 
ville,  and  runaway  of  Horse.  Clover  Hill: 
Lecture  on  Temperance  by  Rev.  Pennell 
.    Combe. 

15th.— Flemiugton:  Annual  meeting  stock- 
holders of  Hunterdon  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ;  old  officers  and  directors  re-elected. 
Lambertviile:  Suicide  of  John  Wilson  in  Mc- 
Cready's  paper  mill. 

17th. — Clinton:  Rev.  Pennell  Combe  com- 
menced series  of  Temperance  lectures. 

18th.  —  Remington  :  Meeting  of  Hunterdon 
County  Teachers'  Institute  in  Masonic  Hall, 
continuing  four  days.  Lecture  in  evening  by 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  of  La  Fayette  College 
on  "Socrates."  Kingwood:  Rev.  Benjamin 
Oarrell,  of  Lambertviile,  installed  as  pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Sermon  by  Rev 
X.  S.  A  Her. 

19th. — . Frenchtown:  Donation  visit  of  Rev. 
C.  Clark.  Glen  Gardner:  Copartnership  festi- 
val of  Ciarksville  Band  and  American  Mechanics 
in  the  Hall. 

20th.— Frenchtovvn  :  Funeral  of  Hun.  Sam'l 
Hudnit,  Mayor,  attended  by  perhaps  1,500 
people.  Deceased  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 
21st.— Flemington:  Lecture  in  Masonic  Hall 
by  Rev.  R.  S.  Arndt  of  Elizabeth  on  "  A  Pic- 
ture of  Washington." 

22d.— White  House:  C.  T.  Stryker.  Superin- 
tendent of  Reformed  Church  Sunday  School, 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  all  his  teachers  and 
scholars. 

23rd.— Clinton:  Farewell  sermon  of  Rsv. 
Henry  Westcott,  of  Baptist  Church. 

26th.— Lebanon  :  Runaway  of  horse  of  Jona- 
than Dawes  of  Stanton,  throwing  him  and  wife 
out,  and  breaking  her  right  arm.  Lambert- 
viile:  Lecture  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilhferon  <;What 
I  saw  iu  Europe,*'  in  First  Baptist  Church. 

—  Clinton:  Appointment  of  X.  W.  Voor- 
heea,  Esq..  Judge  of  Court   of  Common    Pleas 
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to  fill  unexpired  term  of  Hon.   Peter  E.    Voor- 
hees, deceased. 

—  Lambertville  :  Hon.  Samuel  Lilly  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals. 

—  Hon.  Ferdinand  S.  Holcombe  appointed 
Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  vice  Hon. 
Samuel  Lilly. 

WEATHER  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1873. 
[Reported  by  Isaac   Crater,  Esq.     Tune  of  Ther- 
mometer record,  1  A.  if.] 


DATE.    TILER. 

1....— 4° 
2....  4° 

3....  r 

4 32° 

5 30' 

6 19° 

8 30° 

8... .30' 
9 ld'J 


REMARKS. 


Clear. 


Three  inches  of  snow.     Rain  at 
night. 

Clear  and  warm. 

Cloudy. 

Hazy. 

Rainy. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

Clear,  windy  and  cold. 


10. 

..   8° 

11.. 

..22° 

12.. 

..36° 

13.  . 

..155 

14.. 

..14° 

15.. 

..16° 

16.. 

..265 

17.. 

..36° 

18.  . 

..15° 

19. 

..38° 

20.. 

..25° 

21.. 

..30° 

22.. 

..10° 

23.. 

2° 

24.. 

.   — 4: 

25.. 

..125 

26.. 

..25° 

27.. 

..26° 

28.. 

..24° 

191 

Clear  and  cold. 

Cloudy,  and  light  snow. 

Cloudy. 

Nine  inches  of  snow  during  the 

night. 
Clear.     Cloudy  at  night. 
Cloudy. 
Four  inches  of  snow,   and  thou 

rain. 
Clear  and  warm. 


Clear. 

Cloudy  and  windy,  rain  and  snow 
Clear. 

Clear,  and  cold  wind. 
Cold  and  windy: 
Clear  and  cold. 
Clear  and  mild. 
Three  inches  of  snow. 
Cloudy,  and  damp  wind. 
General  a  vera  sre,  19.2° 


TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 

FROM  JAN.    15th,    1873,   TO  FEB.    15th,.  1873. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Auten,  James 

Allshouse,  J.  N 

Adams,  Joseph  A 

Bye.  Samuel.  . . 

BlhifaBS,  V7m 

Breece,  Jacob 

CrFover,  Benjamin 

Low,  Minard  TV 

Merrill,  VVm.  II. 

Sutphon,  Amos  C 

Toms,  Stuart 

Van  Nest,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Van  Doren,  Augustus. 
Wilson,  Princess 


6EXTLEMAN. 
Apgar,  George  C 

Bayard,  Joseph  E. 
Brands,  Lewis 

Beius,  John..*  .'.*.;;; 

^Conover,  Nicholas . . . . 

Billon,  Taylor 

Fariey,  Asbury ' 

Hoffman,  Andrew  B. 
Hanug,  AbelB 


LADY.  DATE. 

.Mary  J.  Garretson Jan.  22 

.Alice  Fi.  Manning Feb.  5. 

.Jennie  C.  Garrabrant. .  .Feb. 
-A.  F.  ran  iiMdiesworth^fen. 
.Henrica  8.  Langiand.  .  .Feb 
.Cornelia  G.  Voorhees 

•  Maggie  Van  Pelt 

•  Sarah  J.  Gaddis 

.Rebecca  C  Higgms.  . 

.Carrie  Skiilman 

.Sarah  F.  Compton..  . 


PLACE. 

Somerville.  .  . . 
5.  .  .Harlingen, .... 
12.  .Peapack 

23.  .Somerville.  .   . . 

22.  .Ten-Mile-Run.. 

S...  Harlingen.    ... 

1 .  .  .Somerville 

12.  .  Neshanic 

Feb.  12..  Near  Princeton , 
Jan.  30.  .Liberty  Corner. 


.Jan 
.Feb 
.Feb 
.Feu 


CLERGYMAN. 

.Messier....  , 

.Gardner 

.Thompson.. . . 
.Mesick 

.Foolittle 


.Gardner. 
.Scarlett. 
Yassar. . 


.Eveline  Cray Jan.  30.  .Xeshanic.  .   .  . 

.Harriet  Henry Feb.  6.  .  .North  Branch. 

.Julia  I.  Thompson Feb.  6 Rovcefieid. . . 


.Voorhees. 
.English.  . 
.Le  Fevre. 
Doolittle., 
.Pitcher... 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 


.Hatt 

.Liz/I 

.Chat 

.  Emu 
.Mar? 
.He!./ 
.Carol 

Mary 
Jeuni 


LADY. 

ie  Prall 

e  A.  Holcomb. 
lie  C.  Binebart. 
la  J'.  Gearfoss. 

paret  Frists 

na  fleauey 

line  Hagamaa. . 

E.  Apgar 

o  Voorhees 


DATE.      .  PLACE. 

. .  .Feb.  6. .  .New  Llampton. 
...Fob.  l... 


CLERGYMAN. 


.Feb.  4.  . 
.Feb.  13. 
.Jan.  IS. 
.  Feb.  8 . . 
.Jan.  19. 

.Feb.tf.. 

.Feb.  6.  . 


.  F  rend  i  town.  . 
Pottersvilie.  .  . 
Mouutaiuviile. 

Lambertville. . 


.VvilbTer 

.Kugler 

•  Heilig 

.Jelly 

Randolph 

.Carroli 

.Belles 

Randolph . . . . 


w—r~—. — ', 
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Jager,  Benj.  W 

Lantz,  Washington  .  . 

Mellick,  Geo.  K 

Miller,  Jacob  N 

MeXair,  Robert  S...  . 

Nevius,  Jacob 

Pinkerton,  J.  W 

Perry,  C.  Howard .  . . 

Sheets,   Urbanus 

Stiger,  Elia  i  M 

Stewart,  William.  .  .  . 
Svvackhammer,  C.  F.  . 
Wagoner,  Frank  P... 


.  .Alwilda  Bel! Tan. 

.  .Dollie  I.  Rubert Jan. 

. .  Eliza  Applegate Jan. 

.  .Sarah  E.  Robcrson Feb. 

.  .Emma  X.  Landes Feb. 

.  .STettie  Durham Feb. 

.  .Jennie  Kerr Jan. 

.  .Sarah  M.-'Cioughan Jan. 

. .  Amy  L.   Cook .Jan. 

.  .  Mary  E.  Henrv Jan. 

.  .Lizzie  Ferris.". Jan. 

.  .Mary  J.  Lombard.  ....  .Jan. 

.  .Sy  villa  Reading Jan. 


16. 


13. 

30. 

10. 

22 

30. 

30. 

30. 


Hainesville Apgar 

.  Haines  vi  Lie Apgar 

.Flemington Winans.... 

.  Moumainville Belies 

• Alter 

.  Ringoes.. Pov.dson 

.  Frcnehtown Clark 

.Hampden Van  Deusen. 

Cherry viile Young..  . .  . 

White  Ejoim Bailey 

White  House Laeey 

White  House Bailey 

Poulson 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FBOM' JANUARY  15th,   1873,  TO  FEBRUARY  15th    1S75. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


NAME. 

PLACE. 

DATE. 

AGE. 

Bush,  Addie  C 

Bound  Brook 

February  15. . . 

. .  .  .Infant. 

Coon,  Firman 

North  Plainfield 

. . . . Januarv  z2 . . .  . 

42    

Coon,  Harriet 

North  Plainueld 

February  12.  . . 

....  .   65    

Dow,  Catherine 

...  .Lesser  Cross  Roads.  . . . 
Somervihe 

. . .  .February  6. . . . 

78   

Griffith,  Ann 

February  11. . . 

75   

Heaney.  Marv  F 

Lesser  Cross  Roads.... 

Liberty  Corner 

.  .  .  .-January  23 

.  . .  .February  13. . . 

47    

JeUiii;  MaLby 

30   

Layton,  Peter 

Liberty  Corner 

.  .  .  .February  15.  . . 

61    

Tillman,  Sophia  M 

. . .  . — 

. .  .  .February  12..-. 

...*   83   

Vosseller,  Luke . 

Mill  town 

.  . .  .February  11 . . . 

71    

HUNTERDON     COUNTY. 


>tam:e. 

Apgar,  Cynthia 

Briggs,  Elizabeth 

Dinsmore,  Freddie.  . . 

Ely,  Mary 

German,  Sarah  R 

Hulsizer,  Lizzie 

Hoagiand,  Mrs.  Peter 

Heath,  Francis  T . 

ITudnit,  Samuel 

Hartrum,  Frederick.  .  . 

Horton,  Sarah  B 

Hoffman,  Philip  C 

Hummer,  Johnson. .  .  . 

Pursell,  Thomas 

Riddle,  Robert  J 

Reading,  Elizabeth.  .  . 
Sweeney,  Cornelius. .  . 
Sutton,  Elizabeth.  . . . 

Sinclair,  Lueinda 

Stout,  James  M 

Trefz,  Franklin  G 

5*iger,  Georce 

White,  Alfred 

West,  Joseph 

Young,  Jano  L 


PLACE.  DATE. 

.  II  igk  Bridge February  10. 

Lambertyilie February  12. 

.Fierrungton February  2 . .  , 

.  Lambertvilie .... January  28 . . 

Lambertyilie January  23   . 

,  Asbury Janua  ry  IS.. 

..Mount  Airy January  17  . . 

Stockton February  7  . . 

Freuchtown February  11. 


SO    . 

nfant 

64   . 


,  lewksoury  Tow&ship; 
Te  wksbury  To wnsbip. 
Cokesburgh 


.January  24  . .  . 
.January  26. .  . 
.February  12.. 


,  High  Bridge February  1 3 . 

Frenchrowu February  2  . , 

Lambertvilie .February  5 . . 

SergpttatsyHte February  13. 

Lauibertyille January  19. . 


rgh, 
ury 


Cokc 
Bko 

JiopevveJ] 
Lamberts 
High  Bri< 

Milford.  .. 

Delaware  Township 


T< 


wn 


February  15. 

February  12. 

.    February  28. 

January  22. . 

hio February  15. 


26 
58 
50 
48 
22 
76 
59 
68 
46 
SO 
50 
87 
51 


.  .  . .January  28. 
Annandalo January  21 . 


83 
53 
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[fifth 

A     SOMEWHAT  singular  genealogy 
.Dl     ()f  ^^  Wyckoff  family  appeared 
ia  the  i&s?  J&fe/€  /Mta™   a  short  time 
''«mee,  from  which  I  quote: 

"Some  time  daring  the  year   1612   or 
1613,  a  crew   of  Dutch    colonists   sailed 
from  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland, 
iri  the  ship    Goeda   Vrow,  for  the  shores 
of  America,  and  settled  on   the  Island  of 
Mtimados,  (since  called  Manhattan)  form- 
ing the  village  of  New  Amsterdam      In 
a  short  time  their   numbers    being   aug- 
mented    by     natural     increase    and    the 
arrival  of  other  emigrants,  they    formed. 
other  settlements  in  the   adjoining  coun- 
ty-    For  fear  of   the  Indians,  some  of 
whom  manifested    a   hostile   disposition, 
large  companies  settled   together,  living 
j   M  forts  and  cultivating  the   surrounding 
JwHk.     A  pan  of  those  who   came   over 
«   the    Goeda     Vrom    settled    on    Long 
Island  opposite  New  Amsterdam,  living 
together. iir -a  fort,  which   they   had   con- 
structed for  their  mutual  safety. 

"pne  of  their  number,  Cornelius    Xe- 
*ard  (since   called    Reward),    becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  Indians  in- 
X 
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habiting  the  island,  and  being  more  ven- 
turesome than  his  companions,  had  a 
consultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
and  made  a  bargain  that  these  Indians 
were  to  sell  him.  as  much  land  as  he  could 
walk  around  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  so 
many  piles  of  dollars.  The  next  morn- 
ing this  Cornelias  Xeward  started,  at 
sunrise,  from  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
called  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  made  a 
circuitous  rente,  returning  at  sun  down, 
and  taking  in  his  course  (fowanus.  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  Utrecht,  Bath,  Flatbnsh, 
Last  New  York,  Newtown,  Flushing, 
etc.  In  consequence  of  this  great  feat 
his  companions  gave  him  the  name  of 
Weyehtof(in  English.  Walk  nff)  which 
has  finally  become  Wyckoff, 

"This  Cornelius  Wyckoff  had  six  sons. 
named  John,  Simon,  Cornelius,  Peter, 
Houdrick  and  Jacob.  Cornelius,  the 
first,  bought  two  tracts  of  land  contain- 
ing GOO  acres  each,  one  at  Middlebtish 
arid  the  other  at  Tbree-Mile-Rnn,  both 
lying  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  moved  to  the  former.  His  sons, 
Hendriek  and   Jacob,   remained   on   the 
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Island,  where  Hendrick  was  married  and 
had  two  sons,  Hendrick  second,  and 
Nicholas.  Jacob  was  never  married. 
Cornelius  second,  and  Simon  both  married 
and  had  families.  John  and  Peter  settled 
at  Middlebush  in  the  year  1704.  John 
married  and  had  six  children,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Cornelius,  his  oldest 
son,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Middlebush,  New  Jersey,  where  he  lived 
and  died/' 

The   last  named   Cornelius   built  and 
lived  in  a  log  house,  where  Samuel  Gar- 
retson   now  resides.      He    was    affected 
with  a  severe  rheumatism,  which  caused 
him  much  stillness  and  pain,     lie  had  a 
friendly  Indian  living  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence, across  the   road  and   brook,    in   a 
little   hut.     This   Indian    told    Cornelius 
at  a  certain  time    that  he    "looked   very 
bad,  and  if  he  did  not  get  help   soon   he 
would  live  but  a   short  time."      "What 
can  I  do  for  it?"    asked   Wy  ckoff.     "I 
think  I  can  cure  you,"  said   the  Indian. 
"  Rut  I  am  afraid   that  the  remedy    will 
be  worse  than  the  disease."     At  length, 
however,    the   patient  submitted    to   the 
Indian's  course  of  treatment.      He   was 
taken  to  a  little  sod  structure  built  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  by  a   pond  of  water,  where 
the  Indian  applied  the   means   necessary 
to  produce  an  extraordinary  perspiration. 
The  practitioner  stood  at  the  door,  open- 
ing and  shutting  it  as  he    watched    his 
patient.      At  last   the   perspiration   was 
satisfactory.     "  Now  it  will  do,"  said  he. 
He  had  previously  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice 
of  the  brook,  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  patient,  and  into  this  WVckoff  was 
plunged.     The  Indian   now  brought  him 
out,    wrapped    hint    up    into    a    blanket, 
carried  him  to  the  house,  put  him  to  bed, 
and  then  heaped  blankets  over  him  until, 
as   it    was    told,    "the    perspiration    ran 
dowu  the  bed  posts."     -That  will  do," 
said  the  Doctor ;    "  remain  there  until  you 
and  everything   become   dry;    then    be 


careful  for  some  days,  and  you  will  be 
well."  The  patient  did  as  required,  and 
in  a  few  days  all  stillness  and  pain  had 
left  him.  Such  indeed  was  the  result 
that  he  "  felt  as  if  he  had  neither  limbs 
nor  body  " — so  com fortable.  He  beeam e 
entirely  well,  and  lived  many  years 
afterward 

.  Tradition  says  that  Mrs.  Sjmon  Wy 
ckoff  (who  broom-sticked  the  Indian)  was 
bitten  by  a  rattle-snake  the  first  night 
she  and  her  family  remained  in  their  new 
house.  The  Indians  sleeping  along  the 
brook  immediately  proffered  their  friendly 
aid;  one  of  them  applied  their  usual 
'remedy,  and  she  was  speedily  cured  of 
the  effect  of  the  bite. 

John  V.  C.  Wy ckoff,  who  resides  at 
Millstone,  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
aged  mother  relate  that  when  she  was  a 
girl,  as,  on  a  certain  occasion,  she  was 
walking  along  the  brook  toward  the  mill 
of  Simon  AYyckoff,  her  grandfather,  she 
saw  a  bear,  and  immediately  climbed  up 
a  sapling  for  safety.  The  bear  passed 
along,  crossed  the  brook,  and  went  out  of 
sight.  Presently  an  Indian  came  along, 
to  whom  she  told  the  circumstance 
"  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  I  "  said  the  Indian,  "  show 
me  where  he  crossed  the  brook,"  She 
pointed  to  "the  place.  There,  sure 
enough,  he  saw  the  bear's  tracks.  Pur- 
suing along  the  animal's  probable  course 
for  a  mile  or  more,  gun  in  hand,  he  came 
up  to  him,  shot  him,  and  brought  him 
back  dead.  A  fine  bear,  it  is  said,  he 
was. 

The  first  school-house  erected  in  the 
settlement  of  Middlebush  stood  opposite 
the  present  house  of  John  "Wy ckoff,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Indian  hut  before  men- 
tioned. In  it  a  teacher  by  the  name  of 
Maxwell  taught  for  some  time.  The 
second  was  opposite  the  present  resi- 
dence of  J.  Newton  Voorliees,  and  was 
then  on  the  land  of  Garret  Voorliees,  Sr. 
This    school  was    attended    by    scholars 
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from  the  Raritan  and  near  the  Landing. 
The  third  stood  on  the  present  land  of 
John  C.  Wyckoff,  and  opposite  the  house 
now  owned  by  Jeremiah  Voorhees,  at 
the  Middlebush  road.  The  fourth  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  on  land 
formerly  of  Frederick  Van  Liew,  deceas- 
ed. The  fifth  was  and  still  is  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  Middlebush  Church.  The 
sixth  is  the  « Middlebush  Institute," 
erected  during  the  past  year  by  its  prin- 
cipal, J.  Newton  Yoorhees.  Abraham 
Van  Nuys,  of.  Harlingen,  remembers 
seeing  one  of  the  « old  time "  school- 
houses,  covered  with  a  thatch  of  straw. 
Doubtless  the  furniture  corresponded 
with  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

In  1643  Peter  Stuyvesant,  afterwards. 
Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,   brought 
with  him  a  young  pear  tree  from  Holland, 
and  planted  it  in  his  garden,  which  was 
on  his  farm  outside  of  the  city.     Ji  lived 
until  about    1870,    when   it  blew  down, 
after  attaining  the  age  of  about  225  years! 
An  iron  railing  had  been   previously  put 
around    it    for    protection.        .Mortimer 
Whitehead,  of  Franklin  Township,  Som- 
erset County,  is  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  Governor  Stuyvesant  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  a  young  stock  with  a  graft   from 
•  this  old  pear  tree.     The  graft  is  now  six 
years   old,   and    in    a  healthy    condition. 
May  it  attain  to  the  "  days  of  the  years  " 
of  its  venerable  parent,  and  its  owner  be 
rewarded   with    plenteous    fruit   for    the 
culture  he  may    bestow  upon   it!     And 
when  succeeding  generations  shall  have 
gathered  around  it  to  gaze  on  its  aged 
form,  may  some  future  bard  celebrated 
hstory  and  age  in  strains  of  grateful  and 
sublime  song,  as  did  Dunshee  its  parent 
tree,  when  he  composed  the  verses  which 
I  know  every  lover  of  these  mementoes  of 
cur  Dutch  forefathers  will  thank"  me  for 
fitting,  at  least  in  part; 


"Famed  relic  of  the  ancient  time!  as  on  thy 
form  I  gazo, 

My  miud  reverts  to  former  scenes,  to  spirit- 
stirring  days: 

Guarding  their  sacred  memories  as  ashes  in  an 
urn, 

I  muse  upon  those  good  old  times  and  sigh  for 
their  return. 

"  The  scenes  by  which  thou  'rt  compassed  now, 

have  little  charms  for  me: 
They  speak  not  of  the   ancient   time   as   thou, 

time-honored  tree : 
I  therefore  close  my  eyes  against   these   forms 

of  brick  and  stone  : 
Then,  boldly,  to  my  mental  eye  thou  loomst  up 

alone. 

"From  yonder  dustiess  mansion  comes  its  lord 
whose  heart  is  seen 

Portray'd  upon  his  countenance ;  of  firm,  ma- 
jestic mien: 

Laden  with  Nature's  precious  gifts,  he  scans 
each  orchard  tree, 

And  slowly  treads  the  well-worn  path  that 
leads  direct  to  thee. 

::  With  joyous  eye,  while  grateful  thoughts  his 

noble  heart  expand. 
He  looks  on   thee,  his   favorite    tree,   brought 

from  the  Fatherland, 
And  lives  again  in  former  scenes,  when  life  was 

in  its  prime, 
And  finds  the  memories  of  his  youth  still  unde- 

stroy'd  by  Time. 

""With  pipe  in  mouth  he  now  reclines  beneath 

thy  welcome  shade, 
And  feels  that   all   his  fostering   care  for  thee 

hath  been  repaid ; 
And  dreams,  perchance,  in  waking  mood,  when 

thou  alone  wilt  be 

The  only  relic  left  midst  Art — the   old  memento 
tree. 


"Anon  a   group   of  happy  youth,  from  school 

restraint  set  free, 
Come  shouting  round  him  merrily  in   wild  and 

joyous  glee : 
One   by  consent   thy  trunk  ascends,    thy  bur* 

deu'd  boughs  to  shake, 
While  all  of  thy  delicious  fruit  most   eagerly 

partake. 
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Hobookeii,  tfo*.  their  master,  comes,  devoid  Who  prized  thee  ere  he  brought  thee  from  his 
of  frown  and  rod,  distant,  native  Bhore ; 

And  with  the  Governor  reclines  upon  the  Who  nurtured  thee  bo  carefully  till  thou  fascist 
voIvet  '<<  taken  root, 

[Together  they  enjoy 'the  sport, again  are  young  And    then    reclin'd   beneath    thy   shade    while 

mheart<  feasting  ou  thy  fruit. 
ml,    warned  by   day's    decline,   they  eaeh  for 

happy  homes  depart.  "ThustO   thy   sl.iriue,   thou   ancient   tree,    will 

Knickerbockers  hie, 

"  When  Winter  reign'd  and  cloth'd  the  earth  in  And,  standing  on  their  native  soil  beneath  their 

robes  of  virgin  white,  native  sky 

And  drove  o'er  hill  and  dale  with  unrelenting  Tn  contemplative  mood  "recall  those   names  of 

Iul"ht-*  sterling  worth. 

When  th' etherial   elements  in   fearful  conflict  -Through  whom  tiny  trace  their  ancestry-the 

met;  noble  men  of  earth; 
Then  thou,  old  tree,  defiant;  stoodst — and  there 

thou  'rt  standing  yet!  "  Fam'd  ^ss  for  show  than  solid  parts;  of  staid, 

reflecting  mind; 

"The  forests  dense  that  graced   the  land  ere  Fam'd  less  for  vain  than  useful  arts-    magnani- 

Hudson  ploughed  the  wave,—  muus  and  kind; 

Which  once   were   traversed  fearlessly   by  the  Respect'dt  and  belovAl   at   home;     feared    and 

Manhattan  brave  ;  admired  abroad ; 

The  orchard    trees   around    whose    base    such  true  to  a  fault  with  fellow  man,  and  faithful  to 

golden  fruits  were  strewn.—-  .  their  God." 
Are  gone— ail  gone,    forever  more;    and  thou 
art  left  alone! 

itm  ,      ,         ,      '  .  Thf*   above   are  fifteen  of  the   thirtv- 

lhou   sawst   when    the    Usurper    came     the       *i  • 

-nation  to  despoil  ~         -****  to      three  sttmzas  Gomposm- the  whole;  which 

Of  th'  dominion  exercised  upon  our  rightful  1S  entltled<  "Tno  -Knickerbockers'  Ad- 
soil;  dress    to    the    Stuyvesunt    Tear    Tree." 

Thou  sawst  the  throng  that  gathered  round  to  ^he    author  is   the  present    principal    of 

carry  to  the  grave  the  Parish  School,  established  in  the  citv 

yand^riUCh  G°m:  *»  h^     "  *"«  **  -  "**>  *  **  Bataned   ' 

Dutch  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  edueat- 
"Pe^hanoe  thou  sawst  tto  patriot  bM  with      ing  the   poor   of  that  denomination   free 

dauntless  Cape.  Sears.  ,. 

Who,  with  his  lead,  triumphant  rode  amidst  the       °'  £**U.*°  *  ^^ 

people's  cheers ;  Washington   Irving,  m   his  History  of 

Or  gavstihy  fruit  to  please  the  taste  of  Clin  ten  ^W     ^"0rk>    S:l)'s    some    naughty    things 

and  his  corps,  about  "  .Dutch  honesty."    In  one  instance 

Who  ruled  where  Britisn  power   will   rule   tn-  he  represents    the    New   Amsterdamers 

umphant  nevermore  ,  i  i      ■        o  ■,        ■   ,  ■ 

■>  when  purchasing  Irani  and  weighing  furs 

•'  For  'twas  thy  glory    to   behold    (the   conflict       {or  tho  in<3ians,  as  calculating  the  weight 
nob!>'  won)  of  a  Dutchman's  hand  m  the  scale  to  be 

The  entry  of  the  noble  band  led  on  by  Wash-       one    pound,    and    his    loot    two    pounds 

When  riu-  i««+  „;„■,     p        ttt  „  ,  V  er>'  differently  was  this  from   a  certain 

wnen  the  last   signs  from   Walkfeoiit*  were  e.        i       i  3  b     ,  ^       , 

hush'd  by  the  applause  temale   descendant   of    these   Dutchmen, 

Which    tilled    the  sky  above   the   land   where  Wh°'    havino    received    a    grist    of   flour 

triumph'd  Freedom's  cause.  from  a  mill  along  the  Rafltau,  which  pro- 

"Couldst  thou  but  speak  Id  question   put  con-       ^'^  Y°l'}'  V°°X    hn:''1^  setlt  word  to  tho 
corning  him  of  yore,  miller  with   the  next  grist  to  take   more 

ttill  next  time,  and  make  her   better  liour 

—indicating,   of  course,    that  the   usual 


'  The  British  prison-ship. 
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toll  might  not  reward  him  honestly  for 
the  labor  required  in  making  good  flour. 

I  somehow  omitted  to  state  in  mv 
second  paper  that  John  Poyce  claimed 
to  own  20,000  acres  lying  between  the 
Milistone  and  Raritan  Rivers,  which  in- 
cluded the  present  settlement  of  Royce- 
field,  named  after  him. 

In  my  third  paper  I  should  also  have 
stated  that  the  number  of  acres  contain- 
ed   in    the    tract    of    land     on    which 


Hendrick  Polhemus  settled  was  70S. 
The  tract  was  purchased  by  his  father 
and  Cornelius  Cornell  of  Kip  Van  Dam 
and  Lancaster  Symes,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  172S,  for  £1,7  75,  being  $2.50 
per  acre.  Daniel,  the  father,  died  immedi- 
ately after  the  purchase,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  son  Hendrick, 
to  whom  Cornell  released  his  half.  Hen- 
drick now  having  full  possession,  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  short  time  he  removed 
to  and  settled  on  it, 

Ralph  Voorhees. 
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f  J  THAT    her   opportunities    for   use- 

JL  fulness  and  happiness  may  be  am- 
plified, it  has  been  stated  that  woman 
must  reform  her  whole  domestic  economy 
in  some  such  practical  way  as  will  give 
her  more  time  for  the  proper  expansion 
of  her  unlimited  mental,  social  and  moral 
■  vitalities.  To  go  into  detaik  about  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose.  Having  done 
this,  let  her  fearlessly,  but  considerately, 
enter  into  that  avocation  or  condition  for 
which  she  may  possess  individual  fitness. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  this  in  alluding 
to  the  class  who  toil  for  an  honest  liveli- 
hood.    Let  me  expand  it. 

As  then  stated,  a  countless  host  of 
noble,  self  sacrificing  women  struggle 
daily  with  life,  only  to  find  its  important 
avenues  of  pecuniary  and  honorary  suc- 
cess closed  to  them.  It  is  equally  true, 
and  in  principle  as  unjust,  that  the  same 
avenues  are  closed  to  another  -class  (un- 
married) who  need  not  struggle  hard  for 
bread,  but  who  do  earnestly  long  for  a 
proper  use  ot  the  talents  of  mind  and 
genius  which  God  has  committed  to  their 
care. 


This  class  find   the    lucrative    profes- 
sions, the  better-paying  mercantile  pur- 
suits, the  chief  material  employments  of 
life  in  fact— a  forbidden  "sphere."    These 
avocations    are   ready   of   access  to   the 
basest  and  most  stupid  of  the  male  sex, 
but  not  to  the  purest  and   ablest  of  the 
female.     There  is  no  general  open  sesame 
to  the  latter—because,  well,  because  you 
see,  they  are  not  men  !     True,   hundreds 
are    to-day    forcing    an    entrance.      But 
then    we    consider    that    a    daring    bur- 
glary,    for    which,    while    the    perpetra 
tors  may  not  be  subject,  to  legal  arrest, 
they  are  to  be  punished  instead    by  the 
scoffs  and  hard  reflections  of  both   men 
and  women.     These  do  it,   therefore,   at 
the  peril  of   their   reputations.     Is  this, 
then    not  a  wrong?      Because,    though 
Nature  may  not  have  absolutely  imposed 
upon  women  the  obligations  of  the  rougher 
businesses,  as  upon  men,  does  she — Prov- 
idence if  you  prefer — not  give  them  tiie 
riyht  to  choose  those  fields  of  labor   which 
arc  best  adapted  to  their  severed  wants  and 
personal  capacities  f 

I  go  farther  than  to  assert  mere  abstract 
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right.     Right  as  a  possible  privilege  isn't 
much.     Only  when  there  is  wisdom  and 
duty  and  capability  in  the  performance  of 
it  is  it  haloed  with  glory.     And  I  contend 
that,  incorporated  with  this  abstract  rights' 
there  is,   very  often,  a  wisdom,  a  duty,  a 
capability  and  hence  a  policy,  in  woman's 
embracing  it.     To  glance  at  the  experi- 
ence oi  the  past,    without  alluding   now 
by  name  to  any    "great  women,"    who 
will  say  the  bulk   of  those  known  to  the 
world  by  their  special  accomplishments, 
achieved  outside  oi'  the  kitchen  and  sew- 
ing-room,   have  not   done   credit   to   the 
sex?     Would  authoresses,   who  in  their 
books  have  spoken  comfort  and  impacted 
instruction  to  millions,  have  better  ironed 
in  the  kitchen  ?     Would  women  paintei\s. 
sculptors,  lecturesses,  physicians,  etc.  etc! 
—the  '•chosen  few"  whose  moral  cour- 
age made  them  force  these  professions- 
have  done  more  good  to  their  race  at  the 
wash-tub?     Who  dare  say  this,  and  be- 
lieve that  women  have,  equally  with  men, 
souls  and  aesthetic  perceptions  and  high 
moral  duties,  with  susceptibilities  of  cul- 
vation   unlimited— nay,   with   powers    to 
stamp  their  impress   on  the  character  of 
m  age  unbounded,  except   bv  the  limits 
assigned  by  God  to  all  human  endeavor? 
Grant   that   the   majority   of   women, 
living  now  or  to  live  in   ttte   iuture,    will 
see  neither  wisdom  nor  duty  in.  nor  have 
"peculiar  fitness"  for  employments  out- 
side of  -home  "  (in  its   confined  sense.) 
Grant  that  they  will  have  no  taste  another 
way.     Grant  that  the  majority  will  quiet- 
ly marry,  and  settle   down   to  home   life 
of  a  kind  more   or  less  exalted,    ha  vino- 
husbands  to  give  them  a   -  living"   and 
"lots  of  happiness."     Grant  this   to  be 
their  normal  position  and  "sphere"  the 
one  in  which  they  will   be  most   useful  • 
*hieh    will    most    develop    their    inner 
graces,  and  even    robe  their   souk   with 
the  beauty  and  glow  of  true  womanhood 
<*ant  all  this  for  argument.     Then,  a*ain 


I  ask,  what  of  those    who    cannot   marry 
and   he    queens    of  homes?    and   what   of 
those  whose  high  self-education  and  cul- 
ture are  the   base  of   aspirations   which 
reach  out  to  the  fine  arts  and  grave  pro- 
fessions and    employments?    whose   im- 
mortal natures  have  caught   that  upper, 
hallowed  fire  which  is  fed  to  the  few  from 
the    mysterious    altar    in    the   temple  of 
Genius,  where  Inspiration  herself  is   the 
ministering    Aaron?     Will  they  unsex 
themselves  if  they  go  out  of  the  domain 
of  "home"?     Is  there  neither  right,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  policy,    nor    duty    in   their 
squaring  their  mission  with   their  adapti- 
on ities  ? 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  argue  what 
is  palpable.     The  fact  that  God" fitted  a 
majority  of  one  sex  to  fill  a   restricted 
but  noble  sphere  seems  to  have  blinded 
men— and  women  also—  to  the  truth  that 
there  is  a  minority  to  be  looked  after,  who 
must  be  given  larger  and  different  spheres 
or  lead  most  ignoble  lives.     They  forget 
that  human  nature  is  a  harp  of  more  than 
one  string;    that  it  has  a  thousand,   no 
two  of  which  sound  a  like  •  that  as  in  relig- 
ion God  is   most  honored   by  voluntary 
worship,  so  in  the  great  problem  of  hu- 
man  life  he   or  she  best   works  out  the 
solution  who  does  it  without  any  restraint 
but  that,  of  a  sound   conscience  and  pure 
heart.     Talk  of  civil  liberty  as  you  will, 
unless  it  is  supplemented  by   individual 
freedom  in  the  matter  of    the  choice  of 
our  sphere  o^  life-work,  restrained  only 
by  moral  limits,  it  is  a  sham,   a  delusion, 
a  lie. 

"  Would  you  have  women  as  physi- 
ciamf  some  ask.  I  answer,  in  the  Irish 
fashion,  why  not?  Who  hath  a  reason 
against  it?  They  are  now  physicians  in 
daily  practice.  Their  "sphere"  has 
made  them  such.  If  we  become  sick, 
they  are  the  nurses,  and  invariably  their 
"doctoring,"  not  that  of  the  male  M.  D. 
cures.  Wives,  sisters,  mothers— these  are 
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now  our  real  physicians.  Fortunate  are 
we  who  have  them.  Fortunate  were  our 
wounded  soldiers  who  had  Florence 
Nightengales  to  bind  their  wounds.  The 
mere  question  to  be  raised  about  the 
matter  is,  Shall  they  be  professional,  or 
nonprofessional  doctors?  Shall  thev 
be  permitted  to  have  added  to  their  in- 
tuitive insight  into  human  nature,  pa- 
tient study,  scientific  skill,  thoughtful 
experience  ?  Shall  they  be  good  nurses 
alone,  or  may  they  couple  with  it  the 
acquired  art  of  healing?  Shall  they 
work  without  pay,  or  may  they  work 
with  the  physician's  pay?  Shall  .men 
have  all  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  so  noble  an  art  and  so 
important  a  profession,  or  may  women 
share  in  it  at  their  pleasure? 

""Women  as  preachers,  too ?  "  Why 
not  if  qualified  ?  "  But  the  Bible  forbids 
it."  Very  well:  prove  it,  and  this  pro- 
fession, which  has  more  honor  in  it  and 
less  pay  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue, 
without  interfering  with  the  justice"  of 
my  remarks  about  other  employments. 
No  exception  makes  a  rule. 

*'  Shall  we  have  women  lawyers  ?  " 
Why  not  if  fitted  to  their  vocation  ? 
That  lew  will  have  the  taste,  and  fewer 
still  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  advo- 
cates and  judges,  we  may  believe.  But 
let  those  obstacles  regulate  the  choice, 
not  custom  or  prejudice. 

Whether,  then,  as  physicians  "going 
about  doing  good  ;  "  as  ministers  minis- 
tering the  bread  of  life  to  immortal  souls, 
(as  well  as  the  bread  that  perisheth  to 
the  body  that  perisheth;)  as  advocates 
or  judges,  purifying  by  presence  and 
practice  bar  and  bench  ;  as  artists  stirnu 
lating  aesthetic  tastes;  as  travelling 
agents,  factors,  brokers,  merchants,  au- 
thors, philosophers,  scientists,  lecturers, 
professors  or  school-mistresses  ;  or  wheth- 
er as  queens  of  homes,  most  queenly  in 


washing,  sewing,  baking,  ironing,  scrub- 
bing, visiting  and  conversing  ;  or  whether 
as  combining  any  one  of  the  former  oc- 
cupations with  the  latter  in  a  symmetri- 
cal union— women  fitted  to  these  employ- 
ments by  nature,  and  achieving  ''suc- 
cess "  in  them  or  not,  are  doing  duties 
from  the  performance  of  which  no  pre- 
scriptive custom,  no  public  opinion,  no 
mal-advice  of  friends,  no  lack  of  moral 
courage,  no  want  of  faith  in  themselves, 
in  life,  or  in  God,  should  interfere. 

"  Does  this  same  line  of  argument  not 
bear    out     the   'right'    of    women    suf- 
frage ?"     Yes,   and  no.      The  same    line 
of  reason  would ;  but  in  politics,  or  civil 
government,   the    same   line    cannot    be 
used  ;  and  because,  to  start  with  suffrage 
is  no  right  which  either  man   or  woman 
can  absolutely  claim.     It  is   a  gift  from 
those  who  first  make  a  compact   of   gov- 
ernment to  those  who  come  in  upon  the 
soil  they  occupy,  and  reap. the  advantages 
of  that  government.     Such  cannot  claim 
the  gift  of  suffrage  as  a  natural,    certain 
inheritance.     Again,  to  give  suffrage   to 
any  one  woman  or  to   many  is  to  give  it 
to  all ;  thus   donating   to  a   whole  class 
what  a  few  only  may  have  a  fitness  to  re- 
ceive.     In  other  words,    it   would   be   no 
privilege  consequent  upon  fitness,    but— 
"the    age    of    twenty-one   years."     All 
would  be  impelled,  if  not  actually  com- 
pelled to  exercise   this   "right,"   without 
regard  to  natural  adaptedness,  or  individ- 
ual preference.     By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  woman  suffrage  is   wrong   be- 
cause there    would    be    no    condition    of 
personal  fitness  exacted  as  the  pre-requi 
site    of    woman    citizenship ;    the    same 
argument  would  apply  to  universal  man- 
hood   sulfrage  ;     but    only    that    woman 
franchise  is  not  to  be  reasoned  out  as   a 
right  to  which  she  may  lay  claim  by  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  which  forces  me 
to   say  she  should  be  privileged  to  be    a 
doctor.      Sulfrage    is    not    privilege    but 
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duty,  when  once  universal.  The  real 
arguments  about  woman  suffrage  -pro  and 
ton  I  will  not  consume  space  to  notice. 
Believing  no  immediate  good  can  come 
from  it,  and  that  it  is  not  one  of  "wom- 
an's golden  opportunities "  ibr  doing 
herself  honor,  I  propose  not  to  consider 
it  in  this  connection. 

But  the  fact  that   many    women   are 
restrained  from  entering  certain  important 
avocations  outside  of    home,   in   nowise 
proves    that    the   greater    number,    who 
ought  to  exert  their   chief   influence  in 
domestic  circles,   fill  up   the   measure  of 
their  opportunities  at  home.     It  may  be 
possible  that  most  of   them   can   take   a 
higher  social  status  than  they  now  occupy. 
if  here  lies  the  real  power  of  the  major- 
ity; if  here  they  are  to  live,    move  and 
have  their  being,  surely  every  opportun- 
ity   for    achieving    and    exerting    good 
should  be  embraced.     As  to  these,  then, 
I  insist : 

1.  That  they  must  exert  more  social 
influence.     Sisters  can  do  more  ibr  broth- 
ers than    they   do.   and    wives   more   for 
.  husbands.     If   brothers   are   inclined    to 
run  off  on  tangents,  the  restraining  power 
•  of  sisters  must  bring  them  back  to  posi- 
tion.    Brute  force  won't   accomplish   it, 
but  gentle  love-cords  may.     It  is  said  of 
Nicholas  of  Paissia  that  when  he  wanted 
a  railroad  from   St.   Petersburg  to   .Mos- 
cow, he  first  asked  his   engineers  to  map 
out  a  route.     They  did  it,  with  the  usual 
crooks  and  curves  to  suit  the  topography 
of  the  country.     The  Czar  then   took  a 
map.  and  placing  a  rule  upon   it  drew  a 
straight  line   between    the   capitals   with 
bis  pen,  adding  in  the  tone  of  command, 
"You  make  that   road."     It  was   made. 
flfow,  why  may  not  the  influence  of  wives 
and  sisters  be  as  direct  as  that?     Why 
curve  around  the  so-called    "eccentrici- 
ties," and    crook  about   the    "customs" 
of   husbands   and    brothers?     Certainly 
you  don't  want  to  hold  them  fast  to  voui 


apron-strings  ;    but  may  you  not  to  your 
heart-strings  ? 

"Home"  opportunities  are   vast.     Be 
the  theme  as  thread-bare  as  it  may,  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  said  of  it.     Homes  for 
eating  and  sleeping,  for  washing  and  sew- 
ing,    for    gossiping    and     "living"    are 
plenty;   homes  whose  air  is  of  industry 
mingled  with    contentment,   where   love, 
purity,  fidelity,    temperance  and  charity 
■  are  the  guardian  angels,    are  few.     Cold 
homes,  with   skeletons  in  them,   are  on 
every  hand ;   warm  homes,  with  fiends  of 
the  Evil  One  all  exorcised,  and  the  angels 
of  God  all  welcomed,  are  difficult  to  be 
found.     ■  Homes    adorned    by   pure,   true 
hearts  are  better  than  those  beautified  by 
costly  pictures  and   furniture.     Yet   pic- 
tures and  furniture,  with  cosy. carpets  and 
rugs,    and    musical    instruments   and  all 
that,  are  not  to  be  despised.      They  do 
not  make,    but  they  may    help    make    a 
home. 

Home!  Should  it  not  be  the   best  and 
most    comfortable,,   the    most    attractive 
and    lovely,— aye   the   dearest   spot   on 
earth?    ever  exhaling   the   fragrance    of 
Truth,  Love  and  Beauty,  because  inhal 
ing    these    precious    qualities    from    the 
better  part  of  the  world  without ;  a  spot 
embodying  individual  and  collective  vir- 
tue, intelligence  and    rational   enjoyment 
to  the  highest  possible  extent ;   consecra- 
ted to  every  end    noble    and    good    and 
true  and  pure,  from    which    is    cast    out 
everything  selfish,  or  vicious,  or  quarrel- 
some, or  bitter,  or  unlovely,  or  false  ;    a 
spot  which  may  well  be  the    nursery    of 
generations  of  men  and  women  yet    un- 
born ;  a  spot    "over   whicli   angels   may 
fondly  linger  to  scatter  the  sweet  incense 
of  heavenly  blessings  from    their   hover- 
ing wings,"  toward  which  those  absent  in 
flesh   may    ever  wander  in  spirit,    from 
fondest  memories   of   the  days   gone  bv 
when  there  were  daily    {castings  at  this 
domestic  shrine  of  piety  and  affection  ? 
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2.  They  must  embrace  differently  their 

opportunities  for  marriage,  or  make  them 

otherwise.      To   begin   with,    they  must 

take  a  higher  stand  upon  the  whole  ques 

tion  itself.     To  hce  the  truth   squarely, 

will  be  to  admit  thai   the  reasons  which 

now  impel  seven  out  of   every  ten   to 

marry — and  these  reasons  apply  to  both 

sides— are  :     A  pretty  face,   stylishness 

of    dress,    "aristocracy    of   blood,"    so- 
called,    the    recommendation  of   friends, 

influence  to  be  won,  pecuniary  gain,  the 

want  of  a  "home,"  or   some-thing   else 

as   base;    not  that    these   are  all  base 
per  se,  but  that  they   are   as  controlling 

forces.     I  have  left  out .  a  cause,    which. 

as  a  sole  cause,  is  sometimes  as  unfortun- 
ate though  far  less  criminal.     It  is   ime, 

"Woman  must  not— no   one  must    many 
for  lore  alone! 

11  Not  marry    for    love!     "What   then 
shall  I  marry    for  ?  "  you    may   ask.     I 

answer:  To  secure  a  husband,  or  a 
wife,  who  will  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his 
or  her  station  as  such  husband  or  wife. 
Marriage  without  this  may  be  lawful; 
but  how  can  it  be  happy  ?  It  may  be 
honorable  ;  but  how  can  it  be  ennobling  ? 
No— if  there  be  not  sin,  there  certainly 
is  no  inter-help,  no  building  up  of  char- 
acter, no  strengthening  of  heart  or  intel- 
lect, no  complete  unity  m  an  "  entering 
into  bonds  "  where  a  rlame  of  passion, 
however  pure,  was  the  arbiter  of  it,  and 
where  special  fitness— I  mean  calm  judg- 
ment—is left  out  in  the  cold.  There 
must  be,  instead,  a  more  or  less  identity  of 
opinions,  habits,  life-purposes;  a  certain 
equality  of  abilities  and  capacities;  a 
fitness   of    mind    as    well    as    of    heart. 

[Concluded  ix  Next  Number.] 


There  must  be  to  a  great,    if    not   to    a 
complete  extent  mutuality  and  oneness. 
It  must  be  a  union  where  the  realizations 
of    superiority    may    be   reciprocal,    and 
u  each  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of   looking 
up  to  the  other,  alternately   leading  and 
being  led."     That    women    of    dullness 
mate   with    men  of  genius    with    whose 
higher  perceptions   there  can  be  no   com- 
prehension and   therefore   no   sympathy, 
and  women   of   a  high    order    of    mind, 
exalted  and  pure,  with  men  who  are  little 
better  than  brutes,  is  a  great,  sad  truth. 
In  some  cases,    perhaps,    a  healthy   and 
happy  influence   mav    be    exerted   over 
these  "brutes"  by  exalted   wives;    but 
it  is  seldom  vice  versa  ;  and  we  may  be- 
lieve that,  where   the  first  is   true,   it  is 
the  overruling  of  a  blind  human  mistake 
for  good  by  an   omnipotent  Providence. 
The  doctrine  I  would  advance  is  that  the 
blindness  of  love  is  to  be  warred  against, 
but  not  one  iota  of  love  itself  abolished! 
In  its  blindness,   which  is   of  humanity 
(its  essence  is  of  Divinity,)  it  should  be 
the  chief  but  not    the    sole    force:    the 
ruling    passion,    not    the    single    reason. 
Unless  walking  arm  in   arm  with   Wis- 
dom, what  is  it  but  a  mockery  of   that 
love  which  we  are  fond  to  believe  is  its 
prototype? 

But  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  true 
and  right  in  this  regard,  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  reform  about  marriage  is  needed  ; 
that  woman  can  be  more  readily,  at  least 
more  truly  the  leader  of  that  reform  than 
man;  and  that  with  it  she  will  enter 
upon  new  opportunities,  possibilities, 
enjoyments,  triumphs. 

V. 
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H  A  ¥  E     F  A  ITH. 

THERE  were  whimsical  turns  of  the  waters ; 
There  were  rhythmical  talks  of  the  sea; 
There  were  gather'd  the  darkest-eyed  daughters 
Of  men,  by  the  dark  Galilee. 

A  blowing  full  sail,  and' a  parting 

From  multitudes,  living  in  him ; 
A  trembling  of  lips,  and  tears  starting 

From  eyes  that  look*d  downward  and  dim ; 
A  mantle  of  night  and  a  marching 

Of  storms,  and  a  sounding  of  seas 
Of  furrows  of  foam,  and  of  arching 

Black  billows;  a  bending  of  knees; 
The  rising  of  Christ— an  entreating— 

Hands  reach'd  to  the  seas  as  he  saith,-- 
•'  Have  Faith  !  "     And  lo !  still  are  repeating 

All  seas,  t(  Have  Faith  !    Have  Faith !    Have  Faith  !  " 

London.  1873.  T  ,, 

Joaquin  Milj.es. 


C  H  A.  P  M  I  X 

THESE  two  words  conjure  before 
the  mental  vision  a  long  undu- 
.  lating  line  of  graceful  shades,  reaching 
from  our  own  prosaic  times  far  back  into 
the  misty  ages  when  "the  sons  of  Gud 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  thev  were 
fair."  Pre-eminent  among  this  fascinat- 
ing throng  are  the  three  queenly  shadows, 
— Argive  Helen,  beautiful  as  the  light, 
loving,  vain,  weak ;  Egyptian  Cleopatra, 
dark,  splendid,  selfish,  treacherous;  and 
Scottish  Mary,  lovely,  gracious,  brave, 
lalse,  cruel ;  and  scores  of  others  scarce- 
ly less  noted,  whose  enchantments, 
potent  as  those  of  Circe,  transformed 
into  brutes  or  demons  all  men  whom  they 
chose  to  make  their  victims.  What  is 
the  secret  of  die  marvellous  power  these 
enchantresses  possessed?  Not  beauty 
alone,  because  everywhere  we  see 
women  fair  enough  to  please   the  most 
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fastidious-— lovely  creatures  with  golden 
hair,  sapphire  eyes,  lily  skin  and  rosy 
lips,  and  others  still  more  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  oi  many,  who  may  be  described 
after  the  same  mineral  and  vegetable 
fashion  as  having  jetty  hair,  diamond 
eyes,  alabaster  foreheads  and  cherry 
mouths.  These  are  intellectual,  educat- 
ed, modest  and  pious ;  and  yet  no  man 
of  average  principle  will  be  in  any  dan 
ger  of  swerving  from  his  loyalty  to 
sweetheart  or  wife  through  the  influence 
of  any  one  of  them.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess the  wand  of  Circe,  or  they  are  too 
upright  and  pure-minded  to  use  it.  Their 
hands  are  not  "  bands,"  nor  their  eyes 
lures  to  draw  men  on  after  the  phan- 
tom of  their  love,  tili  they  no  longer 
have  trust  in  woman.  It  is  dinlcult  to 
believe  that  a  woman  can  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  daze  a  man's  senses,   be- 
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wilder  his   intellect    and    confound   his 
moral  perceptions;    and    there   are    but 
few,    however   dangerously    gifted,    who 
can  do  this   without  willing  to  do   it,   if 
they  are  thoroughly  honest  and   modest. 
A  young  girl  seldom  exercises  this  magic 
power.     However  sweet  and   attractive 
she  may  be,  she  is  both  too  innocent  and 
too   ignorant   to    enslave    her    admirers 
though  she  may  possess  their  truest  love. 
But  a  mature  woman  of  subtle  intellect 
and  strong  will,  whose  heart   has    been 
seared  by  the  disappointment  of  her  best 
affections;'  or,  better  still,  one  to  whom 
nature  has  denied  a  heart,  is  often  a  Ycry 
siren, — not    that  intellect  is  the  charm, 
but  it  is  indispensible  to  give  her  powers 
for  enslavement  their  greatest  effect.     A 
woman  of  this  kind  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
resources  at  her  command.     She  under- 
stands the  magic  of  smiles,  tears,  blushes, 
poutings,  blandishments  and  all  the  wiles 
that  subdue  men's  hearts.      She  knows 
only  too  well  how  irresistible  is  the  mag- 
netism she  can  convey  in  a  glance  of  her 
eye,  or  a  touch  of  her  fingers.     Magnet- 
Ism  is  her  golden    wand,  her   spell    of 
might  that  enthralls  her  victims. 

Beauty  may  be  gifted  with  a  danger- 
ous charm,  as  witness  the  three  royal 
dames  already  named;  but  that  "ugli- 
ness" is  not  a  bar  to  its  possession, 
Catharine  Sedley  and  many  other  plain 
but  bewitching  creatures  mentioned  in 
history,  prove.  Who  can  not  point  out 
in  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances  one  or 
more  of  these  disagreeable  charmers,— 
disagreeable  unless  they  will  to  please, 
I  will  describe  one  in  mine.  She  is  no 
longer  in  her  first  youth,  and  is  now  a 
large  and  imposing  figure,  though  some- 
what angular.  The  contour  of-her  head 
and  face  is  not  good;  her  expression 
does  not  please.  Her  light  gray  eyes 
are  large,  protruding  and  imperfectly 
shaded  by  their  scanty  lashes,  of  the 
same  pale,  yellowish  tinge  as  her  hair, 


which    is   moderately    abundant.       Her 
nose  is  large,  far  f?Gjn  Grecian  in  outline, 
and  her  wide  mouth  has  an  ugly  drop  at 
the   corners.     "A   disagreeable,    homely 
woman !  "  would  be  the  remark  of  one 
she  did  not  think  it  worth  hejr  while  to 
fascinate.     But  a  close  observer  would 
soon    perceive    she    had    capabilities    of 
beauty  that  he  had  not  before   noticed. 
Her  bust  is  fine,  her  colorless  skin'of  the 
finest  grain,  the  lines  of  her  face  delicate 
and   mobile.     If  she  is  your  guest  and 
has  already  established   herself  in  your 
home,  she  will  probably  go  about  all  the 
morning   carelessly    dressed   and    rather 
silent  and  cross,  for   she   is   not   particu- 
larly   good   tempered,    nor   in    the  least 
amiable.       At    dinner    she    brightens  a 
little,  makes  a  few  lively  remarks  to  your 
father,  bestows  a  word  of  praise   upon 
your  mother's  cookery,  and   teases   vour 
young   bashful  brother.     On  rising  from 
table  she  vanishes  up  stairs  and  indulges 
in  a  long  nap,  which   consumes  most  of 
the  afternoon  (you  are  supposed  to  live 
in  the  country)  unless  a  ring  of  the  door- 
bell   cuts    it    short.      In    that   case    she 
waylays  a  servant,  or  one  of  the  children, 
and  learns  that  the  caller  is  a  gentleman 
and  young.  No  more  idleness  and  listless* 
ness  now ;  she  is  as  alert  and  active  as 
the    most    energetic    could    desire.       A 
short  time  longer  she  remains   invisible, 
and  then   she  sails    majestically  into  the 
parlor,      calm,     gracious,     overpowering 
What  a  change  !     Can   this   magnificent 
woman,    who    comes    forward    with    the 
stately   grace  of  a  queen    crowned  with 
her  burnished  hair — can  she  be  the  list 
less,  homely  creature  you  left  dozing   on 
her  bed  when  you  tripped  down   stairs, 
after  having  made  your  toilet?     She  sees 
she  has  made  the  impression  she  desired 
to  make,  and  this    consciousness    infuses 
softness  into    her    dull    eyes,   imparts   a 
dimpled    curve   to  her  mobile    lips,  and 
brings  every  fine  line  aud  trait  into  play. 
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Scarcely  appearing  to  remember  that  you 
are  present,   she    assumes    the    pleasant 
task  of  entertaining  your  visitor.      Her 
suave  words,  her  sweet  smiles,   her  flat- 
tering   attention    can    scarcely    foil    to 
charm;  and  long  before,  your  friend,  per- 
chance yeur  lover,  can  tear  himself  away 
from  the  siren,  you  find  that  he  too  has 
forgotten  you  are  in  the  room;    and    he 
may  continue  to  forget  you  till  at  last  he 
finds  he  has  lost  you  and   a  good   many 
other  valuable  things,   even    though    he 
should  gain  this  charming  woman   for  his 
wife.      •* 

There   is   another   class  of   charming 
women  who  do  not  enthrall  the  senses 


but  win  the  purest,  truest  homage  by  the 
breadth  of  their  intellect,  the  nobility  of 
their  natures,  and  the  warmth  and  good- 
ness of  their  hearts.       Such  are    amply 
endowed  with  every  gracious  attiibute  of 
womanhood,  are  the  fa  it h fullest  of  friends, 
the  wisest  and  fondest  of   mothers,   the 
most  loving  and  appreciative  of  wives  ; 
and  those  men  are  blest  indeed,  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  win  them  wholly    to 
themselves.     Under   their   smiles    inno 
cent  fancies,   loving    charities    and    holy 
household  affections  spring  up  and  blos- 
som   like    violets   in   the   sweet   Spring 
sunshine. 

Eurlie. 
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THE  most  casual  observer  of  modern 
thought  must  have  often  wonder- 
ed at -the   rapid    tendency  to  discard  that 
which  is  hoary  with  years,  as   something 
worn  out,  good  enough  for  the  past,  bare 
]y  sufferable  for  the  present,   but  totally 
unfit  for  the  future.     Justly    boasting    of 
•the  achievements  of  science  in  develop- 
ing and  applying  the  powers  of  Nature 
far  the  use  of  Man,   they  point    to    tfie 
marvellous  adaptations  of  steam,  electri- 
city, and  the  press,  declaring   that   these 
are  but  the  beginnings   of  universal   ad- 
vancement.    Intelligence,  too,  say  thev, 
has  become  so  wide-spread  that  millions 
now  read  where  before  were  only   thou- 
sands.    Thought  is  no  longer  to  be  held 
in  check  by  these  old-fashioned  notions, 
as  that  the  supreme  law  of  man  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  there  is    any    difficulty 
in  the  problem  of  sin,  or   that  Man  cam 
have  need  of  a  Redeemer  outside  of  him- 
self.     In  their  zeal  for  science,    falsely 
so  called,  no   absurdity  is  too  great  to  be 
adopted,   no   analogy    too  remote  to  be 
twisted  to  suit  their   purpose  in   getting 


rid  of  the  humbling  doctrines   of  Chris- 
tianity,   and  the   "development  theory" 
in  its  manifold  forms  has  been   fashioned 
as    the   key,    by    which   the    secrets    of 
Nature  are  to  be  unlocked,  and  her  treas- 
ures opened  to  the    honest  gaze  of  men. 
In  their  haste  to  get  rid  of  creation  as  a 
miracle,  the  accounts  of  Genesis  must  be 
discarded,  and  the  origin  of  Man  must  be 
traced  through  all  the    various  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  the  merest 
germ.     To  account  for  his  superior  intel- 
ligence   he    is    made    to   pass   through 
various  struggles  which  called  forth  his 
reason  and  intelligence,  until  by  continu- 
al   exercise     they    become     permanent 
characteristics,    while    the    moral    sense, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  most,   is  the 
crowning     excellence     of     the     human 
species,  and  which  is  as  lasting  a  trait  as 
his  physical  nature,  or  reason,  or  intelli- 
gence,    is    entirely    dependent    on    the 
"  conditions  of  life."     On  the  other  hand, 
the    world    is    cursed    with    a    class    of 
teachers,  who  hold  on  to  the  teachings  of 
the  past,  merely  because  they  are  old, 
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and  who  will  see  no  further  than  their 
prejudices.     They  neither  investigate  the 
claims    of   Science  themselves,   and    en- 
deavor to  reconcile  the  doings  of  God  in 
Nature  with  his  acts   in   the  kingdom   of 
Grace,  nor  lend  their  countenance  and  a 
heart}-  God-speed  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  cementing  the  bonds  of  Science 
and  Revelation.      Wrapped  up  in   their 
self-confidence,  they  cry,    "  Let  scientific 
men  agree  among  themselves,  and   then 
perhaps  we  will  accept   their   theories/' 
Eor    example,,    the    noble     science     of 
Geology,  which  by  its  unassailable  facts 
has  done  much    to  disprove  the  conclu- 
sions of  the   >l development,  theory,"  and 
which  by  further  investigation  is  doubt- 
less to  do  much  more  to   prove  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  plan,  and  reconcile  Revela- 
tion and  Nature,  has  been  made  the  butt 
of  their  ridicule,  and  the  mark  at  which 
they  have  hurled  their  most  venomous 
shafts  of  irony. 

But  the  merest  school-bov  perceives 
that  this  principle  strikes  a  death-blow  at 
all  scientific  investigation.     It  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Popery,  shutting  its  eves  fee  the 
truth,  and  instead  of  discovering  that  the 
Great  Fashioner  of  Nature,  and  the  Great 
Revealer  of  the  Gospel  is  One  m  work- 
•  i%,     One    in     power    and    glorv,     con- 
fesses that  these  two  dosses  of  truth  are 
irreconcilable,  thereby  giving  occasion  to 
the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme.     It  is 
blind  dogmatism   discovering  no   beauty 
or  value  in  truth,  so  Ion-  as  "it  seems  to 
conflict   with   its  own   preconceived  no- 
tions, and  which  attempts  no  answer  to 
questions  most  deeply  affecting  the  verv 
foundations  of  its  faith,   simply  because. 
it  will  not. 

Now,  between  these  opposites  lies  the 
golden  mean  of  true  progress.  In  de- 
velopment, as  expounded  by  Darwin  and 
J8  ^^orers,  you  have  as  a  result 
Wank  atheism.  That  blessed  Being  who 
covered  Himself    with   light   as    wilh  , 


garment,    who    by   a    word    called   into 
existence  the  universe  and  its  flying  orbs, 
whose  praise  the  stars  sing  in  their  ma- 
jestic  march    through    boundless   space; 
that  Being  "  who  hears  the  evening  hvmn 
of  praise  in  the  Christian  home,  the  low- 
ly melody   of  the    Christian    heart,    the 
sigh  of  the  kneeling  child,  and,  when  the 
task  of  his  morning  sojourn  on  earth  is 
over,  will  draw  up  the  Christian  as  the 
sun  draws  up  the  dew-drop,   to  rest  on 
the  bosom  of  infinite  love,"  is  no  longer 
necessary.     The  raven  is  fed  no  more  by 
the  hand   which  is  open  to    supply-    the 
wants  of  every   living   thing,  but  by  law 
as  blind  and  as  inexorable  as  Fate'     In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest  record- 
ed instance  of  Man's  development  exhibits 
his  faculties  in  their  greatest  perfection, 
that  no  poetry  surpasses  Homer's,   that 
no  religious  sentiments  are  more  sublime 
than    those    contained   in    the    book   of 
Genesis,  that  no  art  is  more  perfect  than 
that  of  Greece,  that  no  specimens  of  the 
human  form  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
models  which  Greek  sculptors  have  pre- 
served for  us  ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 
a  period  of  four  thousand  years   we  are 
enabled  to  watch,  the  development  which 
various  races,  subjected   to  diverse  influ- 
ences might  make,  and   after  all  find  that 
Man  is  as  distinctly  Man  as  before:  nay, 
that,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  with  Plato 
that  these  instruments    of   thought   and 
action    have  weakened    rather  than  aug- 
mented his  bodily   powers,  and    mental 
faculties,  this  hypothesis  dares  to  advance 
as  the  foremost  of   its   conclusions    that 
man  is  an  ascendant  from  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  though  the    links    which    connect 
the  most  degraded  savage  and  the  most 
intelligent  monkey,  as   Darwin  confesses, 
have  not    yet    been    discovered.     What 
more  unscientific  method  could  be  devis- 
ed than   this,    which    throws    away    such 
stubborn  truths,  and  substitutes  for  them 
a  loose  philosophy  dictated  by  an  irra- 
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tional  religion,  which  unsettles  belief  not 
only  in  a  Deity  but  in  everything,  takes 
away  all  human  responsibility,  and 
weakens  the  force  of  every  moral  obliga- 
tion ? 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  Man's  spiri- 
tual nature  that  this  theory  most  signally 
fails.  These  longings  of  the  soul  after 
immortality,  these  workings  of  conscience 
in  every  breast,  this  inborn  sense  of 
guilt  and  the  everlasting  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  made  even    by 

-  the  most  untamed  savage,  are  things 
which  it  can  in  no  wise  explain.  Carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  de- 
stroys all  social  affections  for  life,  becomes 
a  selfish  struggle  for  existence,  and  death 
annihilation. 

Turn  to  the  world  of  mind  and  ask 
these  philosophers  what  mean  these 
ceaseless  activities,  these  risings  and 
fallings  of  nations,  these  commotions  and 
battles  of  truth  with  error,  these  conflicts 
of  knowledge  with  ignorance;  to  what 
are  they  all  tending;  and  they  answer,  if 
at  all:  These  are  the  throes  by  which 
;  Man  is  being  developed  into  some  higher 
and   nobler    order  of  beings.       But  the 

-  humblest  child  of  God,  who  can  just  lisp 
his  prayer  of  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,'5  cast  it  may  be  on  the  cold  char- 
ities of  an  unfeeling  world,  a  suffering 
hungry  orphan  shelterless  from  the  fierce 
heat  of  a  summer  noon,  or  the  chilly 
damps  of  night;  a  poor,  homeless,  tired 
and  footsore  pilgrim  on  this  great  wilder- 
ness of  earth,  sees  with  his  eye  of  faith, 
in  all  these  commotions,  the  developing 
plans  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  sitting  above  °the 
fiercest  storm,  directing  the  winds,  and 
making  all  things,  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.  Does  the  Christian  suffer  ? 
he  believes  that  even  this  shall  work  out 
for  him  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  No  distressing  doubts 
as  to  God's  covenant  faithfulness  agitato 


his  soul ;  peacefully  he  lays  his  head  on 
the  breast  of  Jesus  his  Saviour,  and  come 
lift)  with  all  its  hardships,  come  death  and 
bring  him  rest,  all,  all  is  well. 

And  what  comfort  can  such  a  theory 
afford  to  one  who  trusts  it  when  called  to 
part  with  his  loved   ones?     Imagine  one 
of   these    philosophers    standing  by    the 
grave   of  his    only    son.     Affection    still 
asserts  her  claims,  and  in  mournful  agony 
he  turns  to  Nature  and  asks,    "Tell  me, 
0  Nature  1   shall  I  never  see  my  precious 
boy    again?"      But     flower    and     seed 
reply,    "  We  turn  to   dust  and  so  does 
he."      Again    he    cries,    "  Tell    me,    0 
Philosopher!  shall  I  never  see  my  prec 
ions  boy  again  ?  "    And  it  answers,  u  The 
world  is  full  of  shadows,  which  perhaps 
may  foretell  the  destiny  of  man,   but  I 
cannot  be  sure,"     But  ask  the  Christian 
whose  heart  is  wrung  with  a  like  sorrow, 
and  from  that  bosom  all  torn  and  bleed- 
ing this  voice  of  struggling    faith    comes 
forth:    "The  Lord  gave,   and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.     I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.     Jesus    gathers    them 
with   his  arms  and  carries  them    in    his 
bosom."     But  suppose  this  same  philoso 
pher  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  last 
enemy— death,.     LTpon  what  does  he  now 
lean  for  support?     Does    his    creed   fur- 
nish him  joy  on  that   death-bed?     Nay, 
all    is    negation,    darkness    and    despair. 
No  hope  of  a  glorious   immortality  gives 
him  peace,  no  prospect  of  a  bright  resur- 
rection spans  his  entrance  to   the  grave 
like  a  bow  of  promise.       No    Saviour's 
everlasting  arms  are  underneath  to  give 
support,  nor  does  he  hear  Jesus  whisper- 
ing, "Be  not  afraid,  it  is  I."     His  lamp 
goes    out    in    darkness,    he    dies    as    the 
brute.     But  like  the  sun,  as  he  sometimes 
goes   down    on  a  calm    summer   evening 

CD 

descending  without  a  cloud,  and  even 
when  lost  to  sight,  clothes  the  heavens 
with  his    dying   splendor,  and   the    cold 
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hills  with  his  hues  of  glory,  so  goes  the 
dying  Christian,  as  his  sands  of  life  are 
fast  ebbing.  Over  that  pale  cheek  and 
sunken  eye  the  mellow  light  of  peace  is 
flowing.  Already  beams  from  the  celes- 
tial glory  seem  to  full  upon  him,  minister- 
ing angels  attend  him,  celestial  harmonies 
fall  upon  his  ear,  and  there  breaks  forth 
from  lips  that  almost  refuse  to  perform 
their  office  the  songs  of  David  and  of 
Paul  that  death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  prayer 
of  those  who  witness  such  contrasts  as 
these  should  be/ "Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his  ?  " 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  is 
as  true  of  theories  as  of  plants.  These 
emotions  of  the  soul  are  matters  of  exoeri- 
ence,  and  therefore  as  much  matters  of 
fact  as  any  phenomena  of  nature.  So 
that  any  system  of  universal  philosophy 
which  excludes  them  as  a  whole,  or  in 
part,  cannot  be  received  as  complete, 
until  it  has  accounted  for  them  all  in  a 
rational  manner.  And  that  man,  how- 
ever well-earned  his  reputation,'  who 
advocates  such  a  disintegrating  theory  as 
that  of  Darwin,  when  his  evidence  is  in- 


complete,   his    arguments     hypothetical, 
and  unsupported  by  the  most  conclusive 
facts,  is  recklessly  incurring  a  most  fear- 
ful responsibility,   and  one  which    when 
found  untrue  will   prove  a  damning  blot 
on  his   reputation   as   a   scientific   man. 
What  we  want  therefore  for  true  progress, 
is  not  a  blind  adherence  to  past  traditions 
and  teachings,  merely  because  they  are 
old,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  rash  dogma- 
tism resting  on  the  "ipse  dixit  "  oi  some 
reputed  wise  man,  but   the    sifting   and 
arranging   of  facts  until    they    crystalize 
into  truths  as  hard  as  adamant,   so  that 
when  placed  in  that  temple   which    the 
■  Great  Architect  of  the  universe   is    rear- 
ing for  His  glory,   each  shall  reflect  His 
image,  without  a  speck  to  mar  its  beauty. 
To  this  noble  work  God  calls  educated 
men.    "  Be  not  henceforth  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive;"  but  workmen,   right. 
ly  separating  the  true  from  the  false,   at 
one  tinfe  waiting  for  further  discoveries, 
at  another  correcting  hasty  conclusions, 
and  at  all  times  leaning  on  God  for  light 
and  direction.  q. 
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WHEN"  I  was  a  boy,  nine  years  of 
age,  though  living  in  what  was 
then  considered  an  enlightened  commun- 
ity, there  were  many  of  the  older  and 
middle-aged  people,  who  fully  believed 
in  the  power  of  witches.  Many  a  long 
yarn .-was  told  at  evening  gatherings  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  these  Satanic 
agents.  The  children  of  course  were 
always  interested  in  listening  to  these 
stories,  although  it  occasionally  almost 
«sade  their  hair  stand  on  end,  especially 


when  they  had  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark 
My  father  was  opposed  to  his  children's 
minds  being  stored  with  such  things,. 
which  he  himself  did  not  believe,  though 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  superstitions 
of  by-gone  days.  My  mother,  good 
woman  as  she  was,  shared  with  him  in  his 
unbelief.  She  had  a  firm,  reliable  trust 
in  Heaven's  King,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  He  would  allow  the  fate  of 
His  creatures  to  be  dependent  on  the 
ill-will  of  Satan,  nor  of  those  in  his  employ 
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In    the  month  of   September,    A.   D. 

eighteen  hundred  and  ,  a    neighbor 

of  my  father  came  to  our  house  in  hot 
haste,  requesting  his  presence  imme- 
diately to  see  a  spring  calf,  which  was 
then  in  the  agonies  of  death  by  a  witch- 
ball.  I  well  remember  the  excited  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  man,  .Mr.  L ,  and 

almost  his  words  used  on  the  occasion. 
My  father  was  not.  at  home,  and  I  obtain- 
ed permission  of  my  mother  to  go  and 
see    the    bewitched    calf.      When    we 

reached  Mr.  L 's,  one-quarter  of  a  mile 

distant,  the  animal  was  dead.  -  Mr.  S 

proceeded  carefully  with  a  large  knife  to 
cut  open  the  calf  to  find  the  "  witch-ball." 
at  the  same  time  relating  to  me  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  bewitchment.  He 
said : 

"The  calf  was  well !  yes,  well  as  ever 
it  was,  two  hours  ago.  And  the  old 
witch  passed  across  the  lot.  I  saw 
her  myself,  and  I  know  who  she  is  I 
She  ought  to  be  burned !  yes,  burned ! 
In  less  than  an  hour  after  she  passed  the 
call  began  to  show  the  effects*  of  her 
witch-craft,  by  jumping  up  and  down, 
writhing  with  pain,  rolling  its  eyes, 
moaning  piteously,  and  soon  it  fell  unable 
to  rise.  I  know  it  was  bewitched.  Til 
find  the  ball;  yes,  I'll  find  it," 

And  sure  enough,  he  opened  the 
stomach,  and  there  was  the  bail;  a  hair 
ball,  nearly  round,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  matted  together  and  quite 
hard,  so  that  I  could  not  break  it  with  a 
stick.  A  heavy  blow  made  but  little 
impression.       In    accordance    with    Mr. 

L s  orders,  I  carried  the   ball   on  a 

small  shingle  to  the  house  to  put  it  in 
the   fire,    to    bum    the  witch;     but    Mrs. 

L was  ironing   clothes.     Instead  of 

throwing  it  in  the  coals,  she  directed  me 
to  lay  it  on  the  stone-hearth,  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  to  toast  or  roast, 

"Now,"  said  the  old  lady,    «  the   old 
witch  will  feel  it.     She'll  soon   be.  here, 


or  send  for  something,  or  she'll  die  as 
the  ball  burns."  I  replied:  "I  have 
always  heard  that  witches  cannot  get 
over  a  broom-stick,"  and  proceeded,  in 
jest,  to  put  the  broom-stick  across  the 
door.  She  was  displeased  that  I  was  so 
light-hearted  about  the  matter,  and,  like 
the  old  Squire,  my  father,  showed  that  I 
had  no  belief  in  witches.  "But  you'll 
see  the  old  huzzy,"  said  she,  "or  some 
one  for  her  will  soon  be  here,  to  get 
some  article  to  soothe  her  pain." 

Imagine  my  surprise!  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  before  the  "witch-ball" 
was  burned  to  ashes,  but  when  it  was 
fairly  scorched  and  burning  with  heat, 
two  little  urchins,  grandchildren  of  the 
old  woman,  who  had  passed,  by  the  calf, 
were  standing  by  my    side  outside   the 

door  asking  for  Mr.  L .     I  directed 

them  to  go  in,  but  they  only  looked  in 
the  door.  It  was  wide  open  (broom- 
stick across  the  entrance),  but  they  could 
not,    or    at   least   they    did    not   go    in. 

Mrs.  L -,  at  my  request,  came  to  the 

door,  when  the  elder  of  the  two  little 
ones,  with  down-cast  eye  and  imploring 
accents,  said  :  "  Mother  sent  us  here  to 
get  a  little  hog's  fat"  (lard),  "will  you 
please,  mam,  to  let  mother  have  some  ?  " 
But  instead  of  getting  the  lard,  they  got 
some  angry  words  :  "  G-o  about  vour 
business  !  Don't  come  here  !  Tell  vour 
mother  and  grandmother  you  can't"  get 
anything  here."  The  children  left  at 
once,  with  down-cast  look  and  sorrow 
pictured  in  their  faces.  They  were  evi- 
dently disappointed.  Then  came  my 
turn  fur  a  lecture  for  my  unbelief:  "Did 
not  I  tell  you  they  would  soon  be  here  ! 
Why  come  here,  for  hog's  fat,  passing  by- 
three  other  farm  houses  ?  Surelv  to 
break  the  spell,  to  soothe  the  pain  of  the 
old  witch.      Why  did   they   not  stop   at 

Mr.  Smith's,  or  Mr.  II 's,   or  at  the 

'Squire's  ? ;  " 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Our 
Home  tell  us  why?  And  yet,  after  all 
this,  /  am  as  yet  an 

Unbeliever.  ^ 
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A    REVERIE. 


THE  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west; 
The  busy  birds  have  gone  to  rest; 
The  clouds  are  golden,  blue  and  white. 
While  some  are  blushing  a  !i  good-night." 
And  now  Night's  shadow,  dark  and  deep, 
Has  come  to  put  the  world  to  sleep. 

The  moon  shines  softly  through  the  trees, 
Before  her  face  the  shadow  flees. 
In  ev'ry  glade  and  ev'ry  dell, 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  lily  bell, 
Is  chanting  low  its  vesper  hymn. 
Joining  the  songs  of  Seraphim. 

Night  gently  draws  her  curtain  down. 
While  golden  Cross,  and  spangled  Crown, 
With  countless  stars  in  Milky  Way, 
Eclipse  the  light  of  fading  day. 
Since  Nature's  song  is  one  of  praise, 
Shall  not  my  voice  the  anthem  raise  ? 

Why  is  my  heart  so  dark  and  sad, 
When  Nature's  face  is  bright  and  glad  ? 
The  morning  stars  all  sing  for  jov : 
Shall  I  the  harmony  destrov? 
Be  still,  my  heart,  subdue  thy  grief; 
There's  One  who  ever  gives  relief! 

Hark!     Mem'ry's  voice  is  calling  me— 
Both  sad  her  tones  and  full  of  ^lee. 
She  takes  me  back  to  by -gone  years, 


And  bids  me  check  the  fulling  tours. 
She  gives  again  my  Childhood's  toys, 
Its  little,  cares,  its  little  joys. 

And,  as  I  gaze,  I  seem  to  see 
Two  azure  eyes  fixed  upon  me ; 
Two  busy  hands,  two  little  feet, 
Making  me  glad  with  music  sweet. 
Where  are  the  feet?    They're  safe  at  rest ; 
Folded  the  hands,  on  baby's  breast. 

The  years  roll  on.  and  now  I  roam 

Far  from  my  dear,  old,  hill-side  home. 

But  once  again  I  seem  to  see 

Its  faces  kind,  welcoming  me. 

Where  have  they  gone,  those  faces  dear  ? 

Nought  answers  me  but  echo  drear. 

Down  in  some  shady,  Southern  dell. 
Two  braves  are  lying  where  they  fell ; 
And  two  are  in  a  hill-side  grave, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  daises  wave. 
Oh  !  Memory,  take  back  the  years  ! 
My  eyes  are  filled  with  bitter  tears. 

Memory  fills  my  heart  with  pair., 
But  Hope  brings  back  the  light  again. 
She  draws  the  veil  o'er  by-gone  years 
And  wipes  away  these  fulling  tears. 
She  bids  me  lift  my  heart  above, 
And  bless  the  Hand,  which  strikes  in  love. 

Vitus. 


H  A  P  -  H  A.  Z  A  H  D     PAPERS. 


I. EYES. 


THAT  eyes  are  only  mere  apparatus 
for  seeing,  is  a  proposition  so 
patent  that  it  needs  hardly  be  mentioned 
to  be  admitted.  That  the  v  are  complex 
mechanisms  of  darkened  chambers  and 
lenses,  and  media  of  various  density, 
with  screens  on  which  the  image  falls  to 
excite  to  action  the  proper  nerves;  that 
AA 


all  this  complexity  of  nerve,  muscle, 
blood-vessel,  etc., — of  which  the  anato 
mist  tells  us, — is  arranged  only  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  image  properly 
received  and  the  nerve  properly  ex- 
cited, are  also  statements  axiomutic  in 
character.  Yet  with  all  tiiis  parapha- 
nalia,  the  eye  is  only  cognizant  of  itself 
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by  the  manifestations  of  external  objects 
impinging  on  its  nerves;  and  we  fain 
would  cry  : 

"  Oh  !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie'us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

This  ability  of  the  eye  to  convey  to 
the  brain  the  knowledge  of  the  actual 
condition  of  itself,  while  receiving  out- 
side impressions,  would  have  easily 
solved  many  a  question  which  has  re- 
quired much  investigation  and  labor, 
even  to  raise  an  hypothesis  concerning 
it,  and  which  may  be  overthrown  by 
some  other  investigation  showing  but  a 
single  new,  or  rather  hitherto  unobserved 
fact. 

So  could  we  put  ourselves  in  our 
neighbors'  shoes,  and  while  there  take  a 
good  look  at  ourselves,'  what  a  deal  of 
questions  might  be  solved;  how  much 
sorrow  might  be  kept  from  our  neighbors 
and  ourselves. 

There  goes  a  fast  youth.  To  himself 
the  outward  impressions  convev  only 
sensations  of  pleasure  or  sport,  Were 
he  only  able,  even  in  his  rnj'nd's  eve,  to 
see  that  friends  were  sad  and  business 
acquaintances  growing  distrustful,  it 
'  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  ^rcphetic 
ken  and  show  the  end  toward  which  his 
path  is  tending;  but  while  yet  in  the 
forming  part  of  his  career  he  would  re- 
trieve himself  in  the  sight  of  his  friends. 
What  a  delightful  sensation  it  would 
be,  could  such  an  one  be  given   to   those 

who  are  laboring  for  virtue  and  truth. 

apparently  without  effect— if  they  could 
see  with  other  eya  the  respect  secretly 
shown,  and  imitation  of  character  secret- 
ly practiced.  But  while  this  gift  might 
be  a  boon,  or  even  a  curse,  we  can  fre- 
quently observe  in  the  eyes  of  others  that 
which  causes  us  to  leave  the  physical, 
and  ascend  to  higher  things.  Who  does 
not  with  sorrow  look  back,  in  memory,  at 
the  sad  eye  of  a  mother,  as  she  looked 
on  her  erring  child,  and  at  the  same  time 


recall  the  sweet  joy  in  finding  himsel^ 
forgiven,  though  often  offending  ?  Or  who 
has  not  enjoyed  (even  if  sad  at  heart 
before)  the  dancing  eyes  of  innocent 
childhood,  before  the  spirit  is  so  hidden 
by  the  cover  of  falsely-called  culture  that 
it  yet  shines  unshaded  in  joyous  ecstasy 
through  the  windows  of  the  soul?  Wrho 
has  not  been  repelled  when  this  same 
spirit  was  so  sered  and  soured  by  vice 
and  misery  that  it  merely  phosphoresces? 
And  some  of  us.  perhaps,  have  felt  (in 
by-gone  years  of  course)  the  heart-flut- 
tering influence  of  the  laughing  eyes  of 
young  maidenhood.  But,  alas!  it  is  the 
lot  of  some  to  possess  eyes  that  never 
laugh.  The  muscles  and  mind  combine 
heartily  enough,  but  those  cold,  grey- 
eyes  still  stare  in  vacancy,  never  so  fix- 
edly as  now. 

Man  has  been  defined  at  times  as  the 
animal  who  cries,  and  again  as  the  laugh- 
ing animal,   (though    the    "  lliomme    que 
sit "  of  Hugo  was,  for  this  reason,  a  mon- 
ster rather  than   a  man.)     These   defini- 
tions,  whatever    of  exactness  they  may 
have  from  a  zoological  stand  point,  at  least 
contain  enough  truth  to   show  men   that 
they  are  pre-eminent  in  either  of  these 
functions ;    and    who    can    estimate    the 
power  of  either?     A  laugh  of  derision 
or   a    tear    of  entreaty,  has    worked   as 
much  for  woe  or  weal  as  any  other  action 
of  mankind.     It  is  indeed  true,  as  some 
one  in  effect  has  said,  that,  a  single  drop 
of  water  is  capable  of  influencing   man- 
kind more  than  the  dread  thunder-crash, 
should  it  be   in  the  form  of   a  woman's 
tear.      And   yet  the  man   of  mere   ma- 
terial science  mutters.    "It  is  nought  but 
a  lubricator  for  the  eye."      Indeed,    like 
.Esop's  tongues,  the  eye  is  a  power  for 
good  or  evil;    to  lead  men  to  places  of 
high  renown,  or  sink  them  to  the  deepest 
depths    of    despair.      It    is    a    thing    of 
beauty,  a  joy  forever;  an  *  instrument  of 
power  without  a  peer;    an  assistant  to 
ruin  without  parallel. 

Zeb. 
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OUR  OLD  PHY 

IN  18-10,  filled  with  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, I  came  to  settle  in  Bedminster, 
Somerset  County.  I  had  then  just  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medic-;:- 1  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  that 
date  until  1863,  I  was  intimate,  and  as- 
sociated much  with  Drs.  Henry  Van 
Derveer  and  Cornelius  C.  Suvdam.  Dr. 
Van  Derveer  lived  near  Pluckamin, 
and  practiced  in  that  vicinity  •  Dr.  Say- 
dam  near  the  Lesser  Cross  Roads.  Their 
respective    patients   loved   and   admired 


footh,  carefully  studied  their  characters, 
f"each "physician.  1,  as  the  successor  of 
and  esteemed  them  as  men.  My  inter- 
course with  them,  socially  and  profes- 
sionally, was  of  the  most  intimate  na- 
ture To  embalm  their  characters,  as 
men  and  physicians,  in  some  feeble  way, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  public  as  they 
appeared  to  me,  form  a  sacred  duty  aud 

,    labor  of  love. 

When  I  first  met  Dr.  Van  Derveer,  he 
was  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age  Tall, 
fine  looking  and  remarkably  neat  in  his 
personal  appearance,  he  had  also  the 
courteous  manners  of  a  gentleman  opthe 
old  school ;  he  kept  good  horses  and  was 
a  handsome  rider.  Said  an  eccentric 
medical  friend  to  a  young  physician,  who 
was  riding  in  a  sulky :  "  Do  you  wish  to 
live  as  long  aud  be  as  healthy  as  I  am  ?" 
rt  Yes,  I  would  like  to  find  out  the  pana- 
cea." u  Then,  young  man,  get  out  of 
that  sulkey  and  ride  on  horse  back." 
Dr.  Van  Derveer  lived  to  a  great  age, 
was  a  remarkably  healthy  person,  and 
rode  much  on  horse-back. 

He  had  some  of  the  finest  old  colored 
servants  I  ever  knew.  I  must  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  those  noble  old 
blacks  of  Somerset  County.  They  served 
us  faithfully  and  took  good  care  of  our 
bodily  wants.  Doctor's  old  cook  was  one 
of  these  nice  people ;  always  neat,  clean, 
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happy,  read}  to  meet,  you  with  the  pleas- 
antest  face   and  the   merriest  of  laughs. 
When  she  died,  Doctor  wept  many  tears, 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  best  of  friends.     A 
little   while  after,  calling  to  see  him,  he 
apologized  to  me.     He  thought  his  table 
did  not   look   as    neat  as   usual.      "  I  do 
miss  my  old  cook  so  much.     That  young 
girl  is  good,  but  she  does   not  know  my 
habits."     Old  Harry,    his   farmer,  was  a 
splendid   fellow,  a  most   faithful  servant. 
His  smiling   face   and  graceful  bow.  par- 
ticularly when  a  quarter  touched  his  hand 
i  on  Christmas  morning,  I  shall  never  for- 
get.    The  attention  of  those  servants  did 
much  to  make  Doctor  the  able  physician 
he  was.     He   had  no  trouble    about  his 
farm  and  domestic  affairs.     Thus  he  could 
devote  his  time  and  energies  to  his  noble 
profession.     Old    Harry    was  a   kind  of 
king  among  that  sable  race.     He  ruled 
with  a  lordly  sway.'     Woe  to  the  young 
urchin  that  disputed  his  authority  !     His 
hand    was    large,   and   there    was    much 
muscle    in    his   uplifted  and    descending- 
arm.     Alas   for  the  young    scamp    that 
felt  its  weight!     Farm  work   was    never 
neglected  as  long  as  Harry  lived.     Doc- 
tor, possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  aruLa 
line  library  of  books,  never  had  to  strug- 
gle like  young  physicians.     He  was  an 
inveterate  reader,  retained  much,  and  ap- 
plied it  skillfullv.     His   ideas  were  origi- 
nal.     In  conversation  with  me  he  always 
expressed   them    freely.     As    a  rule,  he 
was  a  reserved,  reticent  man.    But  where 
the  barriers  were    broken  down    and  he 
gave  his  confidence,  he  was  perfectly  over 
flowing.     Very    much    secluded,  I    was 
his    connecting    link     with    the    outside 
world.      He  read  and  studied  books.      I, 
busy  in  my  profession,  studied  diseases  and 
man.      Alone  he  could  act  and  see  where 
the  failings  were.      With  such  a  man,  we 
must  improve.    With  youthful  daring,  just 
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like  Young  America,  T  disputed  his  con- 
clusions, but  time  and  again,   in   narrow 
straights  and  difficult  cases,  T.   would  re- 
remember   some    instruction    given    me, 
which    I    then    thought    erroneous,    but, 
acting  upon  them,   they  brought  out   the 
safest  results.     This  practical  experience 
gave  me  great  confidence  in  the  skill  and 
foreknowledge  of  this    remarkable  mam 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have 
been  wonderful  progress  and  discoveries 
in  the  physical    sciences ;  in  none   more 
than   in   medical   chemistry.     Our  large 
and  ponderous  doses  of  bark  have  given 
place    to    the  finer    chemicals.      Power, 
strength,    efficacy,    are    concentrated   in 
small  pleasant  doses.     Doctor,  in  all  his 
readings  seemed  to  have  been  anticipating 
this   time      He  always   preferred    those 
active,  powerful  medicines.  To  my  narrow 
vision  at  that  time  it  seemed  like  a  daring 
innovation,   but    it    was    the  true  genius 
of  the  man,  bursting  through  the  clouds 
of  doubt.     He  was  fore  shadowing  what 
did  actually  happen.     An  older  man  now 
aud  knowing  these    things,  I  can  admire 
him  whose  genius  was  thus  ahead   of  his 
tune.     Doctors  sister  was  once  very  sick. 
A  lady  friend  was  nursing  her.     He  had 
administered    some    of    those    powerful 
medicines.      She    seemed    sinking,    and 
alarmed  the  nurse.     Doctor  was  aroused, 
and   came   into  the    room.    ."Will   she 
die?"  was  the  first  most  natural  question. 
"  No,  no,  but  it  was  rather  much,   rather 
rauch.n     She  recovered.     Pie  used  medi- 
cine^that  I  knew  nothing  about  in  those 
days.     I  consulted  him  once  about  a  lady 
who   had  a   cancer  in    the  roof   of   her 
mouth.     "Doctor,'    said  he,  "you  send 
to  New  York  and   get  some    terchloride 
of  carbon— a   medicine    then    unknown. 
With  much   difficulty,  and    at    only    one 
store  in  an  out-of  the-way  place,    I  pur- 
chased the  medicine.     What  do  you  sup- 
pose  it   was?      The    chloroform    of   the 
present   day,  thus  anticipated  and   used 


by  Dr.  Van    Derveer,    years   and   years 
before    it    was    introduced    into    general 
practice  !     He  was  a  fine  botonist,  a  care- 
ful observer  of  plants    and  their  medical 
properties.     He  knew  just  the  right  time 
to  gather  them,  when  their  virtues  were 
the  greatest.     We  discussed  those  plants 
and    roots,    and  on   his   recommendation 
I  ofteu  used  them,  with  marked,  success. 
I  still   think  that  as  physicians   we  too 
much  despise  those  plants  which  a  wise, 
over-ruling    Providence     has    placed    at 
our   disposal.     I  remember  a- child  who 
had    one    of  the    troublesome  eruptive 
diseases.   It  had  baffled  the  skill  of  several 
physicians,    and    finally   came    into    my 
hands.     I  tried    the    usual  remedy  and 
failed.     I  spoke  to  Doctor  V.  about  the 
patient.     "Go,"   said    he,    "and    gather 
some  clover  blossoms  ;  have  them  nicely 
cured ;  make  a  bath   of  them.     Put  the 
child    in    this    bath  every  day;  let  him 
drink  clover  tea,"     I  did   so.     The  old 
skin  came  off,  and  a  new,  clear  skin  took 
its  place.     The  person  is  now  living  and 
is    a  fine-looking    gentleman.      Dr.  was 
fond    of  the    use   of  sanguinaria  (blood 
root),  in  croup,  the  pleurisy-root  in  colds, 
aud  polk-root,  roasted  in  ashes  and  mash- 
ed, as  a  discutient   in   various   tumours. 
He    was    convinced  that   he   could    cure 
hydropiioUa.     Patients  came  to  him  from 
all  quarters  with  that  terrible  disease,  and 
I  never  knew  any  to  die.     They  considered 
themselves   cured    by    his    remedies.     I 
conversed  with  him  on  these  points.     He 
told  me   his   remedy  was  equally  effica- 
cious in  persons  and  animals.     He  once 
purchased    some   materials  which   failed 
him,  but,  when  properly  cured  and  gath- 
ered at  the  right  season,  "  the  cure  was 
certain:1     As  the  Doctor  never  deceived 
me,  I  am  forced  to  take  his  testimony  on 
this    point,   aud   he  was   positive  in   his 
declaration. 

At  times    there   was  a  good    deal  of 
drollery,  almost  waggery  about  him.     In 
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those  days  fees  were  very  low.  for 
pulling  a  tooth  the  price  was  twenty-five 
cents.  A  certain  wag  lived  not  far  from 
the  Doctor,  by  the  name  of  "  Billy  Brit- 
ton."  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and 
attended  to  all  the  "  wolf's  teeth"  among 
the  colts.  Doctor  pulled  a  tooth  for  this 
man,  and  charged  fifty  cents.  Bill  took 
a  wolf's  tooth  out  for  the  Dr.  and  charged 
fifty  cents  also  in  the  blacksmith's  bill. 
Doctor  commented  :  ':  Well,  I  see  Billy 
has  not  forgotten  the  tooth  I  pulled  out 
for  him.     We  will  quit  even." 

My  friend  very,  very  seldom  went  to 
church.     The  tale  is  a  sad,  but  instructive 
one.     Doctor  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  build  the  Reformed   Church  of  Bed- 
minister.    He  honestly  thought  there  was 
some  error  in  the  money  account  of  the 
other  member  of  the  committee.    When 
he  rose  to.  explain,  the  minister,  ex  officio 
moderator,  told  him  to  take  his  seat.    The 
Doctor    persisted.     The    command    was 
now  peremptory :  "  lake  your  seat:1    The 
Doctor  walked  out,  and  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Church  to  the  day  of  his  death.     He 
owned  all  the  ground  around  the  building, 
-but  persistently  refused  to  sell  any  for  a 
burial  ground      The  clergyman   called  a 
few  days  after  and  apologized.     Doctor 
remarked:  •'!  like  to  see  a  man  a  gentle- 
man, from  the  slump  up"     He    always 
paid  a  small  annuity  in  order  to  keep  a 
burial  place  for  himself.     In  my  religious 
conversation  with  him,  he  acknowledged 
the  Divinity  of  the  Savior,    but   seemed 
to  believe  in  universal  salvation.     This 
want  of  a  true  religious  belief  was  a  sad 
biot    on    otherwise    a   noble    character. 
While  we  must  all  acknowledge  his  worth 
and  distinguished  skill  as  a  physician,  yet 
it  is  sorrowful  to  think  that  so  fine  a  per- 
son could  not  have  been  truly  a  Christian 
man.     How  much,  with  his  talents  and 
fortune,    he   could    have    accomplished! 
We  are  all  ready  to  pay  homage  to  his 
Aleuts;  how  preciously  we  would  have 


embalmed  his  memory,  if  he  had  been  a 
pious,  exemplary  physician. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Corxelius  C.  Suy- 
dam,  let  me  bring  clearly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  Township  of  Bedmin- 
ster,  Somerset  County,  as  I  knew  it  in  ]  840. 
It  was  an  agricultural  community,  and 
had  no  large  villages.  The  fanners  ruled 
things.  The  farms  were  moderately  good, 
the  price  of  land  low.  We  had  no  Bunk 
in  the  County,  and  were  all.  delighted 
when  we  saw  an  old  Bank  of  Brunswick 
note,  with  Peter  Spader's  name  to  it. 
"  Behold  this  twenty  dollar  bill,"  said  one 
from  the  hill  country—"!  sold  a  one- 
horse  load  of  corn  for  this  money.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing  before  in  all  my 
life."  We  did  not  need  rmich  money. 
We  had  credit  at  all  places  ;  at  stores, 
blacksmith  shops  and  vendues.  W^e  gave 
barter,  set  our  notes  afloat,  and  after  a 
while  the  notes  coming  back  were  paid. 
All  were  honest— all  notes  were  good. 
Nobody  stole,  because  there  was  nothing 

o 

to  steal.  Nobody  was  a  rogue  because 
there  was  no  need  of  it.  We  paid  our 
taxes,  but  they  did  not  amount  to  much. 
We  went  to  church  and  gave  small  salar- 
ies to  the  minister.  We  raised  enough 
to  eat  and  keep  our  stock  ;  did  not  spend 
much  for  dress,  either  men  or  women. 
We  got  along  with  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. Men  and  women  were  both  a 
stout,  hearty  race.  x\.n  old  lad)'  of  seven- 
ty would  walk  to  the  store,  load  up 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  nails  in  a  bag, 
shoulder  them,  and  take  them  home,  the 
distance  travelled  being  four  miles.  A 
smart  young  cradler  felt  insulted  to  have 
a  woman  reap  and  bind  alter  him.  He 
worked  his  best  and  she  kept  close  be- 
hind. •'  I  nerer  was  so  tired  in  my  life," 
would  be  his  testimony  on  the  evening 
of  that  day.  They  made  honest  apple 
spirits  in  those  days.  People  lived  to  old 
age.  and  got  fat  on  it.     Said  an  old  toper 
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to  me  once :  "  I  got  drunk,  and  was  all 
right  the  next  day ;  now  it  takes  me 
a  week  to  get  sober'/  Coffee  and  tea 
were  not  used  in  those  times  to  injure 
nerves.  "Pshaw!''  said  an  old  lady, 
whose  daughter  complained  of  being  ner- 
vous— "I  am  glad  I  was  born  before 
nerves  were  in  fashion  "  The  old  men 
and  women  were  all  rugged.  An  old 
couple  once  lived  together,  until  they  were 
over  85  years  of  age.  They  had  a  small, 
iron  spoon  in  the  house.  That  spoonful 
was  the.  measure  of  their  coffee.  You 
may  be  sure  they  were  never  nervous. 

In  this  community,  among  this  honest, 
hardy,    rugged   people.   Doctor  Suydam 
commenced  his  practice.    He  was  a  finely 
developed  man,   six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,    and    weighed    from  250    to  275 
pounds.     His  father  at  one  time  weighed 
over  300.     There  were  tall  men  in   Bed- 
minister  in  those  days  :  sons  of  Annaek. 
"Hallo,   old  white  hat,  let  me  measure 
with  you,"  said  an  excentric  man  among 
a  company  of  3,000  at  a  political  gather- 
ing.    Bedminister  earned    the    day ;  he 
•measured  six  feet,  five  and  one-half  inches. 
Doctor  C.  had  a  soul  as  large  as  his  body, 
a  finely  developed  head  and  a  clear  mind. 
With  an  iron  constitution  and  an  indomi- 
table will,  he  was  just  the  man  lor   the 
place.     Yet  this    great,    stout  man   had 
many  of  those  finer  qualities  which  be- 
long to  the  delicate  female.     He  was  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  honorable  of  men 
An  only  son,  he   inherited  property,  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and   graduated 
in  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Brought  up  on    the  farm  and 
among  horses,  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  riders,  and  a  most  splendid  horseman. 
He  always  owned  and  rode    the   best  of 
stock.     He  had  some  of  those  good  old 
Macks   that   I    have  referred  to  before. 
His  colored  boy  "  Tom  "  was  noted    for 
his  care  of  a  horse,  and  well  it  was  so, 
for  the  Doctor,   when   in    full   practice, 


was  a  hard  rider,  and  left  the  care  of  his 
horses  to  his  groom. 

Doctor  Suydam  entered  upon  a  large 
practice  at  once.     Dr.  Van  Derveer  was 
•  getting  old,  and  Suydam  was  young,  pop- 
ular, beloved  by  ail,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best  and   most  influential  families 
of    the   Township.      The     people    were 
proud  of  him.     He  practised  far  and  near. 
The  amount  of  work  performed  and  the 
riding  he  accomplished,  would  astonish  a 
physician  of  the  present  day.     He  went 
through  by-ways,  across  fields,  jumped  fen- 
ces and  ditches  here  and  there,  all  in  short 
spaces  of  time.     The  Doctor  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  bleeding,  and  he  used  it  freely. 
In  medicine,  Doctors  then   gave  quantity 
as    well    as    quality.     The   doses,   when 
mixed    with  syrup,   filled  a  large  table- 
spoonful.      It   seemed   to    be    requisite. 
Men  worked,  ate  and   drank  hard.     Tvre 
bled    and  dosed    them   accordingly.     To 
follow  the  same  methods  now  we  would 
soon  be  relieved   from  our  practice ;  we 
would  kill  our  patients.     But  the  practice 
was  useful,  and  Doctor  Suydam  was  suc- 
cessful.    A  continued  dropping  will  wear 
out   a   stone.     This  hard  life  to-ld  upon 
him.     His  young,  iron  constitution   suc- 
cumbed,  and   in  1840,   when  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  laid  aside  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  I,  as  the  son  of  an  old    family 
friend,  took  his  place. 

We  now  reach  a  dark  and  sombre 
period  of  Dr.  Suy dam's  life.  He  at  that 
time  resided  on  his  paternal  estate.  The 
house  was  secluded  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  road.  A  running  brook  of 
water  was  in  front  of  the  house.  Mother, 
sister  and  the  colored  people  constituted 
his  family.  He,  like  Dr.  Van  Derveer, 
was  a  bachelor.  Like  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  very  eccentric  per- 
son. Giving  up  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  became  dark  and  gloomy  in  mind. 
He  read  and  studied  the  Bible  closely, 
but  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
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the  spiritual  passages.  Doctor  S.,  as  I 
said  before,  was  a  superior  horseman. 
Being  a  large,  powerful  man,  he  never 
feared  to  drive  or  ride  any  colt.  Once 
mounted,  no  horse  could  throw  him.  He 
owned  a  horse  and  bolster  wagon  with- 
out springs,  and  had  a  board  without 
cushions  for  a  seat,  Driving  fast  around 
the  country,  he  now  never  recognized,  or 
spoke  to  his  former  friends.  He  also 
rode  a  chestnut  horse,  the  best  animal  I 
almost  ever  knew.  This  horse  he  would 
canter  up  and  down  hill  very  rapidly.  (I 
knew  another  physician's  horse,  that 
passed  over  the  same  roads.  This  horse, 
to  my  knowledge,  travelled  75.000  miles, 
or  three  times  around  the  globe,  during 
its" ownership  by  a  Somerset  physician. 
The  horses  owned  by  the  older  physicians 
of  the  County  at  that  time  were  like  the 
people,  not  much  fancy,  but  very  tough 
and  enduring.)  Doctor  Suydam  at  this 
period  of  his  life  would  often  bleed  him- 
self freely.  With  his  arm  carelessly 
bandaged  up,  he  would  then  go  a-fishing. 
This  would  start  the  blood  running  again 
and  he  would  thus  lose  a  large  quantity. 
He  once  requested  me  to  bleed  him.  A 
tin  wash-basin,  holding  about  two  quarts, 
was  brought.  I  bled  it  half  full,  and 
wished  to  stop.  "No.  ier.it  bleed  more." 
To  please  him,  I  bled  it  almost  full.  He 
feinted.  After  this  bleeding,  he  did  not 
seem  so  anxious  to  repeat  it.  When 
riding  along  the  road  he  Mould  be  talking 
to  himself,  and  you  would  often  hear  him 
say,  UI  v:ont!  I  wont!"  Time  passed 
along.  His  good  old  mother  died.  His 
sister  moved  away  with  a  married  sister. 
The  old  blacks  were  worn  out,  and  the 
younger  one  left.  Doctor  was  now  an  in- 
mate of  his  house,  all  alone.  At  that  time, 
happening  to  meet  him,  he  said  :  "Doc- 
tor, I  have  six  spirits  in  my  chest,  three 
on  each  side.  I  have  named  them.  They 
are  my  enemies.  They  raise  the  trap 
door  and  talk  to  each  other.     They  tell 


me  to  do  all  kinds  of  evil  things,  but  I 
won't!  I  won't!  And  there  is  one  spirit, 
the  worst  of  the  whole.  He  tells  me  to 
get  married,  but  /  won't  !  I  wont !  "  His 
house,  as  I  said  before,  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  road,  but  you  could  hear  him 
shouting  as  you  passed  along.  An  old 
friend  remained  several  days  with  him. 
The  house  was  full  of  rats,  over-running 
all  parts.  "  Hear  them,  hear  them  !  they 
are  spirits"  said  Doctor  Suydam.  "  Doc- 
tor," said  his  friend  :  "you  are  a  man  of 
too  good  sense  for  that.  You  know  they 
are  rats."  "  They  are  spirits;  I  hear  them 
every  night!"  was  his  reply.  He  milked 
his  cow,  cooked  his  food,  set  his  table, 
and  washed  his  dishes.  His  house-keep- 
ing was  peculiar.  A  number  of  plates, 
dishes,  cups  and  saucers  were  purchased 
at  the  same  time  with  a  large  two-bushel 
basket.  The  plates  as  they  became  dirty 
were  put  in  the  basket,  and  as  the  basket 
became  filled,  they  were  taken  to  the  brook 
in  front,  and  one  general  washing  given 
them.  He  always  was  careless  about  his 
accounts.  He  had  a  large  number,  be- 
cause he  had  practised  much,  and  credit- 
was  extended.  While  in  this  state  of 
mind,  he  tore  up,  burnt,  or  destroyed  his 
papers.  In  after  years  he  settled  several, 
but  the  loss  was  great, 

Thus  for  man}"  years  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  ablest  physicians  of  his  time  was 
a  perfect  wreck.  The  cause  was  his  over 
taxed  system.  He  worked  too  hard,  and 
broke  down.  Being  a  bachelor,  with  no 
pleasant  wife  or  children  to  greet  him,  his 
surroundings  could  not  lift  him  up  from 
the  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  When 
left  all  aloue,  tiie  triumph  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  was  complete.  He  once 
sought  an  outlet  from  his  troubles.  Spirit 
ually  diseased,  he  applied  to  the  pastor 
and  consistory  of  his  Church.  They,  not 
understanding  his  mental  condition,  re- 
jected him,  and  turned  him  adriit  upon 
the    world.      It   is   sad   to   reflect  what 
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misery  and  torture  this  noble  mind  suf- 
fered during  these  trial  periods.  But 
brighter  days  and  higher  aspirations  were 
to  be  re-acted  by  him.  During  this  time, 
though  often  applied  to  by  old  reliable 
friends  to  prescribe,  he  generally  refused. 
He  felt  that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  thus  expressed  himself. 
Time  and  rest  at  last  effected  a  cure.  This 
noble  man  was  again  to  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action.  Again  many  were  to  be 
relieved  by  his  skill  and  to  thank  a  kind 
Providence  that  he  was  once  more  fitted 
for  an  active  life.  Daring  all  this  long, 
dark  period,  his  mind  never  became  viti- 
ated ;  he  never  used  an  improper  word. 
His  character  was  always  of  the  purest 
order.  It  was  a  splendid  brain  succumb- 
ing, because  the  body  was  overtaxed  and 
overworked.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  of 
this  noble  man,  thereafter;  his.  light  no 
longer  obscured,  but  his  soul  shining 
brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  perfect  day. 
After  this  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
friends,  and  the  wisest  medical  counsellor 
I  ever  knew.  Time  and  again  I  tested 
him  thoroughly.  The  clearness  of  his 
mind  never  failed  him.  Together  we 
travelled  Life's  road,  until  he  was  called 
to  his  higher  Home,  above. 

Let  me  compare  him  with  Doctor  Yon 
Derveer.  The  one  was  fastidious  in  his 
appearance  and  dress  ;  the  other  careless. 
The  one  was  the  fine  classical  and  medical 
scholar ;  the  other  the  close  observer  of 
disease  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 
The  one  was  ever  ready,  but  preferred  the 
richer  patient ;  the  other  also  ready,  work- 
ed as  much  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich. 
How  popular  this  made  Suydam  !  How 
it  endeared  him  to  the  people  !  If  Van 
Derveer  was  more  scientific,  Suvdam  was 
more  practical.  They  were  both  most 
admirable  instructors  to  a  young  man  like 
myself.  I  think  Doctor  Suydam  was  the 
most  persevering  physician  I  ever  knew. 
By  this  perseverance,  more  than  one  val- 


uable life  was  saved.     I  think  we  some- 
times say  too  soon  a  patient  is  incurable. 
A  physician  no  abler  but  more  deter min 
ed  is  called,  the  patient  recovers,  and  he 
gets  all  the  credit.     I  do  not   think  any 
patient  died  in  those  days  from  want  of 
doctoring.     More  than  one  is  alive  to  this 
day,  owing  to  a  skillful  persistency,  and 
the  lessons  left  behind  by  Doctor  Suydam. 
Suydam  was  a  careful,  but  bold  practi- 
tioner; never  was  afraid  to  use  his  medi- 
cines, and  he  used  them  with  consummate 
judgment  and  skill.     He  had  a  clear  dis- 
cernment and  an    evenly  balanced  mind. 
After  his  recovery,  he  did    not  work    as 
hard  as  before,  but  practiced  chiefly  as  a 
consulting  physician.     He  also  did  a  wise 
act.     As  part  of  his  troubles  came  from 
an  unmarried  life,  he  provided  the  remedy 
by  marrying  a  most  estimable  lady.      She 
made  his  home  pleasant  and  surrounded 
it  with  many  comforts.  •  She  exercised  a 
wTise   and  judicious  oversight    over  him. 
His   future   success   in   life   proved  the 
wisdom   of  his  decision.     After  his  mar- 
riage, he  sold  his    farm    and  removed  to 
Liberty    Corner.     From  this  period,  the 
current  of  his  life  passed  smoothly  along. 
He  was  the  popular  consulting  physician 
for   myself  and  others.     He   was  called 
far  and  near.     The  people  admired,  loved, 
respected  him.      During   this    time,    his 
mind  was  often  exercised  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  but  he  never  came    forward 
again  to  offer  himself  for  church  member- 
ship.   Pie  was  the  purest,  most  consistent 
of  men  ;  despised  a  mean  action  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.     Not  a  single  rela- 
tive or  friend  ever  doubted  that  he  was  a 
true  Christian  man.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  prayer,  more  than  once    praying  for  a 
sick  person.     On  the  patient's  recovery, 
he  ascribed  the  praise  to  God,  and  con- 
sidered it  an  answer  to  his  prayer.     His 
father  died  of  a  kidney  complaint,  and  he 
said  that  would  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
For  vears  he  suffered  from  that  incurable 
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disease,  diabetes.  His  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  himself  long  kept  the  disease  at 
bay,  but  it  told  sadly  on  his  bodily  health. 
From  being  a  large,  fleshy  person,  weigh- 
ing 250,  he  was  reduced,  to  one  of  150 
pounds.  He  looked  prematurely  old,  and 
became  thin.  He  predicted  his  own  death 
in  these  words:  "I  have  used  this  medi 
cine  for  some  time.  It  has  kept  the  dis 
ease  from  killing  me.  Xow  it  has  lost  its 
power ;  my  stomach  refuses  to  retain  it. 
Without  medicine  my  system  will  hold  out 
for  one  week"  He  died  on  the  eighth  day. 
His  mind  was  clear  and  discriminating  to 
the  last.  He  departed  this  life,  Dec.  27th, 
1859,  in  the  COth  year  of  his  age.     I  was 


one  of  his  pall  bearers.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
English  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
He  commented  on  his  religious  character, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community,  i:that  Doctor 
Suydam,  though  not  a  church-member, 
was  truly  a  Christian  man."  And  we  all 
that  knew  him  well,  said  Amen.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  such  a  character,  noble, 
generous,  disinterested ;  always  ready 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  others,  going 
about  doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  bind- 
ing  up  the  broken-hearted  and  causing 
those  who  had  sick  friends  to  rejoice  at 
his  presence.  "  After  life's  fitful  dream 
is  o'er,  he  sleeps  v:ell.'J 

A.  W.  McDowell. 
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OBOY  at  peace  upon  the  Delaware! 
O  brother  mine,  that  fell  in  battle  front 
Of  life,  so  braver,  nobler  far  than  I, 
The  wanderer  who  vexed  all  gentleness, 
Receive  this  song ;  I  have  but  this  to  give. 
I  may  not  rear  the  rich  man's  ghostly  stone; 
But  you,  through  all  my  follies  loving  still 
And  trusting  me  .  .  .  nay,  I  shall  nut  forget. 


[*The  above  was  enclosed  to  us  by  Mr.  Miller  in  a  note  from  London,  England,  accompanying 
the  Poem,  "Have  Faith," elsewhere  printed  (page  202).  About  it  he  writes:  "  Here  are  the  first 
lines  of  a  book  of  poems  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  my  brother,  once  your  friend,  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  publish  if  you  like."  As  this  new  book,  which  we  believe  is  to  be  called  Olive  Leaves, 
lias  not  yet  been  issued  from  the  English  house,  where  it  is  in  press,  we  gladly  print  this  :;  Dedi- 
cation" in  advance  of  its  appearance  in  England. 

Dr.  John  D.  MUler,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  to  whose  memory  this  •' Dedication  "  is  inscribed,  died  a  year 
and  a  half  since,  of  that  blighting  disease,  consumption,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  much  beloved 
by  a  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  and  highly  esteemed  bj  all  who  knew  him;  but  by  none 
loved  more  than  by  his  brother,  the  poet,  who  had  always  entertained  for  him  an  unwavering 
brotherly  affection.     If,  in  truth,  the  dying  man  said  to  his  brother, 

"  'Mid  all  your  songs  for  men"  [sing]  "  one  song  for  God," 
then  we  understand  why    Olive  Leave.?  has  been  written,  and  why  the  above  "Dedication"  is  the 
prefatory  poem  to  this  collection  of  religions  poetry. — Ed.] 
BB 
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A  failing  hand  in  mine,  and  fading  eyes 

That  look'd  in  mine  as  from  another  land, 

You  said :   u  Some  gentler  things  ;  a  song  for  Peace. 

'Mid  all  your  songs  for  men  one  song  for  God." 

And  then  the  durk-brow'd  mother,  Death,  bent  down 

Her  face  to  yours,  and  you  were  born  to  Him. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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Editor  o/Ovr  Home  :  You  have  again 
applied  to  your  old  pastor  to  furnish  for 
yonr  Magazine  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
adventures  during  the  more  than  three 
score  years  and  ten  he  has  spent  on  this 
sublunary  sphere;  and,  to  save  my  mod- 
esty, you  have  promised  I  shall  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  example,  or  at  least 
by  biographical  sketches  of  the  other  old 
pastors  of  our  County.  So,  as  you  are 
one  of  my  own  boys,  and  the  son  too  of 
ray  old  friend  and  family  physician.  I 
have  concluded  to  try  ray  hand  in  endeav- 
oring to  produce  something  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  Headers.  It  is, 
however,  a  new  occupation  for  me,  as 
during  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  ''  written 
for  the  papers"  only  a  single  article. 
And  then,  too,  old  people  are  apt  to  be 
prosy  in  their  stories.  A  trembling  hand 
and  an  easily-wearied  brain,  may,  how- 
ever, prevent  in  a  writerthese  errors  into 
which  we  are  apt  to  fall  when  we  have 
only  to  use  the  tongue,  i^o  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  answer  your  queries. 

[*A  request  by  us  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper  to  answer  certain  questions  respecting 
his  long  and  useful  life,  chiefly  relating  to  hi s 
earlier  years,  to  be  used  by  another  writer  in 
the  preparation  of  a  biographical  sketch,  has 
met  with  this  response — a  very  different,  and  to 
be,  we  doubt  not,  a  far  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive one  than  we  anticipated.  We  are  sure 
the  public  will  be  grateful  for  it.  The  personal 
address  and  allusions  we  desired  to  omit,  but 
on  that  point  the  Dr.  is  inexorable. — Ed.] 


I  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  metropolis  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (formerly  called  Dutch),  on  the 
23d  d-dy  of  June,  1800,  and  baptized  by 
that  truly  godly  end  excellent  man,  Dr. 
Ira  Condit,  then,  and  until  his  death, 
twelve  years  afterwards,  the  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  that  city.  My  father 
was  one  of  three  brothers  from  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  all  of  whose  names, 
I  believe,  are  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  of  Rutgers,  then  called  Queens 
College.  Of  these  brothers,  one  became 
an  ordained  minister  and  pastor  ;  another 
was  licensed,  but  lived  to  preach  only  a 
single  sermon.  This  sermon,  as  I  long 
ago  heard,  and  I  have  had  it  since  con 
firmed  on  the  spot,  was  the  means  of 
conversion  to  one  man,  who  was  living 
some  time  since  near  Tappaan,  N.  Y. 

My  father  settled  in  New  Brunswick, 
as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  New  Brunswick  Guardian, 
having  also  a  printing  office  and  book- 
store. After  keeping  bachelor's  hall  a 
few  years,  he  married  a  sister  of  the  late 
Col.  J.  Warren  Scott,  who  was  for  many 
years  among  the  magnates  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar.  Of  this  marriage,  there 
were  five  children,  who  lived  to  grow  up — 
all  of  them  sons.  Two  of  these  became 
physicians,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  a 
classical  teacher,  and  all  of  us,  save  one, 
graduated  at  the  same  Alma  Mater,  with 
our  father  and  uncles. 
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My  father  was  soon  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  College,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  its  first  revival,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  College  edifice,  as  a 
solicitor  of  funds,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  He  died  in  1838, 
surviving  my  mother  twelve  years. 

I  entered   the  grammar  school  at  the 
early  age  of  six.     The  College  building 
then    occupied    the    site    of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.     After  the  erection 
of  the  present  College   edifice,  it  was  re- 
moved a  few  rods,  and   used  for  a  public 
school.     Perhaps  it  is  still  in  existence. 
Our  play  ground,  now  all  built  over,  was 
a   field  of  four   or  five   acres,    where  I 
greatly  enjoyed  myself;  and  perhaps  for 
the  first  two  years  got  more  good  than 
in  the   school-room,  where  the  matter  of 
chief  interest   was  the  whippings  which 
nearly  all  of  us  received,  some  daily,  and 
even  oftener.     For  these  I  long  ago  for- 
gave   my  venerable  preceptor.     It    was 
an -error  of  judgment,  not  of  heart.     He, 
like  many  other  teachers  of  that  day,  per- 
haps   without    being   aware    of   it,   may 
have  adopted  the  notion  of  some  modern 
scientists,  that  mind   and  matter  are  one 
and  the  same  substance,  and  that  there- 
fore,  by   operating  on  the  backs  of   his 
scholars,  he  would  best  succeed  in  quick- 
ening their  intellects.     As  far,  however, 
as  my  own   experience  went,  this  theory 
was  not  verified ;  and  I  think  it  was  the 
same   with    many    of   my    school-mates. 
We  were  whipped  much,  but,  alas  !  we 
learned  very  little. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  our 
preceptor  resigned,  his  other  engagements 
claiming  the  whole  of  his  time.  His  suc- 
cessor soon  put  a  new  face  on  things. 
The  rod  indeed  remained,  and  was  used 
occasionally  to  preserve  order,  but  the 
worthy  Scotchman  understood  his  work 
and  loved  it.  Well  do  I  remember  iiow 
the  definition  and  rules  of  grammar  were 
made  to  be  to  us  something  more  than  a 


mere  jumble  of  words  ;  how  we  were 
taught  to  read  with  meaning  and  force, 
and  to  declaim  weekly  before  the  school 
and  twice  in  the  year  in  the  old  Dutch 
Church  on  exhibition  nights;  and  then 
the  mythological  and  other  stories  he  told 
us  to  illustrate  our  studies;  and  how, 
when,  after  having  the  whole  school  en- 
gaged as  one  class  in  some  interesting 
matter,  and  perceiving  we  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  dull,  he  would  start  us 
out,  with  directions  to  run  to  the  farthest 
point  of  the  campus,  from  which  we 
would  return  refreshed,  and  so  resume 
the  subject  in  which  we  had  been  en- 
gaged, with  renewed  zest. 

But  now  the  College  was  to  be  revived, 
and  although  in  our  State  boys   usually 
enter  College  two  years  advanced,  yet  as 
Princeton  always  had  a  small  Sophomore 
and   Freshman  class,  it  was   determined 
that  Queen's    College  also   should    have 
them;  and  for  this  purpose  the  two  high- 
er classes  were    taken   from    the  school. 
It  was  a  real  injury  to  us  to  be  removed 
from  under  the  charge  of  so  able   an  in 
stractor,  and  placed   under   tutors  of  no 
experience,    who     were     preparing      for 
another  profession.     There  was  one  thing 
about   the   change,  at  least,  that  pleased 
us  boys,—  we  were   no  longer  liable   to 
be  whipped.     Jt  is    said,  however,   that 
that  prince  of  College  disciplinarians,  Dr. 
Nott,    of    Union    College,    Schenectady, 
would  occasionally    take  a  naughty  stu- 
dent down  into  the  cellar,  and  give  him  a 
good  whipping,  concluding  the  matter  by 
telling  tiie  sufferer  that  it  would  never  be 
known,   unless  disclosed    by  the   culprit 
himself     And  surely  this  was  far  better 
than  sending  trie  boy  home,  and  thus  de- 
prive him  of  an   education.     And  would 
it  not  be  better  to  whip  naughty  men  too? 
as  I  have  seen  done  in  New  Brunswick, 
at   the  Whipping    Post,    rather    than    to 
send  them  to  the  penitentiary,  and  have 
them    speedily  pardoned  out  and  to  re- 
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sume  their  evil  courses  ?  Little  Delaware 
is  not  so  very  far  wrong.  The  system 
of  whipping  criminals  works  well  there, 
as  it  would  here  ;  and  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  abuse  of  the  whip  is  no  argument 
against  its  use. 

It  was,  1  believe,  in    the   beginning  oi' 
my  Sophomore  year,  that,  we  took  posses- 
sion of  the  new  College  edifice,  then  fin- 
ished only  in  part.      I    never,    however, 
recovered   my   interest   in  study   until  I 
came  under  the  instruction  of  our  Mathe- 
matical   Professor,    Dr.    Robert  Adrain. 
Dr.   Adrain    seemed    to   understand    the 
mind  of  a  boy  ;  knew  how  to   give    him 
help  when  it  was  really  needed,     fie  dealt 
much  in  oral  instruction,  and   so   excited' 
a  desire  to   learn.     Dr.    Livingston  con- 
fined his  labors  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary.    As  President  of  the  College,  all 
that  he  did  was   presiding  at    the    Com- 
mencement,  conferring  degrees,  and  ad- 
dressing the  graduating  class.     These  ad- 
dresses were  always  interesting.     I  well 
recollect  his  inaugural  address,  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  which   is    now  in   the 
possession  of  one  of  my  kindred  in  Jer- 
se>r   City,      lie  frequently  preached    in 
the  church,  and   his  majestic  form,  noble 
countenance,  clear,  strong  voice,  striking 
elucidations  oi'  Scripture  and  affectionate 
manner,    would  hold    me  enchained    for 
mere  than  an  hour.     Even  his  gestures, 
which,  as  I  saw  them  afterwards  imitated 
by  a  preacher  of  very  different   calibre, 
were  perfectly  ludicrous,  in  him  seemed 
not    inappropriate.     We    College    boys, 
however,    were    not  under    his    charge, 
but  under  that  of  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Condit,  who  in  a  few  years  sank  under 
the  pressure  of  his  double  duties.     Well 
do  J  recollect  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Gondii; 
then  when,  a  lew   weeks  afterwards,   his 
only  son,  who  was  one  of  our  instructors, 
died  also,  a  most  promising  young  man  ; 
and  then  after  another  verv  short  inter- 


val, his  daughter,  leaving  behind  only 
the  widow  and  a  daughter  recently  mar- 
ried. Cotemporary  with  the  death  of  the 
minister  was  the  pulling  down  of  the  Old 
Dutch  Church,  and  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  present  edifice  by  Dr. 
Livingston,  Dr.  Condit  being  then  sick, 
or  having  previously  died. 

In  the  Fall  of  1814  our  class  graduated- 
There  were  eight  of  us,  the  largest  grad. 
uating  class  since  the  revival  of  the  Col- 
lege. Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  fac- 
ulty appointed  me  valedictorian,  and  so  I 
had  the  saying  of  "farewell  "to  the  trus 
tees,  the  P.-esident,  the  faculty,  my  class- 
mates, and  the  public  at  large.  It  was 
rather  a  grave  task  for  a  boy.  However, 
like  very  many  other  graduates,  I  did 
not  write  my  speech.  It  was  given  to 
me  by  one  of  the  College  officers,  having, 
as  I  suspect,  been  used  on  one,  or  per- 
haps more  similar  occasions.  It  was  so 
dull  that  I  was  not  sufficient.!}'  interested 
in  it  to  commit  it  well  to  memory,  and 
had  to  be  prompted  pretty  frequently, 
which,  when  I  came  to  the  pathetic  part, 
rendered  the  thing  somewhat  comic. 
However,  I  got  through,  and  thus  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  obtained  the  right,  if  I 
chose,  to  append  A.B.  to  my  name. 
Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Van  Derveer,  I 
am  probably  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Queen's,  alias  Rutger's  College. 

By  way  of  explaining  how  I  graduated 
so  young,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  both  at  New  Brunswick  and  Princeton 
the  course  of  study  at  that  time  was  far 
shorter  than  what  it  now  is.  Of  the  many 
olojies}  which  T  understand  are  at  this 
day  taught,  professedly,  at  least,  even  in 
Young  Ladies'  Boarding  Schools,  we  knew 
not  the  names.  Metaphysics  was.  neglect- 
ed, and' Chemistry  not  thought  of.  Our 
venerable  President,  some  years  after- 
wards, remarked  in  my  presence  :  "The 
chemists  talk  of  their  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen.     Fools,    fools !  what 
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do  they  know  about  it  ?  After  all  it  is 
nothing  but  matter"  This  aged  father 
found  it  difficult  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  any  advance  in  science  since 
the  time  when,  sixty  years  before,  he 
completed  his  course  at  the  University 
of  Ley  den,  in  Holland.  Well,  we  young 
men  smiled  to  ourselves,  but  we  were 
careful  not  to  contradict  him.     And,  as 


an  old  man,  allow  me  to  tell  youngsters 
that  this  is  the  right  way  for  them  to  act 
towards  us.  They  must  not  contradict  us, 
for  we  are  sure  that  we  are  right  and  can- 
not bear  contradiction  ;  and  they  ought 
carefully  to  retain  their  gravity,  at  least 
until  they  are  where  we  do  not  see  them 
laughing  at  our  antiquated  notions. 

W.  W.  Blaovelt. 
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UNSET : — I  am  not  looking  toward 
the  west,  but  the  giant  elm,  stand- 
ing with  solitary  pride  in  an  open  held 
over  the  way,  tells  me  just  how  near  the 
great  red  disk  has  come  to  the  horizon. 
Years  ago,  when  life  was  young  and  the 
years  long,  a  kind  gentleman  had  inter- 
ested me  by  teaching  how  this  great  tree 
was  a  sort  of  clock,  which  would  tell  the 
time  to  a  little  girl  like  myself  with  much 
less  ado  than  did  the  mantel  ornament 
within  doors,  with  its  puzzling  signs  and 
head-over-heels  clatter.  For  days  I 
never  wearied  of  consulting  rny  new 
time-piece,  its  accuracy  proving  an  un- 
failing source  of  gratification.  The 
bright  light  would  lie  all  around  on  the 
grass  beneath  it,  nn flecked  by  any  shadow, 
and  then,  scampering  to  the  house..  I 
would  say:  "Its  noon,  isn't  it?"  audit 
was  always  noon.  Will  I  ever  again  be- 
in  my  own  estimation  so  wondrous  wise  ? 
It  seems  to  me  now  that  increasing  knowl- 
edge only  serves  in  the  end  to  convince 
us  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing. 

There  is  beauty  all  about  me.  I  feel 
its  presence,  but  do  not  court  its  influ- 
ence. The  air  is  glowing  with  color, 
yet  my  eyes  seek  out  the  shadows,  and 
that  which  may  be  a  glorious  cloud  pan- 
orama I  do  not  turn  rny  head  to  witness. 
I  am  seeing  with  an  inner  vision.  Just  now 
the  light  was  reflected  brightly  from  the 
windows  of  my  home ;  even  those  nest- 


ling under  the  overshadowing  roof  caught 
some  of  the  radiance.  They,  were 
tightly  closed,  yet  I  saw  within  them.. as 
clearly  as  I  could  have  done  had  I  been 
sitting  in  the  old  rope  swing  that  is  tied 
to  the  rafters  yet,  there,  near  the  corner 
window.  I  rarely  go  up  to  the  garret 
now,  but  then  it  was  our  Arcadia.  Y^hat 
though  the  days  were  August  ones ;  we 
were  quite  content  to  be  happy  and  hot 
there,  rather  than  comfortable  in  body, 
elsewhere.  Was  it  "Winter? — then  with 
our  "things"  on  we  could  run  and  keep 
ourselves  quite  warm  enough  if  our 
mamma  would  only  say  "Yes;  "  poor 
little  things,  destroying  all  hopes  of  such 
assent  to  our  plans  by  thus  openly  de- 
claring our  intentions — for  we  never  ran 
like  mice. 

But  in  more  seasonable  times  we 
played  in  this  chosen  spot  to  our  hearts' 
content,  until  one  day  my  playmate  tired. 
We  had  been  more  favored  than  usual  ; 
left  undisturbed  for  an  afternoon.  Sev- 
eral times  we  had  turned  to  the  swing,  a 
sign  that  for  the  time  being  other  amuse- 
ments had  been  exhausted,  but  evidently 
that,  too,  had  lost  its  attractions  for  one 
of  us,  since  my  turn  left  me  in  full  pos- 
session. Eddie  had  gone  to  his  favorite 
outlook,  where,  perched  upon  a  chair, 
he  said  his  head  could  be  with  the  birds. 

Rocking  idly  to  and  fro,  I  watched  the 
motes  dancing  in  a  broad  baud  of  sun- 
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shine  that  fell  athwart  the  room,  counted 
the  bunches  of  seed-corn,  thyme  and 
rosemary  that  hung  from  the  beams,  laz- 
ily, happy,  waiting  for  the  summons  to 
tea.  When  it  was  heard  I  said  to  Eddie, 
"Let  us  go."  I  had  seen  him  get  down 
from  the  window  and  expected  him  to 
follow  me  as  I  ran  down  'stairs,  but  he 
did  not  come.  " Eddie,  "Eddie,"  I  called. 
Still  there  was  no  answer.  Fearfully, 
yet  quickly  enough,  I  went  back,  and 
found  him  fast  asleep,  with  a  roll  of 
carpet  that  was  neither  soft  nor  smooth 
for  a  pillow.  But  both  little  hands  shield- 
ed his  face  from  contact  with  the  rough 
surface.  How  pretty  he  was  !  I  thought 
I  must  call  mother  to  see  him.  She 
always  kissed  him  softly,  and  looked 
pleased  as  she  bent  over  him  sleeping; 
and  now,  with  the  brightest  roses  bloom- 
ing on  his  cheeks,  the  vivid  scarlet  of  his 
baby  mouth  matching  their  tints,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  him  so  beautiful  before. 
But  another  call  awakened  him.  Jumping 
up,  he  said,  "  Tisser,  we'll  go  to  bed 
now  like  good  children  " ;  and  hand 
in  hand  we  left  our  play  house,  and 
never  went  back  again  together.  After- 
ward we  were  both  sick  a  weary  while, 
and  Eddie  died. 

Within  a  year  my  sister  left  us.  She 
was  my  father's  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  I  rebelled  periously  at  this 
and  my  aversion  to  the  gentleman  who 
took  her  away  was  uncompromising 
What  right  had  he  to  my  own 
sweet  Maggie,  whom  I  loved  next  best 
to  my  mother?  Desolate,  lonely  and 
grieved,  I  refused  to  be  comforted.  They 
told  me  she  was  coming  back  soou  to 
live  in  the  beautiful  house  just  a  little 
way  off  from  our  own ;  that  I  would 
have  another  home  then ;  but  I  knew 
better ;  knew  that  she  would  never  be 
all  my  own  again,  just  as  she  had  been. 
Hardly  had  I  become  reconciled  to  the 
change,   when  she  went  away  from   us 


altogether,    to    be    with   Eddie   and    the 
angels. 

Thus  sorrow  and  loss  first  mingled 
with  the  hitherto  unclouded  brightness 
of  my  child-life.  Thus  a  window  in  my 
soul  was  opened,  and  some  light  shining 
from  beyond  defined  the  shadows  that 
inevitably  lie  behind  earth's  fairest  hopes. 
I  have  other  brothers  and  sisters  now, 
but  these  lost  ones  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. I  had  ftdt  a  keen  pang  of  disap- 
pointment upon  learning  that  the  house 
which  had  been  vacant  for  years,  ever 
since  my  sister's  death,  was  soon  to  be 
occupied  by  others,  even  as  if  some  sacred 
trust  had  been  betrayed.  How  we  cling 
to  the  material  tokens  that  speak  of  those 
who,  having  been  with  us,  have  passed 
away !  Ah,  well ;  there  comes  a  time 
when  all  the  Past  shall  be  Present, 
and  until  then  we  live  by  faith  ! 

Here  my  reverie  is  broken  in  upon 
by  some-one  saying, 

"My  dear  Miss  Agnes,  I  remons- 
trate''— 

"Why  sir?"  I  ask,  rising  quickly 
from  my  almost  recumbent  position. 

"Because  the  ground  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  damp  sort  of  couch,  and 
I  happen  to  be  fully  conversant  with  the 
evil  effects  which  may  arise  from  impru- 
dence ;  and  because."  he  adds,  "the  day 
is  passed  when  we  must  needs  shut  our 
eyes  in  order  to  dream  dreams,  or  see 
visions.  You  slight  the  powers  of  yon- 
der evening  star  when  you  refuse  to  let 
its  softly  shining  beams  guide  you  through 
Fancy's  most,  intricate  paths." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  I  reply, 
"since  I  was  not  dreaming  in  any  sense 
of  the  term."  I  am  somewhat  piqued  at 
the  imputation,  tor  Dr.  Noves is  consider- 
ably older  than  myself,  and  I  am  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  he  may  think  him- 
self aware  of  more  difference  between  us 
made  by  such  distance  than  I  can  exact- 
ly appreciate. 
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"No? — why,  what  else  does  a  young 
lady  ever  do  when  she  seems  to  be 
thinking?  " 

"  You  mean  to  infer,  perhaps,  thai  in. 
such  exercise  they  are  limited  by  neces- 
sity to  the  building  of  air-castles,  and 
that  the  results  thereof  are  without  defi- 
nite value.  To  my  mind,  at  least,  such 
an  opinion  is  no  complimentary  index  to 
your  own  forms  of  discernment." 


We'll  cry  'quits,'  Miss  Agues,  and      the  imputation" 


hear  busy  bees  humming  without,  or  have 
your  attention  attracted  by  the  noisy 
operations  of  some  other  equally  busy 
individuals.  And  these  busy  people 
about  you  will  look  inquisitive.  But 
while  riding  you  can  enjoy  the  same  re- 
pose, free  from  the  realizing  sense  of  be- 
ing an  idler.  The  fact  that  you  are  get- 
ting over  ground,  and  seeing  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  so  doing,  relieves  you  from 


you'll  walk  with  me  to  the  gate,  will  you 
not?— although  you  have  so  decidedly 
turning  your  face  toward  an  opposite  di- 
rection." 

I  would  rather  go  with  him  than  not, 
and  see  no  reason  for  disguising  the  in- 
clination. The  evening  is  pleasant,  and 
he  is  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  com- 
panion. Besides,  he  may  know  some- 
thing concerning  this  family,  destined  to 
be  ouj 


'*  Why  not  drive  with  me  this  evening 
the  short  distance  I  have  to  go  ?  Get  a 
shawl,  Miss  Agnes," — this  last  in  a  very 
persuasive  tone. 

41  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  I  will  run  in,  tell 
mamma,  get  the  shawl,  and  be  out  here 
again  in  two  minutes." 

'  The  Dr.  likes  me,'  I  soliloquize,  as  I 
pass  hastily  back  to  the  house.  '  I  know 
he  does,  although  why  I  know  I  can 
r  near  neighbors,  and  I  am  curious,  scarcely  tell;  certainly  not  from  any 
therefore,  in  things  concerning  them.  So  special  attention  that  he  pays  me.  How 
together  we  walk  down  the  avenue,  at  the  then  ?  Ah  !  do  not  we  all  know  when 
end  of  which  his  horse  and  buggy  await  any  other  "likes"  us?  Is  there  not  a 
his  coming.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  delicate  balance  adjusted  somewhere,  in 
me  to  step  to  the  horse's  head  and  pat  our  heads  or  hearts,  which  would  weigh 
his  face      Everyone   does  so,  I  believe,      these    -;  likings,"  and  tell    us  their   true 


under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  I  learn 
in  consequence  of  the  petting  that  his 
name  is  "Duke,"  and  that  his  master 
finds  in  him  a  faithful  servant,  a  kind  and 
gentle  friend. 

"Your  profession,  Dr.,  has  at  least  one 
merit  in  my  estimation  " — 

"And  that  is" — 

"The  good  excuse  it  gives  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  driving  about  the 
country." 

"  \  ou  like  this  employment,  or  rather, 
in  your  case,  this  pastime." 

"Yes,  decidedly;  it  is  such  an  agreea- 
ble way  of  being  lazy.  Sitting  in  a  room 
with  one's  hands  folded  for  any  length  of 
time,  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  a  guilty 
feeling  in  one's  breast.     You  are  sure  to 


value,  if  we  would  accept  its  decisions 
and  not  cavil  at  its  estimates,  neither  al- 
lowing selfishness  to  overate  nor  timidity 
to  decrease  our  impartial  confidence,  for 
mistakes  lead  to  disappointment,  some- 
times to  unavailing  sorrow,  for  knowledge 
that  comes  to  late  ?' 

Almost  within  the  time  specified  I  am 
back  again,  and  Dr.  Xoyes  assists  me  to 
a  place  at  his  side.  The  moon  is  in  "  full 
bloom,"  and  her  soft  light,  which  is  sun- 
shine and  shadow  mingled,  sifting  through 
the  air,  falls  in  tremulous  brightness 
about  and  around  us. 

"This  beautifies  Avoca,  does  it  not?" 
I  say,  looking  toward  the  place  as  we  pass 
by.  The  pines  and  low  shrubs  scattered 
over  the  lawn  do  not  hide  the  silent  house 
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beyond,  where  no  yellow  home-light  of- 
fers to  contrast  with  the  moonshine  which 
reigns  amid  the  gloom. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  know  aught  of  these 
persons  who  are  coming  among  us?" 

44  No,"  I  answer,  "  do  you  ?" 

"  Somewhat." 

"Ah!  tell  me  about  them."  Perhaps 
a  little  too  much  of  the  involuntary  satis- 
faction I  feel  at  having  come  to  a  subject 
which  I  have  been  desiring  to  approach, 
without  having  been  Obliged  to  ask  ques- 
tions savoring  too  strongly  of  curiosity, 
betrays  itself  in  my  tone  and  manner. 
At  any  rate,  Dr.  Noyes  whistles  softly, 
then  turns  toward  me  with  a  slight  laugh, 
looking  down  into  ray  eyes  as  though  he 
would  discover  how  long  this  under-cur- 
rent has  had  it  way,  under  the  surface  of 
ordinary  conversation,  I  try  to  look  un- 
conscious, showing  only  a  momentary 
surprise  at  his  demeanor,  but  feci  never- 
theless that  he  is  not  entirely  deceived 
in  consequence  of  the  effort,  A  mo- 
ment's musing  on  his  part,  and  then  the 
conversation  is  resumed: 

"  Once  I  might  have  been  called  by 
that  comprehensive  term,  '  a  friend  of  the 
family,"1  (reference  being  made  to  the 
Atley's,)  "  but  that  was  several  years  ago. 
Whether  I  may  retain  the  title  upon  re- 
newed acquaintanceship  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  father,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  comprised  its  members." 

"The  next  item  of  importance  en- 
abling me  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  identities  of  these  sons  and  daughters 
would  be  their  respective  ages,  and  I 
should  not  object  to  hearing  their  names." 

"  Can  1  meet  your  demands  ?  Let  me 
think.  Not  accurately,  perhaps,  but  satis- 
factorily nevertheless.  The  matter  be- 
ing left  to  my  judgment,  I  should  say 
that  Henry,  the  youngest  boy,  must  be 
twelve  or  fourteen,  Frank,  the  elder, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  "Ella,  Louise 


and    Madeline,     eighteen,     twenty    and 
twenty-five,  respectively." 

"  You  violated  that  which  is  customary 
by  beginning  with  the  youngest  in  your 
enumeration,  going  to  work  in  what 
might  be  styled  a  contrary  way." 

"  Commencing  with  her  brother  and 
ending  with  Madeline,"  he  repeats  care- 
lessly ;  and  then  in  a  slightly  changed 
tone,  as  if  the  remark  contained  some- 
peculiarity  which  no  intention  of  his  had 
placed  in  it,  he  continued  after  a  short 
pause:  "Ah,  well!  perhaps  it  was  best 
so,  closing  with  Madeline.  What  say 
you,  ma  belle,  tell  me,  was  it  well? — yes 
or  no" — and  be  turns  toward  me  await- 
ing my  answer. 

"  1  don't  know,"  I  say  crossly;  "it 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  very  slight  im- 
portance at  any  rate."  Somehow  I  feel 
that  he  has  been  talking  to  himself  rather 
than  me,  previous  to  the  putting  of  this 
question. ' 

"  But  I  insist  just  to  please  me.  Say, 
is  it  yes,  or  no  ?" 

"Why  yes,  T  suppose  it  was  just  as 
well,"  wondering  now  at  his  persistence, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  spice  of  earnest- 
ness below  the  playfulness  of  his  man- 
ner. 

"1.  think  so,  and  am  glad  you  do,  like- 
wise. Are  you  anything  of  a  prophetess, 
Miss  Agnes  ?  Sometimes  I  think  you 
might  be  one  by  the  light  I  see  in  your 
eyes." 

"Of  what  are  you  talking.  Dr.  Noyes  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  not  presuming  in  me  to 
ask  the  question,  since  you  have  been 
speaking  aloud  in  my  presence." 

"  Of  the  Atleys,  were  we  not?"  he  an- 
swers, laughing.  "  Well,  a  few  things 
more  and  I  have  done  with  them.  They 
have  position  and  wealth  ;  you  will  doubt- 
less lind  their  society  agreeable." 

"  1  hope  so.  Living  so  near  each 
other,  friendly  intimacy  would  be  pleas- 
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ant,  and  yet  I'd  almost  rather  have  Avoca 
left  vacant — that  name  had  something 
prophetic  in  it — does  it  not  seem  so,  Dr. 
Noyes?  My  sister  gave  it  to  the  place 
because  from  some  points  there  are  fine 
echos  given  back  from  the  mountains. 
Soon  it  became  to  us  literally  a  "  Vale 
of  Echos." 

At  length  we  reach  the  place  where  I 
must  wait  for  a  time.  The  Dr.  hands 
me  the  reins,  and  then  ties  the  horse — 
good,  kind  Duke,  who  wouldn't  carry  me 
off  any  sooner  than  I  would  direct  him  to 
do  so.  I  muse  upon  the  precaution  while 
my  friend  is  away.  Is  it  not  the  way  of 
the  masculine  world  in  general,  with  all 
pomp  and  ceremony,  with  surprising  def- 
ference,  to  give  us  all  power  in  theory, 
none  in  practice  ? 

We  return  home  by  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent route,  and  pass  by  a  pond  where 
water-lilies  abound:  for  the  one  reason 
that  I  might  then  have  found  some  of  the 
beauties,  I  wish  it  were  day  instead  of 
night-time.  I  saw  some  this  morning. 
My  companion  says:  ''They  are  very 
beautiful;  but  so  much  more  so  in  their 
own  home  among  their  floating  leaves, 
that  I  wonder  at  your  desire  to  transfer 
them  elsewhere.  You  rarely  find  a  per- 
fect lily  ;  one  that  will  bear  close  inspec- 
tion. At  a  distance  they  all  seem  so, 
and  in  this  one  instance,  is  it  not  quite  as 
well  to  believe  in  the  seeming?" 

"I  think  it  must  be  the  selfish  desire  of 
possession,  that  makes  us  want  to  grasp 
every  goodly  thing  which  our  eyes  be- 
hold. Even  children  exhibit  it  my  cry- 
ing for  the  moon.  We  are  not  wise 
enough  to  realize  that  we  have  taken  the 
one  gift  which  their  Creator  bade  them 
offer  freely,  when  we  have  merely  per- 
ceived their  beauty." 

"  And  perhaps  in  this  case  your  sense 
of  the  beautiful  would  be  more  fully 
gratified   by  a    memory    of    these   lilies 


there  to  live  other  days,  than  it   could  be 
by  seeing  them  wither  and  die  in    your 
shaded  parlor." 
"  Perhaps  so." 

14  Nevertheless, "Dr.  Noyes  adds,  '-some 
day  I  may  bring  you  a  posy." 

Good-nights  are  exchanged  some  after- 
wards, and  I  go  in,  passing  the  lighted 
apartments  where  the  family-  are  gather- 
ed, up  into  my  own  room. 

Moonlight  and  the  perfume  of  honey- 
suckle flowers  greet  me  as  I  enter  this 
retreat ;  and,  throwing  the  shutters  still 
wider  open,  I  seat  myself  on  the  broad,  low 
window-sill,  to  enjoy  all  these  sweet  in- 
fluences. I  do  not  meditate  upon  realities, 
past,  present,  or  that,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
will  be  to  come.  Neither  do  I  build  air- 
castles,  for  1  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I 
have  any  desire  to  inhabit  such  as  might 
be  constructed  out  of  materials  present 
to  my  thought ;  but  I  am  conscious  that 
Dr.  Noyes'  allegation  made  earlier  in  the 
evening  could  more  appropriately  be 
urged  now. 

During  the  next  week  the  movable 
possessions  of  our  prospective  neighbors 
arrive.  I  watch  all  proceedings  relative 
to  their  coming  with  interest.  We  do 
not  lack  society,  but  novelty  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  has  its  charms.  But 
though  all  signs  have  heralded,  they  do 
not  announce  their  appearance.  It  is 
more  than  a  week  since  the  evening  of 
our  drive,  when  Dr.  Noyes,  calling  of  a 
morning,  brings  me  the  promised  lillies, 
and  tells  me  an  item  of  news,  which  he 
says  he  can  certainly  promise  will  be  in- 
teresting if  not  satisfactory.  The  At- 
leys  will  not  arrive  before  another  week 
has  elapsed. 

Dr.  Noyes'  visits  are  half  professional, 
my  mother  being  something  of  an  invalid, 
and  half  friendly.  We  have  not  known 
him  long,  but  have  all  become  very  much 
prepossessed  in  his  favor,  for  personal 
blooming  under  a  Summer  sun,  and  left  reasons  not  only-,  but  also  on  account  of 
CC 
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the  kind  sympathy  shown,  "and  the  skill 
exhibited  daring  the  recent  severe  illness 
of  my  little  sister. 

I  have  arranged  the  lilies  in  a  shallow 
saucer,  with  their  leaves  carefully  inter- 
twined among  them  to  hide  delects,  and 
around  the  whole  there  is  a  fringe  of 
blue  violets  and  vines.  The  bouquet 
is  pretty  enough,  but  of  course  has  a 
i:  made  "  look,  not  to  be  disguised  ;  and 
when  I  appeal  to  the  donor  for  his  ap- 
proval, he  says  : 

"Was  I  not  right?  Were  they  not 
lovelier  in  their  own  home  than  you  can 
possibly  make  them  appear  here  ?  See  i 
the  leaves  are  coarse  and  rusty  in  this 
light.  Floating  on  the  wavelets  of  the 
brook,  they  were  of  a  dark,  velvety 
green/' 

"  Why  did  you  bring  them  away  then  ?'' 

"  For  what  was  to  me  a  sufficient  rea- 
son— the  belief  that  you  would  be  pleas- 
ed thereby.1' 

'*  Thank  you  ! — you  are  very  kind/' 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  such  a  prosaic 
acknowledgement,  and  it  has  the  effect  of 
a  large  stone  placed  in  a  narrow  hut 
smoothly-flowing  stream.  The  waters 
must  take  some  trouble  to  get  around  the 
obstacle  before  they  can  regain  their 
wonted  ways.  And  ere  the  course  of 
our  conversation  has  fairly  recovered 
itself.  Dr.  Noyes  has  taken  his  leave. 

"■Agnes,  my  dear,  you  say  it  is  too 
warm  to  sew  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
morning  is  going  rapidly,"  my  mother  re- 
marks, as  she  passes  by. 

"And  I  have  so  much  to  do,"  I  ex- 
claim immediately,  determining  to  profit 
by  this  timely  reminder.  For  the  next 
few  hours  I  am  very  busily  engaged,  and 
think  my  di'igenre  has  fairly  earned  the 
privilege  of  freedom  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  when  the  clock  is  upon  the  stroke  of 
four.  Taking  a  book,  1  go  out  with  the 
intention  of  finding  some  quiet  spot  with- 
in the  home  grounds,  where  1  may  com- 


pose myself  to  its  perusal  ;  but  reaching 
their  bounds,  almost  before  I  am  aware 
of  so  doing,  my  inclination  leads  me  be- 
yond them.  At  no  great  distance  a  brook 
finds  its  way  through  a  wooded  belt  of 
land,  offering  in  Summer  shade  the 
idea  of  coolness,  suggested  by  its  rip- 
pling waters,  if  not  almost  the  reality. 
I  have  two  favorite  places  of  resort  by  its 
side,  and  on  this  afternoon  I  hesitate  for 
a  moment  which  to  choose.  One  is  in  no 
close  proximity  to  Avoca.  Hitherto  I 
have  always  crossed  its  lands  to  gain  it. 
The  other  is  a  longer  way  or^  rather 
farther  than  I  care  to  walk;  so  I  decide 
in  favor  of  the  first,  thinking  meanwhile 
that  some  new  path  must  be  found  by 
which  it  may  be  reached.  Although  the 
family  have  not  yet  come,  there  may  be 
others  around  the  place,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  found  trespassing.  Having 
gained  the  spot,  I  find  a  temptation  lying 
in  wait  for  me  there,  whose  suggestive 
influence  I  cannot  resist.  Before,  this 
side,  where  I  now  rest  only  temporarily, 
has  seemed  quite  as  desirable  as  the  fur- 
ther bank,  although  there  the  ground  rises 
higher,  and  the  trees,  being  nearer  to- 
gether, their  interlacing  boughs  make  the 
shade  somewhat  more  dense  ;  but  to-day 
a  narrow  plank  has  been  thrown  across 
the  brook  by  some  unknown  hand,  and 
the  chances  of  falling  over  into  the  wa- 
ter, if  I  attempt  to  cross,  with  those  of 
succeeding  in  accomplishing  the  feat, 
seem  so  equally  balanced  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  deciding  the  matter  by  ac- 
tual experiment.  I  am  pretty  clear- 
headed and  sure-footed,  but  the  plank  is 
so  surprisingly  narrow  that  my  skill  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost ;  and  when  I  do  re- 
gain the  firm  ground,  looking  back  on  the 
way  I  have  come,  T  determined  to  find 
some  other  means  of  return.  There  used 
to  be  a  sort  of  bridge  made  of  stones  a 
little  farther  down.  I  think  I  will  go  and 
see  if  it  will  be  of  avail  before  I  com- 
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menceto  rest  and  read.  Bub  I  find  to 
my  great  disappointment  that  the  waters 
cover  the  stones  entirely,  the  brook  being 
somewhat  swollen  by  recent  rains.  Re- 
turning to  the  point  of  my  first  crossing, 
I  pause  in  doubt,  hardly  knowing  what 
course  to  pursue.  I  can  scarcely  feel 
quite  free  to  devote  myself  to  ease 
when  I  am  uncertain  by  what  means 
return  home  must  be  effected.  I  notice 
that  the  plank  has  been  pressed  farther 
down  by  my  weight  and  unsteady  poise 
while  passing  over,  so  that  its  hold  upon 
the  yielding  soil  is  precarious.  Yet  if 
this  fails  me,  a  long  walk  must  be  taken, 
as  the  consequence  of  my  caprice,  and 
the  idea  of  such  a  pedestrian  tour  is  so 
unpleasant  that  I  reject  it  summarily. 
."At  least  I'll  attempt  to  go  back  as  I 
came,  trusting  to  Fate,"  I  add  in  an  au- 
dible tone,  as  I  turn  to  seek  a  pleasant 
seat  preparatory  to  banishing  any  un- 
easiness which  I  might  have  experienced 
had  I  committed  my  case  to  a  Deity  any 
less  sure  and  certain. 

"Would  such  trust  be  removed  were  f 
to  be  Fate's  personification  ?"  is  the  un- 
expected reply  my  invocation  receives  ; 
and  I  see  before  me  a  gentleman,  having 
more  physical  beauty  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  man.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  I  comprehend  this  fact  at  a  glance. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  under  any 
conditions  of  place  would  have  failed  to 
note  his  advantages  in  this  respect ;  and 
our  surroundings,  with  the  circumstances 
attending  our  meeting,  did  not  of  course 
detract  from  this  good  gift  to  my  own 
mind.  A  novel  affair,  inasmuch  as  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  strangers  under 
such  favorable  auspices  is  not  an  ordinary 
occurrence  to  such  an  one  as  myself;  and 
besides  it  has  about  it  something  of  an 
air  of  romance. 

I  have  made  some  affirmative  answer 
to  the  assistance  so  gallantly  offered,  as 
he  descended  the  bank  to  make  his  im- 


provised bridge  more  secure.  Evidently 
we  have  been  actuated  by  similar  impul- 
ses in  seeking  the  shade  of  the  woods  for 
an  afternoon's  sojourn,  because  he  also 
carries  a  book,  which  he  at  length  pre- 
sents to  me,  opened  at  the  first  blank 
page,  upon  which  is  written  the  owner's 
name,  "  F.  E.  Atley."  I  had  conjectured 
as  much.  This,  then,  is  of  a.  certainty 
the  '•'  Frank  aged  twenty- three,"  whose 
name  Dr.  Noyes  had  mentioned  in  re- 
counting the  members  of  the  family  who 
were  coming  to  Avoca.  He  tells  me 
that  he  expects  to  find  his  home  there* 
designating  the  locality,  for  the  Summer  ; 
of  course  if  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  the 
vicinity  I  know  the  place.  He  had  been 
commissioned  to  oversee  some  necessary 
repairs  that  were  being  made,  and  he  had 
performed  his  mission  earlier  in  the  day, 
but  had  concluded  later  that  this  could 
be  done  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  by  overlooking  the  work 
entirely.  I  have  also  made  known  my 
identity  to  the  extent  of  giving  him  my 
name  and  place  of  residence,  by  which 
he  discovers  that  we  are  to  he  neighbors 
during  the  season,  which  fact  does  not 
serve  to  check  the  friendly  frankness  of 
his  demeanor,  nor  my  equally  favorable 
reception  of  it. 

But  I  have  abandoned  my  first  inten- 
tion of  remaining  for  a  time  in  this  re- 
treat, and  he  does  not  apologize  for  being 
the  cause  of  this  change,  his  interference 
having  been  obviously  unavoidable,  and 
not  of  his  own  seeking.  When  the  plank- 
has  been  re-adjusted.  I  re-cross  in  safety, 
and  accept  Mr.  Alley's  escort  on  my 
homeward  walk.  This  is  somewhat  ex 
tended,  that  the  new-comer  may  note  one 
or  two  local  attractions  which  I  am  able 
to  point  out  to  huii.  One  of  these  is  a 
spring,  where  the  water  wells  forth  spark- 
ling and  cool.  I  tell  him  prosaic  people 
calls  this  the  " Meadow  Spring,"  but  others 
have  named   it.   the  "Dew  Drop  Foun- 
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tain,"  and  he   immediately  declares  him- 
self to  be  an  adherent  of  these  'others.' 
"A    draught    of  those    clear    waters 

would  be  exceedingly  refreshing;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?"  he  asks.  That 
exceedingly  rusty  tin  cup  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  Heretofore, 
in  such  an  emergency  I  have  always 
kneeled  at  its  side,  and  taken  the  water 
fresh  from  the  spring  itself,  but  such  a 
solution  of  this  mutual  difficulty  I  will  not 
offer  now.     I  say  : 

"  1  have  heard  of  cups  being  made  of 
leaves,  but  never  could  understand  how 
such  manufacture  was  practicable." 

"  Surely  it  would  not  be  for  us,  since 
no  larger  ones  than  these  are  at  our  ser- 
vice," says  Frank,  plucking  some  from 
a  maple-tree  near  at  hand,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  twist  it  into  a  cornucopia.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  of  very  small  di 
mensions,  and  fills  it  with  water,  but  in 
offering  it  to  me  the  tiny  cup  breaks  over, 
emptying  its  thimble-full  of  contents  up 
his  sleeve. 

,:  Why  did  you  lead  me  into  tempta- 
tion?" be  cries;  "a  drink  I  must  and 
will  have "  Then,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  he  adds:  "  x\.h  !  I  know;"  and 
taking  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  he  opens 
it,  and  the  lid  of  its  ;>  hunter's  case"  boin° 
deeply  concave,  we  take  the  water  from 
it  in  swallows,  and  are  content:  for  who 
can  say  our  laudable  determination  lias 
been  defeated  ?  And  here  we  both  con- 
clude that  the  moral  of  this  little  advent- 
ure lies  in  the  fact,  thus  demonstrated  in 
our  experience,  that  success  in  name  is 
better  than  no  success  at  all.  Upon 
reaching  it,  1  invite  .Mr.  Atley  to  enter 
the  house,  and  he  does  so.  Summoning 
my  mother  to  welcome  him,  she  extends 
my  invitation,  by  asking  him  to  remain 
our  guest,  since  he  is  alone  in  their  newly- 
acquired  home-.  But  he  says  his  stay  at 
present  will  only  be  prolonged  until  the 
next  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  has  busi- 


ness in  the  village.  Until  then,  however, 
he  will  be  very  happy  to  enjoy  our  kind 
hospitality.  When  this  has  been  deter- 
mined, I  leave  mother  to  act  the  part  of 
hostess  unaided,  while  I  retire  to  re- 
arrange my  dress,  improving  and  en 
hancing  the  effect  of  the  change  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  Fray,  wherein  was 
I  to  blame  ? 

Other  members  of  our  home-circle 
receive  impressions  equally  as  much  in 
the  gentleman's  favor  as  my  own  have 
been.  He  has  only  to  improve  these 
first  prepossessions  to  become  a  prime 
favorite  with  all.  Dr.  Noyes  has  already 
been  supplanted  in  my  little  sister's  good 
graces ;  she  lisps  that  "this  man  is  prettier, 
and  has  promised  her  the  dearest  little 
dog-rides  on  the  sweetest  little  pony ; 
and  oh  !  ever  so  many  things."  Certain- 
ly he  is  very  affable  and  agreeable. 
When  tea  has  been  disposed  of  he  turns 
to  me,  his  oldest  acquaintance  where  all  are 
new.  WTe  stroll  out  among  the  flower- 
beds, and  over  the  turf,  aimlessly  as  peo- 
ple may,  when— 

"Moonlight  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Is  mingling  with  the  light  of  evo." 

There  is  a  boat -swing  near  the  house, 
erected'  for  the  children's  benefit,  but 
very  often  serving  the  purposes  of  their 
elders.  It  offers  a  convenient  seat  for 
the  time  being,  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  my  companion  regretting  the  while 
that  it  is  not  in  truth  a  boat,  launched 
upon  the  waters  of  some  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  upon 
which  in  his  life-time  he  has  sailed. 

I  tell  him  that  the  privilege  is  one  we 
cannot  expect  to  enjoy,  since  to  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  stream  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  give  us  the  opportun- 
ity ;  information  which  he  declares  to  be 
very  unwelcome,  since  yachting  and 
boating  have  always  been  with  him 
favorite  pastimes.    He  is  not  uutravelled, 
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and  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  speak- 
ing calls  up  many  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, which  I  enjoy  hearing  recounted. 
Being  welj  entertained,  foi  me,  the  time 
passes  quickly,  and  when,  ere  we  rejoin 
those  gathered  on  the  portico,  he  says  :  "'I 
have  spent  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
evening — may  I — shall  we  hope  that 
it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  many  oth- 
ers equally  delightful?"  It  is  the  im- 
plied interest  in  my  answer  which  the 
tones  of  his  voice  are  intended  to  con- 
vey, that  makes  me  audacious  in  adding 
to  the  conventional  "You  may''  an  un- 
equivocal "We  will."     Afterward  1  am 

To  be  Co 


somewhat  disturbed  about  the  propriety 
of  such  unreserve,  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
called— therefore,  let  it  pass. 

Henceforth  anticipations  lend  a  glow 
to  the  present,  and  forecast  happy  influen- 
ces that,  will  abound  in  the  "  coming 
time." 

My  summer  wardrobe  is  looked  over 
with  added  interest,  conjectures  as  to 
when  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
will  be  worn  are  folded  away  with 
dresses  and  ribbons,  and  I  wonder  if  they 
will  please  me  then  as  much,  seem  quite  as 
pretty  then  as,  in  their  almost  unworn 
freshness,  they  now  appear. 

NTINUED". 
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fTIHE  numerous  readers  of  this  Magazine 
_L_  noticed  a  change  last  month  (announced 
on  the  cover),  in  its  editorial  management;  a 
change  which,  this  month,  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped. To  answer  the  numerous  inquiries 
made  to  us  respecting  it,  so  far  as  they  are 
proper,  we  simply  state  that  Mr.  Cornell's  time 
and  health  being  unequal  to  the  task  of  assum- 
ing any  editorial  responsibility  in  the  conduct 
of  this  enterprise,  his  co-laborer  has  agreed 
to  relieve  him  of  it.  We  are  happy,  however, 
in  having  Mr.  Cornell's  consent  to  co-operate 
with  us  according  to  health  and  opportunity; 
and  also  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  our  staff  for 
as  much  work  as  his  professional  duties  may 
admit,  another  friend  of  the  Magazine,  whose 
name  is  duly  announced  on  the  title  page. 

—Since  our  last  publication,  the  General  Rail- 
road Law  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor, 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  statute-book.  The 
people  heartily  rejoice  at  this.  It  may  not  put 
an  end  to  Railroad  monopolies:  but  it  will  pre- 
vent the  annual  recurrence  of  those  particularly 
degrading  scenes  at  Trenton  which  try  the 
manhood  of  e\evy  legislator,  and,  through  the 
sure  fall  of  official  virtue  which  follows,  put 
tlie  blush  of  shame  upon  every  man  who  other- 
wise might  pride  himself  upon  being  called  a 


Jerseyman.     The  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

and  also  the  "Hew  Jersey  Railway  Company, 
have  filed  the  requisite  papers  for  the  building 
of  their  proposed  two  roads  from  Bound  Brook 
to  the  Delaware  River;  more  properly,  from 
Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia.  Which  will  actu- 
ally construct  a  route,  or  whether  both  will, 
cannot  at  this  time  be  determined.  Of  one  at 
least  we  may  be  sure  ;  and  this  the  people  want 
as  badly  as  they  want  any  public  improvement 
to  be  named  (reformation  in  public  morals  al- 
ways excepted). 

—The  Legislature  adjourned  without  doina-  any- 
thing to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Temperance 
men  throughout  the  State.  The  "  Local  Option" 
law  was  slain,  as  was  the  law  making  .liquor- 
sellers  responsible  for  the  damages  resulting 
from  any  imprudent  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
It  may  have  been  for  the  best,  since  it  gives 
another  year  for  all  good  citizens  to  reflect 
upon  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  pro- 
miscuous and  unlimited  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  to  mould  public  opinion  in  its  favor.  That 
there  is  so  much  variance  among  Temperance 
advocates  respecting  the  kind  of  legislation 
really  needed,  proves  the  want  of  both  further 
deliberation  and  agitation.  True,  our  citizens 
are  supposed  to  have  long  had  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  to  have  resolved,  each  for 
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himself,  what  stand  to  occupy.  Ever  since  the 
great  Washingtonian  wave  of  public  opinion, 
which  swept  the  country  in  18-40,  the  question 
has  beer,  agitated  more  or  less  m  every  sefaool- 
district.  But,  then,  our  people  lose  sight  of 
some  of  the  arguments ;  or,  in  the  absence  of 
new  legislation,  grow  lethargic  in  will ;  at  feast 
they  do  not  now  know  fully  how  certain  ex- 
periments will  result,  which  is,  after  all,  what 
they  most  want  to  know. 

Our  License  system  is  certainly  wrong  ;  mor- 
ally and  criminally  wrong.  If  the  public  sale 
of  liquors  is  at  all  a  legitimate  business,  no 
State  authority  has  the  right  to  interpose  to 
prevent  A.  and  B.  from  engaging  in  it,  simply 
because  a  hotel  a  short  distance  away  needs  the 
exclusive  trade  of  a  large  radius  of  country  to 
support  it.  As  well  may  exclusive  privileges 
of  trading  in  merchantable  articles  be  given  by 
the  State  to  merchants,  the  licensing  body  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  number  of  merchants  fancied 
to  be  needed,  or  likely  to  be  sustained  in  every 
Township,  or  village.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  not  a  business  such  as  the  State,  having  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  alt  its  citizens,  should 
permit  to  exist,  then  to  put  the  official  sffll  of 
propriety  on  any  places  for  intoxication,  and  to 
accept  a  revenue  therefrom  in  the  way  of  a 
special  annual  assessment,  is  to  crown  wicked- 
ness with  honor,  to  barter  away  public  virtue 
for  money.  Whichever  way  then  we  examine 
them,  the  License  laws  are  faulty,  and  worse. 
They  disgrace  our  statute-books.  They  stultify 
the  common-sense  of  the  age. 

Of  the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  upon 
the  matter  at  all,  we  entertain  no  question.  Of 
the  policy  and  duty  of  it  there  is  in  our  mind 
equally  little  doubt.  lutemperenee  is  an  ac- 
knowledged evil — in  fact  one  o^  the  long-re- 
cognized blots  upon  this  Western  "World.  If 
the  Slate  has  any  authority  to  legislate  against 
any  evil  it  has  against  this.  It  is  in  part  the 
purpose  for  which  the  State  is  created  to  re- 
press crime  of  every  sort.  The  only  question 
therefore  raally  to  consider  is :  Shall  the  State 
endeavor  entirely  to  prevent,  or  only  to  regulate 
this  evil?  It  attempts  entirely  to  prevent  theft, 
arson,  murder,  prize-fighting,  and  all  other 
crimes  of  a  similar,  or  even  of  a  much  less 
heinous  nature,  by  affixing  heavy  penalties  to 
their  commission :  shall  drunkenness,  which 
leads  to  these  crimes,  which  makes  men  thieves, 
which  leads  them  to  bum  buildings,  which  in- 
duces them  to  shed  human  blood,  which  is  the 
cause  of  lights  and  brawls,  which,  in  point   of 


fact,  murders  innocent  women  and  children 
with  a  worse  than  immediate  death,  and  the 
soul  of  the  drunkard  with  the  damnation  of  all 
eternity,  be  also  suppressed  by  law,  or  not? 
One  of  our  neighbor-newspapers  said  this  edi- 
torily,  a  week  or  two  since: 

HiWe  lay  down  a  few  truths  concerning  this 
matter  which  are  as  immutable  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills.  Tu  the  first  place,  alcohol  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  by  the  will  of  God  as  long 
as  the  laws  of  nature  remain  unchanged.  In  the 
second  place,  men  will  continue  to  gather  alco- 
hol and  store  it  so  long  as  they  can  make  uso 
of  it  and  it  possesses  a  market  value.  In  the 
third  place,  more  or  less  men  will  continue  its  use 
as  a  beverage,  while  men  remain  on  the  earth. 
Now  if  these  propositions  be  true,  how  vain 
the  effort  to  abolish  its  use.  From  these  propo- 
sitions the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  a  trade  in 
spirits  will  always  continue.  Is  it  not  then  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
this  fact,  and  control  this  business  in  the  inter- 
ests of  temperance,  by  the  enactment  of  strict 
license  laws?" 

We  answer  these  ''immutable  truths"  by 
saying :  Suppose  we  change  the  evil  spoken  of 
from  intemperance  to  murder,  and  then  our 
neighbor's  argument,  practically  is: — Murder 
will  continue  to  be  committed  so  long  as  the 
laws  of  human  nature  remain  unchanged.  Men 
will  continue  to  do  it  while  any  supposed  ad- 
vantage or  revenge  can  accrue  therefrom. 
Therefore,  "how  vain  the  effort  to  abolish"  it ! 
Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  perceiving  this 
fact,  to  control  and  regulate  it  by  laws  permit- 
ting some  murders  only  to  be  committed  by  a 
few  licensed  to  murder  ?  We  consider  the  two 
arguments  of  parallel  worth,  logically  and  mor- 
ally. They  are  both  sophistical.  They h indie 
the  matter  with  kid  gloves.  To  broaden  the 
reasoning,  it  is  like  saying  to  the  Christian 
Church  : — You  preach  and  work  against  sin,  but 
as  sin  will  exist  while  men  are  born  with  their 
present  sinful  nature,  you  had  better  give  up 
your  preaching  of  a  perfect,  manhood,  demolish 
the  God-man  standard,  and  in  lieu  of  it  preach 
the  union  of  a  partial  regeneration  and  a  partial 
life  of  vice  as  the  true  idea  of  the  highest-type 
Christian  man.  The  theory  won't  do.  It  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  all  determined  "efforts"  to 
reach  a  standard  of  manhood,  of  religion,  of 
law,  which  shall  repose  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Eternal  Right. 

Our  own  idea,  of  course,  of  the  final  disposal 
of  the  Temperance  question,  is  Prohibition,  and, 
as  a  stepping-stoue  to  it,  responsibility  for  dama- 
ges after  the  fashion  of  the  Illinois  law.  The 
latter  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  former  of 
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which  we  know,  and  far  better  in  our  judgment 
than  ''Local  Option."  This  last  is  good  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  Prohibition  possible  in  localities; 
but  the  certainty  that  "  License "  would  be 
voted,  and  not  ''No  License  "  in  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  voting  districts  of  the  State',  mate- 
rially reduces  the  prospective  advantages  to 
accrue  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  mak- 
ing liquor-sellers  responsible  in  damages  to  the 
drunkard,  or  his  wife,  or  children,  or  to  others 
injured,  in  the  same  way  that  lawyers,  doctors 
and  other  business  men  of  every  kind  are  re- 
sponsible to  those  with  whom  they  do  business, 
is,  in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  putting  the 
trade  on  a  fair  basis.  It  says  to  it : — "  We  limit 
you  as  we  limit  other  trades — to  so  operate  as 
to  effect  good,  at  least  not  to  work  evil  to  your 
customers.  With  life,  health,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  you  are  not  to  interfere  ;  or,  if  you 
do.  you  must  pay  for   it  in  such   damages  as  a 
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real  effect  of  such  a  iaw  is  to  shut  up  the  retail 
shops  m  small  places,  and  in  cities  to  confine 
the  selling  to  very  limited  quantities  and  to  sober 
persons.  So  it  is  said  to  work  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  wherever  else  it  has  been  tried.  As  better 
than  "Local  Option  "  it  may  be  well  for  our 
-good  citizens  to  advocate  it  this  year,  and  to 
get  it  made  a  law  next  Winter.  The  extreme  of 
Prohibition  cannot  come  at  once.  No  Leg- 
islature will  pass  such  an  act  unless  a  most  radi- 
cal change  in  the  Temperance  complexion  of 
that  body  takes  place,  for  which  we  may  hope 
but  cannot  expectantly  look.  The  next  best 
measure  is,  therefore,  the  one  to  be  adopted. 
Let  it  be  prudently,  but  firmly  pushed.  Then, 
eventually,  Prohibition  wili  come.  We  say, 
with  Patrick  Henry,  -'Let  it  come  f" 

—Our  readers  have  most  likely  heard  of  the 
act  which  passed  the  Legislature  last  Winter  a 
year  ago,  enlarging  the  effective  powers  of  the 
"New  Jersey  Society  for  the  .  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals."  It  should  be  brought 
from  time  to  time  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
We  take  pleasure  in  doing  it  here,  because  we 
have  yet  heard  of  no  instance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  wholesome  law  in  either  Somerset 
or  Hunterdon  Counties.  Perhaps  the  neglect 
is  owing  to  the  law  being  imperfectly  under- 
stood. To  go  back  a  little,  let  us  state  that  in 
1868  the  Society  before  named  was  incorporated. 
Its*  object  was  set  forth  to  be  "for  the  purpose 
of  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  which  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  dumb  animals."     Ten  individuals  first  com- 


posed the  Society,  whose  headquarters,  we  be- 
lieve, was  in  Newark.  As  these  ten  alone  could 
not  well  "enforce  the  laws "  over  the  whole 
State,  in  1872  it  was  enacted  "that  any  person 
who  shall  cruelly  treat  or  torture  any  mule, 
horse,  ox,  or  other  animal,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  ■ 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered in  an  action  of  debt,  with  cost  of  suit  by 
any  person  or  persons  in  the  name  of  '  The  New 
Jersey  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  '  before  any  Justice  of  fhe,  Peace  in  any 
County  of  this  State."  This  is  sweeping  Any- 
body is  authorized  to  sue ;  the  Justice  is  bound 
to  hear  the  case;  the  twenty  dollars  goes,  the 
one-fourth  to  the  complainant,  and  the  balance 
to  the  Society.  There  are  other  important  and 
stringent'  provisions.  "Any  member,  officer, 
or  agent "  of  the  Society  "  may  take  into  cuscody 
ivithont  warrant''-  any  person  ■'•  who,  wii'nmKis 
view,  shall  cruelly  treat  or  torture  "  any  animal, 
and  take  him  to  the  nearest  Justice.  Or,  on 
affidavit  filed,  the  Justice  may,  in  his  discretion, 
issue  either  a  summons  or  a  -warrant  against 
the  offender,  and  bring  him  before  him.  Sure- 
ly the  "dumb  creation,"  if  they  could  sneak, 
would  ask  no  better  law  than  this,  unless  it 
were  the  law  of  perfect  liberty,  which  they  can- 
not get.  But  it  must  be  put  in  force  to  be  of 
value.  When  you,  dear  reader,  see  horses 
beaten,  or  tire  put  under  them  to  make  them 
"start,"  or  loads  attached  to  them  which  it  is 
cruel  for  them  to  draw,  just  go  to  the  Justice 
near  you,  and  have  the  offender  cared  for.  It 
is  your  duty,  and  if  you  can  feel  for  sufferers, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  by  you  a  privilege. 

— -Special  Societies  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
law  ought  not  to  be  needed  in  communities 
where  every  citizen  knows  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
watch  after  it.  But  human  nature,  ever  adverse 
to  exerting  its  better  powers  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  well-being  of  society  if  thereby 
somebody  be  offended,  or  if  it  require  much 
thought  and  time,  is  far  from  attaining  to  that 
standard  which  will  not  allow  it  to  flinch  from 
duty.  Consequently,  while  stealing,  arson,  and 
the  higher  grades  of  felony,  are  in  disrepute, 
and  the  general  public,  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  takes  means  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice,  other  vices  and 
immoralities  are  winked  at,  and  the  laws  for 
their  suppression  become  a  dead  letter.  We 
are  all  too  engrossed  in  making  money,  in  car- 
rying on  our  businesses,  in  "trimming"  our 
principles  to  suit  imaginary  policies,  to  give  heed 
to  these  "slight  matters."     Well,  it  may  not  be 
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the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  attempt  the  eradi- 
cation of  public  vices  in  any  more  practical  way 
than  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  private 
solicitation  to  individuals  to  lead  better  lives. 
But,  then,  why  do  we  at  all  have  statutes  against 
the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  day,  drunkenness, 
profanity  and  gambling?  Wfey  have  passed 
any  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and 
the  suppression  of  evil  practices?  Surely  these 
are  mistakes  of  our  Legislatures !  Xo.  The 
laws  respecting  these  evils  are  right  so  far  as 
they  go.  And  until  we  get  better,  let  us  enforce 
what  we  have  got.  Let  us  have  Societies,  if 
necessary,  for  their  being  effectually  put  in 
practice.  Take  profanity,  for  example.  It  is 
one  of  the  sickening  vices  of  the  ago.  Infidelity 
is  not  half  so  bad  in  its  influence.  To  speak 
with  oaihs  is  not  the  denial  of  Clod's  word,  but 
blasphemy  toward  Himself.  It  saps  manhood 
to  its  core.  It  teaches  children  horrid  lessons 
of  morals.  It  puts  a  blight  on  society,  hardly 
second  to  intemperance.  The  law-book  makes 
every  oath  finable.  Shall  we  now,  as  good 
citizens,  enforce  the  fine,  and  thus  materially 
crush  the  evil,  or  let  it  ail  alone  ?  Shall  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  ready  to  our  bidding,  be 
invoked  in  aid  of  the  Third  Commandment  and 


the  promotion  of  public  decency,  or  shall  the 
Church  alone  battle  for  these  things?  But  this 
opens  up  a  subject  into  which  we  propose  to  go 
farther  next  month. 

— We  are  glad  to  announce  a  series  of  semi- 
autobiographieal  sketches  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Blauveli  of  Lamington,  the  first  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue.  A  host  of  personal  and 
"reputational  "  friends  will  peruse  the  '■  Recol- 
lections of  an  Aged  Minister "  with  great  in- 
terest. The  short  poems  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
contributed  directly  from  the  author,  are  a  not 
unimportant  feature  of  this  number.  Every- 
body will  carefully  read  them.  Dr.  McDowell 
also  does  the  public  a  service  in  relating  what 
he  knows  of  Drs.  Tan  Derveer  and.  Suydam, 
formerly  of  Bedminster  Township.  But  these 
are  only  the  foreshadowing  of  the  good  things 
in  store  for  the  next,  and  succeeding  months. 
Lest  we  awaken  too  great  an  interest  in  ad- 
vance of  their  appearance,  we  forbear  particu- 
larizing the  articles  yet  to  be  printed.  Look 
out  for  them.  In  the  meantime,  aid  Que  Home 
all  you  can  in  your  neighborhood,  by  getting 
your  friends  to  subscribe  to  it.  We  solicit  your 
warmest  encouragement  because  such  an  enter- 
prize  as  this  needs  it  to  succeed. 


LITERARY     NOTES 


THE  YEARBOOK  is  but  another  name  for 
Almanac.  Considering  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  majority  of  "free  gratis"  Almanacs 
have  fallen  of  late  years,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  some  good  men.  in  publishing  Almanacs 
for  a  price,  think  best  to  change  the  name. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  taste, 
not  of  conscience,  that  gives  us  our  various 
"Year-Books."  At  all  events  this  one  (The 
New  York  Observer  JuUlte  Year-Book.  Hew 
York  :  Sidney  E.  Morse  &  Co.,  p.  194),  is  entirely 
worthy  of  its  more  aspiring  name.  We  know 
of  nothing  better  of  its  kind.  The  book  con- 
tains the  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  Mew 
York  Observer,  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  number 
of  that  newspaper,  an  "Astronomical  Depart- 
ment," which  includes  the  usual  calculations  and 
data  of  an  Almanac,  a  u  Civil  Service  Depart- 
ment." "  Ecclesiastical  Department,"  "  Depart- 
ment of  Church  Work."  -  Educational  Depart- 
ment," "Agricultural  Department,"  Miscellane- 
ous Department"  and  an  "  Appended."  The 
■ '  Civil  Service  Department"  gives  all  the  present 


officers  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
with  information  about  salaries,  date  of  expira- 
tion of  orfiee,  etc.,  from  the  President  down 
through  the  Judiciary,  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment Bureaus,  Generals  of  the  Army,  Admirals 
of  the  .Navy,  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to 
Governors;  also  the  Internal  Revenue  and 
ordinary  Custom  Taxes,  Rates  of  Postage,  Im- 
ports and  Exports,  Public  Indebtedness,  Bonds 
of  the  U.  S.,  Railroad  and  Cotton  statistics, 
Population  according  to  last  Census.  Compara- 
tive Prices  of  Produce,  the  Officers  of  Govern- 
ment elsewhere  throughout  the  World,  etc.,  etc. 
The  "  Ecclesiastical  Department"  gives,  first, 
general  statistics  about  Christianity;  then  spe- 
cific tables  about  each  denomination;  then, 
what  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  elsewhere, 
and  which  in  itself  makes  this  Year- Book  invalu- 
able, the  name  and  address  of  almost  every 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Presby- 
terian. Reformed  and  United  Brethren  minister 
in  the  United  States.  The  "  Educational  De- 
partment" contains  detaded  information  relative 
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to  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  male  and 
female,  and  the  Law,  Medical,  Dental,  Pharma- 
ceutical, Agricultural  and  Scientific  Schools  of 
the  country.  The  "Agricultural  Department" 
has  full  statistics  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1871.  It  is  but  necessary  to  name  the  contents 
to  sliow  the  real  value  ot  this-  work,  which 
may  be  purchased  at  the  book-stores.  It  is 
also  a  subscription-premium  of  the  New  York 
Observer. 

— The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  of 
Philadelphia  sends  to  us  a  Sabbath  School  book 
published  some  considerable  time  since,  written 
by  a  Somerset  County  lady,  whose  name  does 
not  appear  upon  the  title  page.  (The  Old  Par- 
sonage, or  Recollections  of  a  Minister's  Daughter. 
23&gp.)  It  is  stated  to  be  "a  plain  narrative 
of  truth,"  or  what  few  Sunday  School  books 
are.  This  fact,  together  with  the  earnest,  prac- 
tical piety  pervading  its  every  page,  makes 
these  Rtcolkcimis  worthy  of  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  than  the  children  of  our  Sabbath  Schools. 
As  the  principal  parties  to  it — the  minister, 
"  Mr.  Thorn,"  and  his  wife,  and  also  the  author- 
ess— have  all,  since  the  book  was  written,  gone 
to  their  Ileavenly  reward,  we  may,  without  im- 
propriety, state  who  they  are.  "  Mjr.  Thorn  " 
was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Van  Doreu,  who  was  born 
at  Griggstown,  Somerset'  County,  and  was  set- 
tled as  pastor,  at  Hopewell,  New  York,  at  the 
time  when  the  scenes  in  these  Recollections  oc- 
curred. Re  died  a  few  years  ago,  aged  about 
93.  His  wife,  Mr?,  Abby  Tan  Doren— "  Mrs. 
Thorn'' — was  like  her  husband,  well  known  by 
many  among  us.  She  died  also  very  aged, 
about  two  years  since.  If  ever  any  couple  of 
people,  man  and  wife,  lived  together,  until  past 
ninety  years  of  age.  and  led  purer  lives  than 
these  two  parents  in  the  Church ;  were  truer 
to  each  other,  to  their  children,  to  the  best  re- 
ligious interest  of  their  neighbors  and  friends, — 
in  short  to  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  God,  we 
have  never  heard  of  them.  Some  little  reflec- 
tion of  their  exalted  Christian  character — as 
much  as  can  be — may  be  found  in  this  book 
The  affectionate  daughter  who  wrote  it — Mrs' 
Margaret  Davidson,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson, 
formerly  of  New  Brunswick — gathered  up  what 
she  thought  most  fitting  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  might  read  the  story  of  The  Old 
Parsonage,  and  it  is  abundant  to  do  much  good 
to  such  folks,  young  aud  old,  as  are  willing  to 
exchange  light  Sabbath  School  fiction  for  solid 
religious  facta,  clothed  in  a  truthful  story-dress. 


— Oxce  in  a  while  an  advertisement  confers  a 
material  benefit  upon  the  public  as  well  as  upon 
the  advertiser.  We  cannot  bettor  explain  what 
we  mean  than  by  immediately  naming  the  ad- 
vertisement, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  book. 
(New  Jersey:  Its  Cities,  Towns  and  Railroads, 
Together  with  Descriptivns  of  Real  Estate.  By  A. 
D.  Melliok,  Jr.  k  Bro.  New  York  :  March  1st, 
1873.  200  pp.)  Of  course  the  Messrs.  Mel- 
lick  in  the  publication  of  their  Description  of 
E?al  Estate  expect  to  u  turn  an  honest  penny" 
in  the  line  of  their  business,  but  we  believe 
tiiem  to  be  actuated  by  other  motives  as  well. 
From  the  articles  in  the  front  part  of  the  book 
signed  "A.  D.  M.  Jr.,"  we  see  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  earnest  desire  and  an  honest  endeavor 
to  have  New  Jersey  take  advantage  of  her  po- 
sition between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as 
the  true  Metropolitan  Parks  of  both,  aud  be- 
come the  just  pride  of  her  citizens  in  architect- 
ure, business,  wealth,  aud  all  that  pertain  to  her 
material  and  social  advancement.  We  welcome 
the  effort  and  the  wish.  It  is  something  in 
which  we  are  all  interested.  Every  man  in 
Central  New  Jersey  needs  to  bo  impressed,  first, 
with  the  importance  of  our  geographical  posi- 
tion, and,  second,  with  his  duty  to  do  all  be  can 
to  forward  the  work  now  going  on — the  build- 
ing up  of  our  railroads,  towns,  cities,  and  even 
rural  retreats,  with  magic  speed.  Let  us  invite 
here  the  refinement  and  wealth  of  the  city:  its 
business  men  at  least,  for  they  are  its  true 
wealth.  We  want  them.  They  desire  to  come. 
We  only  need  to  say  come.  If  this  book  leads 
any  to  purchase  and  make  homes  among  us.  as 
it  undoubtedly  will,  it  will  have  served  the  mis 
sion  first  stated. — that  of  conferring  upon  the 
public  a  benefit,  beyond  that  to  its  compilers. 
To  show  something  of  what  this  and  similar 
real  estate  firms  have  actually  accomplished  for 
New  Jersey,  we  clip  the  following  from  page 
41,  at  the  risk  of  further  advertising  Meliick, 
Jr.,  &  Bros',  business: 

"During  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  developing  the 
New  Jersey  suburbs,  we  have  made  sales  of 
over  3,000  different  parcels  of  real  estate  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  single  lot  to  hundreds  of 
acres,  amounting  in  value  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The'  amount  of  capital  that  we  have 
diverged  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  is  beyond  computation,  and 
the  number  of  commuters  traveling  daily  ou  the 
different  railway  Mnes  has  through  our  means 
bees  far  more  than  doubled.  To  accomplish  so 
great  results  in  so  short  space  of  time,  we  have 
expended,  in  advertising  New  Jersey  lands,  the 
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sum  of  3eventy-one  thousand  dollars.  This  has 
had  a  marked  effect  in  benefiting  New  Jersey 
lands  in  general,  and  has  reaped  advantage  to 
every  real  estate  holder  in  the  State." 

An  admirable  article  ia  the  book,  entitled 
"Spare  the  Old  Names,"  has  the  followiug  per- 
tinent remarks  respecting  the  attempted  change 
of  Pluckainin  a  year  or  two  smce  : 

"  These  ideas"  [some  previous  remarks] 
"  were  suggested  by  the  recent,  and  what  seems 
to  us  foolish  action  of  townspeople  of  Plucka- 
min,  in  Somerset  County.  The  ^iew  Jersey 
West  Line  Railway  makes  a  survey  through  the 
village,  and  hardly  have  the  surveyors  left  it 
behind  in  their  march  of  '  Westward,  ho!'  when, 
straightway  the  residents,  fearing  that  the  first 
traveller  on  the  new  road  will  not  be  pleased 
with  their 'homely  old  name,  call  a  meeting  ;  and, 
after  much  talk,  the. fiat  goes  forth:  Pluckatnm 
is  to  be  Pluckamiu  no  more,  and  the  great  city 
of  the  future  rejoices  in  the  name  of  '  Linwood.' 

"  These  good  people  have  taken  the  very  steps 
to  defeat  the  object  intended  by  a  change  of 
name;  the  old  one,  Pluckamiu.  was  at.  least,  pe- 
culiar, and  for  that  reason  would  have  been  re- 
membered by  the  passers-by  and  sojourners;  its 
very  strangeness  wonld  have  provoked  remark, 
and  passengers  on  the  railway  that  is  to  be 
might  have  evinced  some  curiosity  in  a  town 
whose  name  was  so  unusual.  But  Lin  wood  no 
one  can  eare  about;  it  means  nothing,  and  at 
best  suggests  only  one  of  the  young  villages  of 
-New  Jersey,  of  which  there  are  so  many  strug- 
gling for  popularity,  and  which  for  the  first  iew 
years  of  their  existence  are  so  interestiug." 

We  should  like  to  quote  more  frum  this  chan- 
ter, aud  from  other  parts  of  this  book,  but  have 
no  space.  Our  readers  can  get  it  for  themselves 
by  addressing  A.  D.  Meliick,  Jr.  &  Bio.,  No.  6 
Pine  street.  New  York  city,  and  enclosing  ten 
cents  for  postage. 

h:  Mr.  Mott's  book  (Tb°.  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead.  By  Eev.  George  S.  Mott,  author  of 
"The  Prodigal  Son."  New  York:  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph.  230 pp.),  the  author,  who  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  done  the  Christian  public  a  great 
service  in  bringing  an  important  doctrine  before 
the  mind  of  the  Church  in  such  a  clear,  scholar- 
ly and  popular  way.  The  style  of  the  writer 
is  a  most  happy  combination  of  easy  natural- 
ness and  cultured  grace.  The  work  evidences 
extensive  and  careful  reading  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  disciplined  and  logical  mind.     The 


subject  is  treated'exhaustively  and  yet  concisely. 
Everything  is  said^that  could  well  be  said,  and 
without  the  weariness  of  common-place  de- 
tails. In  fact  the  whole  work  is  described  by 
the  word  comple teness.  ■  Clergymen  will  find  it  a 
convenient  aid  in  the  study;  and  the  thoughtful 
Christian  will  discover  as  he  reads  that  the  au- 
thor has  perfected  his  own  thoughts,  answered 
his  questionings,  and  explained  his  difficulties 
respecting  the  resurrection  body.  The  first 
chapter,  on  "  The  Human  Body,"  contains  the 
"Development  Theory''  stated  in  few  and  fair 
terms,  which  Mr.  Mott  demolishes  in  these  com- 
mon-sense observations: 

"  If  this  kind  of  development  be  a  law  of 
nature,  how  is  it  that  nature  has  now  ceased  to  obey 
thai  law  ?  Why  are  there  no  specimens  in  these 
times  of  this  progressive  advance  in  the  same 
species  from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  life  ?  On 
the  continent  of  Africa,  where  this  pretended 
development  has  readied  its  highest  point  in  the 
gorilla — nearest  of  al!  brutes  to  man — how  is  it 
that  nothing  nearer  to  man  than  this  brute  has 
ever  been  discovered  ? 

•;  Again,  if  physical  progress  be  the  law  of 
humanity,  why  has  not  man  improved?  Why 
has  not  the  pressure  of  this  law  carried  the 
Hottentot  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  physical  per- 
fection, if  not  of  eivilization?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  rule  that  the  degraded  remain  such,  or  only 
sink  to  lower-depths  of  deterioration  ?  There  is 
no  self-recuperative  power  in  fallen  human  na- 
ture. *  *  *  The  Esquimaux 
and  the  Hottentot  are  no  farther  advanced  as  a 
race  than  they  were  when  first  known  to  his- 
tory. No!  the  teaching  of  history  is  lather 
that  men  grow  worse  when  left  to  themselves, — 
become  dwarfed  in  intellect  and  deteriorated  in 
body.  Seeds  of  vice  are  inherent  in  his  heart, 
which  sap  the  power  of  his  soul  and  the  vigor 
of  animal  life." 

The  fifth  chapter — "  Philosophical  Objections 
to  a  Resurrection  " — and  sixth — "  Nature  of  the 
Resurrection  Body" — are  parts  of  the  work 
upon  which  the  writer  has  bestowed  the  most 
careful  stud}'  and  deep  research.  The  ninth 
and  last  chapters,  on  the  "  Care  of  the  Dead," 
is  a  most  interesting  digest  of  all  the  literature 
bearing  on  this  subject;  We  may  add  that  Drs. 
Hodge  and  Mciiill  of  Princeton  Seminary  speak 
highly  of  this  book,  and  its  importance  in  sup- 
plying a  felt  want  in  the  Church,  where  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christian  faith  is  by  many 
so  illy  understood. 
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"MORE  LOCAL  HISTORY— NEW  GERMANTOWN" 


[We  do  not  know  that  the  following  letter 
was*  written  for  publication,  but  print  it  never- 
theless. It  will  interest  many  acquaintances 
of  the  writer,  and  be  received  by  others  as  a 
supplementary  nor,e  to  the  article  above 
named.— Ed.] 

Editor  of  Our  Home:—  The  pleasure  which 
•  must  have  been  given  to  many  in  reading  the 
fmely-written  article,  entitled  "Local  History  of 
.2vew  German  to  v.- ii,"  in.  the  March  number  of 
your  excellent  Magazine,  I  must  express,  as  one 
of  those  who  claim  this  ancient  village  as  their 
birth-place.  T:he  associations  of  happy  years, 
the  warm,  kindly  hearts  which  have  still  a 
welcome  for  me  there,  the  h:.dlowed  memories 
of  departed  friends  who  sleep  in  the  ancient 
churchyard,  or  in  the  tasteful  Cemetery,  prompt 
these  lines.  As  I  read  of  the  old-time  dwellers, 
whose  names  have  perished  from  the  fair  lands 
they  once  called  their  own,  I  could  not  but  re- 
call Emerson's  "Song  of  the  Earth,"  in  which 
it  is  made  to  speak  of  its  own  stability,  and  to 
boast  that  of  all  who  so  proudly  trod  it  as  lords 
and  owners  it  had  at  length  made  a  prey.  But 
the  old  Earth  shall  not  always  be  a  conqueror  ! 
"Life,  and  immortality ':  shall  one  day  "be 
brought  to  light." 

I  would  speak  of  one  of  the  faithful  pastors 
who  have  taught  this,  and  the  other  doc- 
trines of  revealed  truth.  The  Rev.  James  N. 
Keisef,  the  immediate  successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pohl- 
man,  only  last  October  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  I 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  say  that  he  was  indeed  a 
faithful  minister  of  God,  having  "an  eye  single 
to  His  glory."  Long  pastorates  have  been  the 
rule  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  Zion  Church. 
Of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pohlman's  ministry,  and  of  the  nineteen  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Duy,  as  these  belo\ed  pastors  still  live, 
I  cannot  speak.  The  record  of  all  these  years 
is  on  high. 

A3  one  or  the  children,  who,  in  days  before 
your  correspondent's  school  life,  tried  in  old 
Barnet  Academy  to  climb  the  very  steep  as- 
cent to  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  as  indicated 


in  the  frontispiece  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
the  central  figure  in  recalling  this  must  be 
that  of  our  old  perceptor,  who  held  it  his  duty 
in  guiding  our  infant  steps  up  this  acclivity, 
occasionally  to  quicken  them  with  a  means  ad- 
vised by  the  wise  Solomon  of  old.  At  tMs  dis- 
tance of  time  we,  his  old  pupils,  confess  his 
wisdom.  For  many  years  Mr.  Chapman  held 
rule  in  the  old  Academy.  Deep  aud  strong  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  future  attainment,  and 
many  a  grateful  thought  sent  back  to  our  old 
teacher  proved  that  what  he  had  secured  to 
us  was  fully  valued  at  last  by  the  objects  of 
his  care.  His  white  hairs  are  revered  by 
many  an  old  pupil,  as  he,  still  lives  to  look  back 
upon  honorable  years  of  faith  fid  toil.  It  has 
been  our  pleasure  in  latter  years,  in  reciting 
the  old  worn  school-room,  to  find  that,  under 
the  genial  sway  of  Mr.  Noll,  also  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  self-same  spot,  there  had 
crept  in  many  an  aid  to  study  for  the  children 
who  sat  in  our  old  seats.  We  counted  those 
little  ones  happy  in  their  "Arithmetic  made 
easy,"  and  in  the  restful,  gleeful  song,  which  in 
our  day  would  have  been  counted  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  school- room. 

With  garrulity  we  are  afraid  to  cherish,  it 
being  counted  a  sign  of  unwelcome  age,  we 
could  write  of  many  a  friend  familiar  to  our 
childhood.  A  kind  word  from  our  pen  we 
must  give  to  good  Dr.  Honeyman,  who  should 
not  be  omitted  in  the  records  of  a  village  where 
he  has  for  so  many  yefirs  actively  ministered  to 
suffering  humanity. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  express  the  hope  that 
some  pen  will  soon  record  the  history  of  the 
heroes  of  our  village  in  our  late  War,  which 
has  so  graven  its  memorial  m  faithful  hearts. 
Tour  historian  of  Xew  Germantown  was  not 
among  the  least  of  these  heroes,  whose  names 
we,  though  now  no  longer  dwellers  in  scenes 
dear  to  childhood,  are  proud  to  cherish. 

Congratulating  you  on  your  success  in  your 
Magazine,  which  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  my 
home,  I  am,  Respectfully  Yours. 


Albany  N.  }".,  March  24th,  1873. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Editor  of  Our  Home:  To  those  readers  of 
Our  Home  who  have  indulged  in  foreign  travel, 
and  visited  the  Art  galleries  of  Europe,  it  may 
seem  absurd  to  designate  even  the  largest  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  which  our  city  can  boast, 
a  gallery.  In  comparison  with  those  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Dresden  and  Paris,  where  one  may 
wander  for  davs  amid  Titians,  Reubens.  Michael 
Angelos,  Guidos  and  other  old  masters,  not  to 
speak  of  scores  of  more  recent  date,  ever 
finding  something  new  ours  seem  the  veriest 
pigmies. 

Very  true.  But  be  it  remembered  that  back 
in.  the  centuries  Art  was  cradled  in  Europe,  and 
has  passed  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  ana  from  manhood  to 
old  age,  while  in  our  country  it  is  yet  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  But  it  gains  strength.  With 
the  -increase  of  wealth,  .Art-patronage  is  grow- 
ing to  be  a  pride  and  fashion  among  us.  Our 
people  having  cultivated  tastes,  and  fine  dis- 
crimination, appreciate  and  demand  good 
pictures. 

Very  few,  if  any  genuine  "old  masters"  find 
their  way  to  this  country,  owing  to  the  enormous 
prices  placed  upon  them,  which  none  but  prin- 
ces and  potentates  can  afford  to  pay.  But  the  best 
works  of  modern  foreign  artists  are  to  bo  found 
in  our  public  and  private  collections.  Nor  are 
our  native  artists  neglected.  Thanks  to  the 
semi-annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  the  occasional  "  Artists'  Receptions," 
the  public  are  made  familiar  with  them,  and  the 
works  of  Church,  Eierstadt,  Kensett,  Tail,  and 
many  others  of  like  ability,  find  ready  pur- 
chasers at  good  prices. 

The  galleries  of  Ooupil  and  Schaus  al- 
always  offer  attraction.?,  and  these  gentlemen 
are  doing  real  missionary  work  in  the  cause  of 
Art.  These  cosy,  little  nooks,  one  on  Broadway 
the  other  on  Fifth  Avenue,  free  to  all,  are  ever 
welcome  to  the  shopper,  or  sight-seer  wearied 
with  the  tumult  of  the  streets.  Here  they  may 
rest  in  quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  feast  their 
eyes  upon  lovely  landscapes,  charming  figures 
and  tempting  frui^  pieces.  Thousands  from 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  as  well  as  our 
own  people,  who  would  otherwise  most  proba- 
bly never  get  sight  of  paintings  of  rare  excel- 
lence, visit  them  every  year.  The  prices  asked 
and  readily  obtained  for  some  of  these  pictures 
are  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  uninitiated.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  the  value  set  upon  a 
painting  by  L.  Jerome,  exhibited  at  Goupils  not 


long  since  and  entitled  "  After  the  Crucifix- 
ion; "  and  five  thousand  for  the  "Sixth  Day  of 
Creation"  by  Oustave  Briou.  This  latter,  al- 
though possessing  much  merit  as  a  work  of  Art, 
is  not  pleasiug  in  subject,  the  attempt  to  paint 
God  in  the  act  of  creating  the  world  seeming 
almost  blasphemous.  "  Desdemonia  "  by  Calea- 
rel  is  beautiful  in  expression  and  coloring. 
Price  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

For  figure  painting  and  flesh  coloring  the 
greatest  living  artist  is  Bougereau.  He  has  on 
exhibition  at  Goupii's  now  a  "  Mother  and 
Child  "  perfect  in  the  flesh  tinting.  The  child' 
— a  boy — is  seated  upon  the  mother's  lap,  her 
hands  clasped  about  him,  and  where  the  fingers 
overlap  it  seems  as  if  the  blood  can  be  seen 
pressed  into  their  tips.  Ver  Coeckhoven,  the 
celebrated  painter  of  animals,  has  also  a  fine 
representation  of  sheep-grazing,  while  a  shep- 
herd's dog  lies  upon  a  rock  watching  them. 

Gotham. 

New  York,  April  dth,  1873. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  FREE  SCHOOLS? 

[As  we  have  opened  this  Department  ex- 
pressly for  the  people,  we  can  not  cruelly  re- 
ject the  communication  which  follows.  The 
author  did  not  conform  to  our  rule  which  re- 
quires that  the  name  of  the  writer  should  ac- 
company every  article  or  letter,  but  we  waive 
its  enforcement  this  time  for  "  Somerset's  Best 
"Writer"  (the  signature  to  a  note  enclosed, 
which,  has,  unfortunately,  been  mislaid  or  lost.) 
Wo  print  the  letter  as  written,  leaving  blank, 
however,  the  name  of  the  teacher  whom  the 
writer  so  laudably  and  fearfully  exposes.  But 
we  shall  be  happy  to  give  this  name  to  Mr. 
Rarick,  if,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
he  deems  it  his  duty  to  look  after  a  "lazy  fel- 
low."—Ed,] 

SHALL    WE    HATE   FREE   SCHOOLS. 
NUMBER  ONE. 

Free  schools  is  a  useful  and  needful  thing.  If 
we  wish  the  world  to  become  enlighted  and  Ed- 
ucated we  must  give  it  a  chance.  We  must 
throw  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  responsibility,  that 
rests  upon  our  Public  schools,  cast  it  away. 
into  the  depths  of  old  ocean,  and  have  free 
schools,  that  we  may  give  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  heavy  charges  of  our  public 
schools,  an  education  but  give  the  poor  as  well 
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as  the  rich  a  chance  to  gain  a  useful  and  sound 
Education.  We  ought  not  to  take  away  from 
the  poor  their  education,  they  will  need  all 
they  ever"  get.  May  the  day  soon  come  when 
the.  Xations  shall  cry  out.  in  their  loudest 
voice.  Free  Schools.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  see 
so  many  school  houses  and  colleges,  but  it 
would  be  a  far  more  glorious  thing  to  hear  that 
they  were  free  But  if  there  was  a  law  that 
every  child  should  go  to  school  so  many  days 
in  the  year  then  we  would  feel  contented.  The 
schools  are  a  getting  to  be  a  place  of  educating 
our  children,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be.  but 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that   the- School  is   a 

falling  down  into  shame,  but  it  shall  be  remem- 
bered- by  the  scholars  that  it  is  not  their  fault. 
The  teacher  they  have  now.  is  teaching  because 
he  is  to  lazy  to  do  anything  else.  Free  schools 
is  needed  more  than  (rum.)  If  we  Were  to  take 
the  money  that  is  spent  for  that  vile  stuff  to 
make  free  schools  we  would  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  list  of  free  schools. 

To  be  continued. 


ABOUT    MILFORD. 

Editor  of  Gun  Home  : — As  far  back  as  my 
acquaintance  runs  (forty-five  years),  Milford, 
Hunterdon  County,  N".  J.,  was  a  small  village, 
not  more  than  one -fourth  what  it.  now  is.  It 
was  then  sometimes  called  by  a  former  name — 
"Burnt  Mills,''  and  by  many  people  "Lowrey- 
town." 

The  "Burnt  Mills,"  had  existed  in  the  last 
century;  and  when  Thomas  Lowery,  Esq.,  sold 
his  property,  consisting  of  one  thousand  acres 
for  £8.000,  to  Paul  H.  Mullet  Pre  vest,  Esq.,  a 
French  gentleman,  that  place  assumed  the  name 
of  French-town.  Mr.  Lowery  then  bought  the 
old  site  of  "Burnt  Mills"  in  1798,  and  from 
that  time  to  A.  D.,  1800,  he  erected  the  first 
permanent  buildings  of  the  place,  which  was 
then  called  "  Lowrey-town,"  and  continued  to  be 


so  called  for  several  years.  The  name  was  af- 
terwards changed  to  Milford,  by  which  it  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  known. 

I  called  to-day  on  an  aged  gentleman,  John 
Duckworth,  Esq.,  perhaps  the  oldest  person  in 
the  village.  Certainly  it  is  longer  since  he  first 
came  to  reside  here  than  any  other  of  its  pres- 
ent inhabitants  have  lived  in  the  town.  In  giv- 
ing his  reminiscences  of  the  place,  he  repeated 
to  me  from  memory  the  following  scrap  of  poe- 
try from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paterson  (said 
to  be  a  brother  of  our  old  Governor  Paterson), 
who  taught  school  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time. 
It-is  a  description  of  the  place  very  early  in  the 
present  century : 

"  Surrounded  by  Mountains  on  every  side, 
On  the  banks  "of  the  Delaware  not  very  wide, 
There  stands  a  small  village,  and  Milford's  its 

name, 
One  grist-mill, two  saw-mills  of  very  great  fame, 
Three  dwelling  houses,  a  merchandise  store, 
Composes  this  village,  and  not  any  more." 

This  Mr.  Paterson  was  a  well-educated  gen- 
tleman, doated  on  his  calling,  was  free  and  easy 
in  his  manners,  and,  while  taking  a  little  leisure 
between  quarters,  blank  Saturdays,  etc.,  and 
enjoying  himself,  for  his  own  amusement  and 
to  vary  the  tedium  of  the  routine  "boarding 
around,"  which  was  common  in  those  days, 
wrote  scraps,  etc.  His  poetry  was  generally 
descriptive  of  events,  places,  men,  and  manners. 
Any  attempt  by  any  one  to  undervalue  his  call- 
ing, or  any  gross  insult  offered  either  to  him- 
self or  his  pupils,  would  bring  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  iusulter  such  a  flow  of  irony  from 
his  pen  as  would  make  them  regret  that  they 
ever  began  the  war.  I  have,  many  years  ago, 
heard  reported  in  families,  where  he  "boarded 
around,"  various  things  which  I  wish  I  had 
gathered  up  and  preserved,  but  it  is  too  late. 
Much  of  our  "  local  history  "  is  lost.  Time  flies. 
Mr.  L.  says,  "Your  work  is  done,  Sir."  So  is 
my  letter.  Drib. 

Milford,  28th  February,  1873. 
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LOCAL    ITEMS. 


MARCH,   187: 


SOMERSET   COUNTY. 

5th. — North  Branch  :  John  Delaney,  a  track- 
walker of  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  JM  killed  by  coal -train 
near  the  Station. 

Gth. — North  Branch  ;  Peter  Brady,  brakeman 
on  a  freight-train  on  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  killed 
near  Station  while  coupling  cars. 

Sth. — Somerville  :  Presentation  of  purse  to 
Rev.  Nathaniel  McConnoughy  by  his  friends. 

11th. — Somerville:  Elias  W.  Rarick  appoint- 
ed County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

17th. — Neshanic  :  St.  Patrick's  day  made  the 
occasion  of  a  row  at  McKinney  Stevens'  hotel, 
in  which  Mr.  S.  was  badly  beaten  by  drunken 
roughs. 

25th. — Somerville  :  Arrival  of  new  steain  fire 
engine,  costing,  with  hose  nearly  £5,000  ;  the 
first  steam  engine  purchased  by  the  town. 

30th. — Pluekaruin  :  Robbery  of  Samuel  Con- 
dit  at -night  of  .$190  in  money.  Bound  Brook: 
Robbery  of  Store  of  Archibald  Mollison  of  $100  ; 
also  of  Post  Office  ;  also  of  mill  of  Jacob  Shurts. 
Harlingen:  Blowing  down  by  a  gale  of  a  liberty 
pole,  the  gilt  ball  of  which  crushed  into  the 
house  of  Abram  L.  Stryker. 

31st. — Raritan :  First  meeting  of  Building 
and  Loan  Association.  No.  2.  A.  J.  Farrand 
chosen  President,  and  J.  L.  Haines,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 


HUNTERDON  COUNTY. 

3d. — Sergeantville  :  Burning  of  barn  of  Samu- 
el Butterfoss,  the  supposed  work  of  an  incendi- 
ary. 

11th.— Flemington:  Rev.  C.  S.  Conkling  re- 
appointed .  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  b}*  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

12th. — Flemington:  Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Crane  of  Newark  on  Temperance. 

16th. — Frenchtown  :  Resignation  of  Rev.  K. 
Shermer,  as  pastor  of  Baptist  Church,  to  ac- 
cept a  charge  at  Clintou. 

17th. — Bloomsbury:  Four  Irishman,  intoxi- 
cated, killed  by  the  cars. 

23d. — Lambertville :  Resignation  of  Rev.  A. 
D.  "Wilhfcr  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

2-ith —  Lambertville:  Col.  A.  W.  Angel  con- 
firmed by  IT.  S.  Senate  as  Post  Master. 

25th.— Flemington :  Meeting  of  the  County 


Loclgo  of  Good  Templars.  Carpenterville  •" 
Michael  Bolton  killed  on  B.  D.  R.  R.,  while 
walking  on  the  track. 

26th. — Delaware  Township:  Run-away  acci- 
dent of  Samuel  Hartpence  and  Samuel  Read- 
ing wnile  on  their  way  to  a  funeral.  Reading 
died  afterward  from  his  injuries. 

27th. — White  House:  Injury  to  Peter  A.  Al- 
paugh  by  stick  of  timber  falling  on  him,  fractur- 
ing his  jaw,  and  otherwise  seriously  injuring  him. 

28th.— Ringoes  :  Pupils  of  High  School  gave 
an  entertainment  in  the  evening  in  the  Kirk- 
patrick  Memorial  Church. 

WEATHER  FOR  MARCH,   1873. 
[Reported  hy  Jsouic   Crater,  Msq±     Time  of  Ther- 
rn&uiettr  record.  5  A.  M.~] 
REMARKS. 

Clear. 

Clear  ;  snow  in  afternoon. 

Hazy,  but  cold. 

Hazy,  windy  and  very  cold. 

Clear  and  very  cold. 

Clear  and  very  cold. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear  most  of  the  day. 

Rainy  and  cool. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

South-west  wind ;  cold. 

Clear. 

Hazy. 

Clear ;  afternoon  cloudy. 

Cold;  rainy. 

Cold  winds. 

Squally  winds. 

Clear  and  warm. 

Cold  winds. 

Hail  and  rain. 

Hail,  rain  and  snow. 

Clear,  with  cold  winds. 

Clear  and  cold. 

Rainy. 

Very  blustery. 

Rain  in   the  morning ;  variable 

temperature. 
General  average,  25.5° 


DATE. 

TITER. 

1... 

.23° 

2... 

.    9° 

3... 

.24° 

4... 

.10° 

5... 

.   6° 

G... 

.Zero 

7... 

.  8° 

8... 

.17° 

9... 

.31° 

10... 

.30° 

11... 

.34° 

12... 

.28° 

13... 

f)0° 

14... 

.26° 

15... 

.30° 

16.  .. 

.41° 

17... 

.28° 

IS... 

.34° 

19... 

.40' 

20... 

.34° 

21... 

.25° 

22. . 

,303 

23 

.22° 

24... 

.24° 

25... 

.24° 

25... 

.2S3 

27 

.20° 

28... 

.24° 

29... 

.u.3 

30... 

.40° 

31... 

.40J 
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TABLE    OF   MARRIAGES. 


FROM  FEB.   15th,   1S73,  TO  MARCH  15th,   1873. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Bowlby,  Thos.  E 

Brokaw,  Peter  S 

Cassedy,  Edmund  E. . 
Youncr,  Mm.  P 


LADY. 

.Mar j   C.  Lott 

.Ritie  H.  Stryker.  . . 

.Ella  J.  Conklin 

.Mary  L.  Bellis..... 


DATE,  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

Feb.  22..  .Somerville Scarlett 


.Feb.  22..  .Soraerviile Scarlett. 

.  Ma  r.  10 . .  Raritan Davis 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY, 


GENTLEMAN.  LADY.  DATE. 

Bacom,  James Rebeeea  J.  Brixton Feb.  19. 

Butler,  Wm.  C Anna  J.  Stryker Mar.  5. 

Creveling,  John Isabella  Anderson Feb.    22 

Hixson,  Lemuel Sallie  C.  Bellis Mar.  6 . 

Heirgesheiraer,   G.  S. .  .Martha  Parks Mar.  5.. 

John,  Alfred Hannah  M.  Wolverton. .  Mar.   1 .  , 

Martenis,  Ralph  A Mary  E.  Sliurts Feb.   20 

Naylor,  George .Jennie  Crunce.  ...   ...  .Feb.    IS 

Parse,  John  E Sallie  A.  Servis Mar.   6. . 

Potts.  Henry Matilda  Miller. Mar.   8 .  . 

Robinson,  Samuel Abigail  E.  Sheets Mar.  5 . . 

Savacool,  J.  D .Emma  Eversole Mar.  12 . 

Trimmer,  L.  S Margaret  Templeton.  .  .Feb.    27  . 

Weller,  Geo.  W Dora  Pickle Feb.   1.9. 

Young,  fm.  P Mary  L.  Bellis Mar.  10 


PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

.Ringoes Harrison 

.Frenehtown..  .  .Shermer 

.  .Sydney 

.Ringoes Harrison 

. Frenehtown .   .  .Ciark 

.  Cokesburgh. .  .  .  Belles 

.New  Hampton.  .Kuglor 

.Barbertown.  . .  .Soule 

.Ringoes Hewitt 

.Frenehtown.   .. 

.  Flemington.  .  .  AVinans 

.White  House.  .Lacey 

.NewGerin'twn.Dieuer 

.Mt.  Pleasant.  .  .Aller 

.  Raritan Davis 


*  Clergymen  in  both  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  Counties  are  specially  requested  to  send  to  us  on 
the  first  of  each  month  a  record  of  marriages  and  deaths  in  their  congregational  limits,  covering 
the  whole  previous  month.  From  such  reports  we  can  construct  much  more  complete  and  accu- 
rate tables  than  from  the  newspapers,  on  which  thus  far  we  have  had  to  rely.  As  these  lists  are 
for  perpetual  reference,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  their  correctness  and  fullness. 
Any  one  noticing  errors  will  please  write  to  us  about  them,  that  they  may  be  corrected  at  tho 
close  of  this  volume  of  the  Magazine. 
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TABLE    OF   DEATHS. 

FROM  FEBRUARY  15tii,   1873,  TO  MARCH  15th,   187S. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


NAME.  PLACE.  DATE.  AG 

Ainerman,  Daniel Roycefield March  13 , 

Crater,  Polly Lesser  Cross  Loads March  15 S3 . 

Ermette,  Anne Bound  Brook March  13 36. 

Faten,  Albert . .  .Plarlingeu March  6 2-± , 

Garnsey,  James  H Laritan February  21 .61. 

Garnsey,  Mary Laritan March  9 28. 

Gano,  Samuel.  Jr Laritan February  21 39. 

Hope,  Jennie  S Somervillo March  1 6. 

Smock,  Henry  G Bound  Brook February  18 87 . 


HUNTERDON     COUNTY 


NAME.  PLACE.  DATE.  AGE. 

Blackwell,  Charles Bingoes February  27 21 

Case,  Chrissie  C Mt.  Airy . . ... February  21 2.  . . . 

Case,  Mary Hampden March  12 75 

Tell.  V/m.  H Stockton February  21 .34 

Johnson,  Susannah Asbury March  11 89 

Lair,  Elizabeth Kingwood  Township March  5 68 

Pyatt,  Margaret Flemmgton March  5 25 

Reading,  Elizabeth Sergeantsvillo ..February  18 80 

Search,  Amos  M Kingwood  Township February  25 Infant 

Wright,' Edward Frenchtown March  7 30 

vYarford,  John Lambertville March  15   7 
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THE    BIKTH    OF    THE    FLOWERS. 
-     -  After  Bryant. 

r  I  THE  LOVELIEST,  brightest  days  are  come,  the  gayest  of  the  year 
JL     Thcblue-bird  heralds  their  approach  with  music  soft  and  clear; 
The  south  wind  kisses  th'  fair  cheek  of  the  youns;  blushing  Spriu<* 
And  in  her  ear  his  welcomes  sweet  is  lowly  whispering. 

Sweet  Spring !  with  eager  joyfulness  1  hail  thee  once  again, 
And  bid  adieu  with  lighten*cl  heart  to  Winter's  sombre  reign  ; 
I  gladly  catch  his  parting  breath,  and  mark  his  closing  eye. 
And  am  as  happy  as  a  child  to  see  Old  Winter  die. 

Thou  comest  with  thy  gifts  to  deck  this  Eden-home  of  our's  ; 

The  streamlets  smile  at  thy  approach,  the  Earth  grows  bright  with  flowers 

They  creep  along  the  water's  side,  and  make  their  toilets  there, 

And  don  the  robes  most  gracefully,  which  Nature  gives  to  wear. 

The  violet  just  begins  to  ope  its  pensive,  azure  eye. 
Too  modest  e'er  to  raise  its  head  and  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
1  love  its  simple  beauty,  its  fragrance  soft  and  mild, 
And  ah  !  I  love  it  mm,  bemuse  I  loved  it  wkm  a  chilli 

The  columbine  is  swinging  its  little  silver  bell 
And  moss-cups  meet  for  fairy-lips  are  springing  in  the  dell 
Mid  lilies  delicately  white ;  and  there  are  sunny  spots 
Along  the  river's  bank,  all  bright  with  wild  forget-me-nots. 
EE 
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The  sweet-voic'd  rivulets,  the  birds,  the  many-fingered  breeze, 
Harping  upon  a  thousand  strings  among  the  leafy  trees, 
Wake  such  heart-stirring  music  in  Nature's  glorious  fane, 
As  earth-built  dome,  or  vaulted  roof,  ne'er  echoed  back  again. 

How  beautiful  a  home,  how  fair  a  dwelling-place  is  Earth, 
When  Spring  puts  on  her  garniture  and  gives  her  blossoms  birth  ! 
E'en  when  she  weeps,  as  oft  she  will,  tho'  surely  not  for  grief, 
Her  tears  are  turned  to  diamond-drops  on  every  shining  leaf. 

Who  would  be  sad  when  ever  on  is  singing  in  his  ear 
The  voice  of  merry-hearted  Spring,  the  favorite  of  the  year ; 
When  she  will  lead  him  gently  forth  e'en  in  his  heaviest  hours, 
And  sweetly  teach  him  happiness  from  her  bright  books— the  flowers. 


Memor. 


THE  RARITAN  AND  ITS  EARL Y  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 

[Sixth  Papek.] 


JAQUES,  or  Jacques  Cortelyou,  some- 
times written  Cortilleau,  arrived  in 
New  Amsterdam  in  1651,  or  '62,  with 
Cornelius  Van  Werkhoven  as  private 
tutor  to  his  children.  In  1654  Van 
Werkhoven  returned  to  Holland  to  pro- 
cure settlers  for  his  tract  of  land  on  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  leaving  Cort- 
leyou  to  manage  tiie  property  in  his 
absence.  Van  Werkhoven  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Holland.  January 
23d,  1657,  the  Governor  and  Council 
appointed  Cortelyou  surveyor  of  the  Col- 
ony, and  in  that  same  year  he  laid  out 
the  village  of  New  Utrecht  the  settle- 
ment of  which  commenced  in  1661.  Lis 
time  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in 
surveying  Long,  Staten  and  Manhattan 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 
He  also  laid  out  the  village  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  lots  and  farms  on  the  Delaware. 
His  wife  was  Nehje  Van  Dtiyn,  and  both 
were  of  French  extraction.  His  children 
were  J  agues,  Peter,  Cornelius,  Helena, 
Maria  and  William. 


Hendrick  the  first,  son  of  the  second 
Jaques,  was  born  April  11th.  1711,  and 
settled  on  hinds  which  were  owned  by 
his  father  in  1704,  containing  300  acres, 
situated  on  the  south  of,  and  adjoining 
the  tract  of  10,000  acres  purchased  by 
Peter  Cortelyou  and  others  of  John 
Harrison  in  1701.  This  300-acre  tract 
is  at  present  included  in  the  farms  of 
John  Baker,  Jr.,  Daniel  Steele  and  Henry 
Rule,  and  the  Church  and  village  lots  ex- 
tending from  the  main  road  at  Six-Mile- 
Run  to  the  Middlebush  road.  Hendrick 
was  succeeded  on  the  homestead  by 
RtelorT  Voorhees,  who  died  thereon  in 
1311. 

Hendrick  the  second,  son  of  Hendrick 
first,  married  Antie  Coerte  Van  Voorhees, 
August  3d,  1731.  He  had  twelve  child- 
ren : — Jaques,  born  August  20th,    1732, 

married  Maria ,  and  resided  at  Six- 

mile-Ruu — no  issue  ;  Albert,  born  No- 
vember 17th,  1734,  married  Maria  Black 
and  lived  at  Cranbury ;  Hendrick,  born 
October  1 0th,   1736,  died  October  31st, 
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1800,  married  Sarah  Stothoff,  and  lived  at 
Ten -mile-Run  ;  William,  born  September 
•  5th,  173S,  died  1740;  William  (second) 
born  September  5th,  1740.  married  Eva 
Terhune,  died  IS  13:  Antie,  born  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1743,  died ■;  Adriana, 

born    March     21st,     1745.     died ; 


Harman,  born  January,  1747,  died  Octo- 
ber, 1818.  was  married  December.  1766, 
to  Catherine  Van  Dyke,  resided  at  Three- 
Mile-Run.  and  for  sometime  kept  a  public- 
house  in  that  place  ;  Altie.  born  Februa- 
ry 1.8th,  1749,  died ;   Helena,  born 

February  8th,  1751,  died— ;  Maria, 

born  December  20th,  1753;  Johanna, 
born  August.  23d,  1756,  died  February 
27  th,  17  75. 

Hendriek  the  third,  born  August  8th, 
1761,  married,  first,  Ann  DeHart,  Novem- 
ber Uth,  1787  ;  second,  Elizabeth  Voor- 
hees,  July  8th,  1795,  and,  lived  at  Ten- 
Mile-Run.  William  was  born  May  21st, 
1 763,  died  January  28th,  1 S3S,  and  married 
Maria  Voorhees ;  Sarah  was  born  Janua- 
ry 16th,  1767,  and  died  young;  John 
was  born  April  4th,  17  72,  died  March 
15th,  1843,  and  married  Ellen  Voorhees ; 
Harmon  was  born  December  5th,  1774, 
died  June  10th,  1849.  and  married  Sarah 
Garretson ;  Aletta  was  born  January 
28th,  17  76,  and  died  young;  Jaques  was 
born  July  25th,  1778  and  married 
Johanna  Van  Tine — no  issue;  Abram 
was  born  October  12th,  1780,  died  June 
17th,  1854,  and  married,  first  Dinah 
Garretson,  second,  Johanna  Polhemus; 
Albert  was  born  December  16th,  17S6, 
died  December  29th,  1825,  and  married 
Ida  Durling ;  Peter  was  born  December 
lGth,  1736,  died  July  6th,  1828,  and 
married  Margaret  Fry — no  issue. 

Hendrick  the  fourth  son  of  Hendriek 
third,  was  born  November  5th.  1789,  died 
1856,  married  Maria  Voorhees.  There 
was  a  Mary  next.  Peter  was  born  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1796,  first  married  Mary 
Ann  Gulick,  September  23d,    1S20,  and 


afterward  Julia  Beekman,  November 
21st,  1844.  He  resides  at  Ten-Mile-Run. 
His  children  are  Elizabeth,  born  August 
25th,  1821,  first  married  to  Van  Cleef 
Voorhees  December  8th,  1S47,  then  to 
Garret  Q.  Brokaw  ;  Henry  P.,  born  De- 
cember 6th,  1823,  married  Margaret 
Hagamen ;  Peter,  born  January  28th, 
1848,  married  to  Annie  Voorhees  No- 
vember 22d,  1872. 

Jaques  first,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Corteiyous  in  this  country,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and  en- 
terprise. In  1650  he  made  the  first  sur- 
vey of  the  City  of  New  York,  containing 
at  that  time  350  houses,  and  prepared  a 
map  of  it.  He  was  accused  by  the  heirs 
with  not  having  dealt  fairly  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  "Werkhoveu  property, 
but  stoutly  asserted  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  had  faithfully  and  honestly  performed 
his  duty. 

In  1671  Capt;  James  Hubbard,  Rich- 
ard Cornell,  Capt.  Elbert  Elbertson 
Stothoff  and  Capt.  Jaques  Cortelyou 
were  appointed  and  acted  as  Commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  disputed  boundary 
line  between  Buswick  and  Newtown, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  held  a  mili- 
tary commission.  He  also  was  the  survey- 
or on  that  occasion.  His  son  Jaques  and 
Peter  were  also  prominent  land  survey- 
ors. Jaques  the  second  (or  third)  sur- 
veyed the  Harrison  tract  in  1703,  and 
received  from  the  company  as  compensa- 
tion a  tract  of  280  acres,  extending  from 
the  Middlebush  road  to  the  Mill  stone 
River,  adjoining  the  Six-Mile  Brook,  and 
on  a  part  of  which  John  .3.  Voorhees 
now  resides.  Jaques  first  is  represented 
as  having  been  somewhat  singular  and 
eccentric  in  his  ways.  An  incident  oc- 
curing  in  the  life  of  one  of  his  descondents 
may,  in  some  manner,  illustrate  a  pecu- 
liar trait  of  character  similar  to  his 
ancestor : 

Rev.  Dr.  P.,  the  minister  uf  a  congre- 
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gation  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  limits  of 
which  extended  several  miles  into  the 
surrounding  country,  often  repaired  to 
the  houses  of  his  parish  ioners  to  perform 
religious  exercises,  after  which,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  pious  mothers  of  that 
day,  because  cf  the  kind  regard  they  en- 
tertained for  the  ministry,  they  would  not 
let  him  depart  from  the  place  until  he  had 
partaken  of  a  country  meal,  consisting  of 
good  rye  bread  and  other  provisions  to 
correspond.  The  Dr.  from  the  bracing 
air  and  his  fide,  frequently  partook  oi 
these  provisions  with  a  well-sharpened 
appetite,  doing  thus  ample  justice  to  the 
entertainment,  and  sometimes  causing 
the  remark  to  be  made  '  that  he  was  a 
hearty  eater  who  enjoyed  good  health, 
agreeing  with  the  assertion,  !ia  sound 
mind  can  only  exist  in  a  sound  body,"'' 
On  one  of  these  tours  into  the  country, 
the  Dr.  came  to  the  house  of  a  Cortelyou, 
who  was  reported  to  be  given  to  the  habit 
of  intemperence,  or  the  use  of  strong 
drink.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  C.  reminded 
him  of  his  besetting  sin,  audits  evil  con- 
sequences, saving  that  '  it  was  reported 
lie  was  sometimes  intoxicated/  To  which 
Cortelyou  replied  :  "  '  Reported  ! '  Vepw 
Usd-V  there  are  many  things  'reported' 
in  which  there  is  no  truth.  Don't  you 
believe  there  are  many  things  !  reported  ' 
in  which  there  is  no  truth,  Dr  ?  '•  "  Yes," 
was  the  answer.  ■«  You  are  exactly 
right,"  said  Cortelyou,  "and  you  need  not 
believe  what  you  have  heard  '  reported  ' 
about  me.  I  have  heard  it  'reported'  that 
you  sometimes  over-stomached  yourself 
with  good  victuals,  but  I  don't  believe  it. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

The  Cortelyou  families  in  this  section 
have  been  uniformly  distinguished  for 
industry,  economy,  peaceful  demeanor 
,as  citizens,   and    their  friendship    to  the 


prosperity  of  the  Church  and  her  insti 

tutions. 

The  early  settlers  located  as  near  to 
water-courses  as  possible,  and  especially 
by  springs.  .  This  often  led  them  to  build 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  roads.  Their 
buildings  generally  fronted  the  South, 
and,  if  destitute  of  a  compass,  they 
ranged  them  by  the  North  Star.  Many 
old  residences  seen  at  the  present  day 
are  thus  situated. 

The  material  of  the  first  houses  usually 
consisted  of  logs.  A.  new-comer  in  the 
place,  by  the  aid  of  the  older  residents, 
would  complete  such  a  house  in  a  few 
days.  These  log-houses  were  succeeded 
by  frame  ones,  which  had  one.  low,  single 
story.  The  ceiling  was  composed  of  the 
boards  which  constituted  the  upper  floor, 
and  these  were  laid  on  broad,  heavy 
beams.  The  apartment  above  served  as 
a  granary,  or  was  divided  into  one  or 
more  sleeping  apartments  for  the  children 
and  visitors.  Some  of  the  roofs  extend- 
ed beyond  the  building  in  front,  so  as  to 
form  a  piazza  beneath;  and,  descending 
near  to  the  ground  in  the  rear,  furnished 
a  suitable  place  for  weaving  and  other 
employments,  a,nd  sometimes  for  sleeping 
rooms.  Their  fire-places  were  usually 
very  large,  without  jambs,  and  would  ac- 
commodate the  whole  family  with  seats  by 
the  fire.  When  there  were  jambs,  they 
were  often  set  around  with  glazed  tiles 
imported  from  Holland,  and  ornamented 
with  various  scenes,  some  of  a  Scriptural 
character,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and 
affording  both  amusement  and  instruction 
to  the  children. 

The  children  were  brought  up  to  regu- 
lar habits  of  industry.  Almost  every 
son  was  taught  some  mechanical  art, 
similar  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  a   proverb   that    i!  he    who  was   not 
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bred  to  a  trade  was  bred  for  the  gallows." 
The  farmers  would  do  their  own  weav- 
ing, -'shoe-making,  carpentering,  etc.,  oc- 
cupying their  time  in  Summer  in  out-door 
work  on  the  farm,  and  their  spare  hours 
in  Winter  at  mechanical  work  in-doors. 
Their  daughters  were  early  made  acquain- 
ted with  all  affairs  connected  with  house- 
keeping. They  would  preside  at  the 
spinning-wheel  with  as  much  grace  and 
dignity  as  those  of  the  present,  day  do  at 
the  piano  or  organ,  and  take  steps  as 
gracefully  and  nimbly  in  spinning  a  thread 
at  the  woolen-wheel  as  some  of  our  mod- 
ern belles  do  iu  spinning  street  yarn,  or 
dancing  "  round  dances  "  in  the  ball-room, 
or  parlor.  Such  industrial  habits  never 
interfered  with  the  matrimonial  prospects 
of  the  yonng  women  of  that  day.  They 
were  considered  instead  as  among  their 
best  recommendations.  Doubtless  the 
important  question  was  oftiines  pro- 
pounded, or  "  popped,  "  and  the  engage- 
ment entered  into  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  spinning-wheel. 

We  have  an  account  given  of  a  min- 
ister of  former  times  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  a  good  wife.  In  due  time 
his  affections  centred  on  another  lady, 
in  his  congregation,  whom  lie  was  led  to 
suppose  would  well  supply  the  place  of 
the  deceased.  He  sought  Divine  direc- 
tion, and  the  affair  was,  in  his  own  mind, 
brought  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  On 
the  next  Sabbath  he  found  it  difficult  to 
prevent  his  eyes  resting  on  her  while 
performing  the  church  services.  Monday 
morning,  feeling  he  could  no  longer  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  visit  her  and  make 
known  his  desire,  he  early  repaired  to 
her  home,  and  found  her  at  the  wash-tub. 


*  As  the  English  government  prevented  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  by  heavy  pen- 
alties, there  existed  the  necessity  of  the  colonists 
manufacturing  woolen,  linen  and  other  similar 
goods  in  their  own  families. 


"Oh!  la!"  said  she,  "  in  what  a  predic- 
ament you  have  caught  me  here — all  in 
the  suds.  Walk  in  the  other  room." 
"Xever  mind,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "I 
have  an  interesting  and  important  secret 
to  disclose.  You  have  become  the  ob- 
ject of  my  affections.  I.  have  sought 
direction  from  above,  and  am  satisfied  if 
you  will  condescend  to  form  a  matrimonial 
union  with  me.  My  usefulness  and  future 
happiness  will  be  promoted  by  it."  "  Oh  ! 
dear,"  said  she,  "you  have  taken  me 
altogether  by  surprise.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  You  have  given  me  no  time  to 
consider.  You  have  sought  direction 
and  obtained  an  answer.  I  never  under- 
take anything  of  importance  without 
seeking  Divine  guidance.  Let  us  prav. 
Will  you  please  lead  in  prayer  ?  "  Guid- 
ance in  her  behalf  was  implored.  Prayer 
ended  and,  their  difficulties  removed,  they 
both  represented  themselves  as  of  one 
accord.  So  in  the  olden  times  happy 
unions  were  often  made  without  the  aid 
of  silks  or  satins. 

The  mothers  took  prirhm  such  of  their 
daughters  as  excelled  at  the  spinning- 
wheel.  The  skeins  of  yarn  they  spun 
were  hung  on  separate  hooks,  and  they 
were  increased  until  they  formed  very 
large  bunches.  When  company  came  it 
was  customary  for  the  'mother  to  take 
them  into  the  apartment  containing  the 
results  of  her  daughters'  industry.  Point- 
ing to  the  different  hooks  from  which  the 
bundles  of  yarn  were  suspended,  she 
would  say:  "That  is  Sarah's.  That  is 
Jemima's.     That  is  Mary's."  etc. 

Their  courtships  were  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  Instead  of  many  short 
calls  they  were  made  more  seldom,  and 
then  each  seemed  to  "mean  business," 
making  matrimonial  advances  at  each 
visit.  If  it  were  known  that  a  young 
lady  received  the  visits  of  her  "beau" 
as  often  as  once  a  fortnight,  she  would  be 
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looked  upon  by  others  with  about  the 
same  eye  that  a  purchaser  looks  upon 
mortgaged  property,  and  they  would  be  as 
ready  to  shun  her.  Young  women  then 
commenced  to  make  early  provision  for 
matrimonial  life.  But  they  were  not, 
however,  considered  as  suitable  candi- 
dates for  matrimony,  until  they  could  ex- 
hibit blanketing,  sheetiug,  linen  and  other 
similar  articles  necessary  to  commence 
housekeeping,  spun  and  prepared  by  their 
own  hands.  (Cupboards  well-filled  with 
sheetings,  linen,  etc.,  left  by  parents, 
were  much  appreciated  by  their  heirs  in 
the  distribution  of  their  estates.) 

Christian  parents  were  the  most  invet- 
erate enemies  to  all  kinds  of  dancing  and 
card -playing,  never  allowing  them  in  their 
houses.  To  engage  in  them  their  chil- 
dren had  to  steal  away  from  home,  and 
then  keep  it  a  secret  for  fear  of  correc- 
tion and  parental  displeasure.  They 
were  only  tolerated  in  families  of  mm- 
paritively  low  reputation.  The  Church 
condemned  the  practice.  In  1819,  when 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ludlow  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  New  Brunswick,  a 
dancing  school  was  formed  and  taught  in 
that  city.  The  Dr.,  in  alluding  to  danc- 
ing in  one  of  his  discourses,  made  use  of 
the  following  language  :  "  Ye  votaries  of 
the  harp  and  of  the  viol — Where  will  ye 
stand  in  that  da}'  when  God  strikes  the 
dividing  line  between  the  sinner  and  the 
saint!''  The  sentence  was  uttered  in 
his  usual  energetic  manner,  and  struck 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  those  "evil- 
doers "  who  heard  it.* 

The  sons  of  our  ancestors  were  eariy 
trained  to  filial  obedience.  The  fathers 
were  noted  for  the  exercise   of   parental 


*  Dr.  Ludlow  might  truly  have  been  called  a 

Boanerges — "Son  of  Thunder."  lie  was  pro- 
nounced by  many  to  possess  the  strongost  and 
most  powerful  delivery  of  any  speaker  in  this 
part  of  the  country  in  that  day. 


authority,  in  which,  however,  they  may 
have  been  sometimes  too  rigid.  Both 
fathers  and  sons  were  also  distinguished 
for  regular  and  industrious  habits.  Such 
of  the  latter  as  were  not  put  to  trades 
demanded  no  pay  for  work  performed 
by  thorn  while  remaining  with  their  pa- 
rents, where  they  usually  continued  to 
labor  after  their  majority  up  to  thirty 
3'ears  of  age  or  more,  and  generally  until 
they  got  married.  In  the  distribution  of 
their  estates,  the  parents  usually  so  ar- 
ranged it  by  will  as  that  one  of  the  sons 
would  possess  the  homestead;  thus 
securing  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  family 
from  generation  to  generation.  When  able 
to  possess  a  more  convenient  building,  for 
their  jog  house  they  substituted  a  frame 
one.  This  was  constructed  to  contain  a 
narrow  hall — or  entry,  as  it  was  called — 
a  dwelling-room  for  the  family,  with  a 
bed  in  it  to  be  occupied  by  the  parents. 
A  parlor,  or  carpet  was  then  an  unheard- 


of 


thing.      "With    the    main    building   a 


small  kitchen  was  attached,  and  the  Gven 
for  baking  was  located  some  distance 
from  it.  The  floors  of  the  house  would 
be  scoured  till  they  appeared  as  white  as 
their  tables,  and  white  sand  neatly  spread 
over  them  served  as  a  substitute  for  a 
carpet.  As  soon  as  their  circumstances 
would  admit,  still  another  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  house,  resulting  in  quite 
a  large  and  commodious  building,  in  which 
the  parents  spent  the  evening  of  their 
days  in  plenty,  enjoying  the  comforts 
that  usually  result  from  a  life  of  industry 
and  frugality.  As  circumstances  re 
quired,  portions  of  the  large  tracts  of 
land  would  be  set  off  by  fathers  to  their 
sons,  improved  and  built  upon  by  the 
latter,  and  again  subdivided  until,  as  at 
present,  there  were  many  farms  where 
previously  there  was  but  one. 

A  public  sale   took    place  recently  in 
London  at  which  a  copy  of  Smith's  His- 
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tory  of  Virginia,  1627,  was  purchased 
for  the  extraordinary  price  of  $2,615,  and 

it  was  not  entirely  perfect.  It  had  been 
preserved  in  an  old,  country-house  library, 
and  will  now  take  its  place  among  the 
gems  of  the  great  New  York  Library  of 
American  books,  founded  by  Mr-  Lenox. 
We  have  through  this  another  strong  ar- 
gument for  the  preservation  of  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  past.     In  propor- 


tion as  they  grow  old  by  time  they  in- 
crease in  value,  and  many  of  them  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  flames  by 
our  ancestors  might  have  brought  a  small 
fortune  to  their  descendents. 

The  earliest  record  connected  with  the 
history  of  New  Brunswick  was  found 
only  a  short  time  since  among  cast-away 
papers  and  rubbish  in  the  garret  of  an 
old  dwelling  in  that  city. 

Ralph  Voorhees. 
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IN'TRODTCTION. 

SO  ML  CI  I  has  been  ■  said  about 
Scientific  Educatiou  and  Scientific 
Schools  during  the  past  few  years,  that- 
many  thinking  men,  whom  circumstances 
have  not  thrown  into  actual  contact  with 
either  the  arguments  or  the  facts,  are  per- 
haps puzzled  to  see  the  why  of  all  this 
oratory  and  essaying,  and  these  new 
schools  of  science.  All  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  great  need  for  trained  engineers 
to  meet  the  great  and  rapidly-increasing 
railway  interests  in  the  country,  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  metaiurgica.l 
and  chemical  industries  all  acknowledging 
the  need  of  men  trained  in  science  as  as- 
sistants in  their  work.  In  fact,  the  need 
of  men  who  are  expert  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  Technology  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. But  this  does  not  answer  the 
question,  because,  since  men  have  lived 
in  collected  settlements,  they  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  various  occupations, 
becoming  more  adept  in  their  own 
branches  of  industry  than  their  neighbors 
who  are  engaged  in  something  else ;  di- 
vision of  labor  which  has  become  more 
divided  as  cities  have  increased  in  size, 
and  civilization — consequently  the  wants 
of  mankind — has  advanced.  The  techni- 
cal education  is  merely  to  supply  a  need, 


and  pertains  but  to  a  class  of  men,  who 
become  laborers  in  one  department  of 
industry.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  aim 
of  Scientific  Education.  The  old  Collegi- 
ate courses  are  remodelled,  or  entirely 
new  courses,  intended  merely  for  the 
general  information  of  the  student  and 
for  mental  drill,  are  adopted.  Wherein 
lies  the  superiority  ?  Were  there  not 
great  thinkers,  profoundly -wise  men,  yes. 
even  great  scientists,  before  these  innova- 
tions ?  Certainly ;  but  herein  lies  the 
difference  :  The  realm  of  Natural  Science 
has  grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  encompass 
it  all ;  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in 
equal  ratio,  the  mind  of  the  people  is 
demanding  the  why  of  the  many  lights 
and  sounds  continually  around  them.  To 
the  furtherance  of  this  two-fold  object,  i.  e., 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  a  student  so  that  he 
can  devote  himself  to  special  science  in 
any  of  its  departments,  and  to  put  the  men 
of  education  on  such  a  basis  as  to  be  able 
to  read  understanding!}'  the  whys  of  Na- 
ture's doings,  Scientific  Schools  are  well 
adapted. 

Whether  it  is  a  better  method- of  train- 
ing or  not,  is  capable  of  debate,  yet  it 
seems  evident  that  that  culture  which 
will  exclusively  put  a  man  in  close  com- 
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munication  with  Nature  would  be  better 
than  if  he  were  cognizant  only  of  the 
figures  of*  speech  of  by-gone  authors,  or 
the  inflexible  logic  of  Mathematics:  of 
course  the  best  good  can  be  obtained  by 
the  proper  mingling  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients. 

But  this  second  indication  in  scientific 
training — the  discovery  of  the  why — ex- 
hibits itself  more  widely  than  in  Scientific 
Schools.     It  is  a  result  of  the  habits   of 
the  thought  of  the  age,   and   it  is  well 
when  the  desire  can  be  gratified.     But 
here  as    elsewhere   one    man  cannot  ac- 
complish  everything.     A   farmer    would 
fain  know  of  many  of  the  phenomena  so 
common  that  they  seem  integral  port  ions 
of  his  e very-day  life,  and  yet  were  he-  to 
devote  himself   to   the    investigation    of 
these  phenomena,  seed-time  and   harvest 
would  pass: — without  either  the   planting 
or    the    reaping;    and  so    of    the    other 
industries.     And   yet   these  men   would 
gladly  know  the  results  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  whose  seed-time  is  the  investi- 
gation, and  the    harvest    the  result.     A 
desire  to  thus  bring  the  results  of  Nature's 
students  to  those  whose  time  and  energy 
are  otherwise  employed,  will  be  the  active 
agent  in  the    preparation  of  such  articles 
as  shall  from  time  to  lime  appear  in  Our 
Home,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the 
first.     It  is   hoped   that   in  all    scientific 
points  they  will   prove    accurate  and   in 
explanation  clear  ;  and   should  they  ap- 
pear pedagogic   at  any   time,    remember 
the  calling  of  the  writer  is  of  that  nature. 
And  as  hard  as  it  is  to  turn  aside  a  river 
from  its  channel,  so  hard   is  it  to  trench 
aside  one's  manner  of  discourse. 


ABOUT    WATER. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tangible  article 
around  us  mure  common  than  water. 
And  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Nature's 
dominions  which   would    make   a  better 


theme  to  develop  her  laws  and  show  forth 
her  beauties.  It  will  not  be  an  unprofita- 
ble task  for  auy  one  to  review  a  few  of 
the  many  known  truths  concerning  it, 
and,  by  thus  clarifying  and  arranging, 
see  a  sy mm etry  in  the  whole-. 

We  can  take  for  the  starting  point  the 
old  statement,  that  water  is  tasteless, 
colorless,  inodorless.  And  yet  at  this 
outset  we  may  fall  into  a  great  mistake. 
Water  tasteless  ?  Why,  certainly  not. 
Do  I  not  speak  of  the  pleasantness  of 
neighbor  A's  spring,  or  the  bad-tasting 
qualities  of  friend  B's  cistern  ?  True, 
you  may  say  all  this  and  more ;  you  may 
speak  of  the  blue  expanse  of  some  lake 
you  have  seen,  or  the  sea-green  appear- 
ance of  some  other  piece  of  water.  You 
can  tell,  and  truthfully,  of  many  spring- 
waters  having  an  odor  such  as  sadly- 
neglected  eggs  would  have ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  these  assertions,  the  truths  of  which 
are  fully  admitted,  the  first  statement 
can  be  again  mentioned,  this  time  how 
ever  with  an  additional  adjective  to  pre- 
vent an}-  misapprehension 

Pure  water  is  tasteless,  colorless  and 
inodorous.  The  taste  and  smell,  which 
you  affirm  to  exist,  belong  not  to  the 
water,  but  to  impurities.  As  to  its  color, 
it  may  be  due  to  its  impurities  or  certain 
optical  phenomena,  which  we  will  study 
at  some  other  time.  What  is  called  water 
ordinarily,  is  therefore  not  water  simply, 
but  water  with  the  addition  of  certain 
impurities  which  are  either  dissolved,  or 
suspended  in  it, 

Here  we  might  consider  what  are  the 
chief  impurities  of  water.  But  let  it  be 
premised  that  many  of  these  impurities 
are  not  deleterious.  They  are  rather 
beneficial  to  water  for  our  ordinary  uses. 
For  instance,  in  most  chemical  laborator- 
ies pure  water  is  abundant ;  yet  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  using  it  as  a  beverage,  since 
it  is  not  so  palatable  as  many  of  the  more 
impure  varieties,  nor  is  it  so  refreshing. 
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That  impurity  in  water  whose  influence 
shall  first  be  discussed  is  carbonic  acid. 
Any  one  can,  by  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment, determine  the  part  played  by  car- 
bonic acid.  Take  any  specimen  of  spring 
or  well-water,  and  taste  it  before  and 
again  after  it  has  been  boiled,  It  so  hap- 
pens that  boiling  expels  all  the  pure  car- 
bonic acid;  and  the  difference  in  taste  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and 
air  in  one  instance,  and  the  lack  of  these 
in  the  other.  Boiling  frequently  works 
another  change  upon  the  water,  as  can 
readily  be  seen  by  examining  the  tea- 
kettles in  any  limestone  district,  It  is 
there  evidenced  that  an  incrustation  is 
formed,  even  although  the  kettle  may 
never  have  been  aHovyed  to  boil  dry,  and 
the  water  introduced  been  always  clear. 
The  reason  of  this  can  easily  be  explain- 
ed. If  one  were  to  take  some  finely 
powdered  chalk  and  pour  over  it  some 
pure  water  iu  a  clean  vessel,  so  little 
would  be  soluble  that  unless  special  pains 
and  delicate  apparatus  were  used,  it  could 
not  be  told  that  any  was  dissc#ed.  If 
now  some  vinegar  be  added,  there  is 
quite  an  effervescence,  and  soon  the  chalk 
is  materially  dissolved.  Why  is  this  ? 
Evidently  the  vinegar  has  a  greater  sol- 
vent, power  on  the  chalk  than,  the  water 
has ;  but  vinegar  is  composed  chiefly  of  a 
dilute  acid.  Should  we  treat  chalk  with 
any  other  acid,  we  should  obtain  similar 
results.  Thus  it  is  with  chalk;  and  by  a 
few  more  experiments  and  some  generali- 
zation, a  general  principle  would  be  set 
forth,  to  wit :  that  among  mineral  sub- 
stances the  various  acids  are  helps  to 
dissolve  them.  Now  ordinary  limestone, 
having  a  chemical  composition  similar  to 
chalk,  is  a  mineral  substance,  and  in  it 
there  is  carbonic  acid;  a  very  weak  acid 
to  bo  sure,  but  still  an  acid.  It  here  fol- 
lows the  law;  and,  while  the  water  is 
tlowing  through  the  rock,  it  dissolves  some 
of  the  limestone.  But  the  process  ot 
FF    * 


boiling  dissipates  the  acid  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lime- 
stone (or  other  mineral)  becomes  separa- 
ted, forming  the  incrustation.  But  bow 
does  tiie  water  become  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  ?  Easily  enough.  It  washes 
it  out  of  the  air,  and  carries  it  through 
the  various  courses  until  it  tells  its  story 
by  the.  incrustation  on  your  tea-kettle  ; 
the  air  meantime  being  supplied  with 
fresh  carbonic  acid  from  the  many  sources 
which  are  continually  producing  it. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  limestone  is 
sometimes  found  dissolved  in  our  waters, 
naturally  leads  to  the  question:  Hard 
and  soft  waters,  what  are  they  ?  how- 
are  they  caused?  and  interrogatories  of 
that  nature.  Hard  water  may  be  defined 
as  that  which  will  produce  a  curdling  with 
soap,  and  not  a  lather,  as  does  the  other 
variety,  or  soft  water.  This  is  caused  by 
its  composition,  which  contains  compounds 
of  calcium  and  magnesium.  These  com- 
pounds combine  chemically  with  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  soap,  form  the  curds,  which, 
being  insoluble,  render  all  the  soap 
added  inert  The  boiling  of  hard  water 
will  frequently  make  it  soft,  for  the  rea- 
son given  above;  if  this  will  not.  the  ad- 
dition of  something  making  an  insoluble 
compound  wit  !i  the  calcium  or  magnesium, 
e.  ;j.,  borax,  or  sal  soda.,  will  cause  it  to 
be  precipitated,  and  the  water  to  act  like 
soft  water. 

Common  salt  is  uniformly  present  in 
our  river  and  spring  waters.  I  quote  at 
random  from  analyses  of  water  from  dif- 
ferent parts  ef  the  globe  to  show  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  this  great  condiment, 
and,  since  the  water  obtains  its  supply 
from  the  soil  and  rock,  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  this  article  in  the  mineral  world. 
Tiie  waters  of  the  Hudson  contain  0.3  G 
grains  of  salt  to  every  gallon.  The 
Thames  (England),  contains  but  twenty 
parts  of  salt  in  every  million.  Tiie  Rhine 
off  Dorat  has  twenty-live  per  cent,  of  its 
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solid  residue,  salt.  A  well  at  the  Hague 
shows  thirty-live  per  cent,  of  its  solid 
residue,  salt. 

There  are  various  other  mineral  sub 
stances  found  frequently  in  water,  but 
never  of  sufficient  quantity  to  claim  our 
attention,  since  their  presence  m  such 
proportions  would  place  them  among  min- 
eral waters. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  class  of 
impurities  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  has 
excited  more  discussion  than  all  the 
others,  and  concerning  it  we  have  but  lit- 
tle positive  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the  in- 
fluence of  organic  material  upon  drinking 
waters.  This  organic  matter  must  be.  of 
course,  the  refuse  or  decaying  matte]-  from 
vegetable  or  animal  life  (and  upon  this 
distinction  great  stress  is  laid,  as  it  is 
believed  the  animal  organic  material  is 
more  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  per- 
sons using  the  water  than  that  containing 
matter  of  vegetable  origin). 

This  influence  depends  greatlv  upon 
the  extent  of  change  that  has  taken  place. 
If  it  is  exposed  to  sufficient  air.  and  for 
long  enough  time,  ail  the  organic  matter 
becomes  inert,  Since  so  many  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
since  in  most  large  places  the  water  sup- 
ply isderired  from  a  neighboring  stream. 


into  which  lactones,  slaughter-houses, 
sewers,  etc.,  discharge  their  refuse  mat- 
ter, this  influence  has  become  a  question 
of  great  importance),  and  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  science. 

How  can  it  be  told  that  water  con- 
tains injurious  organic  matter?  has  been 
asked  again  and  again,  and  never  answer- 
ed satisfactorily,  except  to-those  who  are 
supplied  with  laboratory  conveniences, 
since  all  of  the  so-called  popular  means 
do  not  answer  in  every  ease,  and  are  thus 
liable  to  mislead. 

Pages  could  be  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  pure  drinking  water,  its  importance 
to  health,  ami  the  dire  disasters  that  have 
happened  from  the  use  of  water  contain 
ing  organic  poison.  But  it  would  be  of 
little  practical  importance  to  go  into 
greater  detail  here,  since  he  who  lives  in 
the  country  with  a  pure  spring,  or  well, 
or  a  properly  cemented  cistern,  is  in  little 
danger,  while  the  water  supply  of  large 
cities  is  being  examined  more  carefully 
every  year ;  yet  should  any  one  ever 
detect  fti  unpleasant  odor,  or  a  strange, 
peculiar  taste  in  their  water,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  those  competent  to 
judge  to  examine  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pound 
of  cure." 

Charles  McIntire,  Jr. 
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SPANISH    SO  N  G    AND    T  R  A  N  3  L  A  T  1 0  X 
Solo  y  Triste. 

OLO  y  triste  en  ti  pensando 
Paso  la  noche  en  dolor  ; 
Mi  vigor  se  va  pasando, 
Yo  no  pienso»sioo  en  tu  amor. 

Yo  no  pienso,  etc. 

Ah  !  si  lagrimas  pudierau 
Bar  alivio  a  este  mi  ardor, 
Fuerun  pues  como  el  rocio 
Que  cae  en  marchita  flor. 

Como  el  rocio  que  cal,  etc, 
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[translation.] 
Lonely  and  Sad. 

LONELY  and  sad  while  on  thee  still  musing, 
Pass  I  the  night  in  fruitless  pain  ; 
All  my  strength  its  aid  refusing, 

I  only  can  think.  Dost  thou  love  me  again? 
T  only  can  think,  etc. 

Ah!  if  my  tears  had  but  the  power 

This  flame  to  allay  in  my  bosom  that  glows, 
Then  would  they  be  as  the  soft  summer  shower 

That  falls  on  the  withering  ruse. 

The  soft  summer  shower,  that  falls,  etc. 

J.  A.  T. 
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tion  of 


CAPITAL  punishment  signifies  the  ing  to  remove  a  safeguard,  so  long  rec 

infliction  of  death  upon  one  ad  nissed  as  indispensable  lor  the  protectioi 

judged  guilty  of  crime.     The  term  itself  human  life,  the  weight  of   proof  belongs 

does   not   designate    the    nature    of   the  to  lhem-     Wo  who  oppose  this  measure 

crime.     The  question  which  sow  agitates  are  required  merely  to   meet   the   objec- 

the  public  mind  in  reference  to  this  spe-  tions  urSed    against   capital  punishment, 

cies  of  punishment    is,    whether  it   shall  All  we  do  more   is   a  matter  of    choice, 

be  abolished,  or  whether  it  shall    be   re-  not  uI  necessity. 

tained    as    the    punishment    of    a   single  *^g  P^as  which  are  urged  against  the 

crime—  willful  murder.     The  question  is  death-penalty  may  be  classed  under  two 

not  whether  that  penalty  shall  be  institu-  heads.      I.      The     kumanitarian\     which 

ted,   and   now   for   the   first  time  tested.  comprises   all   those    considerations  that 

Therefore  those  who  advocate  its  repeal  arise  out  °^  P**7  for  tne  murderer  and  his 

ask  that  a  law,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  friends,    not   for    victim   and  his    family. 

ages  from  the  days  of  Noah,  shall  cease  ^e  admit    that  all  punishments  should 

to  bind  us.     It  is  equivalent   to   the   do-  be  humane ;   i.  e.,    their  severity  should 

mand  that  we  shall   try  an    experiment,  Dear  a   proportion   to   the   nature  of   the 

which,  if  unsuccessful,  will  be  most  dis-  crime,    and  should   be   free   from  torture 

astrous;   because  one  that  shall  endanger  When  Blackstone  wrote,  there  were  one 

human  life.     Hence  the  question  becomes  hundred  and  ninety-six  different  offences 

exceedingly  practical  ami    personal;   be-  punishable  by  death.     Dining   the    rejgn 

cause  it  relates  to  personal  safer  v.      Poci-  °*     Henry    VIII,    which     lasted    thirty 

ety  has  no  higher  obligation   than  to  pro-  six  years,  seventy-two  thousand  persons 

tect    person    and    property.       As    these  were  executed.     Such  legislation  awfully 

reformers  propose  an  innovation  in  seek-  failed  t0  regard  the  sacredness  of  human 
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life.  But  punishments  have  another  as- 
pect just  as  important  as  humaneness. 
They  should  be  sufficient  to  deter  from 
crime.  Pity  unwisely  manifested  fosters 
the  very  evils  it  desires  to  prevent.  No 
more  surely  can  you  perpetuate  beggary 
than  by  indiscriminate  alms.  And  it  is 
not  different  with  crime.  "When  society 
treats  criminals  as  unfortunates,  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for  ;  just  as  parents  com 
miserate  the  blind  or  lame  child,  it  vir- 
tually shews  more  concern  for  sin  than 
for  goodness.  It  virtually  declares  to 
evil-doers,  "  T)o  try  and  behave  your- 
selves, but  if  you  do  not.  we  shall  not 
be  hard  on  you."  A  recent  essayest,* 
says:  "There  is  one  thing  which  this  age 
has  learned  to  do,  it  can  pity.''  Yes, 
but  how,  and  whom?  Pity  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  mawkish  sentiment,  devoid  of  rea- 
son, discrimination,  justice.  A  man 
fiendishly  murders  another.  Almost  su- 
perhuman efforts  are  made  to  secure  his 
acquittal,  by  every  ingenuity  that  money 
and  legal  quibbles  can  create.  Failing 
in  that,  respectable  and  influential  men 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  cut  down  his  sen- 
tence. But  let  honorable,  serviceable 
men  be  brought  into  suspicious  circum- 
stances ;  they  are  pounced  upon  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  lion;  they  are  torn  limb 
from  limb.  Not  a  sigh  of  pity  is  heard. 
All  their  former  integrity,  maintained 
through  years  of  trial,  counts  for  nothing. 
Such  misplaced  pity  is  making  rogues  on 
every  hand. 

But,  it  is  urged,  remember  the  poor 
felon's  wife,  parents,  and  children.  They 
are  indeed  deserving  of  the  deepest  com- 
miseration. And  yet,  how  can  society 
relieve  them?  It  cannot  restore  the 
murdered  to  life,  and  thus  heal  the 
wound.  Their  husband,  or  their  child, 
has  committed  murder.  That  deed  con- 
stitutes the  crushing  grief.     That  crime 

*ftorth  American  Review,  January,  1873. 


has  brought  shame  upon  their  innocent 
heads.  The  gallows  does  not  constitute 
the  real  shame.  Abolish  the  gallows; 
you  do  not  remove  the  disgrace.  When 
the  jury  justly  renders  its  verdict  of  guil- 
ty, the  stigma  is  affixed;  and  whether 
the  condemned  is  hung,  or  pines  away 
in  a  prison,  he  is  the  same  guilty  man, 
and  the  same  disgrace  covers  his  friends. 
And  all  the  sympathy  society  may  ex- 
press ^cannot  atone  for  the  crime. 

Again,  it  is  said,  why  will  you  take 
away  the  husband  and  father  from  his 
family,  when  that  will  not  benefit  the  mur- 
dered''! But  this  plea  asks  too  much, 
because  it  would  require  that  we  should 
not  even  imprison,  for  imprisonment  is  a 
.  living  death.  It  utterly  removes  the 
criminal  from  all  services  to  his  family. 
Ho  cannot  provide  for  them  any  more 
•  than  if  he  were  in  his  grave.  Such  syne 
pathy  requires  more  than  is  just,  more 
than  is  safe;  It  would  put  a  discount  on 
virtue,  and  a  premium  on  crime.  Im- 
prisonment can  be  of  no  use  to  the  mur- 
derer's victim.  Consequently,  for  such 
a  reason,  you  would  abolish  all  punish- 
ment worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  death-penalty, 
you  punish  one  crime  by  coram itting 
anotlier;  and 'society  has  no  riyht  to  take 
human  life.  The  plausibility  of  this  plea 
arises  from  confounding  the  guilty  with 
the  innocent,  and  claiming  for  the  crim- 
inal that  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  reputable.  So  long  as  I  comply 
with  all  the  just  laws  of  the  State,  I 
must  not  be  harmed.  But  when  I  vio- 
late any  of  those  laws,  my  relation  to 
the  State  is  immediately  changed.  Adam 
and  Eve  came  into  another  relation  to 
God  when  they  sinned.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  the  infliction  of  penalties.  So, 
when  1  become  an  evil-doer,  I  expose 
myself  to  punishments.  And  if  punished, 
I  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Wilfully 
and  with  open  eyes  I  rush  against  the 
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bayonets,  wherewith  society  protects 
the  rights  of  others;  and  if  I  am  hurt, 
it  is  my  own  fault.  The  bayonets  are 
not  to  blame.  It  is  absurd  for  the  man 
who  has  in  malice  sent  his  fellow  out 
of  this  world,  and  thus  committed 
the  greatest  outrage  against  society,  to 
claim  that  society  has  no  right  to  take 
his  life.  The  truth  is  the  murderer  has 
forfeited  his  existence  as  a  member  of 
society.  And  the  arm  of  the  law  in 
hanging  him  does  not  commit  murder. 
If  we.  hold. that  the  punishment  of  crime 
by  the  State  becomes  itself  a  crime, 
then  we  knock  the  sword  from  the  hand 
of  justice,  and  insert  in  its  place  a  wisp 
of  straw7.  Society  bears  no  malice  to- 
ward the  murderer;  ii  only  utters  the 
deep  abhorrence  with  which  it  regards 
the  crime.  The  murderer  was  impelled 
by  hate,  or  personal  gain.  He  set  at 
nought  the  public  good.  But  society  in 
punishing  him  is  animated  by  no  consid- 
erations of  that  nature,  and  therefore 
commits  no  crime. 

It  is  further  objected  that  innocent  per- 
sffli§  have  been  put  to  deatlt,  and  that  such 
a  possibility  is  so  horrid  that  it  is  best 
never  to  hang  a  eriminah  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  diverts  our  mind  from 
the  question  at  issue,  which  is.  Should  a 
'murderer  be  put  to  death?  The  accused 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  shown  that  he  was  guilty  of  mur- 
der. And  wherein  the  laws  may  be  de- 
fective to  prevent  mistakes,  there  should 
be  requisite  changes.  But  an  "exagger- 
ated impression  is  commonly  produced 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  such  cases. 
Many  are  given,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  leave  the  reader  to  infer  that  they 
are  only  selections  from  a  vastly  greater 
number  which  might  be  cited:  whereas 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 
most  diligent  ransacking  of  the  annals 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been 
able  to  furnish.     The  most  of   them   are 


given  in  Phillip's  Treatise  on  Evidence, 
and  they  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  in  all.  murder  tri 
als.  Whoever  will  examine  these  cases, 
will  find  in  almost  every  instance — ex- 
cept in  those  in  which  the  body  was  not 
found,  and  it. appeared  afterward  that  no 
murder  had  been  committed — the  real- 
culprit  has  taken  away  the  life  of  the 
innocent  prisoner  by  perjury  ;  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  arranging 
and  directing  a  set  of  circumstances  so 
as  to  implicate  him;"*  The  fact  that 
some  innocent  persons  were  hung  in  past 
years,  when  a  jury  convicted  on  evidence 
that  would  not  suffice  now,  and  when  there 
were  not  so  many  safeguards  to  protect 
the  accused — is  so  set  forth  as  to  make 
us  believe  that  some  innocent  person  is 
in  great  peril  of  being  hung.  This  is 
like'  the  objection  urged  by  an  old  lady, 
(probably  the  gran  dm  other  of  Mrs. 
Partington)  against  capital  punishment. 
'She  lived,'  she  said,  'in  constant  fear 
that  she,  an  old  woman,  would  be  hung 
in  her  innocence.'  In  these  days  we 
have  more  cause  to  fear  that  we  shall  be 
murdered. 

We  are  also  told,  it  is  better  that 
ninety-nine  guilty  go  free,  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer.  I  cannot 
see  that  this  is  correct,  or  possible  in 
this  world,  where  fallible  men  must  ad- 
minister justice,  surrounded  by  others 
equally  fallible,  and,  what  is  worse,  de- 
praved. And  if  occasional  mistakes  are 
to  prevent  us  from  inflicting  punishment, 
we  must  altogether  abandon  penalties 
for  crime,  and  dismiss  judges,  and  con- 
vert our  court-houses  into  poor-houses. 
The  Great  and  Wrise  Ruler,  in  administer- 
ing rlis  laws,  permits  the  innocent  to  be 
involved  in  the  ruin  which  overwhelms  the 
guilty.  These  things  must  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  are  surrounded 

*  rrineetcm  Review,  13i2,  p.  344. 
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in  this  life.     We  must  either  abandon  all 
attempts  at  punishing  the  wicked,  or  run 
the  risk  of  occasionally  injuring  the  right- 
eous.    But  the  reply  returns,     '-If  you 
hang  the  innocent,   you  cannot   retrieve 
the  mistake  "     And  the   same  applies  to 
any  other  penalty.     All   punishment,    so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  is  remediless.      Done 
is  done.      When  a  man  has  been  impris- 
oned ten  or  twenty  years,  and  it  is   dis- 
covered that  he  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  condemned,  we  cannot 
make  amends  for  that  loss  of  those  blank 
years.     And  because  such  cases  of  false 
imprisonment  are  possible,   and  have  ac- 
tually occurred,    shall    we  advocate  that 
upon  no  crime  shall  be  inflicted  an   im- 
prisonment of   more   than  two- or    three 
years?      If   we    allow    ourselves  to    be 
hampered  by  such  considerations  of  pos- 
sible error,  the  whole  system,  of  gradua- 
ted   punishments    must    fall    to    pieces. 
We  should  flatten  down  all   crimes,   and 
punish   the  less  and    the    enormous    by 
trivial  penalties.     We  should  degenerate 
to  the  same  principle  of  the  old   English 
law.    which  hung  a  man    for  stealing  a 
sheep  as  well  as   for   murder;    only  we 
would  reverse  the   application,   arid  im 
prison  a  man  equally  for  murder  and   for 
sheep-stealing. 

The  other  objections  urged  against 
capital  punishment  may  be  gathered  un- 
der the  head  of  a  false  view  of  the  design 
of  punishment. 

1.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  true 
reason  why  we  punish  id  to  reform  the 
evil-doer.  Certainly,  in  dealing  with  the 
culprit  his  reform  should  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind.  But  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  community  are  weightier 
considerations  than  his  possible  reform. 
Where  penalties  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
aim  at  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  while 
society  is  protected,  and  Jair  justice  ren- 
dered, the  effort  should  certain!}-  be  made. 
Upon    this    principle  juvenile    offenders 


should  be  sent  to  a  reform-school,  rather 
than  to  jail  or  prison.      A  similar  provis- 
ion might  be  made  for  those  adult  crim- 
inals who  are  guilty  of   petty  larcenies, 
many  of  which  are  committed  under  in- 
toxication.     But  the  murderer  constitutes 
a  totally  difierent  case.     The   advocates 
of   the  abolition  of    capital    punishment 
desire  that  imprisonment  for  life  shall  be 
the  penalty  for  murder;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, among  others,  that  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for   reform.     This,  however, 
would  amount  to  nothing,    unless  at  the 
end  of  a  term  of  years  the  murderer  were 
liberated,   so   that   his   reform   might  be 
tested.     Without  such  proof  you  could 
never   tell   whether?  he    had    reformed. 
Now,  are  we  prepared   to   adopt  such  a 
theory  as  requires  that  murder  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  lor  ten  years? 
What  would  human  life  be  worth  under 
such  a  law  ?     Do  we  not  see  the  strength 
of  the  temptation    presented    to    anger, 
malice,  revenge  to  slay  its  victim,  secret- 
ly hoping    the    perpetrator  may  not  be 
discovered?     But,  even  if  he  be  brought 
to  light,  the  penalty  is  not  so  very  much 
to  be  feared.     Murder  is   one  of   those 
aggravated  crimes,  about   which   we  are 
bound  to  consider    more   the  prevention 
of  the  crime  than    the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.       To   do    otherwise — to    think 
more  about  the  murderer  than  about  the 
murder — would  be  to  cheapen  human  life, 
and  lower  its  value  to   the  estimate   we 
affix  to  property.     It  seems  to  me  that, 
at  the  ycty  threshold  of  this  subject,  we 
are    compelled    to  look   upon    it  from   a 
different  stand-point  from   which   we   re- 
gard other  crimes;  and  that  some  svm- 
pathies,  which  have  a  place   in   the   con- 
sideration of  some  other  crimes,  have  no 
right  to   influence  us,   when   we    reflect 
what  shall  be  the  penalty  for   taking  hu- 
man life. 

2.   Others  hold  that  the  only    purpose 
of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 
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This  is  one  of  its  main  ends,  but  ibis 
does  not  constitute  the  great  right  of 
society  to  punish.  What  right  has  soci- 
ety to  make  a  man  suffer  for  fectr  he 
will  do  the  same  thing  again,  or  that 
somebodv  else  will?  This  would  be  like 
the  sentence  the  old  English  Judge  pro- 
nounced on  a  horse-thief.  liYou  are  to 
be  hung,  not  because  yon  stole  a  horse, 
but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen.'1  If 
you  punish  an  offender  on  the  ground  of 
prevention,  he  may  pertinently  ask.  "  Are 
•therenot  other  men  likely  to  hurt  society 
as  much  as  I  ?  All  rogues  are  not  in 
prison.  Ought  we  not  arrest  on  suspic- 
ion as  well  as  on  commission,  on  this 
principle?  "Men  do  not.  and  ought  not 
to  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  sutler  either 
as  benefactors  of  mankind,  simply  for 
the  public  good;  or  as  victims  of  society, 
simply  by  the  right  of  the  public  power; 
or  as  victims  of  fate,  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  natural  or  so- 
cial organization."  *  But  they  bring- 
down upon  their  own  heads  the  just  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  own 
conduct.  Sin  merits  punishment,  be 
.cause  it  is  sin. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  opposers  of  the 
death-penalty,  that  imprisonment  for  life 
is  as  adequate  to  deter  from  murder  as  is 
capital  punishment.  This  we  deny.  We 
appeal  to  the  strong  and  almost  uncon- 
querable love  of  life,  which  exists,  and 
has  always  existed.  Even  so  long  ago 
as  Job's  day,  it  was  a  proverb.  "  All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 
Is  a  case  known  where  a  man,  condemned 
to  death,  has  been  unwilling  to  have  his 
sentence  commuted?  Why  are  such 
strenuous  efforts  made,  in  almost  every 
murder  case,  to  'nave  the  sentence  changed 
to  imprisonment?  Why  do  counsel 
plead  so  pitteously  to  spare  the  culprit "s 
life?      Whv  do    they  try   to  move    the 


*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  IV",  p.  274. 


jury,  by  appeals  to  their  love  of  life  ?  Is 
not  the  reason  of  all  this,  because  men 
dread  death  more  than  any  other  natural 
evil?  When  the  murderers  now  in  the 
Tombs  in  New  York  City  heard  that 
Gov.  Dix  refused  to  commute  Foster's 
sentence,  they  became  very  "  silent  and 
thoughtful."  It  is  not  true  that  murder- 
ers dread  imprisonment  more  than  hang- 
ing. The  most  powerful  motive  known 
to  man  should  be  employed  as  a  preven- 
tive to  murder  :  and  confessedly  no  mo- 
tive is  so  strong  as  the  love  of  life.  But 
the  reply  is  made,  that  the  fear  of  being- 
hanged  does  not  deter  a  man  of  low  or- 
ganization from  committing  murder,  be- 
cause when  he  commits  the  crime  he  is 
so  intent  on  the  deed,  that  he  never 
thinks  of  the  penalty.  But  if  he  does 
not  think  of  being  hanged,  much  less 
will  he  think  of  imprisonment.  So  that, 
if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  there  is  no  use 
in  any  penalties ;  and  our  whole  duty  in 
reference  to  crime  should  be  to  keep  men 
out  of  its  way.  Men  rob  although  they 
are  sent  to  prison.  Notwithstanding  all 
tiiese  objections,  it  is  very  plain  that  a 
penalty  does  have  a  good  effect.  Crim- 
inals run  away  and  hide  themselves  when 
their  deed  is  done.  And  hanging  is  a 
grim  monster  which  the  criminal  popula- 
tion fears.  When  Beynolds,  who  delib- 
erately snot  a  man  dead,  calmly  delivered 
himself  to  the  officer,  saying,  "  Hanging- 
is  played  oat,"  he  expressed  the  mind  of 
the  roughs  of  New  York  :  viz — there  was 
little  danger  that  a  murderer  would  be 
hung,  and  therefore  they  did  not  fear  to 
rrnrnler. 

But,  further,  society  is  bound  to  an- 
nounce its  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  of 
fences;  and  the'only  well  understood  way 
is,  the  enactment  of  penalties  for  different 
crimes.  W  a  man  breaks  into  a  house 
and  gags  its  inmates  and  then  robs,  he 
is  sent  to  prison  for  almost  his  life.  If, 
however,  he  proceeds  to  the  easier  mode, 
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and  silences  them  in  death,  and  we  serve 
him  in  the  same  manner,  only  increasing 
the  term  of  years,  do  we  make   that  dif- 
ference   between     robbery    and    murder 
which  we  should?     Are  we  not    rather 
saying  to    the  burglar,    '-It  makes  little 
difference  whether  you  rob  or  murder?'' 
But    do    the    advocates  of  life-imprison- 
meut  really  understand  to  what  that  pun- 
ishment amounts?      If  they  suppose    it 
means  that  the  condemned  murderer  will 
remain' shut  up  in  his  cell  until   he  dies, 
they  are  greatly  deceived.      "A  life  sen- 
tence in  Massachusetts,  in  which  prison 
management  is  better  than  in   any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  is  seven  years.     We 
have  before  us  a  Medical  Report,  made  in 
1S8S.  on  the  Auburn  State  Prison,  which 
has  for  fifty  years  been  one  of  the  glories 
of  New  York.     Between  ISIS  and  1868, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were 
commuted  to  that  prison   under  life-sen- 
tences.    Of  these,  thirty -four  died    from 
natural    causes;    eight  went   mad;    two 
committed  suicide  ;  one  escaped;  and  ten 
were  transferred  to  other   prisons  ;  leav- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  be  ae- 
conuted  for.     Of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,    twenty-five    remained    in    the 
prison  at  the  date  of  the  report;  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty- four  .had  been  pardon- 
ed. Perhaps,  however,  they  were  pardon- 
ed after  long  years  of  suffering,  and  were 
discharged  when  age,  or  confinement  laid 
made  them  harmless.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ■ 
their  average  period  of  servitude  was  six 
years  and  six  months.     In  other  words, 
when  a  man  is  sent  to  jail  for  life  in  New 
York,  he  has  over  sixty-three  chances  in 
one  hundred  of  liberation  inside  of  seven 
years.     In  Massachusetts,   fifty  per  cent. 
of    the   life-prisoners    are    pardoned :   in 
Ohio,  forty  per  cent. ;  in  Wisconsin,  thirty- "" 
three  per  cent.     Imprisonment  for  life  is 
an  unknown  punishment  in  this  country. 
*  *  *  What,  in  point  of 

fact,  is  the  effect  of  this  sentence  on  the 


mind  of  criminals  now?  On  this  point, 
we  shall  quote  another  report,  not  vet 
printed,  now  lying  before  us,  and  we  ask 
for  it  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men. 
'  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  wardens 
of  the  State  prisons  is,  that  the  hope  of  par- 
don is  well-nigh  universal  among  convicts. 
This  occupies  their  thoughts  by  day  and 
fills  their  dreams  by  night;  *to  the  attain- 
ment of  it  their  best  energies  are  given, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
they  can  earn  by  overwork,  or  can  com- 
mand ;  for  the  race  of  pardon-brokers  is 
not  yet  extinct.  A  person  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  attended  by 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  who 
has  powerful  friends,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  money,  has  tenfold  more  chance  of 
pardon  than  a  poor  wretch  found  guilty  of 
petty  larceny.'  So  that  the  argument  of 
uncertainty,  which  is  so  strongly  urged 
against  capital  punishment,  can  be  urged 
with  still  greater  force  against  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Against  the  former,  the 
prisoner  has  the  chance  of  escape  from 
arrest,  and  that  of  the  failure  of  evidence 
and  of  the  disagreement  of  the  jury : 
but  if  he  is  hanged  there  is  an  end  of 
him."*  While  against  imprisonment,  the  ac- 
cused has  all  these  chances  of  getting  clear, 
besides  the  additional  consideration  that 
even  if  imprisoned  he  has  a  good  prospect 
of  getting  out  in  ten  years. 

We  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
quoting  from  the  Nation,  of  January 
2d,  1S73: 

"  This  country  now  contains,  or  is  likely 
for  half  a  century  at  least  in  every  part 
of  it  to  contain,  the  most  enterprising 
and  audacious  men  of  the  most  enter 
prising  and  audacious  breeds  of  men  on 
earth — men  whom  opinion  influences  lit- 
tle, on  whom  habits  sit  lightly,  whose 
roots  strike  slowly  into  any  soil  or  society, 


*  Taken  from  a  number  of  the  Nation,  ilarcb, 
1873. 
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and  whose  fierce  will  finds  a  ready  min- 
ister in  a  strong  and  cruel  hand.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  in  every  city  in 
the  Union ;  and  there  will  be  thousands 
on  thousands  of  them  whom  we  cannot 
reach  by  school,  Or  church,  or  any  other 
civilizing  influence,  and  who  will  plague 
us  until  a  change  has  come  over  the 
country  which  nobody  now  living  will 
ever  see.  We  could  not  give  their  fierce 
passions  a  stronger  stimulus,  or  do  more 


to  rouse  their  unbridled  imagination,  than 
by  making  formal  proclamation  that  they 
might  kill  their  enemies,  and  kill  all  who 
in  any  way  gainsaid  them,  without  any 
fear  of  being  killed  in  turn,  and  without 
exposure  10  worse  consequences  than 
temporary  imprisonment." 

We  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon 
the  objections  to  capital  punishment.  We 
reserve  for  another  time  the  arguments 
in  its  favor. 

George   S.   Mott. 
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F    YOU  will    visit    the    Lamington 
church-yard,  you  will  find  a  tomb- 
stone with  this  inscription : 

;'  To  the  .Memory  of 

EPHRAI  M    M  C  D  O  W  ELL. 

Who  died,  1762." 
This  monument,  was  erected  bv  a 
worthy  descendant,  proud  of  his  ancestral 
name.  The  family  have  now  existed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
in  this  community.  This  Ephraim  Mc- 
Dowell was  of  the  old  sturdy  Scotch 
Presbyterian  stock,  and  our  ancestor. 
The  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
family  originally  consisted  of  tour  hun- 
dred acres,  now  divided  into  the  farms  of 
John  and  A.  W.  McDowell,  George 
Stevens  and  Isaac  Van  Duyne.  Two  hun- 
dred acres  still  remain  in  the  family. 
The  original  papers  were  written  on 
parchment,  and  recorded  at  Perth  Amboy, 
then  the  capital  of  East  Jersey.  They 
were  paid    for  in    pounds  and    shillings. 


boy,  I  saw  them  building  that  house.'' 
All  the  nails  were  wrought,  cut  nails  being 
unknown  at  that  time.  One  room  was 
the  birth-place  of  successive  generations. 
The  mothers  considered  it  a  religious  ob- 
ligation, and  thought  that  good  fortune 
would  attend  them,  if  they  occupied  this 
room.  In  this  sacred  old  room  I  have 
often  mused.  And  I  of  the  fourth  have 
welcomed  the  fifth  generation  to  their 
ancestral  home.  The  four  hundred  acres 
passed  into  the  hands  of  two  brothers, 
our  immediate  ancestor,  and  great  uncle. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  schools  or  col- 
leges. Our  great,  uncle  wont  to  Ediu- 
burg,  in  Scotland,  and  was  educated  in 
that  celebrated  University  He  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Considering  them  too  strict  in  their  forms 
of  worship  and  in  adhering  to  the  Psalms 
of  David,  he  emigrated  to  Ireland,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church   in    Ulster  Count}-, 


The  line  fences  stand  upon  our  farms  as      Ireland.     Benjamin  McDowell,  D.D.,    is 

found  noted  in  the  annals  of  that  Church. 
His  descendants  are  living  in  Dublin,  one 
of  them,  a  distinguished  physician,  was  a. 
long  life  correspondent  of  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Dowell. Their  two  hundred  acres  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  family. 


surveyed  by  John  Blair  in  1807.  The 
old  family  mansion,  weather-bearded  with 
cedar  shingles,  stood  for  seventv-five 
years,  and  was  in  good  repair  when  taken 
down.  Old -Mr.  Robert  Little,  who  died 
some  years   ago,   said:    "When  I  was  a 

[*  Written  at  our  special  request. — Ed.] 
GG 
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My  grand-mother  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  noted  for  her  purity,  exemplary 
conduct  and  good  education.  She  wrote 
an  excellent  hand;  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment in  those  days.  Woman's  rights 
were  notyet  even  discussed.  She  strong- 
ly believed  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  read- 
ing the  Bible,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
teaching  the  old  Westminister  Catechism. 
Three  sons  and  several  daughters  were 
born  to  this  worthy  mother, — John,  Benj- 
amin and  William.  The  daughters  died 
young.  Benjamin,  the  second  son,  was 
a  farmer,  who  lived  and  died  in  Somerset 
County. 

The  old  Dutch  and  Scotch  stock  in- 
variably produced  noble  men  and  women ; 
men  who  stood  up  strongly  for  truth  and 
honesty.     To  that  class    Benjamin   Mc- 
Dowell   belonged.      His   judgment    was 
good  and  much  relied  on  by  his  brothers. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  the  community 
to  a  great  extent.    He  was  largely  trusted 
by  his  political  friends,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  Justice  of  the  Peace.     His 
decisions  were  judicious,  commanded  re- 
spect, and  were  seldom  appealed   from. 
He   was   executor   of   several   valuable 
estates,  and  was  rigid  and   exact  in  all 
his  accounts.     As  an  elder,  he  exercised 
an    unbounded    influence.     He    had    the 
love,  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole 
Church.     He  was  several  times  sent  as 
delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly, and,  along  with  his  brothers,  was 
for   many    years    Trustee    of   Princeton 
Seminary.     He  was  liberal  in  his  dona- 
tions, and  a  warm  and  consistent  advocate 
of  all   the  noble  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  day.     He  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the   managers   of  the  Somerset    County 
Bible  Society  for   Bedminster      He   did 
much  to  start  the  old  Lamington  Church 
upon  that  good  road  which  she  follows  to 
the  present  time.     He  was   a  true   and 
consistent    friend,    never    failing  you  in 
time  of   need ;    one  of  the    safest   and 


wisest  of  counsellors.     At  times  "some 
what  harsh  arid   rugged  in  manners,  yet 
under  this   rough  exterior    he  carried   a 
noble  and  honest    heart.     His  loss  was 
felt   greatly    in    that    community.      His 
memory  is  cherished  as  a  most  precious 
legacy  by  his  family  and  Jiurnerous  friends. 
John    und  William,  well-educated  and 
more  widely  known,  have  made  an  abiding 
impression    upon  their  country  and  the 
Presbyterian    Church.     They  were  early 
taught  by  their  mother,  and  always  spoke 
of  her  with    profound  veneration.     Like 
Samuel    of    old,  from    their   youth  they 
knew  the  Lord.     They  both  went   to  the 
best  schools  of    the    country.      School- 
teachers at  that   time    were     somewhat 
peculiar.     Learning  was  not  held  in  the 
highest   estimation.     When    a  man    be- 
came good  for  nothing  else,  they  made  a 
teacher  of  him.      The   salary    was  very 
meagre.     Many  of  them  were  drunkards, 
and  wandering  about  at  night,  they  were 
sleepy  in  the  day.     Their  pupils  would  do 
pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  The  teachers 
then    believed     in    hogging,    and    doing 
it  -well     They   would  throw    their  ruler 
— their  weapon  of  punishment — at   the 
offender's  head,  or,  making  him  hold  out  his 
hand,  they  would  use  it  without  mercy. 
It  is   well    that    hands  were  tough    and 
spinal  diseases  unknown,  or  our  forefathers 
would   have    been    obliged    to    give    up 
climbing  the  hill  of  science.     Such  was 
the  school  my  uncle  and  father  attended. 
The  school-house,  an  old,  deserted  stone- 
church  were  used  by  the  school-children 
in  the  day  time,  and  by  the  rats  and  bats 
at  night.     For  benches  they  had  the  soft 
side    of   a    slab.      Desks    were     scarce. 
With  all  these    disadvantages,   some  of 
these  men  (ar  exceeded  the  scholars  of  the 
present  time.     They  felt  the  importance 
of    education    and  studied    hard.      From 
these    schools,    the    McDowell    brothers 
went  to  Princeton   College.     Thus   com- 
menced their  intercourse  with  that  insti- 
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tution,  which  continued  through  long  and 
eventful  lives.  Princeton,  Athens  of  Xe  w 
Jersey,  too  long  neglected,  is  now  muniti- 
cientlv  endowed  by  her  children.  With 
this  old  College  and  Seminary,  Dr.  John 
McDowell  was  associated  as  Trustee  for 
over  thirty  years.  He  continued  his  con- 
nection with  it  until  his  death.  He  never 
neglected  a  single  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  These  old  fashioned  men  be- 
lieved in  honestly  performing  all  their 
obligations.  Good  old  Dr.  Woodhull,  of 
Monmouth,  was  the  expounder  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  those  days.  A  valuable 
library  he  supposed  he  had  :  tfie  Bible,  a 
few  old  sermons,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  books.  He  preached  extempore. 
The  texts  were  different  but  the  Eclesi-. 
astical  vehicle  was  very  apt  to  run  in  the 
same  rut.  Pie  was  a  worthy,  honest,  re- 
spectable gentleman.  Pie  was  the  in- 
structor of  both  the  McDowells  in  theo- 
logy. They  took  ail  he  could  give,  and 
gathered  much  more  for  themselves. 
John  never  attended  any  Seminary. 
Princeton  was  not  founded  then.  Wil 
liam  spent  one  year  with  Dr.  Woodhull, 
and  one  year  (together  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Skinner),  studied  with  the  celebrated 
Henry  Kollock,  IX D..  of  Savannah,  the 
'•  Vv  hiitield  of  America, !"  whose  memory 
is  very  fragrant  in  Savannah,  after  a  lapse' 
of  fifty  years.  One  year  was  spent  with 
Drs.  Alexander  and  Milk?  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
first  class.  It  was  thus  the  intimacy  of 
the  McDowells  and  Alexanders,  which 
continued  through  life,  commenced.  Dr. 
John  McDowell  by  request  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.D.  The  Doctor,  true  to  his  nature, 
had  modestly  said  :  "  Preach  my  funeral 
sermon,  hut  say  nothing  about,  me." 
Said  a  preacher  once  to  Dr.  Alexander, 
after  a  long  effort  for  a  revival :  *'  Have 
you  no  religion  at  Princeton?"  ik  Xot 
much  to  boast  of,"  was  the  calm    reply. 


Dr.  James  Alexander,  D.  D.,  first  Profes- 
sor, then  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
and  James  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D. , 
the  Colossus  of  preachers,  were  warm 
personal  friends  of  the  brothers  McDow- 
ell Dr.  Addison  Alexander;  familiar 
with  ten  languages,  a  perfect  writer,  a 
fine  poet,  died  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
rather  eccentric  about  ladies.  Said  my 
father  to  the  venerable  John  McLean, 
D.  D.,  at  that  time  Vice-President  of 
Princeton  College  :  "  What  is  the  news  ?" 
"  Something  remarkably  wonderful,"  said 
McLean.  "  Addison  Alexender  has  call- 
ed to  see  Mrs.  Professor  Dodd  ;  had  a 
long  conversation  with  her.  Such  a  thing 
has  never  happened  before.  Dr.  Addi- 
son was  called  to  a  church  in  New  York 
city.  '  We  will  give  you  a  handsome 
salary  and  will  add  more,  if  you  will  bring 
a  Mrs.  A.  with  you,'  was  told  Mm.  The 
reply  was  :  !  Your  proposal  received. 
The  last  clause  of  it,  is  the  poorest  offer 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.'  "  Professor  Henry 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  of  Wash- 
ington city,  the  scientific  head  of  the 
profession  in  America,  was  the  life-long 
friend  of  my  father.  Both  lie  and  Dr. 
John  McLean  always  made  our  house  in 
Philadelphia  their  home,  when  on  a  visit 
to  that  city.  Pie  said  recently  to  me, 
that  he  owed  his  place  in  that  Institute 
to  him.  "When,  as  Professor  at  Prince- 
ton, I  was  on  a  meagre  salary,  your  fa- 
ther, as  Trustee,  was  the  means  of  raising 
my.  salary,  fixing  my  house,  sending  me 
to  Europe,  and  thus  kept  me  at  Prince- 
ton until  called  to  Washington." 

The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Judge, 
Governor  and  Senator  from  Xew  Jersey, 
Secretary  at  Washington,  Trustee  of 
Princeton,  and  one  of  Somerset's  noblest 
sons,  was  an  intimate,  personal  friend  of 
the  McDowell  brothers.  Frederick  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Senator,  and  President  of 
Rutger's  College  (the  ancestor  of  that 
distinguished   family),    after  being   con- 
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verted,  had  a  long  conversation  with  Dr. 
John  McDowell,  and  told  him  he  thought 
he  would  become  a  minister.  uyo." 
said  Dr.  John,  "we  need  good,  pious  law- 
yers. You  hud  better  continue  in  your 
profession."  He  received  favorably  the 
advice  of  the  family,  and  thus  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Caleb  Green, 
the  father  of  Chancellor  and  Caleb  Smith 
Green,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
brothers.  .William  Boylan,  who  went 
from  Piuckamin  and  made  a  fortune  at 
the  South,  remarked:  "I  have  made 
money,  but  1  would  rather  be  Dr.  William 
McDowell  than  any  body  else,  for  then  I 
would  be  sure  of  a  safe  passport  to  a  bet- 
ter world." 

The  brothers  were  men  of  great  execu- 
tive ability,  and  as  such  made  a  lasting 
mark  upon  the  theology  of  the  country. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  preach- 
ers have  no  business  talents,  but  the 
brothers  were  bright  exceptions.  John 
solicited  money,  and  was  very  successful 
in  endowing  Princeton  Seminary,  and 
William  collected  fifty  thousand  at  the 
South,  and  endowed  Columbia  Seminary, 
South  Carolina,  From  these  two  Sem- 
inaries the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
largely  supplied,  On  a  late  visit  to  the 
South,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
1  was  kindly  received  wherever  I  met  a. 
Presbyterian  minister.  Being  the  son  of 
Dr.  William  McDowell,  who  endowed 
their  Seminary,  I  found  the  Bible  always 
true :  u  A  good  name  is  better  than 
riches."  During  Dr.  John's  travels  in 
New  England,  an  incident  occurred  illus- 
trating things  at  that  period,  fie  travelled 
on  horse-back,  and  staid  at  the  house  of 
the  minister.  He  had  a  good  meal,  his 
horse  well  provided  for,  and  all  things  very 
comfortable.  In  conversation  together, 
the  good  ministers  compared  notes.  The 
New  England  pastor  lived  well,  enter- 
tained his  friends,  paid  the  schooling  of 
his  daughters,  educated  a  son  in  College 


and  had  a  salary  of  8400  a  year.  The  other 
was  at.  Elizabeth  on  a  salary  of  £1,000. 
The  thoughts  of  the  latter  ran  thus :  "  Plow 
can  a  clergyman  on  $400  a  year,  keep 
house  and  educate  a  family  V  The  other 
thought:  u  How  can  good  Brother  Mc- 
Dowell manage  to  spend  the  large  sum  of 
$ 1.000  a  year9"  What  simple,  honest, 
good  men,  these  old- fashion  r  clergymen, 
our  ancestors,  were."  Each  clergyman 
from  these  Seminaries  has  converted 
many.  The  aggregate  will  tell  strongly 
in  the  heavenly  world.  The  rills  started 
from  Princeton  and  Columbia  have  be- 
come a  mighty  river,  overflowing  our 
American  land. 

The  brothers'  pastorates  were  at  Eliza- 
beth and  Morristo wn.  John  went  to 
Elizabeth,  William  to  Morristown.  These 
were  the  most  important  places  in  East 
Jersey.  The  Churches  were  large  and 
influential.  Each  had  over  six  hundred 
members.  The  Church  at  Morristown 
covered  Morristown,  Madison  and  Liberty 
Corner.  While  William  was  at  Morris- 
town it  was  proposed  to  increase  his  sala- 
ry. It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  a 
certain  person,  who  made  a  long  speech 
against  it.  After  he  had  finished,  a  mem- 
ber arose  and  asked  if  the  treasurer  was 
in  the  house.  u¥es,"  was  the  reply. 
•'  How  much  salary  does  this  person  pay  ?" 
"  Seventy-live  cents  a  year.''  "  If  the 
salary  is  raised,  what  will  his  proportion 
of  increase  be?"  ''Just  ten  cents."  No 
more  speeches  before  the  question  was 
decided  !  The  finance  question  has  set- 
tled more  than  one  election.  William, 
though  small  in  stature,  was  a  very  de- 
cided person.  There  had  been  a  great 
revival  in  his  Church.  Fourth  of  Jnly 
was  approaching,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  reckless  people  to  have  an 
old-fashioned  eating  and  drinking  celebra 
tion,  formerly  customary  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. A  dissipated  young  man  was 
appointed  to  be  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
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The  day  before  the  Fourth,  he  was  taken 
ill  and  suddenly  died.  "  What  shall  be 
done  ?"  For  a  slur  and  mortification  they 
invited  my  father.  He  showed  the  letter 
to  his  favorite  physician.  "  You  do  not 
intend  to  go?''  he  said.  •'  They  wish  to 
mortify  you.'"  "  For  that  reason  I  will 
accept."  Behold  the  pastor  and  physi- 
cian walking  at  the  head  of  a  motly  crowd. 
In  place  of  an  oration,  the  pastor  gave 
them  a  good  temperance-  lecture.  Mark 
the  result.  Several  of  the  leaders  wrote 
him  a  note  :*  "We  admire  your  couraye. 
believe  in  your  goodness,  and  are  ashamed 
of  ourselves."  These  men  became  true 
Christians,  and  excellent  citizens.  ;t  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  your  ways  shall  prosper." 
The  physician  was  Dr.  Whelpley,  father  . 
cf  our  late  able  Chief  Justice  Whelpley. 
The  revival  in  Morristown  was  pungent 
and  powerful.  Seventy-five  at  the  first, 
fifty  at  the  second  communion,  joined  the 
Church.  There  was  a  person  present— 
a  proud  man.  He  paid  his  debts,  and 
was  just  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  : 
in  fact,  felt  much  holier  than  many,  who 
belong  to  the  Church.  He  was  present 
at  the  first,  communion.  An  old,  bald- 
headed  man  was  baptised.  The  proud 
man  remarked  :  "  When  I  saw  your  hand 
come  down  on  that  bsM  pate,  I  said  if 
that  old  sinner  can  go  safely  through,  it 
is  time  for  me  to  think  *'  He  did  reflect, 
reformed  and  became  a  most  exemplary 
church-member. 

The  pastor  was  a  rare  judge  of  human 
character.  Years  after  ho  was  at  the  old 
Church.  The  report  was  made:  "  Xot 
one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
have  back-slidden.  They  all  remained 
true  and  faithful  followers  of  the  lowly 
Jesus. 

His  influence  over  his  Former  charge 
continued  long  after  his  removal  South. 
There  unbounded  hospitality,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Large  audiences  al- 
ways greeted  his  arrival  among  them. 


Dr.  John  .McDowell  at  Elizabeth  was 
a  very  faithful  and  successful  pastor.  For 
over  thirty  years  he  lived  there.  Revival 
after  revival  followed  his  preachings. 
His  Bible  and  Catechetical  classes  were 
large  and  interesting.  The  Church  be- 
came stronger,  year  by  year.  The  peo- 
ple admired,  almost  worshipped  him.  He 
was  the  principal,  the  ruler;  of  the  town. 
His  word  was  law  in  Church  and  State. 
There  was  no  travelling  on  Sunday  in 
those  days.  A  daring  individual,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Doctor  McDowell  be- 
fore his  eyes,  attempted  to  pass  through 
Elizabeth  on  that  sacred  day.  The  Doc- 
tor came  out,  planted  his  cane,  and  forbid 
him  to  proceed.  The  people  sustained  their 
beloved  pastor  in  it.  and  the  man  had  to 
turn  back  and  seek  another  road.  Here- 
commended  the  purchase  of  property  and 
the  improvement  of  the  village.  It  was 
done  as  he  wished.  Once  a  lady  came 
to  establish  a  Female  School.  It  was 
the  height  of  impudence  to  educate  fe- 
males in  those  days.  The  Doctor,  re- 
membering his  mother,  said :  "  I  will  make- 
that  school  succeed."  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  continues  a  nourishing  school  to 
this  day.  Flis  wise  forethought  secured 
much  ground  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  made  it  wealthy.  That  Fe- 
male School  has  educated  some  noble 
women,  among  the  best  in  the  land.  He 
lectured  during  the  week  in  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood,  for  this  Church  covered 
much  territory.  He  always  fulfilled  an 
appointment.  Once  he  appointed  a  meet- 
ing. .A  heavy  snow  had  fallen,  and  the 
good  old  deacon  thought :  "  Well,  this 
snow  will  bother  the  Doctor.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  come.  To  prevent  disap- 
pointment, 1  will  make  a  fire  in  the  school 
house."  In  the  mean  while  the  pastor 
was  plodding  along.  The  road  was  bad; 
he  was  behind  time.  The  deacon  met 
him.  "I  hardly  expected  you."  'Do 
you  not  know  I  always  fulfill  an  appoint- 
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merit?"  This  was  his  character  to  the 
end  of  life.  Six  persons  were  present  at 
that  meeting;  wild  young  men.  They 
dared  each  other  to  go,  and  all  dated  their 
conversion  from  that  period.  They  all~~" 
became  influential  Christians :  one  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  minister. 

An  important  event  once  happened  to 
both  John  and  William.  They  found 
wives  in  Elizabeth.  Shepherd  Kollock 
was  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  for 
thirty  years  Post-Master  at  Elizabeth ; 
also  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Journal,  among  the  first  papers 
published  in  New  Jersey,  and  still  con- 
tinued. He  had  several  handsome  daugh- 
ters ;  all  superior  women.  John  was  mar- 
ried first.  He  was  some  years  older  than 
William.  William  often  visited  the  par- 
sonage after  this,  and  met  a  beautiful 
sister-in-law  there,  When  he  cam?,  he 
would  inquire  for  sister  Jane.  John  re- 
marked :  "  Abraham  called  Sarah  sister.'' 
"  And  Abraham  loved  Sarah,''''  was  the 
quiet  reply.  The  two  brothers  thus  mar- 
ried two  sisters,  the  handsome  Kol- 
locks. 

John  was  afterward  called  to  the  Old 
Brick  Church,  in  New  York  city.  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins,  then  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  sent  by  his  Pres- 
bytery to  prosecute  the  call  lie  met 
the  Presbytery  at  a  social  gathering  at  the 
Parsonage.  Mrs.  McDowell,  in  ail  her 
radient  beauty,  presided.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  a  polished  gentleman.  Wine, 
freely  provided,  had  been  freely  imbibed. 
The  Presbytery  felt  happy.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell was  toasted  by  all  the  assembly. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  weaker  ves- 
sels, like  other  poor  simple  mortals.  Doc- 
tor declined  the  call. 

William,  in  company  with  John,  met 
General  Lafayette  at  Elizabeth.  The 
General  had  a  most  tenacious  memory  ; 
never  forgot  any  person  introduced  to 
him.     A  few  months  after  he  again  met 


William  m  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
William  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city. 
Lafayette  immediately  called  him  by 
name,  amoug  a  large  crowd.  "  You  must 
have  mistaken  me  for  my  brother,"  said 
William.  ''Oh  !  no,"  said  the  General, 
"I  went  with  your  brother  to  the  tomb 
of  our  friend  Caldwell."  (Caldwell,  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  a  hero  of  the  Revolution.  Elizabeth 
has  honored  herself  by  erecting  him  a 
noble  monument.) 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.     Many 
years  have  passed  away,  and  a   Jubilee 
year  has  come.     It  is  the  fifteenth  anni-" 
versary  of  the  great  revival  at  Elizabeth, 
under  Dr.  John  McDowell.     Dr.  Kemp 
shall  a  worthy  successor,  is  now  the  pas- 
tor.    The  proclamation  has  gone  abroad. 
An  old  folks'  gathering  has  taken  place. 
John    and  William    have  passed   away. 
Mrs.  John  McDowell  is  dead.     Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McDowell,  an  old  lady,  still  survives. 
Why  tins  mighty  gathering  from  far  and 
near,  of  all  the  old  members  of  the  Church  ? 
It  is  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  noble 
man.     It  is  a  tribute  to  the  moral  worth 
and  Christian  excellence  of  Doctor  John 
McDowell.     The    McDowell  is  a  proud 
name  on  that  occasion.     Says  a  lady  :   "  I 
think   I  might  have    some  attention,  for 
my  name  is  Henrietta  McDowell  Fundy  ; 
I  am  a    McDowell  too."     A  portrait  of 
Doctor    John   McDowell,    covered    with 
ever-green  laurel,  is  in  front  of  the  pul- 
pit,    Great  and  good  men  are  there.     Drs. 
Cox,  Skinner,  Cuyler,  and  many   others, 
do  honor  to  his   memory.     Many  of  the 
subjects  of  that  revival,  old  people,  stand 
up  and  speak  of  their  beloved   departed 
friend.     His    Bible-class  scholars  testify 
of  him.     At   last    only  five    minutes    is 
given  for  speeches.      They  are  so  over- 
flowing.    Speak  of  Doctor  McDowell  m 
five    minutes!      We    can   act.     We  can 
give.      We   will  raise  Jhim   a  monument, 
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to  show  to  the  world  our  appreciation  of 
his  Christian  worth.  "  I  give  $100/  ill 
give  it  also."  "  I  give  850."  "Secretary 
write  fast."  Everbody  is  anxious.  The 
money  flows  in  like  water;  and  now  a 
splendid  monument  perpetuates  the  scene- 
There  were  happy  hearts  and  tearful  eyes 
on  that  memorable  occasion. 

I  have  visited  Elizabeth  and  Morris- 
town,  two  of  our  delightful  suburban  cities, 
and  beautiful  places,  and  have  felt  a  proud 
satisfaction.     The  labors  of  the  McDow- 


ell brdthers  laid  the  strong  foundation- 
Without  noise  or  hammer  the  foundation 
was  laid,  and  beautiful  temples  raised  to 
Almighty  God  adorn  the  places.  The 
converts  under  Doctor  John  McDowell's 
ministry  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred; 
under  Doctor  William's,  thirteen  hundred ; 
making  three  thousand  in  all.  What  a 
happy  meeting  these  brothers  McDowell 
and  their  converts  will  have  in  that  beau- 
tiful heavenly  home  1 

A.  TV..  McDowkll. 
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IF  A.  profound  philosopher  and  stu- 
dent of  man  of  the  present  time 
should  be  asked  what  word  in  the  English 
language  was  considered  by  the  people 
at  large  to  be  the  most  important,  in  all 
probability  he  would  answer  "I;.**  and 
if  he  did  not.  the  reason  would  simply 
be  that  he  was  too  modest  to  express 
any  thing  that  would  seem  reflexive. 

That  we  are  an  egotistical  nation  col- 
lectively, the  spread-eagle  orations,  with 
which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so 
abundantly  afflicted,  amply  testify.  In- 
deed, so  long  has  this  egotism  put  us  in 
a  self-complacent  mood,  that  this  very 
self-satisfaction  has  become  onerous, 
and  anything  relating  to  ''This  great 
and  glorious  country  of  ours  "  is  apt  to 
be  received  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  rather 
than  a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  and  a  de- 
termination to  make,  at  least  our  individ- 
ual portion,  better.  But  untie  the  great 
American  Eagle  has  been  the  chief 
object  of  praise  to  ourselves,  by  ourselves, 
the  ,:I"  in  capitals  has  held  its  own  in 
the  estimation  of  every  U.  S.  A.  individ- 
ual, however  framble. 

,l  Is  not  tltis  great  Babylon,  that  I 
have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom, 


by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honor  of  my  majesty  ?  "  is  the  sentiment 
of  many  a  man  who  lives  in  this  country' 
where  all  are  kings.  And  these  modern 
Babylons  frequently  do  not  leave  even 
ruins  such  as  bear  any  ratio  to  those  on 
the  river  in  the  East;  though  we  should 
take  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
kings  into  account,  and  write  the  propor- 
tion as  we  were  taught  in  school  days, 
thus: — King  Nebuchadnezzar:  The 
prince  on  America's  soil:  :  The  ruins 
of  Babylon  :  The  ruins  of  the  mad  fancy 
of  the  modern  monarch. 

But  without  the  second  term  is  made 
a  mere  zero  (which  certainly  is  not  com- 
plimentary) the  proportion  in  no  wise 
holds.  Such  puny  ruins  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  edifice  in  all  its  gilt  and 
glory  consists  of  dim  phantasm  and  vain 
imagination.  Not  so  however.  The 
boy's  soap-bubbles  show  a  glorious  irides- 
enee  as  it  floats  in  summer  sunshine,  and 
it  is  real  substance  as  well.  A  power 
has  been  exerted  to  combine  the  elements 
into  this  substance  which  seems  almost 
incredulous.  Ami  yet  it  bursts — a  little 
spray — and  it  is.  indistinguishable  from 
the  matter  around  it.     But    is   it   really 
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an  evil  that  this  vowel — so  greatly  em- 
phasized, it  ought  always  to  appear  in 
italics — is  so  magnified  ?  Is  hot  man  a 
better  man — docs  he  nor  take  better 
care  of  himself  and  his,  by  leaving  the 
shade  of  egotism  cast  over  him  ?  Of 
course  when  we  look  at  it  thus  we  must 
remember  that  man  made  not  himself, 
and  that  he  is  but  a  steward  of  God 
during  his  sojourn  on  earth.  But  will 
he  not  make  a  better  steward  by  this  care 
of  the  /,  than  if  careless  of  it :  witlessly 
squandering  his  pence  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  return,  or  even  the  dim  con- 
sciousness of  rusting  coins  in  a  buried 
napkin?  u  Look  out  for  number  one/'  is 
one  of  the  old  adages  which  has  been 
used  to  point  the  moral  of  what  should 
not  be  done.  Take  it,  however,  in  a  just 
sense.  He  who  properly  looks  out  for 
number  one  must  do  it  in  the  best;  way. 
To  do  it  thus  is  to  secure  the  best  happi- 
ness, the  most  joy,  the  greatest  comfort 
and  to  place  one's  mind  in  the  state  of 
least  anxiety  and  in  most  secure  repose. 
A  person  who  thus  looks  out  for  number 
one  will  get  not  only  in  the  augers  list. 
along  with  Abon  P3en  Adhem,  who  loves 
his  fellow  men,  but  likewise  in  the  just  list 
of  those  who  regarded  God  as  well. 


in. — Ayes. 

All  who  are  in  favor  will  give  the 
usual  sign  of  assent.  How  hard  !  how 
easy!  how  much  of  real,  earnest,  hard- 
working thought !  Imw  much  of  frivolous 
carelessness — is  frequently  the  precur- 
sors of  this  momentous  word.  How 
much  has  frequently  depended  upon  it ! 
Money  for  charities  ;  money  for  frivolties  ; 
money  for  life:  money  for  death!  A 
single  aye  may  determine  the  life  of... 
thousands;  a  single  aye  plunges  a  nation 
in  war  or  gives  it  peace. 

Mankind  is  apt  to  view  with  careless 
eye  that  with  which  it  is  frequently 
thrown  in  contact.  It  is  true  that 
;i  familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Who 
are  those  that  are  more  frequently  injured 
by  machinery  of  various  kinds?  One 
need  observe  but.  a  short-time  to  see  that 
they  are  those  who  should  be  best  acquain- 
ted with  the  working  of  the  machinery. 
More  expert  swimmers  are  drowned 
annually  at  the  various  bathing  places 
than  those  who  can  not  swim  a  stroke. 
As  in  the  physical  world  so  in  the  psyei- 
cal.  So  does  the  person,  'who  ayes  and 
noes  day  in  and  day  out,  become  pro- 
gressively more  in  danger  of  being  caught 
in  the  machinery,  and  either  killed  out- 
right, or  so  maimed  as  to  be  but  a  mere 
wreck  of  what  once  was  noble,  and  just, 
and  true.  One  need  not  read  far  back 
in  the  history  of  his  own  country  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  Zeb. 
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OOK  up,  brother, 
Although  the  way  is  dim  ! 


Look  up,  brother, 

And  fix  your  eye  on  Him, 
For  in  Life's  dreary  passage, 

In  wanderings  through  storms, 
He  sends  you  this  good  message, 
And  to  you  hope  returns. 

In  light,  in  gloom, 

In  hope,  despair, 

Or  night,  or  noon, 

Mid  joy,  or  care, 

This  message  bear: 

Look  up !  Look  up  ! 


Stand  fast,  brother, 
The  flood  is  rolling  on ! 

Stand  fast,  brother. 
For  Life  will  soon  be  gone  ! 
Now,  while  the  flood  is  raging, 

And  the  storm  is  bearing  still, 
With  holy  thoughts  engaging 
Let  the  mind  resist  all  ill. 

Though  lightnings  flash. 

And  thunders  roar 

With  awful  crash, 

Fear  thou  no  more. 

Keep  this  in  store: 

Stand  fast !    Stand  fast  I 


Mac 
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Part  n. — Sequel. 


riHHK  CALF  died.      The    ball -was 

_X_  well  pounded,  then  searched  and 
burned  to  ashes.  The  annointiug  lard 
was  not  obtained,  vet  the  old  woman  did 
not  suffer  from  the  burning.  She  lived 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  then  died  of 
old  age  being  nearly  eighty.  Is  that 
not  strange?  Why  did  she  not  sue 
cumb  at  once  to  the  awful  ordeal,  through 
which  the  "  witch-bali  '*  was  made  to 
pass?  Did  ever  so  good  a  witch  story 
come  to  such  a  miserable  termination  ? 
It  is  not  likely  the  old  woman  ever  even 
dreamed  that  her  life  had  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  such  a  source.  She 
was  in  indigent  circumstances;  was  a  wid- 
ow of  three  score  years,  residing  with  a 
married  daughter,  who  was. also  poor  and 
had  a  large  family  of  children  to  support. 
The  grand-mother  had  been  from  .  home 
for  a  month  to  visit  other  relatives.  On 
her  way    home,    her    pathway    led    near 

Mr.  L- ?s  residence,  by  a  long  row  of 

beautiful  peach  trees,  well  laden  with 
fruit.  We  did  not  have  peach  orchards 
in  those  days.  The  trees  were  planted 
along  fences,  among  the  small  stones 
picked  from  the  fields,  and  many  of  the 
trees  grew  very  old  and  large — some  1 
have  seen  being  over  forty  years  old  and 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  Peaches  were 
abundant.  The  old  woman  stopped  to 
rest  under  the   spreading   branches,    and 


feasted  on  some  of  the  delicious  fruits 
which  had  fallen,  and  was  no  doubt 
attracted  by  the  two  beautiful  calves, 
very  line  young  heifers.  They  had  been 
reared  together,  and  seemed  to  have 
great  attractions,  as  appeared  by  their 
continuously  licking  each  other,  so  that 
the  hair  from  the  ears  had  almost  disap- 
peared. Does  not  that  account  for  the 
''witch -ball?"  When  grand-mother 
came  home  the  children  were  delighted, 
and,  after  a  family  consultation,  it  was 
decided  to  have  some  poach  pie  baked 
for  her.  But  alas!  the  lard  pot  was 
empty;  and  how  could  they  have  peach- 
pie  without  lard,  (or  butter,  of  which 
they  had  none?)  Where  could  they  get 
lard  ?  A  i  the  three  neighbors  mentioned  ? 
They  hud  large  families,  and  they  never 
sold  lard.  A  happy  thought  occurred  to 
one  of  the  little  girls !  Mrs.  L — always 
had  a  good  supply  of  the  article.  A  few 
permit's  were  then  hunted  up  from  the 
children's  tills,  and  two  of  them  were 
sent  oil'  to  buy  some    lard,    with    orders 

not  to  go  m  the  house  on  Mrs.  L s 

nice,  white  floor,  butto  hurry  home  with  the 
needed  lard  for  the  peach -pie.  So  they 
obeyed  mother's  orders,  and  did  not  step 
over  the  broomstick.  And  notwith- 
standing this  and  many  other  witch-sto- 
ries of  which  1  knew  or  heard  in  my 
earlier  days,  I  still  remain  an 

UNBELIEVER. 


THE     SEARCH 


HER  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
Her  tread  was  cautious,  sure  and  slow 
She  thus  pursued  her  weary  round 
Disturb'd  by  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
In  wintry  wind  she  walked  alone — 
This  poor  cat,  searching  for  a  bone. 
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CHAPTEB    II. 


[■alitor  of  Ou a  Homy,:  You  ask  for 
another  chapter  of  reminiscences,  and  1 
proceed  to  gratify  you ;  perhaps  also  to 
gratify  myself. 

"  'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  int." 

My  topic  will  be  the  politics  of  those 
days,  iu  which,  boy  as  I  was,  1  took  a 
very  deep  interest.  I  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  numerous  exchanges  of 
both  sides,  which  came  to  my  father,  as 
editor.  Those  I  read,  as  I  have  hardly 
read  newspapers  since:  documents  and 
long  speeches  of  Congressmen,  as  ^'ell 
as  the  current  news.  And  now  these 
things  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  when 
they  first  occurred  ;  far  more  so  than  re 
cent  events. 

-  The  two  parties,  as  your  readers  know, 
were  the  Federalists,  originating,  as  they 
claimed,  with  Washington  pud  Hamilton, 
and  the  Republicans,  or,  as  they  after- 
wards called  themselves,  Democrats,  who 
professed  to  be  followers  of  Jefferson. 
Party  spirit  ran  high.  The  Federalists 
advocated  limited  suffrage  and  a  strong 
general  government  and  charged  the  Re- 
publicans with  being  disorganizes,  com- 
munists, and  favoring  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  pursuing  his  career  of  conquest. 
The  Republicans  insisted  on  universal 
suffrage,  and  State  Sovereignty,  denounc- 
ing the  Federalists  as  aristocrats  and 
English  tories.  I  find  many  at  the  present 
day  who  believe  that  the  Federalists  were 
actually  Tories.  An  intelligent  gentle- 
man told  me  recently  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  so,  and  did.  So  easy  it 
is  for  a  slander  to  stick.  Its  falsity  is 
readily  perceived,  if  we  consider  who 
belonged  to  this  party. 

The  Federal  party  included  the  great 
majority  of  the  statesmen  and  Army  of- 


ficers of  our  Revolution  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  and  of  course  their 
sons  and  grandsons.  In  our  State  were 
the  names  of  Vroom.  Stockton,  "Wall, 
Frelinghuysen,  Neilsou,  Scott,  Veghte, 
Ogden,  Pool.  Schureman,  Suydam,  Stot- 
hoif,  Howell,  Van  Deursen  with  most 
of  the  clergy  and  lawyers.  Dominie  Stud- 
diibrd,-  of  Readington.  I  was  told  forty 
years  ago,  often  presided  in  the  Somerset 
Federal  caucuses.  The  late  President  Bu- 
chanan was  a  Federalist  in  early  life.  In 
the  other  party  were,  Bloomiiold.  the 
Governor,  Judge  Pennington,  of  New- 
ark, Henry  Southard,  father  of  Samuel 
L.,  James  J.  Wilson,  of  Trenton,  the 
Randolphs,  and  the  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fredonian^  (my  father  and  the 
uncle  of  the  ex-Governor.)  Somerset  and 
Middlesex  counties  were  strongly  Feder- 
al ;  also  Burlington  and  West  Jersey. 
But  Essex  and  Hunterdon  gave  over- 
whelming majorities  on  the  other  side. 
Hence,  only  for  a  single  year  did  the 
Federalists  succeed  iu  regaining  the  Leg- 
islature, when  Ogden,  father  of  the  late 
Judge  Ogden,  was  electedsGovernor,  and 
escorted  from  Elizabeth  iu  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph. 

Iu  those  days,  there  were  no  stump- 
speeches,  nor  torch-light  processions. 
The  Democrats  had  their  Tammany  So- 
cieties in  some  towns,  and  the  Feder- 
alists their  Washington  Societies.  En 
New  Brunswick,  the  Washington  Society 
was  very  large.  The  Rev.  James  Spen- 
ser Cannon,  then  the  minister  of  Six- 
Mile- Run  Church,  and  afterwards  Profes- 
sor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  was  the  chaplain  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  took  part  m  the  public  proces- 
sions. These  occurred  on  Washington's 
Birth-Day.  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  un- 
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der  the  escort  of  Capt.  James  Xeilson's 
large  artillery  company,  and  Capt.  J. 
W.  Scott's  company  of  light  infantry 
The  large  Dutch  Church  was  iilled  at 
such  times  with  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 
After  the  services,  there  was  a  public 
dinner,  where  the  wine  flowed  freely. 
Those  were  great  occasions  for  the  boys, 
although  there  were  no  iireworks,  save  a 
few  crackers,  and  such  other  articles  as 
we  ourselves  extemporized. 

There  was  one  parade  of  special  inter 
est.  It  was  when  "  the  Dutch  took  Hol- 
land," shaking  off  the  French  yoke. 
When  the  news  came,  the  Federalists 
mounted  orange  cockades,  and  ■'  Oranje 
Boven"  was  the  cry.  The  farmers  for 
many  miles  around  came  into  our  city, 
and  there  was  a  grand  procession  to  the 
Dutch  Church,  where  Dr.  Cannon,  by  his 
eloquent  oration,  fired  our  Dutch  hearts 
with  love  to  our  forefather's  land,  and  in- 
dignation against  the  tyrant  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  that  country,  at  the  same 
time  pouring  out  the  pure  federal  doctrine. 
His  speech  was  printed,  but  I  doubt 
whether  a  copy  can  now  be  found. 

The  War  against  England,  with  the 
privations  resulting,  greatly  increased  the 
bitterness  of  party.  The  Federalists, 
together,  with  some  leading  statesmen  of 
the  .Democratic  party,  and,  as  is  new  un- 
derstood, President  Madison  himself, 
were  opposed  to  the  War.  The  Feder- 
alists admitted  that  we  had  been  greatly 
wronged  by  England,  but  they  said  that 
England  was  fighting  for  her  very  exist- 
ence, and  was  in  self-defence  compelled 
to  place  the  same  restrictions  on  our  com- 
merce which  Bonaparte  had  previously 
done,  and  that  England  had  pledged  her- 
self to  repeal  her  orders  in  Council,  when 
Napoleon  repealled  his  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees. 

In  tact,  England  did  repeal  her  orders 
in  Council,  joist  before  we  declared  the 
War,  but  there  was  no  ocean  telegraph  in 


those  days  to  bring  the  tidings,  and  thus 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Another 
objection  of  the  Federalists  was,  that 
war  with  England  at  such  a  time,  was 
virtually  aiding  Bonaparte  in  his  march 
of  conquest,  and  thus  endangering  our- 
selves. For  how  conld  it  be  expected 
that  the  man  who  committed  such  out- 
rages on  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  had 
subverted  the  Republics  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  who  had  already  con- 
fiscated all  of  our  merchant  ships  on 
which  he  could  lay  hands — that  this  man, 
when  he  had  subdued  England,  would 
respect  out  rights  ?  A  third  objection  was, 
that  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  opposed  to 
our  having  an  Army  or  a  Navy,  and  re- 
lying solely  on  starving  England  by  non- 
intercourse,  had  left  us  without  means 
either  of  attack  or  defence. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  replied  that, 
although  France,  too,  had  wronged  us, 
vet  that  these  wrongs  were  not  so  great, 
as  she  had  not  impressed  our  seamen; 
that  France  was  our  friend,  as  she  had 
been  in  the  Revolution,  and  England  our 
irreconcilable  enemy;  that  if  we  had 
but  tew  ships  of  war,  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  privateers,  and,  as  for  an 
army,  the  army  which  wo  had,  aided  by 
volunteers,  "would  conquer  Canada  in 
six  weeks,''  especially  as  the  Canadians 
were  disaffected  towards  England. 

Such  was  the  talk  in  Congress  and  out 
of  it,  and  so,  in  June,  FS12,  war  was  de- 
clared. A  terrible  disappointment  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  Mackinaw 
was  at  once  seized  by  the  British,  the 
commander  of  that  important  post  having 
been  left  unapprised  of  the  war.  Canada, 
was  not,  subdued  in  six  weeks,  but  in  less 
time  our  army,  which  invaded  Canada, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Detroit  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy.  Our  few  ships 
of  war  on  the  ocean  did  what  they  could, 
and  did  nobly,  and  L'erry  on  Lake  Erie, 
and    MacDonough    on    Lake    Champlaiii 
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achieved  important  victories.  But  our 
commerce  on  sea  was  swept  off.  Articles 
of  foreign  production,  including  clothing. 
crockery,  hardware,  as  well  as  groceries, 
rose  to  ail  enormous  price.  Soon,  too, 
our  ports  were  all  blockaded,  and  our 
militia  were  called  out  to  defend  them. 
The  New  Brunswick  uniform  companies, 
mostly  Federalists,  volunteered,  and  were 
sent  to  Sandy  Hook  under  the  command 
ol*  Col.  John  Fivlinghuysen.  -  Shortly, 
also,  a  large  British  fleet  occupied  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  making  raids  on  the 
country  around.  Hampton  and  Havre-de- 
Grace  were  burned.  The  city  of  "Wash- 
ington was  taken  and  the  public  buildings 
destroyed.  Our  Banks  suspended  pay- 
ment, and  the  government  found  it  di'li- 
cult  to  obtain  small  loans  at  high  interest 
And  now  after  two  years,  England,  dis- 
engaged from  her  long  war  with  Bona- 
parte, was  bringing  her  whole  strength 
against  us. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
in  December,  IS  15,  we  in  New  Brunswick 
were  returning  from  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon service.  As  our  family  passed  into 
Albany  Street,  a  sleigh  appeared  in  the 
distance,  driving  rapidly,  from  which 
shouts  proceeded.  At  length  we  caught 
the  sound.  It  was  "peace!  peace!" 
They  brought  the  intelligence  from  N'ew 
York  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent,  and  at  once  men  cried 
out  w  peace  I  peace  ! ';  all  wild  with  joy. 
No  one  knew  the  terms  of  the  pea.ee  ; 
nor  was  the  treaty  yet  ratified  by  our 
Government;  but  all  rejoiced  that  there 
was  to  be  peace,  and  on  the  next  night  New 
Brunswick  was  illuminated.  And  when 
at  length  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  and 
published,  and  it  was  found  that  in  that 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  "  free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  the  causes  for 
which  we  had   declared  the  war.  and  no 


promise  was  given  by  England  that  she 
would  refrain  from  a  repetition  of  the 
same  wrongs,  should  a  similar  occasion 
occur,  still  no  one  complained  ;  all  was 
joy.  The  town  was  again  illuminated  more 
brilliantly  than  before.  It  was  enough  ; 
there  was  peace.  Our  ports  were  again 
to  be  opened:  our  merchants  and  nip- 
chanics  again  to  resume  their  occupations, 
and,  with  the  farmers,  to  receive  a  recom- 
pense for  their  labors.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  peace  of  which  to  be  proud, 
but  for  all  that  it  was  peace,  and  we  re- 
joiced over  it. 

And  now  the  War  proper  was  over,  but 
alas !  there  was  no  telegraph  to  con- 
vey the  tidings  to  New  Orleans,  and  thus 
prevent  the  horrible  and  useless  butchery 
which  took  place  near  the  city  on  ihe  8th 
of  January,  seven  weeks  after  the  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  and  two  weeks 
after  it  was  ratified  by  our  Government. 
It  was  a  butchery  indeed.  I  received 
my  information  shortly  after,  from  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  who  was  present  in 
the  rank's  of  our  army.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  attack  of  the 
British  troops  being  successful,  for  they 
had  to  march  over  a  level,  open  space, 
exposed  constantly  to  the  lire  of  "West- 
ern marksmen,  who  were  sheltered  be- 
hind intrenchments  that  could  be  scaled 
only  by  a  very  agile  person.  The  British 
commander  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  rash- 
ness with  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
more  than  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
of  his  veteran  soldiers,  consisting,  proba- 
bly, as  to  the  rank  and  file,  chiefly  of  poor 
Irish  Catholics  and  Scotch  Highlanders. 
As  to  the  glory  of  the  victory,  there  was 
and  could  be  little  more  than  in  shooting 
into  a  flock  of  pigeons.  It  had,  however, 
important  results  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
It  made  Jackson  President,  and  thus 
disappointed  the  iiopes  of  Clay  and  Cal- 
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houn,  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party ;  and  furthermore,  it  led  to 
new  organization  of  parties,  in  which 
many  Federalists,  like  Buchanan,  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Democrats,  and  many  old 


Democrats  found  themselves  deprived  of 
that  name,  which  in  our  country  is  al- 
ways a  tower  of  strength, — for.  as  Mira- 
beau  justly  observed, "  names  are  things." 
W.  W.  Blauvelt. 


W  0  M  AN'S     OPPORTUNITIES 


IV.— -CONCLUSION. 


~T~  HAVE  left  the  specific  subject  of 
woman's  education  until  this  last 
paper.  It  may  be  classified  as  the  third 
insistment  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
she  mil}'  occupy  a  higher  social  status; 
bnl  it  bears  an  equally  important  relation 
to  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  higher 
departments  of  female  labor.  Education 
in  its  broad  sense  is  the  root,  the  basis, 
the  substratum  of  every  great  achieve- 
ment in  every  age.  When  made  the  hand- 
maid of  religious  faith,  it  is  the  grandest 
lever  in  the  possession  of  humanity  for 
the  moving  of  the  world.  Without  this 
faith,  it  is  still  great,  like  the  Coioseum 
in  its  ruins,  but  chiefly  as  exhibiting  by 
what  it  is  the  possibilities  of  what  it 
might  be.  For  man,  the  faculty  of  edu- 
cation is  the  second  fortune  bequeathed 
him  by  the  Creator.  Is  it  so  for  woman  ? 
With  him  it  is  the  beginning  and  tile  end 
of  an  active  and  useful  life.  Is  it  so  with 
woman?  That's  one  of  the  questions  to 
be  met  and  settled. 

According  to  the  past  and,  in  many 
comm unities,  the  present  order  of  things, 
young  men  become  more  highly  educated 
— are  made  so  by  their  parents — than 
young  women ;  and  this  as  a  /natter  of 
course.  As  Miss  Phelps  puts  it:  "  Josiah 
plunges  into  calculus.'  and  Descartes ; 
Mary  subsides  into  custards  and  dish- 
water." The  reason  is  easily  found  in  those 
divergent  necessities  of  the  two  sexes, 
which  were  fixed  by  and  dependent  upon 
the  impe  rial   and  yet-lingering    customs 


of  the  Dark  Ages.  Woman,  as  the  house- 
hold servant  and  slave  of  man,  needed 
little  mental  culture  to  make  her  effective- 
ly perform  her  duties;  in  fact,  she  would  be 
more  likely  to  perform  menial  services 
uncomplainingly  if  her  head  were  ignor- 
ant, than  if  she  were  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  her  higher  and  nobler  capabilities. 
Man  as  the  "  ]ord  of  creation,"  as  the  con- 
servator and  promoter  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  mind  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  needed,  desired,  and  hence  ob- 
tained the  beautiful  processes  and  results 
of  education.  However  this  may  have 
done  for  the  past,  when  people  knew  no 
better,  it  will  not  do  now  when  the. race 
is  wiser.  Human  liberty  at  this  time 
means  more  than  the  right  to  vote.  It 
means  more  than  a  good  republican  form 
of  government.  It  means  more  than  well- 
executed  protective  laws.  It  means  more 
than  safety  to  property  ;  more  even — 
not  in  tim  sense  of  greater  but  other— 
than  the  liberty  of  conscience.  It  means 
the  right  of  every  one  to  enjoy  life,  and 
follow  after  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by 
means  of  such  a  full  cultivation  of  the 
whole  mind  as  the  individual  man  or  wo- 
man has  the  time,  means  and  inclination 
to  obtain.  It  is  the  right  to  intelligence 
irrespective  of  sex ;  the  facility  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  without  barriers 
of  class,  it  means  equality  of  opportunity 
among  both  sexes  and  for  all  humanity, 
to  fan  into  ilame  that  inner  spark  from  the 
tire  of  God,  dropped  by  Him  into  every 
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soul.  It  means  the  right  to  know  what- 
ever can  be  known;  whatever  the  intel- 
lect can  grasp  or  the  imagination  reach. 
The  immortal  mind  was  created  chainless. 
No  human  being,  prejudice,  custom,  or 
self-neglect  can  bind  it  down  and  be  guilt- 
less of  a  crime.  It  must  at  least  be  per- 
mitted, better  stimulated  to  progress  along 
that  infinite  scale  of  intelligence  which 
stretches  from  the  earth  of  the  infant  to 
the  throne  of  God.  Now  we  educate  a 
girl  less  because  she  is  a  girl.  We  fetter 
a  woman's  mind  because  it  is  the  mind  of 
a  woman.  We  set  up  an  aristocracy  of 
sex  in  this  matter  of  mental  attainment 
because  the  male  is  physically  the  strong- 
er. To  one  farmer,  or  even  professional 
man,  who  has  given  his  children  an  equal 
education  regardless  of  sex,  there  are 
perhaps  seven  who  have  not.  The  ideas 
of  the  seven  about  it  are,  I  hold,  those 
which  centuries  of  ignorance  have  en- 
forced and  exemplified,  but  which  are 
bound  to  give  way  under  the  present,  or 
at  least  the  next  century  of  justice.  Not 
long  since,  one  of  the  leading  magazines 
in  New  York  City,  Scril-aers  Monthly, 
contained  the  remarkable  statement  that,  a 
'limited  amount  of  education  was  just  as 
good  for  a  woman  as  more.'  Of  course 
the  genial,  courteous,  common-sense  Dr. 
Holland,  who  edits  Seribnerh,  did  not  write 
this,  but  &'man  did;  and  iris,  unfortunately, 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  men. 

It  seems  to  be  also  true  that  men  as  a 
class  are  even  aA-erse  to  educated  women. 
If  "  school-marms  "  are  not  now  held  in 
contempt,  it  is  not  because  they  have  not 
been  so  for  a  hundred  years  past.  Su- 
perior womanly  ability  rarely  gets  credit 
for  other  than  self-assertion.  It  is  cried 
down  on  principle  and  denied  in  fact. 

Now.  if  all  history  and  experience  fail 
to  sustain  the  proposition  that  woman  may 
rise  in  mind  equal,  if  not,  incases,  super- 
ior to  the  average  man,  then  we  own  we 
are  wrong  in  disbelieving  that  Providence 


made  radical  and  fundamental  distinctions 
in  the   capacities  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  denoted  them  by  sex.      If  it  be  clear 
that  the  wives  of  Ethelbert  and  Clovis, 
who  were   the    instruments   of  the    con- 
version  of    the  early   Anglo-Saxons    to 
Christianity;  Aspasia,  of  Greece,  to  whom 
Socrates,    the  philosopher,  Pericles,  the 
orator,  Phidias,  the  sculptor,  Damon,  the 
musician,   Euripides,   the  "  king  of  trage- 
dy,'7 and  the  wise  Plato  resorted   for  in- 
struction,   and  of   whom    they    obtained 
their  mental  inspiration  and  ideals  of  high 
art — she,  who  u  was  felt  as  a  soul  of  beau- 
ty going   through  every    department   of 
Athenian  life  and  society"  ;  Myrtis.  also  of 
Greece,  who    taught  Pindar    to  sing  his 
lasting  odes ;    Carmina,    five   times    the 
bearer  of  the  prize  of  poetry  in  contests 
with    male    Greek  competitors ;    Madam 
Guyon,  whose  learning,  genius  and  fame 
drew  the  great  Fenelon   into  her  confi- 
dence to  the  ■  extent  of  making  him  her 
open  apologist   before   her   persecutors; 
Joan  of  Arc,  whose  inspired  eye  quailed 
the  armies  of  all  France ;  Madame  Kru- 
der,  whose  genius  influenced,  even  mould- 
ed the  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who.  'besides  her 
other    attainments,   corresponded    at    an 
early  age  in  Greek;  Queen  Elizabeth,  not 
only    ruler  Of   England,    but   master    of 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  Greek; 
Mary,    Queen   of  Scots,   who  wrote  and 
spoke   six  different  languages  ;   Madame 
De  Stael,  whose  words  as  read  even  now 
have  burning  eloquence  ;  or,  to  come  to 
later   times,    Mrs.    Somerville,   Margaret 
Fuller,  Mrs.   llemans,   Mrs.   Child,  Lady 
Byron,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary,    Harriet    B.    Stowe,    Elizabeth  C. 
Stanton,    Mary   Clemmer    Ames,    Anna 
Dickinson,  George  Eliot,  Gail   Hamilton, 
Harriet  Hosmer.  Miss   Muhlbaeh,  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  the  host  like  them — if,  I 
say,  it  be  precisely  clear  that  these  were 
created    as   si  dumb,    driven  cattle,"  that 
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they  went  "  out  of  their  sphere  "  in  per- 
forming their  life  works,  andprove  wmrwrCs 

incapacity  for  any  hiyl>  trainiuij  of  the 
mental  faculties,  then  we  may  cease  to 
advocate  a  sex-equality  in  education  ;  but 
not  before. 

The  crying  down  of  woman's  mental 
abilities ;  the  teaching  her  by  precept, 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  men  help 
to  make,  that  the  limitations  of  her  intel- 
lectual powers  are,  first,  the  meagre  train- 
ing of  the  common-school  and  then  the 
four  walls  of  her  home,  have  their  effect  to- 
day on  multitudes  whom  we  know  and  hold 
dear.  To  prove  it,  do  as  I  now  do  :  think 
over  the  list  of  your  lady  acquaintances 
in  country  and  city,  and  place  them  all  in 
the  positions  they  have  reached,  or  are 
likely  to  reach  on  the  ladder,  of  useful 
knowledge.  Do  the  same  with  all  your 
male  acquaintances.  How  do  they  com- 
pare? Ah!  that  girl  left  school  with  vi- 
vacity of  mind  and  culture  of  power  only 
equalled  by  her  graces  of  heart.  She  mar- 
ried perhaps  a  farmer  whose  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  desire  for  dollars  made  him  not 
the  master  but  the  slave  of  body -work,  and 
he  made  her  the  same.  To-day  she  has 
some  of  her  heart-graces;  hut  her  mind 
is  far  less:  prepared  to  enjoy  the  -wondrous 
revelations  of  knowledge  in  books,  Art 
or  Nature,  than  when  she  was  a  school- 
girl She  has  receded;  she  will,  when 
she  comes  to  die,  press  the  threshold  of 
the  eternal  world  with  less  inclination  and 
less  power  than  she  had  in  her  childhood 
to  learn  the  alphabet  of  the  higher  mys- 
teries of  the  second  life.  Another  and 
another  have  done  the  same.  Others  are 
unmarried  and  destitute  of  usefulness  to 
anybody,  perhaps  almost  a  nuisance  to 
themselves.  Or,  if  they  are  useful,  it  is 
chiefly  in  housework,  and  not  in  the 
building  up  of  a  robust,  vitalizing,  influ- 
ential, ennobled  womanhood.  The  broth- 
ers of  all  these,  however,  progress,  un- 
less there  be  in  them  no  elements  of  pro 


gression.     If  they  are  brutes    they  will 
stay   so.     If  they  are  men,   they    warm 
with  the  friction  of  the  world,  they  grow 
knowing,  acute,  wise.     Thus  they  grow, 
even  if  they  are  farmers.     And  if  they 
try  other  occupations,  and  enter  the  law, 
the  ministry,  the  newspaper  office,  the  in- 
surance business — anything  of  that  kind 
—they  get  far  out  of  sight  of  their  sisters 
in   that    lii'e-desidcralum-,  the  training   of 
the  mind.  For  what  woman  might  readily, 
but  has  not   the  courage  to  accomplish, 
her's  is  the  blame.     For  what  is  impracti- 
cable by  custom  in  any  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, yet  right  and  necessary,  she  is  inti- 
tled  to  our  sympathy  and  relief.     In  this 
great    matter  of  education,    fathers    and 
husbands  and   brothers  must  reach  out  a 
helping  hand,  and   as  far  as  money  will 
go,  and  time,  and  schools,   and  colleges, 
and  books,  and  lectures,  and  good  socie- 
ty, woman  must  have  them,  in  abundance. 
As  heretofore  stated,  woman  has  now 
enlarged    powers  of  civil    and   business 
entity.     That  is  to  say,  the  State  permits 
the    exercise    of  larger   powers  in  these 
spheres.     To  meet  the  demand  of  these 
powers,  or  "  rights,"  she  needs  much  more 
wisdom  than  formerly.     When  she  could 
own    nothing,    practically  speaking,    she 
needed  not  to  know  how  to  keep  it.     Now 
that  she  can  own  property,  she  must  have 
wisdom  even  to  retain  it.     Not  a  few  men 
are  grasping,   selfish  creatures,   cruel   to 
the  widow  arid  to  woman-kind  in  general 
in  the"  matter  of  money.     They  keep  all 
they  get  'of  their  own  and  get  ail  they 
can  of  her's  without  shame.     Masculine 
chivalry  don't  come  into  play  often  when 
a  woman  has    dollars   which    craftily-dis- 
posed man  by  superior  intelligence    can 
pocket.     It  may  be  a  humiliating  reason, 
but  it  is  a  just  one  nevertheless,  that  wo- 
man needs  some  business    education    to 
prevent    roguery — in   short,   to  preserve 
her  own.      lint  she  needs  education  also 
to  enter  any  of  the  lucrative  business  em- 
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ployments.  What  can  womanly  ignor- 
ance achieve  amid  masculine  shrewdness 
and  superior  knowledge?  If  she  wants 
to  exhibit  her  capability  to  make  herself 
useful  in  any  department  of  art  or  science, 
she  can  only  do  it  through  the  same  door 
which  men  enter  to  do  it — that  of  an  edu- 
cated mind.  As  a  mother,  to  whom  God 
has  primarily  entrusted  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  moral  growth  of  her  children — -that 
wonderful  germ  of  the  race,  the  flower 
of  her  "bosom  and  of  her  hope — she  has 
responsibilities  ignorance  will  not  cancel. 
The  obligations  of  educated  matefnityare 
vast  as  humanity.  And  the  wife  who  will 
please,  elevate,  instruct  ennoble  her  hus- 
band, can  only  do  it  if  cultured.  She 
cannot  make  the  higher-type  home  but  by 
educated  thought. 

I  have  now  given  but  a  few  surface- 
thoughts  upon  this  great  subject  of  wo- 
man's opportunities.     They  were  written 


not  to  exhaust,  scarcely  to  discuss  the 
theme ;  but  rather  as  prefatory  ideas 
which  will  lead  to  a  more  thorough  and 
more  practical  survey  of  the  subject  by 
every  intelligent  reader  of  this  Magazine. 
It  is  a  mighty  problem — this  one  of  our 
human  life-work,  and  sex  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  necessity  for  studying  it,  and 
but  little  with  its  solution. 

Upon  the  greater  question  still,  that  of 
the  religious  education  of  women,  for 
which  she  seems  to  be  more  susceptible 
than  man,  I  say  nothing,  because  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  these  articles. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it.-  importance 
paramount  to  everything  else,  whether 
we  consider  its  bearings  upon  her  wel- 
fare, or  that  of  the  race,  which,  from  the 
birth  of  individuals  up,  she  influences  for 
good  or  evil,  in  their  moral  character, 
more  than  man.  Christian  wifehood, 
sisterhood,  motherhood,  vomanhood,  bear 
relations  to  the  most  golden  opportunities 
known  to  woman-kind.  V. 
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A  WEEK  passed  and  then,  as  Dr. 
Noyes  had  said,  the  Atley's  took 
up  their  abode  in  our  midst.  The  elder 
brother  was  not  with  them  upon  their  first 
arrival.  Wrhen  he  came  we  were  not  long 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Calling  upon 
us  he  begged  permission  to  abridge  any 
volume  of  ceremonies  that  might  have  a 
premeditated  existence.  •'  Leave  the 
ladies  to  themselves"  he  said  i4and  there 
was  a  probability  of  their  spending  months 
saying  '  How-do-you-do  ' ,1 

'•And  there  positively  must  be  a  gen- 
tleman or  gentlemen  in  someway  implica- 
ted to  pursuade  them  to  forego  ■  les  con- 
venances '  so  dear  to  their  hearts  " — it 
is  my  Father  who  vouchsafes  this  asser- 


tion ;  "in  a  word  " — he  continues — "to 
make  them  at  all  anxious  to  hasten  the  time 
when  intercourse  shall  be  entirely  friend- 
ly and  social."  Such  an  insinuation 
must  of  course  be  rebuked,  and  it  falls  to 
my  mother's  lot  to  refute  it  since  Mr. 
Alley  laughingly  admits — ';  You  should 
know  best  Mr.  Lowell — you  have  had 
more  experience  than  the  rest  of  us,' 
while  I  maintain  a  strict  silence,  having 
no  positive  disclaimer  to  utter  which 
would  bear  the  stamp  of  truth. 

We  return  with  Frank  Alley  to  Avoca, 
to  hud  it  peopled  with  shadows  no 
longer — for  light,  and  life  and  music 
have  latterly  routed  them.  Some  chang- 
es have  been  made  and  the  house  wears 
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a  most  habitable  aspect.  I  am  almost 
surprised  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished towards  this  and  in  so  short  a 
time.  Even  the  hanging  baskets,  filled 
with  graceful  vines,  and  hammock  swings 
have  dropped  imo  their  appropriate 
places. 

Through  the  lace-draped  windows  I 
see  a  lady  at  the  piano,  and,  as  our  foot- 
steps approach,  she  ceases  playing  to 
listen,  as  one  is  apt  to  do ;  then  rises  to 
meet  us  when,  in  a  moment  more,  we 
enter  the  room.  It  is  Louise,  and  Ella 
is  also  present.  I  recognize  them  im- 
mediately, guided  again  by  Dr.  Noyes, 
who  has  mentioned  "Ella,  Louise  and 
Madeline,"  but  Madeline  is  not  yet  with 
us.  Louise  is  more  particularly  my 
companion  during  this  first  call,  which 
she  is  also  destined  to  be  as  our 
acquaintance  progresses.  For  in  ail  so- 
ciety, intercourse  between  individuals, 
associated  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
general  as  it  may  seem,  gravitates  inevi- 
tably toward  that  which  is  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  perfect  form — the  dual, 
composed  of  one  and  another;  foreshad- 
owing, setting  forth  may  we  not  believe, 
some  perfected  union  of  souls,  or  the  two 
in  one  which  lie  has  ordained  from  the 
beginning. 

Ella,  sitting  opposite  myself  while  she 
converses  with  my  mother,  is  striking!}' 
pretty,  from  her  head,  wreathed  with  yel- 
low hair,  to  the  feet,  of  which  we  catch 
occasional  glimpses,  (since  thore  is  no 
sort  of  repose  about  her  manner,)  and 
concerning  which  we  have  an  intuitive 
certainty  that  they  are  exceptionally 
small  arsd  dainty.  The  sparkling  steel 
stars  in  her  slipper  rosettes  proclaim  this 
latter  .fact  not  less,  perhaps,  than  does 
the  otherwise  symmetrical  form  confirm 
it.  She  is  totally  unlike  her  brother. 
Louise  is  his  sister  more  especially  by 
reason  of  family  resemblance.  She  is 
larger,  more  stylish  than  Ella,  handsome, 
II 


rather  than  pretty.  But  Madeline,  sur- 
passed by  both  of  her  sisters  in  merely 
physical  beauty,  attracts  me  more  than 
either  of  them.  She  is  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  has  more  cares  than  they, 
which  abundantly  excuses  her  for  not 
coming  to  us  immediately.  Her  father 
has  also  been  detained  for  similar  rea- 
sons, but  he  enters  while  she  is  speaking. 
Our  visit  is  a  very  agreeable  one,  and' 
upon  leaving  I  think  that  Mr.  Alley's 
first,  or  rather  second  efforts  to  effect  an 
abridgement  have  been  successful.  I 
have  foreseen  that  Louise  will  be  my 
friend  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  I 
would  have  chosen  Madeline ;  and  yet 
not  so,  for  we  cannot  choose  our  friends, 
and  have  them  by  virtue  of  such  choice. 
-When  mutual,  unless  it  be  followed  by 
m  harmonious  development  of  thought 
ami  feeling  that  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  basis  for  selection,  the 
act  itself  is  evidence  of  a  passing  fancy 
—  nothing  more.  And  I  come  to  know 
that  Madeline  may  not  be  my  friend ; 
there  is  too  great  a  distance  between  us. 
I  am  a  girl,  and  she  is  a  woman.  Years 
have  not  made  the  difference;  what  is  it, 
then,  that  has  caused  it?  By  what  way 
has  she  come?  'What  hand  has  guided 
her,  leading  her  to  thread  intricate  ways, 
which  to  me  remain  still  untrod,  unknown 
labyrinths?  That  she  has  good  sense  I 
know.  1  read  it  in  the  confident  calm 
of  her  manner,  in  a  self-trust  that  is  nei- 
ther self-consciousness  nor  self-conceit, 
and.,  more  plainly,  in  the  spirit  that  looks 
-  out  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  speaks  in  the 
even,  musical  tones  of  her  voice. 

We  will  not  seek  each  other's  com- 
panionship, but  my  admiration  for  her  is 
not  diminished  because  of  this.  I  still 
am  pleased  to  follow  her  graceful  move- 
ments, to  listen  for  her  voice,  to  be  glad 
when  she  addresses  me.  Frank  calls 
her,  'Sister.'  Louise  is  always  'Louise.' 
Ella  is  'Miss  Mix,'  'Kitten,'  and  has  a 
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thousand  and  one  other  names  by  turns. 

Croquet  at  first,  is  the  foster-mother 
of  our  intimacy.  Morning  and  afternoon 
we  roll  balls,  becoming  acquainted  in  the 
meantime.  Afterward  it  gradually  slips 
into  the  background  f  we  become  less  in- 
terested in  our  games ;  and,  when  the 
weather  gets  very  much  warmer,  we 
abandon  them  entire!}'. 

"There  are  no  hikes,  neither  rivers 
hereabouts,  but  there  are  mountains,  yon- 
der. At  all  events  a  brook  glides  peace- 
fully by  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  just  below 
here,  on  whose  wooded  banks,  as  you 
have  heard,  Miss  Agnes  and  I  first  made 
each  other's  acquaintance.'1 

44  Well,  what  of  all  that?"  says  Louise. 

4vLet  these  be  made  the  objective 
points  of  some  excursions,"  continues 
Frank,  dramatically.  "My  friends,  we 
are  not  doing  our  duty  by  ourselves.  A 
summer  in  the  country,  without  picnics, 
without  mountain  climbing,  entirely  des 
titute  of  sunrise  views,  preposterous ! 
Young  ladies,  you  have  no  enterprise.7' 

"But  you  have,  Frank,"  Ella  answers 
persuasively,  "and  it  would  be  so  nice  ; 
not  to  have  very  large  parties  you  know, 
only  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  besides 
yourself       Arrange    it,     won't     you?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  says  Frank.  "  Miss  Ag- 
nes and  myself,  Louise  and  one  gentle- 
man, Ella  and  some  other  gentleman, — 
two  gentleman  to  be  invited.  Why  can't 
you  be  exact — a  party  of  six?  " 

Louise  does  not  exactly  approve  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  therefore  mod- 
ifies it,  making  the  number  to  be  required 
larger,  some  other  ladies  being  included. 
I  am  able  to  inform  them  concerning  the 
places  usually  visited  on  suck  occasions, 
and  am  glad  to  say  that  our  mountains 
do  not  lack  picturesque  beauty. 

Our  first  expedition  is  a  noted  success, 
and  others  follow  in  its  wake.  Indeed, 
we  become  earnest  suitors  of  the  god- 
dess Pleasure,  and  are  constantly  wooing 


her  smiles.  Nor  is  our  mistress  over-coy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  continually  bestows 
upon  us  the  light  of  her  countenance, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  bask  in  her  gra- 
cious sunshine. 

My  cup  of  life — physical  life — seems 
full  to  overflowing.  Each  day  is  a  joy  in 
itself,  with  a  glad  looking-forward  to  the 
morrow.  Breathing  in  with,  the  morning 
breezes  a  glad,  buoyant  inspiration,  the 
after-day  brings  delicious  languor  and 
repose,  which  the  Summer  heat  partly 
induces,  and  therefore  excuses.  And. 
in  the  evening,  renewed  vivacity  seeks 
and  finds  its  varied  outlets.  Compan- 
ionship suited  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances adds  its  paramount  charm,  while 
ever  at  my  side,  in  walks  and  drives,  I 
have  a  cavalier,  handsome  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  girlish  demand, 
always  kind  and  attentive,  at  times  some- 
thing more  than  either.  It  is  the  life  of 
a  wood-nymph  which  I  fully  and  freely 
taste;  but  wood-uymphs  have  no  souls. 

The  brightest  days  are  liable  to  be  in- 
vaded by  showers.  Such  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  brings  to  nought  our  plans 
for  one  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
flowers  and  trees  are  refreshed  by  the 
abundant,  waters  of  the  storm,  and  it  may 
'  be  a  little  dust  ot  sameness  is  also  dis- 
posed of  to  the  benefit  of  our  social 
health.  Disappointments  act  as  tonics 
occasionally — when  they  are  not  of  too 
frequent  occurrence.  When  the  clouds 
disperse,  the  evening  that  follows  is 
beautifully  clear  and  cool.  Yet  I  re- 
.  main  within  doors.  A  lady  wearing 
what  she  is  pleased  to  consider  a  pretty 
summer-robe  does  not  care  to  venture 
out  soon' alter  a  shower,  but  others  may 
come  to  her.  Sometimes  she  confident- 
ly expects  them  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I 
was  not  free  from  such  an  expectation, 
yet  could  scarcely  say  that  it  was  fulfilled 
when  in  my  visitor  I  recognized  Dr. 
Noves.     Not  that  he  is  unwelcome,  oh! 
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no — did  I  not  say  disappointments  arc 
sometimes  tonics?  and  hi  this  case  the 
fact  may  have  a  demonstration.  The  un- 
familiar sound  of  his  greeting  words, 
" Miss  Agnes!  and  alone!  Why  I  am 
glad,"  is  peculiarly  pleasant.  Unfamiliar, 
I  repeat;  for  does  not  a  friend's  voice, 
when  intended  for  your  ear  alone,  take 
new  tones  that  adapt  themselves  espe- 
cially to  yourself?  and  of  late  I  have  not 
often  heard  them  thus  addressing  me. 

"I  am  tired,"  he  says,  taking  possess- 
ion, of  an  easy  chair,  and  disposing  of 
himself  in  a  position  confirmatory  of  this 
last  remark.  Some  previous  conversa- 
tion has  taken  place,  when  he  asks, — - 

'•'Won't  you  favor  me  with  some 
music?  " 

"But  I  would  rather  talk,"  I  answer 
perversely. 

"  Maybe  that  was  the  music  I  wished 
for  most — the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Whether  it  sings  or  speaks,  what  matter  ? 
So  talk,  Miss  Agnes,  tell  me  everything 
you  know  which  I  may  care  to  hear."    . 

"A  well  considered  clause  was  that 
last,  since  without  it  your  request  might 
not  have  been  considered  strictly  mod- 
est; with  it  my  power?  of  discrimination 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  care  to  exert  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent. I'll  sing  therefore,  Dr.  Noyes. 
What  shall  it  be?" 

"Anything  and  everything  you  may 
choose.     I  will  not  tire." 

Though  employed  with  his  entertain- 
ment, my  thoughts  are  not  all  for  my 
friend.  They  wander,  and  it  may  be  he 
has  noted  their  tendency.  At  anyrate, 
he  says,  when  my  song  has  ceased  : 

"Miss  Agnes,  once  I  was  young  and 
impressible;  now  I  am  neither  in  any 
extreme  sense  of  these  terms.  Some- 
time I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  were 
the  dangers  of  that  former  state,  as  taught 
to  me  by  experience."  He  speaks  seri- 
ously, and  1  feel  anxious    to  hear   that 


which  he  has  it  in   his  thought  to  com- 
municate.    So  I  say: 

"Why  'sometime?1  let  it  be  now" — 
but  here  we  are  interrupted.  Frank 
Atley  enters,  and  some  others  join  us, 
and  our  special  intercourse  is  at  an  end. 
Nor  do  we  have  an  opportunity  in  a  long, 
long  while,  to  take  up  again  the  broken 
thread  of  our  converse;  and  then,  when 
I  refer  to  it,  Dr.  Noyes  does  not  yet  see 
fit  to  make  the  '  sometime '  now.  I  feel 
that  the  indefinite  period  is  farther  oft' 
than  ever;  farther,  perhaps,  than  lie  had 
thought  of  its  being,  when  he  at  first 
made  known  his  desire  to  give  me  his 
confidence. 

Summer  has  given  place  to  Winter,  five 
months  having  intervened  between  these 
two  interviews.  Unexpected  events  de- 
manded his  attention  elsewhere,  and,  in 
consequence  of  them,  he  has  been  away 
from  his  home  during  this  time.  I  do 
not  exactly  understand  his  reserve,  but 
he  shows  no  disposition  to  throw  any 
•  light  upon  its  cause.  Otherwise  his  man- 
ner toward  me  lias  not  suffered  any 
change,  and  I  am  quite  my  old  self,  al- 
though, as  people  say,  "things  have  hap- 
pened "  since  our  last  meeting,  and  we 
are  both  aware  of  them.  I  sit  and  think- 
over  these  "happenings"  when  I  am  left 
alone ;  go  over  them  as  they  transpired. 
They  are  not  unpleasant  recollections. 
The  first  bikes  me  back  to  that  Summer's 
evening,  after  the  rain.  The  perfume  of 
roses  is  now,  and  will  always  be  mingled 
with  it.  Two,  perfect  after  their  kind, 
filled  a  vase  of  the  centre-table,  one  a 
damask,  the  other  a  delicate  cream-col- 
ored beauty.  Placing  them  there  I  had 
noticed  a  likeness  in  their  difference 
traceable  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
their  leaves;  also  in  the  blending  shades 
of  tints  that  in  themselves  were  dissimi- 
lar. We— Frank  and  I — have  come  to- 
gether at  the  table,  and  he  draws  the 
roses  toward  himself,  saying: 
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li  'Who  knows  the  secret  of 'the  rose? 
Deep  in  her  silent  heart  it  glows..'" 

while  with  gentle  touches  he  tries  to 
force  apart  the  tightly-folded  petals  of 
the  fairy  flower. 

".Don't,"  I  say,  "that  is  sacrilege.'' 

"And  unnecessary  sacrilege,  for  " — his 
voice  sounds  tender  and  low — "I  think  I 
know  the  secret  of  the  rose.  Agnes, 
darling,  may  I  tell  it  yon?  Will  you 
speak  with  me  of  its  revelations  some- 
time?" 

And  this  the  second  of  two  '  sometimes,' 
which  in  one  evening  I  have  been  told 
to  anticipate,  soon  realizes  itself.  A 
night  and  a  day  in  which  its  possible  rev- 
elations are  constantly  present  to  my 
thought,  and  then  they  take  positive 
form,  Frank  seeks  mo  again,  and  lead- 
ing me  to  the  roses  that  are  not  yet 
withered,  says : 

"Their  secret,  it  is  Love.  I  have 
learned  of  it;  have  you?  "  and  with  my 
cheek  leaning  against  his  I  make  my 
answer : 

"I  think  I  have." 

"Hove  I  found  my  wife ?  " 

"It  may  be  even  so" — and  I  am  thus 
betrothed,  and  become  perfectly  content 
forthwith.  That  which  has  been  vogue 
and  unsettled  is  new  more  clearly  defined. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  be  able  to  look 
one's  destiny  in  the  face,  rather  than  be 
obliged  to  speculate  concerning  we  hard- 
ly know  what  My  'Fate'  has  come  to 
me;  my  future  is  quite  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.  How  pleasant  it  is,  relieved 
from    thoughts    connected   therewith,    in 

Concluded  'in 


the  Present  to  "  eat,  drink  and  be  merry !" 
My  mother  tells  me,  when  this  comes 
to  her  knowledge : 

"  You  arc  dealing  with  serious  matters, 
Agnes.  Do  not  treat  them. lightly."  And 
listening  to  her  advice  I  would  give  them 
due  heed  ;  therefore  I  reflect.  True,  the 
growth  of  my  love  has  not  been  realized 
through  pain  and  serious  thought,  nor  has 
it  brought  rapture  and  peace  unknown 
before.  It  is  hardly  the  ideal  Love  of 
which  I  have  dreamed.  Yet  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  is  real  and  true,  neverthe- 
less. At  anyrate,  I  do  not  care  to  fathom 
it  with  such  scrupulous  exactness.  Like 
Phcebe  Gary  I  hate  responsibility,  Alice 
Cary  said  of  her :  "  Could  she  conscien- 
tously  have  done  so,  Phcebe  would  have 
been  a  Catholic,  that  she  might  have  given 
all  her  doubts  into  the  keeping  of  an  In- 
fallible Church."  Less  enlightened  than 
•she,  .1  am  quite  ready  in  this  emergency 
to  take  Society^  conscience  for  my  own  ; 
and  I  hear  no  warning  voice  in  all  its 
congratulations  which  goes  to  convince 
me  that  I  am  favored  of  Fortune  Sure 
ly  so  mnch  experience  could  not  be  at 
fault.  Moreover,  had  I  not  heard  a  good 
and  wise  man  say,  "  Natural  affinity  is 
born,  Spiritual  affinity  is  made?  "  And 
again,  "  The  illusion  of  Youth  is  the  de- 
liberate sagacity  of  God ;  monstrous  fore- 
thought is  out  of  place."  Surely  I.  was 
justified  in  dismissing  all  doubts  as  rain. 
-Who  cares  to  question  the  sagacity  of 
God,  even  when  it  speaks  through  the 
dubious  mists  of  a  'youthful  illusion?' 

S.  M. 

Next  Number. 
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GLADDEN!)  by  birds 
And  song  of  a  rill ; 
Shaded  by  trees 
On  a  little  hill, 
The  old  house  stands. 

Cov'red  with  moss 
For  many  a  year, 
Under  its  eaves 
The  birds,  without  fear, 
Rear'd  their  young. 

Deserted  its  halls : 
But  where  are  the  feet 
"Which  made  them  glad 
With  their  music  sweet? 
Where  have  they  gone  ? 


Under  the  sod, 
By  daises  crowned  ; 
Some  are  hidd'n 
Beneath  the  ground. 
But  are  they  there? 


Singing  the  songs 
Which  angels  sing, 
In  the  glad  choir 
Their  voices  ring. 
Yes,  they  are  there. 


The  old  house  stands 
Dreary  and  lone : 
The  last  foot  has  crossed 
The  old  door-stone : 
But  the  old  house  stands. 


Virus. 
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T]  M  0  T  H  Y  T  A  C  K  T  U  T  0  R,  the 
Tewksbury  tanner,  took  Tabitha 
Tofcten,  the  talented  tapestry  trimmer,  to 
the  town  Tallahassee,  to  try  Tobias'  Ther- 
apeutics. They  traveled  the  turnpike  to 
Toledo,  then  the  tree-tops  to  Tennessee, 
then  the  tow-path  to  the  Tombigbee  ;  then 
two  tempornry  two-horse  teams  took  them 
to  Tuscaloosa;  then  the  telegraph  to  Tal- 
lahassee. Thoroughly  tired,  they  turned 
to  the  "Trambone  Tavern,"  to  take  their 
tea.     Thinking  the  turnips  tasted  too  tart, 


trouble;  tiring  their  tongues  talking  to- 
gether, till  the  telegraph  told  them  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  time.  Twelve ! 
u  Truly,"  thought  they,  "'tis  time  to 
think." 

Then  Tabitha,  took  the  toothache.  Tim- 
othy told  the  tourist  to  take  twenty  thim 
ble-fuls  tobacco.  Tabitha  trembled  that 
Timothy  thought  thus.  Thereupon,  Tim- 
othy took  two  tumblers  turpentine,  trick- 
led them  through  two  thicknesses  tangled 
tobacco    twist;    then,    tying    two    tarred 


Timothy  told  the  tavern-tender  to  take  turnips  to  the  tongs,  trampled  the  tar,  turn- 
them  to  the  toads.  Thereupon  the  ta-  ips,  tongs,  tobacco,  turpentine,  thoroughly 
vern-tender  took  Timothy's  things,  thrust  together;  then,  taking  the  toothache-tor- 
mented tourist,  the  thoughtless  tanner 
thrust  the  total  trash  through  Tabitha's 
throat.  This  took  Tabitha's  temper. 
Taking  the  tongs,  the  termagant  trounced 
the  Tewksburian  terribly,  threatening  to 
turn  Tallahassee   topsy-turvy,   to    tangle 


them  through  the  toll-gate;  then  turned 
to  trounce  the  tanner.  This  terrified  the 
travellers  They  took  to  their  trampers, 
travelling  the  town  through,  trying  to 
take  the  tavern  they  thought  tarty.  Thus 
thev    took    to    themselves    tremendous 
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Tim's  top-knot,  to  tear  the  tanners  trou- 
sers to  ten  thousand  tatters,  to  thrust  Timo- 
thy's thoughtless  thinker  through  the  tin 
tea-pot  top. 

Thus  threatened,  Timothy,  terrified, 
tremblingly  turned  toward  Tewksbury, 
taking  the  through  train  to  Tennessee. 
Then  the  tanners  thoughts  turned  to 
Texas.  Thither  the  tourists  traveled. 
Then  the  trumphant  tanner  took  to  tinker- 


ing tin  tea-pots,  to  tickling  tree-toads,  to 
trying  to  teach  the  Texans  to  talk  the 
Turkish  tongue.  To  Tabitha,  too,  the 
tables  turned.  The  toothache  terminated, 
thanks  to  Timothy's  tobacco  tincture. 
Then  Tommy  Thompson,  the  telegrapher, 
tried  to  turn  the  tourisi's  thoughts  to  tele- 
graphing. This  temptation  triumphed. 
Tabitha  turned  telegraph-tender. 
Thus  terminates  this  tearful  tale. 

G.  P. 


SORROW. 


-y  CANNOT  tell  thee  as  I  ought. 

_1_     Be  quiet :  let  thy  tears  not  fall. 
0  father  dear  !  the  word  I've  brought 

Is  fraught  with  sorrow  to  us  all. 
Yet  trials  must  come  e'en  on  thy  head  : 
0  father  dear!  our  old  Uncle's  dead! 


H. 
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~YT"7~E  HATE  now  had  a  half-year's  experi- 
VV  ence  in  conducting  a .home  Magazine, 
with  precisely  what  hope  for  the  future  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  enterprise  seems 
to  have  earned  many  warm-hearted  friends,  but 
has  lacked  that  more  substantial  encouragement 
which  it  must  have  to  succeed.  That  our  list 
of  subscribers  has  more  than  trebled  since  we 
started  out  with  the  first  number  is  a  matter  of 
gratification,  but — we  soy  it  frankly — that  it 
must  yet  be  increased  largely  ere ,  the  close  of 
the  year,  before  we  will  be  warranted  to  enter 
upon  the  second  volume.  The  subscription  price 
for  a  Magazine,  in  book  form  as  it  must  be,  is 
low,  aud  the  expenses  great.  We  might  with 
much  justice  complain  that  our  business  men 
do  not  patronize  its  advertising  pages  as  they 
should,  but  our  chief  cause  for  discouragement 


hasbeen  in  the  untrust  worthiness  and  scarcity 
of  agents  to  obtain  subscribers.  It  has  been 
impossible  up  to  this  time  to  make  a  canvass  of 
certain  quarters  of  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
Counties,  either  because  agents  could  not  be  se- 
cured, or,  after  promising  faithfully,  they  have 
failed  to  act.  As  human  nature  is  at  present 
constituted,  men  need  to  be  induced  by  reason- 
ing face  to  face,  to  spend  money  for  literature. 
Other  tilings  will  promptly  call  forth  from  their 
pockets  their  spare  dollars,  and  those  they  have 
not  to  spare.  But  to  get  them  to  put  their 
names  down  for  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book, 
they  must  be  personally  il  interviewed,"  and  are 
then  often  captured  only  by  skillful  lassoing. 
We  are  sorry  that  so  few  who  take  and  delight, 
in  Ouk  Home  will  not  express  their  admiration 
by  sending  us  the  names  of  their  neighbors.    If 
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every  present  subscriber  would  send  one  name 
more,  our  success  would  be  guaranteed.  Of  course 
we  understand  how  '•  hard"  the  tunes  have  been ; 
how  little  moaey  is  afloat,  etc.  But  a  harvest 
is  to  come  to  the  farmers.  It  is  promised;  if 
not  this  year,  then  the  next.  And  we  venture 
to  say  that  in  ten  years  from  this  time  uo  one 
who  now  thinks  he  cannot  support  a  home 
Magazine  by  giving  two  dollars  per  annum  will 
know  the  difference.  Same  of  the  reasons  against 
subscribing  urged  by  those  whose  financial 
ability  and  position  in  society  should  have  made 
them  promptly  respond  to  our  first  call,  strike 
us  as 'having  a  soft  and  sometimes  ludicrous 
side.  Let  us  see  how  they  look  in  print ;  that 
is  the  best  test  of  their  weight  and  value.  As 
instances,  we  give  the  following,  all  from  men 
alk  to  subscribe : 

A.  says:  "I  am  about  to  move,  and  would 
rather  wait  till  we  get  to  rights.  I  don't  want 
to  pmt  you  to  the  trouble  of  changing  my  Post 
Oi'riee  address." 

B.  says:  "The  price  of  grain  is  solo  v."  [Our 
agent  answers:  "Pay  in  three  months.  You 
are  good;  Til  wait  for  your  new  harvest."]  B. : 
'■  I'd  rather  pay  the  cash;  don't  like  to  subscribe 
without  it."  [Pretty  sensible,  perhaps,  after 
all,  if  it  were  not  an  excuse.'] 

C.  says:  "It  is  now  coming  the  time  of  year 
when  we  can't  read.  Next  Winter  I'll  think 
of  it." 

D.  says:  "  A  paper  once  started  here  [Bound 
Brook],  "and  broke  after  the  publisher  got  his 
money.  We'll  see  you  on,  first,  and  be  sure 
you'll  survive." 

E.  says:   "I  am  not   interested  in    history. 

Excuse  me,"' 

F.  says  :   "It  is  too  dear.     If  it   were  one 

dollar  I'd  take  it." 

G.  says :  "  I  take  too  many  papers  now.  Can't 
think  of  another." 

H.  says:  "A  literary  enterprise  of  this  kind 
cannot  live  in  Somerviiie.  It  must  die.  I  can't 
help  you." 

I.  says :  "  My  oat  crop  was  a  failure  last  year. 
I  can't  do  it." 

J.  says:  "My  peach  prospect  is  bad.  I  may 
have  none.     Can't  subscribe." 

And  so  we  might  go  on  summarizing  from  the 
reports  of  our  agents  and  from  our  personal 
knowledge.  But  there  is  a  brighter  picture. 
Others  take  aud  stand  by  the  Magazine  ;  have 
done  so  from  the  first.  We  wish  we  had  space 
here  to  give  the  testimonials  we  have  received. 
Of  course  most  of  these  have  been  by  word  of 


mouth  from  men  and  women  as  we  have  casu 
ally  met  them;  yet  we  have  mauy  others  which 
were  put  incidentally  into  business  letters. 
They  all  run  much  as  the  following  three  or 
four  samples,  which  happen  to  be  at  hand.  We 
do  not  hunt  up  more  because  we  have  not  such 
faith  in  testimonials  as  to  believe  they  alone  will 
accomplish  great  results.  For,  after  all,  every 
publication  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  intrin- 
stic  merits. 

Rev.  John.  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  of  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  wrote:   "  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Our 
Home,  and  think  it  does  you  great  credit.     I" 
wish  you  a  great  success." 

John  Plane,  M.D.,  of  rerryville,  Hunterdon 
County,  writes:  "I  approve  of  the  Home,  wish 
it  success,  and  will  do  what  little  I  can  for  it." 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Pattern,  of  Albany,  N-Y.,  said: 
"  I  will  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise." 
A.  J.  Mellick,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  wrote: 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  ....  the 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  established  in  one  of 
our  smaller  New  Jersey  towns  a  magazine  of 
so  much  literary  merit." 

Rev,  Geo.  S.  Mott,  of  Fieraington,  said:  "It 
is  so  much  a  home  production  as  to  appeal  to 
our  aid.  The  idea  of  the  Magazine  is  good.  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  patronage." 

Rev.  Chas.  II.  Pool,  of  Bedminster,  said:  "I 
like  the  first  number ;  hope  your  enterprise  will 
be  a  grand  success." 

These,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  a  sample. 
And  putting  all  the  written  beside  the  spoken 
words,  we  take  some  courage,  and  almost  dare 
to  hope  good  things  of  the  next  half-year. 

Ouii  neighbor.  New  Brunswick  has  an  His- 
torical Club,"  with  Garnet  Adrain,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent. A  short  time  since  they  had  their  annual 
meeting,  at  which  various  entertaining  topics 
were  essayized  and  poetized  by  those  appointed 
to  treat  them.  More  lately,  they  had  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Prof.  David  Murray,  of  Rutger's 
College,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  take 
charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  that  Em- 
pire. Prominent  guests  from  abroad  were  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  a  happy  day  for  that  staid  old 
Dutch  city.  A  Club,  of  this  nature  is  precisely 
what  we  need  in  Somerset  and  Hunterdon,  (aud, 
for  that  matter,  in  every  County  in  New  Jersey.) 
Who  will  start  in  the  project?  Or  is  there  not 
public  spirit  enough  in  our  people— enough  of 
veneration  for  the  past,  and  love  for  the  present, 
to  induce  them  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
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history  which  may  otherwise  be  lost?  "We  are 
doing  what  little  we  can  to  accomplish  some- 
thing m  aa  historical  direction  ;  but  a  GJlab  can 
do  more,  and  our  columns  wo  will  cheerfully 
open  to  everything  new  that  maybe  brought  to 
light. 

— The  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholder.-,  is  an  in- 
stitution which  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  This  has  been  the  opinion 
of  sensible  people  for  some  time;  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  abolition  being  simply  the 
want  of  a  better  substitute.  It  is  composed 
generally — not  always — ot  the  most  ignorant 
business  man  in  each  Township,  and  the  one 
who  has  the  most  axes  to  grind  in  the  way  of 
performing,  and  getting  personal  ft  lends  to  per- 
form work  for  the  County.  Large  bills  are  paid 
by  committees  of  two  or  three  who  do  not  ex- 
amine closely  into  thorn  ;  the  same  committees 
do  most  important  work  without  any  record  of 
it  being  made;  honest  bills  often  are  delayed 
payment  for  months,  and  bad  ones  are  promptly 
passed  upon ;  no  system  of  paying  the  bills  of 
the  County  officers  prevails:  and  so  we  might 
enumerate  a  page  of  evils  traceable  to  the  in- 
stitution known  as  the  ''Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders," or  to  the  loose  laws  regulating  its  con- 
duct, or  to  both.  The  best  substitute  we  do  not 
know.  Whether  the  Board  should  be  larger  or 
smaller,  or  whether  it  should  remain  as  it  is, 
with  reformatory  provisions  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning its  action,  and,  in  addition,  a  stated  salary 
attached  to  the  office  of  Freeholder  instead  of 
a  per  diem,  are  questions  worthy  of  immediate 
attention.  Something  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
either  plan.  But  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to 
be  in  getting  good  men  to  serve  in  the  Board. 
We  opine  that  the  secret  lies  much  in  the  parsi- 
monious pay.  A  man  of  good  business  quali- 
fications cannot  afford  to  become  an  officer  of  the 
County  for  two  dollars  per  day.  It  is  almost  an 
insult  to  ask  itofhirn.  But  make  it  five,  and  we 
will  secure  him.  And  had  we  not  better  pay  this 
premium — if  you  choose  to  call  it  that— -on  Irst- 
class  business  men  and  secure  their  services, 
and  feel  secure  as  to  the  expenditure  of  our  pub- 
lic moneys,  than  to  pay  five  or  ten  times  that 
premium  out  in  extravagant  outgoes' — the  re- 
sult of  stupidity  and  corruption?  Singularly 
enough,  one  of  the  many  funny  Ideas  which 
people  have  about  our  public  officers  is  that  a 
Chosen  Freeholder  must  be  a  mason  by  trade, 
or  carpenter,  and  understand  exactly  the  con- 
struction of  bridges.  Which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  a  man  who  deals  in  wagons  must  be  a 


blacksmith,  whcelright  and  carriage-trimmer. 
Nonsense.  As  a  rule,  the  less  masons  and  car- 
penters we  have  for  Freeholders  the  better.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  both  Somerset  and  Hunter- 
don Counties  that.  A  good,  coramon-sensc  busi- 
ness man  can  sell  a  bridge,  and  bind  the  construc- 
tor to  build  it  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner  as 
well  as  a  mason;  and  he  is  far  less  likely  to  put 
his  own  finger  into  the  pic  of  work  and  pay, 
and  thus  do  precisely  what  the  law  says  ho  shall 
not  do.  Lot  us  have  then,  we  rcpieat,  some 
change  in  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  which  will  be  radical.  But  almost 
any  alteration  in  the  present  system  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

— Another  crying  evil,  of  wka*k  every  one 
is  cognizant,  but  which  no  one  tries  to  remedy, 
is  the  present  manner  of  working  our  public 
roads.  Whoever  travels  upon  them  at  all  will 
call  up  to  mind  as  he  reads  this  paragraph  rem- 
iniscences of  "  chuck-holes,"  mud,  ruts,  stones, 
etc.,  running  through  ail  his  path-way  of  life, 
checkering  every  Spring  day,  and  many  Winter 
and  Summer  ones.  Only  look  at  it.  Many  peo- 
ple spend  half  the  nours  of  every  day  on  the 
road.  Others  a  quarter.  All  use  the  roads 
more  or  less,  for  convenience,  for  necessity,  or 
for  pleasure.  In  fact,  we  don't  go  up  stairs  in 
our  houses,  the  most  of  us,  oftener  than  we 
travel  upon  the  road.  Yet  our  stairs  are  smooth, 
free  from  impediments,  clean  blow  would  it 
be  to  have  a  cart-load  of  stones  sprinkled  over 
them,  and  through  all  the  house  ?  Just  the 
same,  it  seems,  to  us,  as  to  have  stones  on  the 
road,  to  say  nothing  of  ruts  and  chucks.  Seri- 
ously, indeed,  we  believe  travelling  by  carriage 
is  robbed  of  more  than  half  its  pleasures  by 
bad  roads.  And  why  are  the  roads  bad?  Be- 
cause, under  the  present  laws,  the  overseers  of 
the  highways  may  work  them  as  they  please, 
when  they  please,  and  in  the  manner  they  please. 
In  the  Spring,  when  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground,  seed-time  is  at  hand,  aiuKto  planting 
the  overseer  and  fanners  at  once  go,  as  if  Provi- 
dence scanted  their  time  fur  it.  That  lasts,  say, 
till  the  middle  of  May,  or  first  of  June.  If 
previously  the  overseer  attempts  to  do  anything 
to  the  roads,  the  farmers  say,  "  You  must  wait. 
We  can't  go  on  the  road  now.  nor  our  teams." 
As  they  have  the  right  bylaw  to  "work  out 
their  tax,"  of  course  the  overseer  goes  home, 
and  waits.  In  the  meantime  wagons  break  their 
springs,  horses  are  subject  to  wear  and  tear, 
(and  drivers  too),  and  everybody  goes  in  mourn- 
ing over  tho  "  condition  of  the  road."     To  illus- 
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trate,  we  know  of  no  less  than  four  important 
thoroughfares*  in  Somerset  and  Hunterdon,  and 
we  presume  there  have  boon  four  times  four, 
which  the  past  Winter  and  Spring  have  been  in 
a  condition  well  described  as  :i  awful."  It 
ought  to  be  lucky  for  the  overseers  of  these 
particular  four  roads  if  they  are  not  yet  indicted 
for  their  responsibility,  but  that  thing  seldom 
occurs.  And  when  these  roads  are  "improved," 
it  is  by  throwing  on  them  stones  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  head,  covering  them  up  with  sod  plough- 
ed up  from  the  gutter  and  turned  upside  down  1 
So  we  make  the  roads  in  the  country.  (We 
tell  this  for  the  benefit  of  city  people  ;  and  of 
course,  on  learning  it,  it  will  be  an  inducement 
for  them  to  come  and  live  among  us.)  Xow 
what  ought  to  be  done  ?  Clearly  a  law  should 
bo  passed  containing  i/iese  provisions,  among 
others  : 

1.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring  the  roads  must  be  scraped  and 
worked. 

2.  Stones  cracked  to  the  size  of  a  walnut 
shall  be  used,  and  none  larger.  They  shall  be 
covered  with  gravel,  and  not  "dirt." 

3.  Every  week  throughout  the  Spring,  Sum- 
mer and  Fall,  the  overseers  shall  go  over  the 
roads  with  hands  if  necessary,  and  till  up  every 
chuck-hole ;  and,  in  AYinter,  except  when  the 
snow  covers  them,  do  what  can  be  done  to  keep 
them  from  washing. 

4.  Soring  and  Fall  the  roads  shall  be  cleared 
of  all  loose  stones. 

5.  The  overseers  shall  in  the  Spring,  first  call 
upon  the  tax-payers  in  his  district  to  aid  him; 
and  if  they,  or  any  of  them  refuse,  lie  shall 
secure  the  services  of  anybody  in  or  out  of  his 
district,  and  pay  them  the   lawful  road  wages. 

C.  Neglect  or  refusal  ot^  the  overseers  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  on  complaint  of  anyone. 

We  hope  tnat  next  Winter  some  one  will  in- 
troduce such  a  law  into  the  Legislature ;  and  its 
passage  must  be  but  a  question  of  time. 

— Somk  prefatory  remarks  on  the  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  a  few  common  vices,  which 
sap  the  morality  of  communities,  were  made  last 
month.     We  referred  particularly  to  Sabbath 


*  From  Griggstown  to  Rocky  Hill :  from  Clover 
Hill  to  Rjngoes:  from  White  House  to  North  Branch; 
from  White  House  to  NuW  Gei  nmmown;— the  last  the 
worst  that  any  enemy  of  enjoyment  in  travelling  could 
possibly  devise,  or,  we  believe,  ever  known  outside  of 
Virginia. 
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breaking,   profanity  and  gambling.     Drunken- 
ness seems  to  be  an  evil  so  great  in  itself  as  to 
demand  what  it  receives — special  attention  from 
all   temperate    classes.      But    the    other   vice3 
named  the  public  have  chosen   to  wink  at  to  a 
large  extent.     Of  course,   where  public  senti- 
ment is  really  in  favor  of  allowing,  for  instance, 
pro/unity,  that  abominable  crime  (and  nuisance), 
is  bound  to  become   rife.     A  few   men   cannot 
put  it  down.     But  if  the  case  is,  as  we  believe 
it  is  in  most  towns  and   communities,  that   the 
majority  do  not   wish  to    tolerate    disgraceful 
words  from  the  lips  of  half-grown  boys  and 
some  men,  then  we  think  there  is  a  remedy.    It 
is.  in  lieu  of  something  better,  in  the  formation 
of  a  Society  for  that  purpose,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  will  see  that  offenders  have  some 
slight  legal  justice   meted   out   to   them.     We 
live  in  a  land  of  laws.     Why  then  shall  not  the 
laws  be  carried   out?     They   forbid    gambling, 
profanity,  and  other  common  vices  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.     Individuals  are  afraid  to    enforce 
them.     Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  bringing  his 
neighbor  before  a.  Justice  for  blasphemy  ?     KTo, 
he  will  not.     Why,   then,  shouldn't  a   Society 
take  it  in  hand — a  collection,  of  individuals,  com- 
prising the  aggregated  good  sense  and  morality 
of  a  village  or  township — and  enforce  this  pen- 
alty ?     To  our  Way  of  thinking,  whatever  good 
may  accrue  from  .Masonic.  Odd  Fellow  and  other 
beneficiary  Societies — granting  they  accomplish 
some  good,  of  which  we  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain— a  far  greater  amount  of  good  would   re- 
sult from  Societies  for  the  enforcement  of  whole- 
some laws  against  the  common  vices.     The  duty 
of  men  to   help    special   ones   in  business  or 
through  sickness  may  be  all  very  well;  but  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  wage   a  fight  against 
evil,  to  repress  wickedness   in  Low  as  in   high 
places,  is  as  imperative  as  any  duty  in  this  world 
can  be.     The  Church  may  be  relied  on  to  make 
a  spiritual  reformation,  but  it  cannot  be,  and  it 
is  not  her  province   as   a    Church  to  war   with, 
every  day  evils  by  the  laws  of  the  land.    Special 
organizations,  having  in  view  solely  the  good 
of  the  community,  its  quiet,  good  order,  the  use 
of  decent  language  on  the  street,  etc.,  etc.,  have 
a  right  to  exist— that  is  elea r.     Then,  ought  they 
not  ?     The  necessities  of  tho  case,  and  the  ben- 
eficial results  to  How,  warrant  it,  in  our  estima- 
tion.    As  to  this   particular  matter  of  profane 
swearing,  it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  the 
present  line  is  ridiculously  low.     But  twenty- 
five  cents  an  oath,  with  costs,  would   run  into 
dollars  pretty  fast,  if  offenders  were  brought  to 
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justice.  We  should  like  to  see  a  thorough  ex- 
periment tried  iu  Somerville  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  then  audit  the  account  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  poor-money,  and  count  up  the  results  Both 
pecuniarily  and  morally  Bridgewater  Township 
would  be  advantaged.  The  same  experiment 
will  do  as  well  elsewhere. 

— We  are  glad  to  announce  some  Cuban  sketches 
for  the  next  two  or  three  numbers,  by  a  Jersey- 
man,  who  spent  last  Winter  on  that  delightful 
Spanish  Island  ;  also  another  sketch  of  travel — 


into  Arkansas;  also  some  "  Fireside  Traditions," 
by  Rev.  Y7m.  H.  Van  Doren,  author  of  a  very 
extensive  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  now  being 
published  in  London  and  New  York,  simulta- 
neously. Mr.  Mott  will  conclude  his  remarka- 
bly succinct  argument  of  the  Capital  Punish- 
ment question, — which  may  be  followed  by  a 
reply,  as  we  are  at  present  advised.  There  will 
be  other  good  things,  including  a  poem  or  two 
of  much  merit,  and  continuations  of  the  regular 
serials  in  our  next. 
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THE  STATE  did  a  good  thing  when  it 
ordered  Adjutant  General  Stryker  to 
complete  the  work  which  he  seems  to  have 
originally  commenced  for  his  private  use,  viz: — 
the  compilation  of  a  complete  "record  of  Jer- 
seymen  who  took  part  in  the  military  service 
of  this  country  during  the  .Revolutionary  "War," 
which  may  "  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  that  early  struggle.1'  The 
result  is  a  large  book  {Official  Register  of  the 
Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  By  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
Compiled  by  William  S.  Stryker,  Adjutant 
General.  874  pp.)  Our  early  struggle  for 
liberty  has  now  faded  out  from  the  actual  mem- 
ory of  all.  None,  or  at  most  one  or  two. 
now  survive  who  were  living  at  the  time  of 
that  bloody  conflict.  The  main  facts  of  the 
struggle  may  be ■  still  fresh  enough  in  our  miuds; 
and  the  results  come  home  to  us  every  day : 
bat  the  details  of  what  Jerseyraen  "  fought, 
bled  and  died,"  or  fought  and  survived,  we 
have  not  until  now  known.  No  table  of  the 
commanders  and  soldiery  was  ever  heretofore 
constructed  and  published.  And  now  that  we 
have  this,  how  precious  a  legacy  it  seems  to  us! 
Here  are  enrolled  the  names  of  our  ancestors — 
our  grand- fathers,  or  great  grand-fathers,  and 
their  friends!  It  is  truly  aroll  of  honor.  Every 
name,  nearly,  has  had  its  record  of  anguish  and 
starvation,  of  fire  and  blood,  of  imprisonment 
and  death.  Grand  old  heroes!  If  you  fought, 
as  most  of  you  did,  for  the  glory  of  rescuing 
your  country  from  tyranny  and  planting  in  its 
soil  a  tree  of  Freedom,  under  whose  boughs 
your  children  could  sit  unmolested,  and  whose 
roots  God  would  water  with  the  rain  of  His 


special  Providence — we  honor,  we  love  you  all. 
To  record  your  names  in  a  book  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  you;  but  we  shall  do  more:  we  shall 
honor  you,  one  by  one,  while  Time  lasts,  and 
liberty  for  person  and  conscience  in  America 
endures !  The  arrangement  of  this  Official  Reg- 
ister is  good,  each  general  organization  being 
separately  given,  with  subdivisions  from  Major 
Generals  10  Privates.  Even  the  Wagonmasters 
and  Commissary  Departments  are  fully  detailed 
with  their  degrees  of  office,  and  names  of  men 
employed  in  each.  We  are  sorry  there  is,  in 
addition,  no  summary  of  Officers  and  Privates 
from  each  County,  and  statement  of  the  killed 
and  wounded.  These,  with  perhaps  other  sim- 
ple addenda s,  woidd  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  an  otherwise  most  precious  book.  The  Leg- 
islature m  directing  this  Register  to  be  published 
also  authorized  the  Governor,  Treasurer  and 
Comptroller  to  publish,  if  they  could  be  pre- 
pared, similar  lists  of  the  soldiers  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  war  of  1312.  and  in  the  Mexican 
War.  We  hope  this  will  be  done,  not  that  the 
causo  of  patriotism  was  materially  enhanced  by 
either  conflict,  but  that  they  will  be  useful  now 
and  hereafter  in  various  ways.  The  same 
should  be  done  for  the  late  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. New  Jersey's  40.000  soldiers  should  be 
enrolled  in  a  volume  to  bo  transmitted  to  poster- 
ity ;  and  that  can  be  done  better  now  than 
years  hence. 

— Tin-:  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  appears  every  year,  is  becoming 
annually  of  more  interest,  to  ail  who  read  it. 
In  the  one  last  printed,  (for  1371.)  and  just  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  there  are  besides  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  himself,  rive  other  Reports 
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of  subordinate  officers,  all  bristling  with  im- 
portant information  to  farmers,  and  those  who 
weald  study  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  also  twenty-six  separate  papers 
upon  seeds,  fruits,  weights  and  measures,  irri- 
gation, industrial  education,  fences,  etc.,  etc. 
The  paper  on  the  "  Progress  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation "  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  con- 
tains summaries  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Agricultural  College  system,  together  with  some 
well-arranged  independent  facts.  Occasionally 
the-^  writer  is  extremely  practical  on  the  woman" 
labor  question,  which  he  takes  up  in  this  paper 
on  educated  labor.     Witness  the  following: 

"  Of  the  six-hundred  millions  of  pounds  of 
butter,  [annually  made]  worth  §180,000,000, 
how  much  comes  from  the  labor  of  women  in 
milking  and  churning,  and  all  the  cares  of  dairy 
mauagoment !  Of  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  cheese,  worth  336, 000,000, 
how  much  is  manufactured  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  o*H  farmers  !  The  eggs  and  poultry, 
amounting  to  many  millions  more,  are  due  to 
an  industry  in  which  the  fanner's  wife  has  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  skill  and  labor.  The 
sweets  of  the  hive  are  largely  collected  under 
the  directing  care  of  women.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars, many  more  than  those  appearing  in  the 
census  of  market-garden  products,  are  pro- 
duced in  kitchen  gardens  by  feminine  labor. 
Xo  inconsiderable  amount  of  small  fruits,  both 
for  home  use  and  for  the  village  and  city  mar- 
kets, is  grown  and  picked  by  feminine  hands  ; 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  wild  berries — 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  black- 
berries, cranberries,  and  other  kinds — would 
annually  aggregate  far  more  than  the  fortune 
of  one  millionaire.  Then  if  the  casual  or  regu- 
lar labor  of  women,  in  assistance  volunteered 
or  required  in  planting,  weeding,  cultivating, 
baying,  harvesting,  and  even  the  care  of  live 
stock,  be  computed  at  its  true  value,  and  its 
percentage  of  our  total  farm  production  calcu- 
lated, how  would  the  figures  swell  the  sum,  and 
magnify  the  proportion  of  the  wealth  wrought 
from  the  mine  of  the  farm  by  the  hand  of 
women! :' 

We  also  notice  that  this  Report  holds  up  the 
same  idea  which  is  set  forth  in  another  part  of 
this  Magazine  by  the  author  of  "  Woman's  Up- 
portuuities."  Incidentally,  (while  on  this  mat- 
ter of  female  industrial  education,)  it  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Throughout  Europe  the  facilities  for  female 
education  are  increasing,  and  its  standard  rising 


to  a  higher  elevation.  Great  progress  in  this 
direction  has  recently  been  made  in  Russia,  and 
England  and  Erance  are  also  advancing.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  last  relic  of  feudal  inequality,  in 

the  comparative  opportunities  for  the  highest 
education  of  both  sexes,  should  disappear  in 
the  United  States." 

— We  have  four  other  documents  or  pam- 
phlets of  a  nature  similar  to  that  last  above 
named.  One*  is  the  minutes  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Convention  at  Washington  last  year. 
[Proceedings  of  the  National  Agricultural  Cottveh- 
tiort,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  15,  16  and 
and  17,  IST2.  Pub.  Doc.  84j?p.)  Another  is  the 
report  of  Rutger's  Scientific  School.  (Eighth 
Annual  Report,  for  Agriculture  a:-d  Mechanic 
Arts,  for  the  year  1ST2.  39  j'P-)  From  this  it 
appears  that  in  1872  there  were  fifty-three  stu- 
dents in  the  Scientific  >  School,  five  of  which 
were  from  Somerset,  and  one  from  Hunterdon 
County.  The  .Appendix,  which  gives  the  ex- 
periments in  the  School  and  on  the  College 
Farm,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Prof.  Cook's  Report  for  1872,  {Annitcd 
Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1872.  ^A  pp.)  is 
worth  the  study  of  our  mineralogists  ana  oth- 
ers. We  learn  from  it  that  New  Jersey  stands 
fourth  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
value  of  her  iron  mines,  as  at  present  estimated. 
The  last  work  (Monthly  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  April.  1873.  72  pp.)  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  four.  We  often  wonder 
why  it  is  that  so  few  farmers  take  the  pains  to 
secure  these  Monthly  Reports,  which  must  do 
them  incalculable  service  if  they  will  study 
them.  Science  can  do  much  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens and  increase  the  profits  and  pleasures  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil;  and  all  her  latest  dis- 
coveries, or  inventions,  are  lucidly  written  out 
for  the  public  by  Government  authority,  and 
published  at  Government  expense  in  this  shape 
of  Monthly  Reports.  There  may  be  farmers  who 
believe  the  way  their  grand-faihers  farmed  to 
be  the  best  winch  can  possibly  be  devised — to 
such  we  have  no  word  to  say.  But  to  others 
we  say  that  if  they  are  alive  to  their  convic- 
tions about  enlightened  farming,  they  will  send 
for  these  Reports. 

— Ccstom-House  literature  has  no  charms  for 
us;  not  half  so  much  as  Agricultural  has — 
which,  also,  is  not  vast.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  take  time  to  read  what  we  thank  Senator 
Froliughuysen  for  sending  us,  and  which  may 
bo  of  value  sometime — say  When  we  get  to 
Congress !    (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tnvestiga- 
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Hon  and  Retrenchment  on  the  Alleged  Abuses  in 
the  New  York  C  lis  torn -House.  Pub.  Doc.  146;ij>.) 
— If  we  ever  get  to  the  Valley  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, we  shall  be  more  familiar  with  it  than 
wo    would,  had   we    not    read    another    pam- 


phlet sent  us  by  our  Senator,  which  well  de- 
scribes that  region,  with  its  curious  Geysers — 
or  hot  springs.  {Engineer 'a  Report  of  a  Rexon- 
naimnce  of  the  Ydlon stone  River  in  1871.  Pub. 
Doc.  44  pp.  with  map.) 
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THE  FIRST  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  IN  SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Editor  of  Our  Home: — Your  writer  in  the 
March  Magazine  was  right  in  saying' that  the 
first  Teachers'  Institute  iu  New  Jersey  was  held 
in  Somervillo.  in  i$50.  It  was  decided  to  be 
successful  by  tliose  who  attended  it.  So  much 
so  that  arrangements  were  made  for  holding 
the  Institute  for  Somerset  County  there  the 
next  year  also.  It  was,  I  think,  esteemed  by 
those  who  attended  it,  and  who  have  attended 
numerous  others  since,  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
Scatc. 

The  conductors  were:  Camp,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Fowle  of  Massachusetts:  both  eminent 
instructors,  and  admirably  qualified  for  such  a 
position.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland  acted  as  Presi- 
dent, and  seventy-two  teachers  were  enrolled 
fifty-six  male  and  sixteen  female,  representing 
fwe  Counties  of  tho  State,  though fjiij -four  were 
teachers  in  Somerset  County.  I  have  the  names 
and  residences  of  all,  but  it  would  bo  too  long 
a  list  for  this  paper. 

The  lecturers  during  the  week  were :  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut;  Horace  Gree- 
ley of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson  of  New 
Brunswick;  and  our  highly  esteemed  conductors, 
Camp  and  Fowle.  Many  long  remembered — 
and  perhaps  do  yet — the  admirable  recitation  of 
Poe's  •'  Raven,"  by  the  latter,  as  an  illustration. 
I  remember  well,  though  more  than  twenty-one 
years  have  elapsed,  how  many  in  the  audience 
(in  the  Court-room),  turned  their  heads  to  see 
the  raven,  which  the  speaker,  by  voice  and  man- 
ner, represented  as  perched  above  the  westerly 
door,  as  you  enter  the  room.  And  1  have  never 
since  been  in  the  Court-room  without  looking 
there,  and  thinking  how  vividly  Mr.  Fowle  rep- 
resented the  raven  as  perched  above  that  door, 


and  how  he  caused  half  tho  audience — the 
writer  among  the  number — -to  turn  around  to 
see  it.  He  was  a  good  reader,  and  actor.  Gov. 
Fort  also  looked  in  upon  us  and  gave  us  encour- 
aging words,  one  afternoon.  My  record  of  the 
Institute  held  in  November,  185.1,  further  says  : 
"  The  house  was  crowded  during  the  lectures, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  attended  dur- 
ing the  exercises  of  the  day.  Teachers  and 
members  of  the  Institute  were  boarded  gratis 
by  the  citizens  of  Soraerville  and  vicinity." 

The  Executive  Committee,  who  arranged  for 
the  Institute,  procured  lecturers,  and,  by  their 
energy  and  tact,  did  much  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  were  Messrs.  M.  H.  Upson  and  J.  B. 
Thompson,  then  teachers  m  Somervilie,  and 
Win.  FT.  Jelliff,  then  teaching  at  North  Branch. 

It  was  indeed  a  week  well  spent,  and  among 
the  beginnings  of  good  things  for  the  educational 
interests  of  our  State,  and  as  such  I  wish  to 
give  it  permanent  form. 

•     Henry  P.  Thompson. 

Ptojxick,  N.  J.,  April,  1873. 


FAIR  HA  YEN,  NEW  YORK. 

Editor  of  Our  Home  : — On  a  beautiful  Septem- 
ber morning  of  last  Autumn,  after  resting  for 
the  night  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  I  took  the  Southern 
Central  Railroad  for  Fair  Haven.  This  Road 
passes  through  one  of  the  most  delightful  val- 
leys I  have  ever  looked  upon,  traversing  the 
counties  of  Tioga,  Cortland,  Tompkins  and  Ca- 
yuga. Well-cultivated  farms,  convenient  and 
tasteful  dwellings,  winding  streams  and  beautiful 
landscapes,   kept  me  in  a  succession  of  most 
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pleasurable  emotions.  After  passing  through 
Auburn  and  Weedsporti  I  soon  came  to  the  end 

of  my  pleasant  journey,  where  I  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Southard— a 
son  of  New  Jersey,,  aud  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church — and  Ins  spirited  young  wire,  from 
Somerset  County.  These  occupants  of  the  Fair 
Haven  parsonage  once  stood  in  such  intimate 
and  pleasant  relations  to  the  writer  and  his  fam- 
ily, that  delicacy  prevents  a  description  of  those 
never-to-be-forgottoii  days  of  my  visit,  so  filled 
up  by  almost  filial  affection  and  cultured  hospi- 
tality. 

Fair  Haven  Harbor,  or  "  Little  Sodus  Bay,"  as 
it  was  formerly  called,  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  only  fourteen  miles  from 
Oswego,  and  has  at  least  ten  times  the  capacity 
of  the  harbor  of  that  flourishing  city;  which 
fact,  with  other  considerations,  make  it  certain 
that  Fair  Haven  will  become,  in  a  few  years, 
the  first  business  centre  on  the  Lake.  Several 
Railroads  now  projected  and  In  course  of  con- 
struction, will  either  terminate  here,  or  touch 
points  a  short  distance  from  the,harbor.  Tins 
-magnificent  harbor  has  been  truly  described  as 
lying  ;:in  an  indentation  of  the  Lake  ;  and,  being 
in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Lake,  is  well 
located,  geographically  aud  practically,  with  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad,  to  connect  the  com- 
merce of  the  Lake  with  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and,  of  course,  ad  intermediate 
points.  It  is  two  and  one-fourth  miles  in  length, 
is  two  hundred  miles  wide,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  deep,  and  of  easy  access  in  storms— 
the  entrance  being  protected  by  the  adjacent 
highlands.  It  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  am- 
ple capacity  to  shelter  the  commerce  of  the 
Lakes :  with  bold  shores,  and  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  wharfing  and  railroad  track, 
the  freight  can  be  transferred  directly  from  the 
cars  to  vessels  in  the  harbor." 

The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  defined  by  two 
piers— one  on  the  west,  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  one  on  the 
east  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  to  be  ex- 
tended and  finished  the  present  season.  The 
west  pier  is  locked  to  the  main  land  bv  a  sub- 
sternal break-water  and  sand-bar  ;  the  east  pier 
is  to  be  finished  in  like  manner,  leaving  a  chan- 
nel of  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  with  am- 
ple depth  for  any  craft  floating  on  Lake  Ontario. 
One  hundred  feet  from  shore  seems  sufficieal 
depth  for  dockage.     Two  immense  trestles  have 


been  erected,  at  great  eosfc,  for  handling  coal. 
One  contains  several  capacious  pockets,  for  shoot- 
ing coal  into  vessels.  Thus  thousands  of  tons 
can  easily  be  handled  in  a  day.  The  other  trestle 
is  for  stocking  coal  through  the  winter  months, 
from  two  to  five  hundred  tons  being  deposited 
daily.  The  foundation  of  an  extensive  elevator 
and  freight-house  has  been  laid,  and  the  super- 
structure is  now  in  course  of  erection.  A  large 
hotel  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  opened 
for  boarders  and  visitors  the  present  season. 
The  scenery  is  charming  along  the  shores  of -the" 
Bay  and  Lake.  The  purity  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  fact  that,  although 
the  village  is  of  considerable  age.  it  does  not 
yet  support  a  doctor,  or  a  grave-yard. 

Several  years  ago  the  place  was  laid  out  by 
the  New  York  Land  Association  ;  and  many 
of  the  streets  were  graded.  This  was  done  in 
view  of  the  probable  rapid  growth  of  the  vil- 
■  lage,  when  the  railroad  should  be  completed 
and  the  harbor  improved.  For  several  reasons 
these  great  enterprises  were  delayed  until  re- 
cently. Just  now.  every  thing  is  most  promis- 
ing. Prominent  and  influential  men  are  con- 
nected with  the.  business  and  real-estate  opera- 
tions of  the  place.  The  Reformed  Church  edi- 
fice, under  the  judicious  and  successful  pastor- 
ate  of  the  Rev.  Ur.  Southard,  was  last  year 
substantially  and  tastefully  repaired  and  refur- 
nished. The  Methodists  have  a  neat  Church 
and  a  growing  congregation;  a  fine  building  for 
school  purposes  is  now  going  np  :  also  four  dry- 
good  stores  and  groceries;  two  steam  saw-mills  • 
and  a  large  planing  mill,  with  a  full  compliment 
of  machinery,  in  connection  with  a  wholesale 
and  retail  lumber-yard,  under  the  proprietorship 
and  management  of  G.  P.  Knapp,  Esq.  A  num- 
ber of  dwellings  are  being  built  this  season,  but 
they  are  far  short  of  the  demand. 

This  is  but  a  mere  outline  of  this  pleasant 
and  promising  village  :  and  I  left  it  quite  reluct- 
antly for  a  long  journey  to  the  West  and  South, 
promising  myself  that  when  worn  down  with 
professional  labors,  and  languid  with  the  heat 
of  a  New  Jersey  Summer,  I  would  hasten  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  that  most  pleasant  climate, 
and  amid  the  noble  hills  that  skirt  the  beautiful 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 


OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Editor  of  On;  Home: — There  is  not  a  public 
institution   upon  which   New  Jersey  may  look 
with  more  pride  than  her  State  Normal  School. 
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It  is  located  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Tren- 
ton, on  Clinton  street,  a  short  and  pleasant  walk 
from  the  Railroad  Depot.  It  is  designed  for  the 
special  professional  training  of  its  pupils  in  the 
science  of  education,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  buildings  are  beautifully  located,  tasteful 
and  sjinmerrical  without  and  within.  The 
grounds  fronting  the  School  are  handsomely  laid 
out  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Opposite  the  School 
are  the  boarding-halls,  which  will  accommodate 
over  two  hundred  pupils.  These  halls  are  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  principal,  and  assistants, 
who  are  lady  teachers.  The  School  at  the 
present  time  numbers  two  hundred  and  seven 
pupils.  It  is  most  ably  conducted  by  the  present 
worthy  principal,  Professor  Johnson,  andunder- 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  ability.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  (successor  of  Dr.  John  Hart),  is 
good,  upright,  conscientious,  often  performing 
special  kindnesses  to  the  pupils.  He  does  not 
let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  does. 
The  School  hours  are  from  8:30  A.  M„  to  2  P. 
M.  The  School  is  opened  with  devotional  exer- 
cises ;  then  commence  the  duties  of  the  day. 
We  are  afforded  many  pleasures  as  well  as  re- 
strictions. The  pupils  are  drilled  every  after- 
noon in  Calisthenics.  For  this  they  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  hour  for 'the  first  class 
being  from  four  to  five,  for  the  second  from  five 
to  six.  They  have  also  an  hour  set  apart  for 
walking.  Every  evening  is  devoted  to  study 
from  seven  to  nine.  The  pupils  take  turns  in 
furnisliing  flowers  for  the  School,  which  give  it 
a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance.  A  Heading 
Room  is  opened  to  all  who  wish  to  instruct 
themselves  in  chat  way.  On  Saturdays  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  each  other's  rooms, 


from  9  A.  M.,  to  8  P.  M.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  (2  to  4), 
when  they  are  to  remain  in  their  rooms  ex- 
clusively, and  devote  their  time  to  pleasure 
or  work.  From  8  to  9  they  are  required 
to  study  their  Sunday  School  lessons.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  Church  of  their 
own  denomination.  Unless  that  liberty  is  with- 
held from  them  for  good  reasons  by  the  Princi- 
pal, most  of  the  pupils  attend  the  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church — a  short  and  pleasant  walk 
from  the  Hail.  Dr.  Richardson,  the  pastor, 
takes  charge  of  the  Bible-Class  connected  with 
the  School.  Sunday  evenings,  before  service, 
teachers  and  pupils  form  a  pleasant  circle  in  the 
reception  room,  and  devote  their  rime  to  singing 
making  the  evening  pass  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  The  boarders  are  not  allowed  to  go 
out  at  night  for  any  purpose,  uor  to  go  into 
town  by  day  except  'on  Saturdays,  unless  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
boarding  halls  is  being  enlarged,  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  pupils. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  prepare  students 
to  become  first-class  teachers,  and  also  to  furnish 
it  with  the  best  advantages  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  those  pupils.  It  is  sending  forch  every 
year  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  trained 
and  educated  teachers,  who  have  been  well  drill- 
ed in  the  best  method  of  instruction,  andiu  whom 
have  been  implanted  a  love  for  their  profession, 
and  a  high  sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, which  must  tell  in  their  employ  ment  in  after 
life. 

Trenton,  April,  1873. 


LOCAL    ITEMS 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

5th. — Somerville:  President  Grant,  wife  and 
daughter  passed  through,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road, and  shook  hands  at  the  depot  with  some 
of  the  citizens. 

15th.' — Somerville :  Opening  or"  the  April  term 
of  Court,  Judge  I)alrimple  presiding.  Abraham 
Coriell  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

19th — Somerville:  Another  attempt  at  night 


to  rob  the  store  of  John  Ringleman.  Thief  un- 
locked the  back  door,  but  a  shot  from  the  clerk 
steeping  in  the  store  made  him  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  the  premises. 

2SLh.— MiddL-hush:  Jacob  P.  Cougar,  of  this 
place,  sitting  daw  a  on  0.  R.  R.  track  at  PAona, 
was  struck  by  a  passing  train  and  injured,  per- 
haps fatally. 

29th. — Somerville  :  Trial  of  Daniel  S.  Roeka 
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feUar  of  this  place,  for  entering  the  Post  Office,  20,000   young   salmon.      Dr.    J.    H     Slack    of 

and  steal.ng  letters  in  October  last,  was  con-  Bioomsbury,  had  charge  of  the  undertaking 

eluded  at  Trenton  before  the  V.  S.  District  Court,  30th-Clinton :   Little  son  of  Herman  lite- 

Juage^ixon   pmtting.     Verdict:    «  ETot  Guil-  mus,  fell  from  the  upper   iron  bridge  into  the 

ty.       J  rial  occupied  four  or  five  days.  South  Branch  |River,  and  was  saved  fromdrown- 

30th.-Piuckarum:   prdraation  of  Rev.  Sam-  ing  by  the  bravery  of  Lorenzo  D.  Mauruug. 

uel  Parry,  and  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  — Lambertville:    Rev.    A.    D.  Willifer    who 

Reformed    Church,   vice    Rev.    Thomas  Carter,  had   resigned   charge  of  the   Baptist  Church, 

re'^ne  ■  withdrew  his  resignation,  at  the  earnest  request 

HUXTERDOX  COUXTY.  of  his  congregation. 

1st.— Hew  Germantown  :  Rev.  John  B.  Kug-  WEATHER  FOR  APRIL,  1373. 

ler  gave  a  Temperance  lecture  In  the  evening  in  rp™„  ,iv    f         „ 

the  Lutheran  Church  L ***" **  **  *"*  Cmter<  **     Ti™  *  The>- 

K*i       t>i          i            „  momeier  record,  5  A.  M.\ 

oih.— Bloomsbury:   Daughter   of  0.  D.   Day  J 

burned  to  death  while  lighting  a  fire  with  kero-  Df  m  ™f"                       Remarks. 

sene  oil  from  a  can.  4^0         Ciear  and  Pleasailt- 

6th.— Freuehtowu  :  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Shermer,  l"  "tZ         S^7" 

of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  preached  his  fare-  /  * '   A°.a         r 

well  address.  Giear- 

Sth.-Flemington:    Opening  April    Term  of  l'"^S         JJast™d-     Shower  at  night. 

Court.  6 40  Cloudy. 

Kth.-Lambertville  :  Citv  elation,      is,  M  -  !"  "  ^°°         F°gg7'     C°ld  Mst  WimL 

Heath,  (Dem.)  elected  Mayor   bv  3G  majority  7  * '  'fa0         ^gy  and  Waim 

over  McDowell,  (Rep.)                                          "  J'" A9 o         East  wmd  and  coid- 

17th  —  Frenchtown :  Suicide  of  JohuL.  Brink,  ]** "  '*?!         *^ 

aged  61,  by  hanging  himself  in  his  garret  ]]'  ' '  '7l0         „      *"" 

19tl,-Frenchtoum:StoreofWarford&Moore  }!"'v"           ^now  and  rain. 

entered  by  burglers,  safe  blown  open,  and  some  J?' * ' '!?,         ^     °°  d  ™d3" 

money  and  jewelry  taken.     Milford  :  Robbery  "  "  "f?0         Jf""     C°ld  Vfinds- 

of  office  of    W.   &   E.    Thomas.     Riegelsvilie:  \*     ' '*          ^     n 

office  of  John  L.  Riegel  &  Son  eatered  ' '                 Clea*'     CI°udy  and  east  wind  in 

25.-Bloomsbury :  Scot*  &  Creveiing's  store  ,.,         qR0         _  f  ^^ 

and  Post  Office   burned  down.     The  mail  and  jl'  ' '  "J!.         5"1  f Ud  r^stora- 

also  a  large  part  of  the  store  goods  were  saved.  ',    ""      ~                   } ' 

9tj_ pjpalhsyille'   Mar*infoni3  1  aid    Q  '  19---.3b          Pleasant ;  afternoon  rain-squalls. 

^W^m^W^^^^^  ^•••-^;         «ea,     Cold  winds 

derrick,  at  the  quarries  of  Kossler  &  Co.  ^^  SU0W  ;  deaV   m  atCei " 

27th.-0iarksville:   Re-opening  of  the  M.  E.  22.  .  .  .37'         Rain0'"'"' 

Church.     Debt  of  8L,700  cleared  off  the  same  23.  .  .  .34*         Snow  in  morning. 

dW        T  24 M<         Clear. 

,    Zbtm— Junction:   John  Case  and  A.  Probas-  25. . .  .29°         Clear  at  times 

co,  Jr..  had  a  serious  run-away  accident.     Bern-  26.  . .  .32*         dear.     Cold 'winds          "    . 

mgton:  (  ommencement  of  trial  of  the  Patten-  27.  .  .  .30*         Clear.     Cold  winds. 

burgh  rioters  for  murder  and  riot.     Chamber-  28     .   20°         Clear 

bin t  and  Allen  for  the   State;   Bird,  Voorhees,  29.'.['.52°         Cloudv.     Rain  at  night. 

Runl  and  H^w  for  the  def,tldaacs.  3Q         ^          ^  ^  ^^ 

29th.~MuseonetcoSg    River    supplied    with  General  average,  33.2^ 
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2 ABLE  OF  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 


TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 

FROM  MARCH   15th,    1ST3,  TO  APRIL   15th,   1373. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN. 

Anderson,  Fred. . . 
Conover,  Jesse. . .  . 
Davis,  Charles  II. . 
Manning:,  Alex. . . . 


Eliza  Dennaker. .  . 
.Jane  Yan  Derveer 

Maggie  Staats..  . . 
.Kate  Van  Nest..  . 


DATE.  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

.Mar.  20.  .Somerviile. .  .  .Messier.  ....... 

.  Mar,  16 .  .  North  Branch .  Doolitilo 

.Mar.  29.  .Raritan Le  Fevre. , 

.Mar.  19.  .Bound  E rook. Rod <?-ers 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN. 

Ammerman,  Albert. , 
Aller.  Trimmer. 
Anderson,  Lewis  R.  . 

Peer,  La  risen 

Trum  bower,  Peter  S. 


LADY. 


DATE. 


.  Frances  Howell Apr.     2 

.Sallie  M.  Case Mar.  20 

.Susan  L.  Lewis Alar.'  20 

.Catherine  Sutton Mar.   29 

.Emma  Duckworth Apr.     1 


PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

.  .White  House.  .Bailey 

.Fleming-ton.  .  .Vvmans 

.Spruce  Run.  .  .Kline 

.Tcwksbury.  ..(Esq.  Hoffman). 
.Clarksville Swing 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FROM  MARCH  15th,    1873,   TO  APRIL    15th,    1S73. 


S  0  M  EB.S.ET    C  0  U  N  T  Y 


NAME.  PLACE. 

Cory,  Zachary  T.. . North  Piainueid. 

Cross,  John  IT .Bloomington 

Codington,  Reuben Mount  Horeb.  . . 


March  21. 


Davenport,  Sarah  A. 


Pine 


Fra&cis,  Rachel Somerviile. 

McDowell,  Elizabeth. .  . 

Messier,  John  C 

Oleott,  Augustus 

SyrnonJs,  Samuel 

Taylor,  Olivia  S 

Ten  Eyck,  Abraham.  .  . 
Yan  Derveer,  Cornelius. 
Yaix  Derveer,  Abram. .  . 
Yan  Doren,  Charles  S.  . , 
Wort  man,  Sophh 


.Lamington  .  . .  .   , 
.Somerviile.. .  .  .  . 

.Millstone 

.Bound  Brook.  .  . 

.Somerviile 

.  Lamington 

.Franklin  Park. . 

.Rocky  Hill 

.Somerviile 


.April 
.  March 
March 
March 
March 
April 
March 
March 
March 


AOi 

24. 
.60. 
55. 


Wyekoff,  Montie.. ...... .Somerviile. 


28 89.  . 

6 Infant, 

17 49. 

2-6 CO.  . 

20.... 12.. 

March  20 74.. 

...  March  IV 80 .  . 

...  .April       1 SI.. 

..  .March  19 Infant. 

...March  20 68    . 

...March  20 7. 


HUNT  E  R  DON     COUNT  Y 


ST  A  ME. 

Brav,  Emma  R. . . 


PLACE. 


AGE. 


. .  .Lambcrtville March  30.  .  . — .  .  . 

Coouey,  Mary . Lambcrtville March  18 . .  . 20. .  . 

Dalrymple,  Sarah Kmgwood  Township March  19 30.  .  . 

Ewing,  Oliver  H Stanton March  17 29. . . 

Holcomb,  Edward  A Lamberivulc ,  .March  28 .Infant.  . 

He'imbold,  Charles  H Iambertvifie .' March  20 13. .  . . 

Poulsou,  John Fiemirurton •. .  .March  1/8.'.. . 03.  .  .  . 

Pickett,  Lilian New  Mope .....  . . , March  22 o!  '. '.  '. 

Robinson,  Martha Lambcrtville March  16 60.  . .  , 

Streeter,  Elizabeth.  ....  .Pattenburgh March  24. 97 ...  . 

Sibbett.  Ann. West  Amwell  Township.  .March  24. .67. .  .  '. 

Schoinp,  Sarah  A Locktown March  31 .   4 


OUE  HOME  : 
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[Seventh  Paper.] 


THERE  is.  perhaps,  no  family  from 
Holland  TV  hose  genealogy  can  be 
so  reliably  traced  as  that  of  the  Voorhees'. 
Numerous  letters  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the- first  settlers  here  of  that  name 
and  their  friends  in  the  Old  World  have 
been  collected  and  preserved  by  Hon. 
Tunis  G.  Bergen,  of  Bay  Ridge,  Long 
Island,  to  whose  researches  I  am  much 
indebted  for  the  genealogy  of  this  family: 
According  to  a  custom  prevailing  in 
former  times  of  adopting  the  Christian 
name  of  the  father  as  the  surname  of  the 
child,*  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Voor- 
hees family  was  an  Albert  of  Holland,  who 
was  born  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  Century.  His  children  were 
Stephen,  Courten,  Hendrick,  Jan,  Hil- 
bert,  vYiavil.  Gertian,  and  Mergin.  Ste- 
phen Our/ten  Van  Voorhees,  or  Voorhuy- 
sen,  son  of  Courten  Albert  settled  in 
Flatlauds  and  married  Vellimpie  Roe" 
litis,  whose  tilth  or  was  the  great-great- 
great-great  grand-lather    of     the     writer. 


*  In  Norway  until  four  years  ago  the  inhabi- 
tants hart  no  surname  !     But  then  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  its  adoption. 
KK 


Stephen  Courten  emigrated  from  Reiner,, 
in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  in  April, 
1660,  in  the  ship  Bontekoe  (Spotted  Cow), 
Peter  Luccasson,  Captain.  Van  Voor- 
hees means  "from  before  Hesse."  Hesse 
is  a  place  about  fifteen  minutes  travel 
south  of  Reinen,  in  Holland,  from  which 
the  name  Van  Voorhees  is  derived.  His 
children  were  Mergin,  Hendrick,  Lucas. 
Jan.  Albert,  Abram,  Alche  and  Janetje. 

Lucas  Stephen  Van  Voorhees,  son  of 
the  first  emigrant,  and  an  eider  in  the 
Church  of  Flatlauds.  had  children  named 
Elbert,  Jan,  Stephen,  Janetje.  Wellemtje, 
Anna,  Catrinche,  Elsha,  Albert,  Roeloff, 
Minna,  Abram,  Rensche  and  Lucas.* 

Minna  Van  Voorhees,  son  of  Lucas 
Stephens,  was  born  in  Flatiands,  married, 
April  25th,  1717.  Antie,  daughter  of 
Garret  Pieterson  VVyckoff,  and  removed 
to  New  Brun&wick.  N.  J.,  about  the  same 
year.  He  afterward  was  married  to  Le- 
mttje  Stryker,  widow  of  Jacob  WyckofT  of 


*  Anneka  Jans,  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Dominie  Bogardus,  went  on  a  visit  to  Holland, 
and  while  there  one  of  her  daughters,  who  ac- 
companied her,  married  a  Voorhees.  Surely 
we  have  a  title  to  old  Trinity ! 
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Six-Mile-Run.  Three  of  his  brothers  re- 
moved with  him — John,  Roeloff,  Albert; 
also  two  sisters — Catrinche  and  Wellemtje. 
The  four  brothers  were  all  members  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  city 
at  its  organization  in  1717.  Minna  lived 
in  1723  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Brims 
wick,  owning  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  that  city,  including  the  mills 
on  Lawrence's  Brook.  His  residence  was 
on  what  is  now  known'  as  the  College 
Farm.  His  descendents  intermarried  with 
the  most  prominent  families  of  the  city, 
viz  : — the  Neilsons,  Abeels,  Bennetts, 
Schuylers,  Van  Deuersens,  Hazards, 
Fools,  etc.  His  children  were  Lucas, 
Garret,  Minna,  John,  Abram,  and  Katrina, 
as  found  in  his  will,  made  September  20th, 
1733,  and  recorded  at  Trenton. 

Minna  had  so  extraordinary  a  memory, 
I  have  been  told,  that,  after  hearing  a 
sermon,  he  could  retain  it  sufficiently  well 
to  repeat  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  He  was 
a  "helper"  of  the  pastor  as  a  catechist 
of  the  children.  When  the  Reverend 
Theodorus  J.  Frelinghuysen,  from  hard 
travel  and  fatigue,  after  a  journey  to  a 
distant  field  of  labor,  wTas  so  indisposed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  his 
lecture,  even  when  the  people  had  as- 
sembled to  hear  him,  he  was  known  to 
say:  "Minna,  you  perform  the  services." 
Minna  wrould  then  conduct  all  the  exer- 
cises, including  the  lecture. 

One  of  Minna's  sons,  Abraham,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Abram  Van  Doren, 
Sheriff  of  Somerset,  and  at  an  early  date 
removed  to  Ohio. 

Garret,  brother  to  Minna,  lived  and  died 
in  Middlebush,  in  the  house  where  John 
P.  Smith  now  lives,  and  was  the  owner 
of  the  farm  of  183  acres  connected  with 
it.  A  part  of  the  house  was  built  of  and 
now  contains  some  of  the  timber  of  the 
old  mill  of  Lucas  Voorhees,  which  stood 
on  the  Six-Mile-Run  Brook.  He  was 
born,  May  13th,  1720,  and  married,  first, 


Neltje  Nevius,  daughter  of  Petrus  Nevi- 
us  of  South  Branch.  She  died,  Dec.  9th, 
1780.  He  married,  second,  Sarah  Stothoff, 
of  Six-Mile-Run,  in  1783,  and  died  a  short 
time  after.  Minna,  son  of  Garret,  born 
Sept.  30th,  1745,  lived  at  Neshanic,  and 
died  June  8th,  1779.  Roeliff,  born  Feb. 
11th,  174S,  married  Maria  Suydam,  lived 
at  Six-Mile-Run,  and  died,  July  23d, 
1811. 

Garret,  son  of  the  first  Garret,  was 
born,  March  4th,  1750,  married,  Feb.  8th, 
1776,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rem  Ditmars, 
of  Millstone,  lived  at  Middlebush,  render- 
ed good  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  his  premises  suffered  much 
from  the  depredations  of  the  British  army, 
removed  to  Six-Mile-Run  in  April,  1S20, 
and  died  Oct.  ISth,  1823.  His  widow, 
Matilda,  died  March  21st,  1827.  The 
other  children  of  the  first  Garret  were  : 
Ann.  who  was  born  July  1.0th,  1752,  mar- 
ried Abraham  Beekrnan,  May  3d,  1776, 
lived  at  Griggstown,  and  died  May  25th, 
1817  ;  Catrinche,  who  was  born  Dec. 
27th,  1754,  and  died  Nov.  26th,  1764; 
Peter,  who  was  born  M^ay  7th,  1758,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Boice,  was  a  ruling  elder 
in  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  lived 
in  Middlebush,  and  died  on  the  old  home- 
stead; Neltje,  who  was  born  in  1760,  and 
married  Brogun  Van  Doren,  (an  elder  in 
the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Somerville, 
wdio  lived  at  Pluckamin,  where  he  died, 
and  w^as  the  father  of  Mrs.  John  Hard- 
castle  of  Somerville,  and  William  Van 
Doren  of  North  Branch,  both  late  deceas- 
ed ;  )  and  Catalma,  who  was  born  May 
21st,  1764,  married  John  Van  Doren  of 
Millstone  (father  of  Dr.  Garret  Van  Do- 
ren). and  lived  at  Bound  Brook. 

The  children  of  Garret  Voorhees  and 
Matilda  Ditmars  were  the  following  :  Gar- 
ret, born  Nov.  2 2d,  1776,  died  March 
23d,  1777;  Lena,  born  March  11th, 
1778,  married  Peter  Voorhees,   lived  at 
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New  Brunswick,  died  Jan.  28th  1827; 
Nelly,  born  May  27th,  17S0,  never  mar- 
ried, died  atMiddlebush,  Feb.  ISth,  IS  10  ; 
Jane,  born  Sept,  13th,  1782,  married 
Richard  Manley,*  lived  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  died  Sept.,  1S45;  Garret,  f 
born  Nov.  5th,  1784,  married  Sarah 
Whitaker,  lived  at  Mine  Brook,  Somer- 
set County  ;  Dinah,  born  May  11th,  17S7, 
never  married,  lived  with  her  brothers  at 
Mine  Brook ;  Ann,  born  Sept.  24th, 
1789,  married  Samuel  W.  Scott,  lived 
in  Vates  Co.,  New  York ;  John  G.,  born 
Jan.  17th,  1793,  married  Rebecca  Van 
Derveer,  lived  at  Fairview,  Illinois,  died 
March  31st,  1859  £  ;  Ralph  (the  writer), 
born  June  20th,  1796,  married,  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  Sarah  Van  Cleef,  daughter 
of  John  Van  Cleef,  of  Six-Mile-Run.; 
and  Maria.,  burn  October  20th.  1798,  mar- 
ried Daniel  Polhemus.^  lives  now  at  Fair- 
yiew,  Illinois.  . 

Maria,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Voorhees, 
(son  of  Garret,  first,)  and  widow  of  Fred- 
erick F:  Van  Liew  of  Middlebush,  is  re- 


*  Their  deceased  son,  John,  labored  for  thirty- 
five  years  as  pastor  in  the  congregations  of 
Manhelm,  Saddle  River  and  Passaek,  N.  Y. 
Ellen  married  Rev.  Cornelius  "SYyckoif,  of  White 
House,  now  deceased.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  m  Rochester,  New  York, 
from  1841  to  1865,  and  was  stationed  for  a  short 
time  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

f  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel,  resides  on  the  home- 
stead, aud  Nathaniel,  Cashier  of  the  Clinton 
Bank,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Hunterdon  County,  is  at 
Clinton. 

\  His  widow  died  April  1st,  1873.  One  of 
their  sons,  Matthew,  served  as  Captain  in  the 
late  War.  John  G.  was  one  of  the  most  active 
founders  and  ruling  elders  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at; Fairview,  of  enlarged  liberality,  and 
a  true  friend  to  the  poor. 

§  He  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  nearest  and 
most  practical  farmers  in  thai  section  of  the 
State — a  reputation  possessed  by  nearly  every 
Polhemus  who  is  an  agriculturalist. 


siding  with  her  daughter,  Eliza  Ann, 
widow  of  William  Crackeh,  at  Batavia, 
Illinois.  Minna  her  brother,  owns  and 
resides  upon  a  farm  in  the  same  vicinity, 
and  Den  nice,  her  son,  is  at  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois. Ellen,  an  elder  daughter  of  Peter 
Voorhees,  married  Isaac  S.  Miller,  who 
owned  and  conducted  a  manufactory  with 
his  brother  at  Little  Falls,  this  State, 
subsequent  to  the  War- of  1812.  John 
A.  Miller,  one  of  Isaac's  sons,  lives  _at 
Prospect  Park,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  anoth- 
er, Ezekiel,  at  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Could  all  the  names  of  the  descendents 
of  the  first  Voorhees  emigrant  to  this 
country  be  collected,  they  would  be  very 
numerous.  Besides  being  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  they  are  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  To  the  three 
first  named  "Western  States  many  families 
emigrated  prior  to,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

Albert  Voorhees,  recently  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisaua, 
is  the  great-great-great-great-grand-son  of 
Cornelius  Voorhees  of  Middlesex  County, 
whose  son,  Daniel,  died  from  exposure  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution. 

Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  a  recent  member 
of  Congress  from  Indiana.,  is  the  great  - 
grand-son  of  Stephen  Van  Voorhees  of 
New  Jersey,  who  married  Margaret  Van 
Dyke,  March  25th,  17G2,  and  whose  son, 
Peter,  married  Lemma  Van  Arsdale  of 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  and  removed  to  But- 
ler Co.,  Ohio,  about  1800.  Peter  had  three 
children  :  Stephen,  Jane  C,  and  John. 
Daniel  W.  is  John's  son.  Jane  C.  Voor- 
hees was  never  married.  AVhen  a  child 
she  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  had  one 
of  her  limbs  broken,  aud  never  entirely 
recovered  from  its  effects.  She  remained 
small  in  stature,  and  died  at  Bethany, 
Ohio,  April  22d,  1S73,  aged  71.  In  her 
will  she  donated  *>b\000— the  greater  part 
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of  her  property — to  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  .her  precious  Holland  Dutch 
Bible  to  Delaware  College,  Ohio.  Her 
brother  John  is  a  farmer,  lives  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  owns  a  part  of  his 
father's  farm. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  first,  was 
the  grandmother  of  Silas  Williamson,  of 
Bethany,  Ohio,  to  whom  I  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  for  that  part  of  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  Voorhees  family 
which  pertains  to  that  section  of  the 
.  country. 

In  the  Historical  Collections  of  New 
Jersey,  page  455,  we  read  that  "the  first 
Court  House  in  Somerset  County  stood 
■about  twelve  rods  west  of  the  old  bridge 
in  Millstone."  This  is  evidently  an  error. 
On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1730,  El- 
bert Stothefi'  and  Antje  his  wife  convey- 
ed by  deed  a  lot  of  land  to  Isaac  Van 
Zandt,  for  the  sum  of  £3,  10s,  "begin- 
iiing_at  the  easterly  corner  of  the  Somerset 
County  Court  House,  standing  in  the  road 
that  leads  from  Inian's  Ferry  to  Rocky 
Hill ;  bonnded  south-east  upon  the  said 
road,  easterly  upon  Mrs.  Fleet's,  north- 
erly upon  said  Stothoff,  and  southerly 
upon  said  County  Court  House,  contain- 
ing one-half  of  an  acre  of  land."  June 
8th.  1758,  in  a  survey  relating  to  a  quit- 
claim from  John  to  Wilhelmus  Stothoff,  a 
small  lot  was  passed  by  them  in  trie  sur- 
vey, described  as  "  commonly  called  the 
Court  House  lot.''*  In  the  earliest  deeds 
this  lot  was. called  "The  Point,"  it  being 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Harrison 
tract  of  10,000  acres. 

The  original  Six-Mile-Run  was  at  the 
Brook.  The  first  Six-Mile-Run  Church 
stood,  in  1750,  in  the  grave-yard,  now 
Kim  Ridge  Cemetery.  After  the  second 
Church  was  erected,  on   the  site  now  oc- 


cupied by  the  present  one,  that  place  was 
called  Six-Mile-Run* 

Tradition  states  that  the  old  Court 
House  was  used  by  both  Somerset  and 
Middlesex  Counties.  This  may  have  been 
at  a  time  antecedent  to  that  when  Middle- 
sex first  built  a  Court  House  for  herself, 
and  when  she  was  entirely  destitute  of 
one.  x\.  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  old 
Court  House  is  still  to  be  seen  at  old  Six 
Mile-Run,  opposite  the  house  of  Captain 
Beardsley. 

It  is  right  that  the  error  named  above 
should  be  corrected,  so  that  old  Six-Mile- 
Run  be  not  further  deprived  of  her  due 
honor  of  being  the  first  Count}'  seat  of 
Somerset  County. 

The  Somerset  Courts  were  early  dis- 
tinguished for  the  administration  of  strict 
justice,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent and  properly  punishing  the  guilty. 
From  the  New  York  Gazette  of  Dec.  4th, 
1754,  I  quote  :  "We  hear  from  Somer- 
set County,  Xew  Jersey,  that  about  ten 
days  ago,  at  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner and  General  Jail  Delivery  held  there, 
three  men  were  tried,  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  die,  one  for  horse-stealing, 
the  others  for  burglary."  A  half  century 
ago  the  officers  of  the  Court  were,  as  I 
remember.  Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 
Justice,  Samuel  Swan,  Clerk,  John  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Surrogate,  Martin  Schenck, 
Sheriff;  and  the  lawyers  of  Somerset, 
Jacob  R.  Hardenburgh,  George  MacDon- 
ald,  Richard  Stockton,  Joseph  W.  Scott, 
Samuel  L.  Southard.  Reter  D.  Vroom, 
Theodore,  John,  and  Frederick  Freling- 
huysen,  and  Thomas  A.  Hartwell.  At 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  Court,  Southard, 
after  having  put  forth  all  his  ability  and 
skill  to  convict  a  man  for  horse-stealing, 
a  part  of  the  sentence  for  which  was  thirty- 
nine   lashes  at  the  whipping-post,  made, 


*  The  Court  House  was  at  Millstone  prior  to 
that  time,  however. 


*  Iu  1S72  it  was  changed  to  Franklin  Park. 
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immediately  after  the  pronouncing  of  that 
sentence  by  the  Court,  a  most  powerful 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  convict  for  the 
commutation  of  the  whipping.  He  urged 
that  from  the  manly  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  the  public  exhibition  would  only 
produce  an  unfavorable  effect  in  the  cone 
m  unity.  His  appeal  was  granted.  George 
"Wood,  much  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  in 
his  day,  was  a  student  under  Stockton. 
Thej  were  brought  in  competition  soon 
after  Wood's  admission  to  practice,  in  the 
great  trial  about  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Wood  surprised  his  competitor 
and  the  Court  by  suddenly  presenting  an 
old  document  before  unknown  to  exist, 
bearing  directly  against  the  side  of  his 
opponent.  "I  see,"  said  Stockton,  u  that 
I  nave  been  training  ap  a  bird  to  pick  out 
my  own  eyes."  "No,  sir,"  said  Wood. 
"  not  to  pick  them  out,  but  to  pick  them 
open." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  recreations  of  the  young  at 
their  social  gatherings  in  the  country 
were  various.  In  the  evening  the  young 
men  would  assemble,  without  card  or  in-' 
vitation,  where  the  young  ladies  might 
have  collected  to  quilt,  or  to  do  something 
similar,  and  afterward  gallant  them  to  their 
several  homes.  Their  joint  amusements, 
were  of  various  kinds,  as  the  singing  of 
pleasing  songs,  with  tunes  correspondingly 
pleasing,  the  playing  of  games,  etc.  One 
of  their  most  popular  plays,  in  which  they 
always  took  delight,  was  called  "Pawn" 
and  in  this  one  of  the  party  was  simply 
required  to  perform  a  certain  act  com- 
*manded.  This  was  frequently  to  kiss 
some  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  was 
always  done  with  a  will,  and  considered 
most  agreeable.  Now-a-days  it  would 
be  deemed  a  play  inappropriate,  vulgar 
and  abandoned.  Sometimes  the  require- 
ment would  be  to  "  bow  to  the  wittiest. 


kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss  the  one 
you  love  best,"  a  custom  which  survived 
longer  than  the  other.  Kissing  in  public 
by  young  people,  in  former  times,  was 
sanctioned  by  good  authority,  and  what 
might  be  considered  lawful  example.  The 
minister,  after  uniting  a  pair  in  matrimo- 
nial bonds,  according  to  the  long  form  re- 
quired by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
every  word  of  which  hud'  to  be  deliber- 
ately and  distinctly  read,  and  after  the 
groom  had  saluted  the  bride  according  to 
an  order  given,  would  advance,  congratu- 
late the  married  couple  and  kiss  the  bride. 
The  parents  of  the  married  pair  would 
follow,  and  the  privilege  of  congratulating 
them  and  kissing  the  bride  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  present — failure  to  accept 
which  implied  invitation  by  any  one  would 
be  considered  a  lack  of  proper  respect. 

In  the  country,  the  voluntary  wedding 
fee  was  from  two  to  three  dollars,  which 
was  considered  a  respectable  sum  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  five  dollars  was  something 
extraordinary.  Jacob  Van  Dyke,  of  Mid- 
dlesex Count)",  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  to  his  second  wife,  presented 
Rev.  Dr.  Cannon  with  fifty  dollars  as  a 
marriage  fee — an  amount,  unheard  of  at 
the  time,  and  which  produced  quite  a  sen- 
sation throughout  the  community.  A 
story  was  told  of  a  negro  of  former  times 
who  stipulated  with  a  minister  as  to  the 
amount  he  would  give  the  latter  for  a 
marriage  l'like  the  whites  were  married." 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
wedded  couple  were  about  to  leave,  the 
groom  was  reminded  by  the  minister  that 
he  had  not  paid  the  promised  fee.  He 
replied:  ,c  You  promised  to  marry  us  as 
you  do  de  white  folks,  if  I  paid  you,  and 
vou  haven't  done  it.  You  haven't  kissed 
de  bride,  nor  wished  us  joy.  Now  you 
s<>e  de  bargain  is  broke."  The  entertain- 
ments given  on  marriage  occasions  in  pro- 
visions and  drink  were  very  abundant  and 
sumptuous,  generally  corresponding  with 
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the  abilities  of  those  who  gave  them.  On 
the  day  following  the  wedding  there  was 
held  what  was  called  the  "infare,"  to 
which  the  party  of  the  first  day,  and 
others,  were  invited.  This  was  at  the 
bride's  residence.  The  entertainment 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 
day.  Weddings  were  sometimes  attend- 
ed by  those  who  had  no  invitations,  and 
who  were  called  "privateers."  or  "volun- 
teers." As  all  the  friends  could  not  well 
be  invited,  such  as  were  not,  if  they  came, 
were  as  welcome  and  kindly  treated  as 
those  specially  invited. 

The  first  mill  on  the  Mile-Run  Brook 
appears  to  have  been  erected  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  built  and  owned  by 
a  Yoorhees,  and  located  near  the  bank  of 
the  Raritan  opposite  trie  former  residence 
of  Abram  Yoorhees,  and,  more  recently, 
of  his  son-in-law,  Lewis  Carman.  It  was 
taken  down  previous  to  -17  Go,  when  the 
road  by  Yoorhees'  house  is  described  as 
passing  (i  over  the  old  mill  dam,"  (which, 


was  thus  called  old  at  that  early  date.) 
At  the  same  date,  1765,  a  mill  existed  on 
the  Raritan,  above  the  landing-bridge, 
nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  former  one, 
which  was  on  a  Brook.  It  was  called 
"Yoorhees'  Mills,"  and  was  doubtless  a 
large  mill,  having  all  the  waters  of  the 
Raritan  to  supply  its  power.  Tradition 
states  that  in  his  early  life,  Capt.  Henry 
Suydam  was  engaged  in  running  this  mill. 
It  was  yet  in  operation  in  1780,  and 
when  it  was  taken  down  is  not  known. 
Thus  three  of  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Brunswick,  including  the  one  on 
Lawrence's  Brook,  were  owned  by  the 
Yoorhees'  family. 

Robert  Hunter,  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Jersey,  prior  to  1720,  was 
informed  by  a  correspondent  writing  to 
him  in  England  about  the  year  1730,  that 
"  New  Brunswick  had  grown  very  rapidly, 
for  the  reason  that  the  country  back  of 
this  had  improved  quite  last.  The  farmers 
principally  raised  wheat,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  large  mills  in  the  vicinity  rendered 
this  an  important  flouring  mart." 

Ralph  Yoorheks. 
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"T"TT"HEN  envious  Time,  with  unrelenting  hand. 

V  V     Dissolves  the  union  of  some  little  band  : 
A  band,  connected  by  those  hallowed  ties 
That  from  the  growth  of  lettered  friendships  rise,— 
Each  lingering  soul,  before  the  parting  sigh, 
One  moment  waits  to  view  the  years  gone  by. 
Memory  still  loves  to  hover  round  the  place, 
And  all  our  pleasures  and  our  pains  retrace. 

The  student  is  the  subject  of  my  song. 
Few  are  his  pleasures,  yet  those  few  are  strong : 
Not  th'  gay,  transient  moment  of  delight ; 
Not  hurried  transports,  felt  but  in  their  flight. 
Unlike  all  else  the  student's  joys  endure— 
Intense,  expansive,  energetic,  pure. 
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Whether  o'er  classic  plains  he  loves  to  rove, 
Midst  Attic  bowers,  and  through  the  Mantuan  grove; 
Whether,  with  scientific  eye,  to  trace 
The  various  modes  of  number,  time  and  spa.ee; 
Whether,  on  wings  of  heavenly  truth  to  rise, 
And  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  skies; 
Or,  downward  tending  with  an  humbler  eye, 
Through  Nature's  laws  explore  a  Deity  : — 
His  are  the  joys  no  stranger  breast  can  feel, 
No  wit  define,  no  utterance  reveal 
Nor  yet,  alas  !  unmixed  the  joys  we  boast ; 
Our  pleasures  still  proportion'*!  labors  cost. 
An  anxious  tear  oft  fills  the  student's  eye, 
And  heaves  his  breast  with  many  a  struggling  sigh. 
His  is  the  task,  the  long,  weary  task  t'explore, 
Of  every  age  the  lumber  and  the  lore. 
Need  I  describe  his  troubles  and  his  strife — 
The  thousand  minor  miseries  of  his  life? 
How  application,  ever-posing  maid, 
Oft  mourns  an  aching,  oft  a  dizzy  head  ? 
How  th"  hard  toil  but  slowly  works  its  way — 
One  word  explained  the  labor  of  a  day  ? 
Here  forced  to  thread  some  lab'rlnth  without  end, 
And  there  some  paradox  to  comprehend; 
Here  ten  hard  words,  fraught  with  some  meaning  small, 
And  there  ten  folios  which  have  none  at  all  ? 
Or  view  him,  meting  out  with  points  and  lines, 
The  land  of  diagrams  arid  mystic  signs, 
Where  forms  of  spheres,  i:  being  given,''  on  a  plane, 
He  must  transform  and  bend — within  his  brain  ? 
Or  as  an  author,  lost  in  gloom  profound, 
When  some  bright  thought  demands  a  period  round, 
Powdering  and  polishing?  Ah!   what  avail 
The  room  oft  paced,  the  anguish-bitten  nail? 
For  see,  produced  'mid  many  a  laboring  groan, 
A  sentence  much  like  an  inverted  cone ! 
Or  should  he  try  his  talent  at  a  rhyme, — 
That  waste  of  patience,  and  that  waste  of  time, — 
Perchance,  like  me,  he  flounders  through  one  line, 
Begins  the  next — then  stops. 

Enough — no  more  unveil  the  cloister's  grief; 
Disclose  instead  its  sources  of  relief; 
Say  how  the  student,  pausing  from  his  toil, 
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Forgets  his  pain  'mid  Recreation's  smile. 
Have  you  not  seen  (forgive  th'  ignoble  theme,) 
The  finny  tenants  of  some  haunted  stream 
Feed,  eager,  busy,  all  the  wave  beside — 
Then  wanton  in  the  cool,  luxurious  tide? 
So  the  wise  student  ends  his  busy  day, 
Unbends  his  mind,  and  throws  his  care  away. 
To  books,  where  Science  urges  toil  severe. 
Succeeds  th'  alluring  tale,  or  drama  dear; 
Or  haply  in  that  hour  his  taste  might  choose 
The  easy  warblings  of  the  modern  Muse. 
Let  me  but  paint  him :  Void  of  every  care, 
Flung  in  free  attitudes  along  his  chair, 
From  page  to  page  his  eye  swiftly  along 
Glances,  and  revels  through  the  magic  song. 
Alternate  swells  his  breast  with  hope  and  fear: 
New  bursts  th'  unconscious  laugh,  now  mils  th'  pitying  tear. 
Yet  more :  though  lonely  joys  the  bosom  warm, 
Participation  heightens  every  charm, — 
And  should  the  happy  student  chance  to  know 
The  warmth  of  friendship,  or  some  kindlier  glow, 
What  wonder  should  he,  eager,  run  to  share 
g|  Some  favorite  author  with  some  favorite  fair  ! 

Then,  as  he  cites  those  treasures  of  the  page 
That  raise  her  fancy,  or  her  breast  engage, 
lie  listens  while  her  frequent,  keen  remark 
Discerns  th'  brilliant,  or  illumes  th'  dark, 
And,  doubting  much,  scarce  knows  which  most  fc'  admire, — 
The  critic's  judgment,  or  the  writer's  fire. 
While  reading,  oft  he  glances  at  that  face, 
Where  gently  beams  intelligence  and  grace, 
And  sees  each  passion  in  iis  turn  prevail — 
Her  looks  the  very  echo  of  the  tale; 
Sees  the  descending  tear,  the  swelling  breast, 
When  vice  exults,  or  virtue  is  distrest: 
Or  when  the  plot  assumes  some  aspect  new, 
I  *  And  virtue  shares  her  retribution  due, 

Sees  the  gay,  grateful  smile,  th'  uplifted  eye, 
Thread,  needle,  'kerchief,  dropt  in  ecstacy — 
Say,  can  one  social  pleasure  equal  this? 
Yet  still  e'en  here,  imperfect  is  the  bliss — 
For,  ah  !  how  oft  must  awkward  learning  yield 
To  graceful  dulness,  the  unequal  field 
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Of  gallantry?     "What  lady  can  endure 
The  shrug  scholastic  and  the  bow  demure? 
Can  the  poor  student  hope  that  heart  to  gain 
Which  melts  before  the  flutter  of  a  cane? 
Or  of  two  candidates,  pray  which  can  pass, 
"When  one  consults  his  books,  and  one — his  glass? 

Ye  fair !   if  aught  these  censures  may  apply, 
'Tis  yours  alone  to  effect  th'  remedy. 
Ne'er  let  the  fop  the  sacred  bond  remove, 
That  links  the  Paphian  with  the  Aonian  grove. 
'Tis  yours  to  polish,  strengthen  and  secure 
The  lustre  of  th'  mind's  rich  garniture. 
Such  is  the  robe  that  lends  you  heavenly  charms, 
And  envy  of  its  fiercest  sting  disarms: 
A.  robe,  whose  grace  and  brightness  will  outvie 
The  woof  of  Ormus  and  the  Tyrian  dye. 

To  count  one  pleasure  more  indulge  my  Muse: 
'Tis  friendship's  self:  what  cynic  will  refuse? 
Oh!  I  could  tell  how  oft  her  joys  we've  shar'd, 
Wheti  mutual  cares  those  mutual  joys  endear'd  ; 
How  oft,  relaxing  from  one  common  toil, 
We  found  repose  amid  one  common  smile ; ' 
How  arm  in  arm  we've  linger'd  through  the  vale, 
Listening  to  inany.  a  time-beguiling  tale. 
Yes,  I  could  tell—but,  oh!  the  task,  how  vain! 
'Twould  but  increase  our  fast  approaching  pain — 
The  pain,  so  thrilling  to  a  student's  heart, 
Couch'd  in  that  talisman  of  woe — "  We  part." 
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I. — From  New  York  to  Havana. 


Memob. 


LATE  ONE  afternoon  on  a  cold 
dreary  day  in  the  hitter  part  of 
November,  1S72,  I  stood  leaning  against 
the  taiVrail  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
steamer  Orescent  Cdy,  of  the  Atlantic 
Mail  Line,  watching  the  confusion  and 
hurry  on  the  dock  that  preceded  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ship.  By  four  o'clock  the  lust 
carriage  had  rolled  down  the  wharf  with 
its  anxious,  belated  contribution  to  our 
LL 


quota  of  passengers,  the  last  trunk  and 
box  had  been  swung  up  over  the  vessel's 
side,  the  mails  wer-e  tossed  on  the  deck, 
the  final  letters  delivered  from  the  Com- 
pany's office,  and  the  only  link  remain- 
ing— the  ship's  hawsers — were  cast  off, 
and  hauled  on  board.  The  harsh  escape 
of  steam  from  the  funnels,  which  had 
been  trying  our  nerves  and  adding  to  the 
tumult  and  noise,  was  hushed.      Clang! 
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sounded  the  bell  in  the  engine-room.     A 
tremble   and    spasmodic     shiver    passed 
through  the  ship's  timbers,  from  stem  to 
stern.      The    peculiar,     spiral,     grinding 
thump  I  thump!  of  the  screw  commenced, 
and  slowly  we  moved  out  of  the  slip,  amid 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  ami  the  loud 
good-byes  of  friends   on  the  pier,  which 
were  answered  as  we  rounded  into  the 
stream  by  a  sharp  report  from  the  lusty 
throat    of  a   brass    six  pounder    on    the 
fore-castle  deck.      Quietly   we   steamed 
along  through  the   crowded  thoroughfare 
of  •  the   Hudson,  picking   our   way  amid 
thronging  steam  and  sailing  craft,  passing- 
stately  Men   of   War,   anchored   in    the 
harbor,   trim  clipper  steps,  lazy,   deeply- 
laden     lighters,     avoiding    great    turtle- 
shaped   ferry-boats,  that  plowed  through 
the  waves  black  with  happy  souls,  whose 
faces  were   turned  Westward   and  home- 
ward.    Presently,   clang  1   went  the  bell 
again.     The  water  dashed  from  the  ship's 
-bows  in   merry  showers,  the  wake  under 
her  stem  broadened  and  rolled  away  in 
great  white  waves,  we  were  under  full 
headway  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Bay. 
Behind  us  was  New  York,  with  its  tow- 
ers,  steeples  and  shipping,  its  hurrying 
multitudes,   and   daily-grinding    business 
mill;  beibre   us   were  the  coming  night, 
1,200  miles  of   tho   deep  blue  sea,   and 
beyond  it,   the  soft  intoxication    of   the 
Tropics,    with   its    laughing    skies,    rich 
verdure  and  balmy  breezes,  and,  best  of 
all  to  me,  a  month  that  was  to   be   filled 
with  new  impressions,  absolute  rest,  noth- 
ing but  pleasure,  constant  delight. 

It  was  a  sadden  determination  of  mine, 
this  trip  to  Havana.  I  had  felt  the  need 
of  a  change  after  a  specially  fatiguing 
season.  To  travel  over  the.  beaten  tracks 
South  or  West  in  this  country  would,  bring 
nothing  new.  and  offered  few  attractions; 
and  Europe  was  the  more  enticing,  because 
Impossible  for  want  of  time.  While  walk- 
ng   down    Broadwav  one  morning,  still 


undecided  as  to  where  I  should  wander, 
the  magical  word,  "Havana,"  suddenly 
stared  me  in  the  face  from  a  Steamship 
Line's  poster  on  aboard  fence  surround- 
ing a  new  building.  I  was  decided  at 
once-—- why  had  I  not  thought  of  it  bo- 
fore  ?  Here  was  a  goal  for  an  ignorant 
and  ambitious  traveller.  I  knew  nothing 
of  Cuba,  It  is  true  I  was  moderately 
well  read  in  its  discovery  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  its  subsequent  occupation  by  the 
Spanish,  its  capture  by  the  English  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  and  the  re-occu- 
pation by  the  Spanish  after  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  Its  recent  history;  too,  the 
daily  papers  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
every  ono,  and  I  had  my  own  ideas  about 
Cespedes'  chances  of  success,  and  the  in- 
humanities of  the  volunteers.  But  of 
Cuba-  itselfj  its  flora  and  fauna,  mountains 
and  valleys,  towns  and  cities,  the  life 
and  customs  of  its  people  and  the  pe- 
cuUamties  of  the  country,  I  was  as  ignor- 
ant as  if  the  Queen  of  the-  Antilles  lay  far 
away  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  rather  than  at 
our  very  doors,  only  160  miles  south  of 
the  Florida  peninsula. 

So  for  Cuba  I  started,  and  on  this  cold, 
dreary  day  in  November,  as  I  walked 
the  dock  wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  and 
bent  against  the  raw  salt  wind  that  blew 
in  fresh  from  Sandy  Hook,  I  looked  back- 
over  the  lower  Bay,  on  the  hills  of  Staten 
Island,  already  bare  and  grey,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  choice  which 
was  to  exchange  the  rigours  of  a  Decem- 
ber in  New  York,  for  a  month  in  a  clime 
where  it  was  always  Summer — where 
roses  bloomed  the  entire  year. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over  we  were 
fairly  out  to  sea,  with  the  steamer's  bow- 
pointed  down  the  coast.  Slowly  tho 
evening  fell  upon  and  darkened  the  wa- 
ters, which  qow  the  fresh  night  wind  was 
causing  to  swell  and  hill  in  black,  roiling 
waves.  The  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  Neversmk   Highlands    leaving   little 
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streaks  of  gloaming  glow  through  the  rifts 
in  the  murky  clouds  that  were  banked  in 
the  West,  giving  only  a  doubtful  prom- 
ise for  a  fair  morrow.  Soon  the  engine 
bell  gave  warning  that  the  Crescent  City 
was  stopping,  and  on  the  port  bow  could 
bo  seen  a  trim  little  schooner,  bright  with 
green  paint,  that  swept  by  under  full  sail, 
the  large  figures  ■*  IS  "  on  the  foresail, 
showing  her  to  be  the  pilot  boat.  A  little 
yawl  had  put  out  from  her  side.  The 
seas  tossed  it  like  a  cockle  shell.  Now 
it  struggled  on  the  crest  of  a  wave;  then, 
rushing  down  its  stem  would  be  buried  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  dashing  the  water 
over  the  two  men  who  were  slowly  pulling 
her  toward  onr.'vessel.  Out  from  the  wheel- 
house  came  the  pilot,  a  little,  old  man, 
with  a  long  grey  beard,  who.  going  down 
the  side  of  the  ship  by  a  perpendicular 
ladder,  and  holding  on  with  one  hand  by 
the  deck  rope,  dropped  just  at  the  right 
moment  into  the  boat  as  it  went  dancing 
by,  and  away  they  went  out  into  the 
night,  the  red  light  in  the  bow  of  the 
yawl  showing  its  position  to  those  on 
board  the  pilot  boat  which  was  now  ly- 
ing-to,  half  a  mile  under  our  stem. 

Well,  the  breeze  freshened,  the  night 
covered  the  sea  like  a  pall,  leaving  nought 
to  be  seen  save  the  white  that  rolled 
away  under  the  ship's  lea,  the  stars  came 
out  one  by  one,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  few  occupants  of  the  deck,  who,  wrap- 
ped in  shawls  and  rugs,  were  seated  be- 
hind the  deck  cabin  watching  the  High- 
land lights  drop  farther  and  farther  astern. 

The  passage  from  New  York  to  Havana 
occupies  from  four  to  five  days,  just  long 
enough  to  give  one  a  thorough  insight  in- 
to the  pleasures  of  sea-life,  without  grow- 
ing wearisome.  A  Winter  voyage  is  es- 
pecially enjoyable  because  of  the  agreea- 
ble transition  from  Winter's  cold  to 
Spring-like  warmth,  from  Spring-like 
warmth  to  Summer  heat.  And  in  my 
visit  to  Cuba  by  uo  means  the  least  pleas- 


ant  hours    were    those     passed  'on    the 
steamer. 

The  second  day  out,  however,  was  disa- 
greeable enough.  A  south-east  wind. 
made  a  sea  that  tossed  the  ship  like  a  cork, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  a  steady  fall. 
By  mid-night  of  the  second  night,  we  were 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  wind  had  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  though  the  clouds  were 
clearing  away,  and  the  quarter  moon,  low 
down  in  the  West,  lit  up  a  sea  wild  in  its 
fury,  with  fierce  waves,  chasing  and  rolling 
over  each  other  white  with  foam.  But 
the  next  morning  brought  fair  weather, 
and  a  warmer  atmosphere.  For  the  first 
time  most  of  the  passengers  appeared  on 
the  after-deck — a  motly  crowd,  some  thir- 
ty in  all,  mostly  Spaniards,  with  swarthy 
faces,  small  feet  and  peg-top  pantaloons. 
The  few  English-speaking  portion  of  the 
party  soon  assimilated,  a  Mr.  and  [Mrs. 
B.,  quiet  Connecticut  people,  whose  dry 
humor  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
amusement  of  the  voyage,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who,  like  all  of  his  race,  was  a 
great  traveller  and  a  good  talker,  a  Mr.  H., 
who,  having  resided  twenty-eight  years 
in  Cuba,  was  more  of  a  Spaniard  than  an 
American.  The  latter  was  decidedly  the 
wonder  of  our  company,  and  the  strange 
and  marvellous  stories  lie  told,  would 
need  a  larger  work  than  this  Magazine 
to  recount.  The  brightness  and  sparkle 
of  the  party  was  contributed  by  a  lovely 
little  woman,  a  bride,  who,  with  her 
new  husband,  was  starting  on  that  long 
vovage.  which  was  to  last  as  long  as 
life.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  fellow, 
mostlv  given  to  stretching  on  the  deck 
settee,  and  smoking  cigars,  but  she,  with 
her  soft  brown  hair,  petite  ligure,  and  love- 
lv  blue  eyes,  was  the  star  round  which 
for  the  next  four  days  we  all  revolved. 
This  little  one,  with  sunlight  in  her  face, 
music  in  her  voice,  and  rippling  laugh,  and 
intelligence  in  every  gesture — for  her 
were    the   softest   cushions,   the   cosiest 
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nooks  ;  for  her  would  the  young  English- 
man wax  eloquent  in  his  glowing  accounts 
of  the  Moorish  wonders  and  beauties  of 
Seville,  in  Old  Spain,  and  for  her  would 
the  dark  face  of  old  Mr.  H.  grow  soft  and 
tender  as  he  recounted  new  tales  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  each  more  wonderful 
more  improbable.  As  for  the  pegtop- 
ped  Spaniards-  they  were  fain  content 
to  worship  from  a  distance,  and  quietly 
stare  with  their  black  eyes  through  clouds 
of  cigarrette  smoke  emitted  from  their 
lungs.  One  presumptuous  little  Spanish 
wretch  having  imagined  he  detected  a 
glance  of  interest  for  him  in  the  blue  eyes 
of  La  petite,  was  much  given  to  walking 
very  near  our  party,  and  bestowing  con- 
scious glances,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
her  husband,  and  to  the  several  and  joint 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  us. 

In  enumerating  the  passengers,  I  must 
not  forget  our  black  cat,  a  wise  feline, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  burned  Missouri, 
but  had  deserted  that  ship  on  the  eve  of 
her  sailing  on  her  last  and  fatal  voyage. 
"Our  cat"  made  her  home  on  the  wharf 
until  just  before  the  Crescent  City  got 
under  way,  when  she  walked  on  board 
and  took  up  her  quarter  in  the  dining- 
cabin. 

Charming  days  were  those  passed  by 
our  little  Saxon  coterie  on  the  Steamers 
deck  By  the  third  day  it  was  June 
weather.  The  gentlemen's  heavy  coats 
and  the  ladies'  bonnets  were  left  below, 
and  under  the  shade  of  an  awning  we 
lounged  and  laughed,  read,  talked  and 
smoked.  Always  there  was  something 
to  amuse  and  make  the  hours  pass  pleas- 
antly. Now  it  would  be  a  school  of  por- 
poises that  would  follow  the  ship, — queer 
grey  fish,  about  six  feet  long,  with  snouts 
like  a  pig;  active  fellows,  that  would  scud 
just  under  the  water  like  a  shark,  and 
then,  springing  five  feet  in  the  air,  give 
their  bodies  a  quick  twist  and  dive  deep 
into   the    sea,    only    to  come    up.  again 


and  repeat  the  performance  like  so  many 
children    at  play.     Now  it  would  be   a 
distant  sail  away  off  where  the  heavens 
meet  the  waters,  which  would  set  us  to 
surmising  and  deciding  whether  it  were 
steamer  or  ship,  schooner  or  brigantine. 
We   could  watch  the  great   white  gulls 
sail  lazily  aloft  in  broad  circles,  and  then 
swoop  suddenly  down  upon  some  luckless 
fish  that  might  venture  too  near  the  sur- 
face, and  bear  it  off  to  their  nests  on  the 
shore,  some  thirty  miles  away.     ~We  had 
always  the  blue  waves  rolling  and  tum- 
bling one  upon  the  other,  the  sunlight  on 
their  white  crests  making  them  appear  as 
if  laughing  in  very  glee.     And  if  we  grew 
tired  of  all  these  had  we  not  Mr.  H.  ? 
who,  if  his  stories  were  to  be  believed,  is 
one    of  the   wonders  of  the   nineteenth 
century.     Imagine  a  tall,  portly  man,  with 
a  nose,  moustache  and  imperial,  a  la  Louis 
Napoleon,  swarthy  complexion,  black  eyes 
and  hair,  and  a  voice  deep  and  melodious. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  stories  and  revelations 
only  equalled  by  the  tales  told  before  the 
wicked  king  in  the  Arabian  NigJits  Enter- 
tainments, or  in  Marco  Polo's  accounts  of 
his  own  travels  in  Asia.     He  had  crossed 
the  Ocean  twenty  times,   and    sailed  to 
Havana  twice  that  often;  had  been  ship- 
wrecked twice,  and  another  time  was  only 
saved  from  such  a  disaster  by   tying  up 
the  Captain  and  taking  command  of  the 
vessel  himself;  had  been  blown  up  on  a 
Mississippi  steamer,  and   limped  from  a 
bowie  knife  wound  received  in  Mexico ; 
had  in  his  home  in  Havana  manumitted 
slaves,  that  bathe  every  morning  in  Flori- 
da water,  that;  they  may  smell  sweet  in 
serving   him  ;    had  a    daughter  iu  Cuba 
owning    plantations  worth    more  than  a 
million,  and  another  in  Paris  married  to 
a  Prince  ;  had  himself  dined  with  the  Em- 
peror at  uLa  Petite  Trianon"  in  Versailles, 
and  had  been  offered  a  noble  title,  which 
he  declined :  had  a  wife  who  refused  to 
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live  with  him  for  the  past  five  years  be- 
.  cause  he  would  not  live  in  Paris,  this 
same  wife  being  gained  to  him  in  the  first 
place  Ivy  nursing  him  after  the  explosion 
on  the  Mississippi.  This  wonderful  per- 
son was  born  m  Louisiana,  and  was  a 
bom-blower  but  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  he  manufactured 
half  of  his  strange  tales  for  our  amuse- 
•  ment. 

By  noon  of  the  fourth  day  we  sighted 
Jupiter  light-house  on  the  Florida  coast, 
the  first  land  seen  since  the  night  of  sail- 
ing, and  soon  the  shore  was  but  three 
miles  away.  The  morning  had  been  verv 
hot,  but  the  gentle  trade  winds  had  cooled 
the  atmosphere,  arid  the  sea  was  as  placid 
as  New  York  Bay  in  a  Summer  afternoon. 
Quietly  we  floated  along  between  the  Ba- 
hama Banks  and  the  main  land,  each  one 
of  us  intoxicated  with  the  soft  beauty  of 
this  almost  tropic.il  sea,  On  we  floated, 
watching  the  blue  waves  roll  shore- 
ward, and  break  in  a  while  surf  on  the 
sandy  beach,  watching  the  flying  fish 
skim  over  the  water  like  so  many  spar- 
rows, now  we  saw  an  orange  grove  just 
back  from  the  shore ;  then  a  flock  of 
pelicans  with  their  long  beaks  and  legs 
and  wide-spread  wings  hanging  low  over 
the  sea.  Even'  moment  brought  some 
new  delight,  and  increased  the  beauty  we 
were  enjoying. 

The  next  morning  the  southermosf 
point  of  Florida  was  far  behind,  and  on 
every  side  was  an  unbroken  extent  of 
azure  sea.,  milled  by  a  balmy  Southern 
breeze,  causing  the  httle  wavelets  to 
dance  and  gleam  in  the  warm  sunlight. 
"  You  will  see,"  said  -the  Captain,  as 
he  came  from  the  chart-room  at  twelve 
o'clock,  after  establishing  the  ship's  posi- 
tion, "you  will  see  the  Cuban  coast  about 
five  o'clock."' 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  the  "little  olK\,, 
clapping  her  hands,  "  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  cry  viand  ho.'  " 


Human  nature,  never  satisfied  with  a  hap-. 
py  present,  is  always  wanting  a  change, 
something  new.  Here  we  had  been  pass 
ing  on  the  steamer  three  days  of  almost 
perfect  pleasure  and  beauty,  leaving,  one 
would  suppose,  nothing  to  be  desired; 
yet  we  all  looked  forward  with  pleasurable 
anticipations,  and  no  regrets,  at  leaving 
:the  ship.  Five  o'clock  found  us  keeping 
a  bright  look  out  over  the  bows  for  the 
first  view  of  the  Spanish  country. 

"There  is  land,"  called  out  Mr.  PL, 
"  the  Monte  del  Pan,  or  Bread  Mountain;'' 

"Where?"  cried  we  all,  peering  over 
the  ship's  side. 

"  There !  Don't  you  see  that  high 
hill  breaking  the  horizon  ?  That  is  just 
beyond  the  city  of  Mantazas,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Havana.  We  shall  be  off  the 
•  Morro '  by  ten  o'clock ;  too  late  to  land 
to-night,  however,  as  the  Captain  General 
allows  no  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor  after 
sun-down." 

Yes,  we  all  sawT  now,  apparently  rising- 
out  of  the  sea,  this  beautiful  Venus  of 
islands,  the  pearl  of  the  West  Indies. 

Over  the  golden  waters,  red  in  the 
sun's  decline,  the  ship  sailed  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  enchanted  land,  each  mo- 
ment bringing  more  clearly  to  view  the 
outline  of  the  coast,  Boon  could  be  seen 
the  verdant  valleys,  as  well  as  the  swell- 
ing hills;  and  by  and  by,  royal  palms, 
banana  trees  and  tropical  vegetation 
were  discernible.  The  golden  waters 
changed  to  grey  as  the  soft  twilight  cover- 
ed the  sea,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
closed  around  our  new  found  happiness; 
but  through  the  lattice  of  my  state-room 
on  deck,  as  I  sailed  softly  into  dreamland, 
came  the  evening  land  breeze,  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  delicious 
odors  of  a  southern  clime. 

During  the  night  the  ship  steamed  up 
the  coast,  and  lav  oiY  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  waiting  fur  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  tu  come.     At  half-past  five  the 
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passengers  were   on   deck,  which   was  as 
wet  as  if  rain  had  fallen,  because  of  the 
heavy  dew.     In  the  West  Indies,  where 
sometimes  there  is  no  rain  between  Octo- 
ber and  May,  the  dews  are  as  great,  in  the 
amount  of  water  that  falls,  as  many  of  our 
Summer  day  showers.   Thus  vegetation  is 
daily  revived.     The  sun  came  up  over  the 
Island,  a  molten  hall  of  intensified  heat; 
its  first  rays  above  the  hill-tops  sending 
us  all  to  the  shade  of  awning  and  cabin. 
Through  the  early  morning  mists,  as  we- 
lay  two  miles  off  shore,  we  saw  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Havana  sitting   on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea.     The  aspect  of  the  city 
at  the  port  entrance  is  acknowledged  to 
be    thy  most    picturesque,    north  of  the 
equator.     Its  situation  is  on  one  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,    having  really   three    fronts. 
The  first  is   on    the  sea.  old  ocean's  surf 
breaking  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  her 
main  thoroughfares — the  Calzada  de  San 
Lazro.     The  second   front  is  on   the  nar- 
row strait  connecting  the   outer  sea  with 
the  inner  bay,  upon  which   Havana  has 
its  third  front.   This  bay  is  trefoil  in  shape, 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  as  a   harbor 
is  unequalled  for  beauty  and  safety. 
3  pit  is  impossible  to  describe  the  peculiar 
delight  one  receives  on  first  seeing  Ha- 
vana.    It  is  as  if  you  had  gone  to  sleep, 
retaining  on  the  retina,  of  your  eye.   the 
image  and  recollection  of  cold,  practical, 
perpendicular  New  York — so  devoid  of 
coloring  and  artistic   combinations — and 
awake  to  find  yourself  on  the  southermost 
coast  ?of  Italy,  or,  what  is   more  like  it, 
the*old  peninsula  of  Spain,  with  its  mel- 
lowness   of  light,   its   brightness,  of  hue 
and  soft  dreamy  languor  of  atmosphere. 
One    must    experience    this    remarkable 
transition  to  understand  it  all,  and  appre- 
ciate the  deliciousuess  of  the  new  impres- 
sions we  were  constantly  rceceiving  this 
lovely  morning,  as  we  sailed  slowly  in, 
under  the  guns  of  Monro  Castle,  an.  im- 
mense fortification  built  on  the  edge  of  a 


rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
opposite  the  city.  It  is  hoary  and  grim 
with  age,  and.  looks  to  be  a  mere  out- 
growth of  the  moss-covered  stones  up 
on  which  it  stands.  Far  above  the  water 
it  towers,  crowned  at  its  highest  point 
wit  It  a  graceful  round  tower.  From  the 
parapets,  amidst  the  grim  dogs  of  war 
that  glowered  down  upon  us,  c.ime  the 
challenge:  "  What  ship  is  that?  From 
what  port  did  you  sail  'P1'  Both  questions 
being  satisfactorily  answered  by  Captain 
Curtiss,  our  Yankee  skipper,  we  sailed 
on,  and  into  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
harbor — a  passage  way  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  wide.  Adjoining  the  Morro, 
is  the  Castillo  de  la  Cabanas,  the  strong- 
est fort  in  the  world,  having  been  built 
by  Charles  111,  in  1771,  at  a  cost  of  |4Q,- 
000,000.  Mr.  H.  told  us  the  story  that 
when  the  King  was  informed  that  the 
fortifications  were  completed,  he  took  his 
sea-glass,  and  commenced  scanning  the 
horizon.  u  For  what  do  you  look,  your 
Majesty?"  demanded  the  attendants. 
"For  the  Castillo  de  la  Cabanas, ;;  replied 
the  King.  "  Your  Majesty,  the  fortifica- 
tion is  thousands  of  miles  away  ;  how  can 
you  expect  to  see  it  ?"  :'  Because  I  think 
it  it  cost  forty  millions,  it  ought  to  be 
seen  at  airy  distance." 

Opposite  the  Cabanas,  (across  the 
strait)  is  the  Castillo  de  la  Funta,  a  for- 
tification built  in  15S9,  by  Phillip  II. 

Our  little  bride,  her  husband  and  my- 
self, were  the  only  ones  of  our  ship's 
company  who  were  visiting  Havana  for 
the  first  time ;  so  while  the  rest  were 
busying  themselves  in  getting  together 
their  effects,  settling  their  fee  scores,  and 
generally  preparing  to  go  ashore,  we  sat 
on  the  after-deck,  enjo\ing  to  the  full  the 
strange  scenes  as  the  Greacent  City  passed 
th  rough  the  narrow  channel.  The  water  wa  s 
as  quiet  as  a  lake,  and  as  blue  as  the  cloud 
less  sky  it  reflected.  Strange  craft,  man  nod 
by  a  strange  race  floated  along,  apparently 
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with  no  object  other  than  to  add  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  picture.  From  behind  a  solid  sea 
wall  of  huge  yellow  blocks  of  stone  rose 
a  quaint  old  Moorish  city,  with  towers 
and  domes  and  belfries,  apparently  crum- 
bling with  age;  great  buildings  of  stone, 
but  one  and  two  stories,  yet  rising  high 
in  the  air,  in  form  a  succession  of  lofty 
Doric  corridors,  painted  the  brightest  yel- 
low, blue,  red,  and  brown.  Between  the 
buildings  and  along  the  sea-walls,  which 
as  Howells  says  of  Quebec,  "  made  the 
city  clean  to  her  very  feet,"  were  little 
gardens,  from  which  waved  the  graceful 
palm  aud  spreading  banyan -laurel.  Tropi- 
cal plants  and  flowering  shrubs  in  boxes 
often  lined  the  parapets  of  the  houses, 
forming  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dull 
red  tiles  with  which  all  the  roofs  were 
covered:  and  from  over  the  walls  and  house 
tops  came  the  hum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls,  Spanish,  Cuban, 
African,  Chinese,  whose  talking  and  sob- 
bing, laughter  and  anger,  rejoicing  and 
repining,  floated  out  to  us  on  the  early 
morning  air — a  low  murmur  of  welcome. 
Slowly  our  steamer  moved  along  into 
the  little  land-locked  Bay,  till,  just  be- 
yond a  Spanish  coaster— the  "Jose  Marra," 
— and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Cus- 
tom House  Landing,  she  let  go  her  an- 
chor,  and  swung  around  to  the  tide. 

Immediately  on  ever}'  side  were  swarm- 
ing the  boats  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies, 
heavy,  lugger-like  yawls,  whose  stems 
were  half  covered  with  a  white  circular 
awning  spread  on  hoops,  presenting  in 
appearance  a  cross  between  a  Venetian 
gondola  and  an  old-fashion,  covered  New 
Jersey -farm  wagon.  Each  was  manned 
by  lithe  Spaniards  or  negroes,  dressed  in 
linen  pants,  and  an  open  shirt:  the  ne- 
groes, many  oi'  them,  being  stripped  to 
the  waist,  all  smoking  cigars  or  cigarettes. 
How  they  gabbled  and  screamed  and 
gesticulated,  pushing  against  each  other's 
bout,  each  striving  to  get  the  nearest  to 


the  landing  platform  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  the  steamer's  side.  As  they 
caught  glimpses  of  the  different  passengers 
on  the  deck,  they  would  scream  out,  point- 
ing to  their  boats:  "  Buen  bote,  buen  bote, 
Senor,  Sciiorita,  Jo  triayo  a  ustred  a  tierra 
cuondo  venga  el  permissa"  Which,  being 
interpreted,  meant,  "See  my  good  boat ; 
may  I  take  you  ashore  when  the  permit 
arrives  ?" 

No  one  wTas  allowed  to  board  the  ves- 
sel, nor  could  any  of  us  leave  till  permis- 
sion was  obtained  from  jthe  Captain-Gen- 
eral, who  is  the  autocrat  of  Havana.  His 
agent,  the  Health  Officer,  soon  arrived  in 
a  little  boat,  flying  the  Spanish  ensign. 
He  obtained  the  health  report,  and  all  our 
passports,  and  returned  ashore,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  he  return- 
ed with  the  required  permission.  Whether 
the  Captain -General  was  asleep  still,  or  at 
breakfast,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  two 
hours  that  we  waited  out  there  in  the  sun 
all  ready  to  disembark.  You  may  be 
sure,  however,  we  found  plenty  to  amuse 
us  in  watching  the  strange  city,  the  pass- 
ing boats  laden  with  oranges,  bananas 
and  other  tropical  fruits-  unknown  to  us, 
the  barges  of  the  Men-of- Wars-men,  that 
were  constantly  passing,  and  did  our 
eyes  tire  of  ail  this,  we  could  always 
return  to  the  howling  dervishes  at  the 
vessel's  side  for  fresh  excitement. 

At  last  ten  o'clock  brought  with  it  the 
permits  to  land,  and  Babel  was  let  loose. 
The  boatmen  were  like  New  York  hack- 
men  in  their  most  crazy  moments.  Span- 
ish gentlemen  came  on  board,  and  em- 
braced and  hugged  their  newly  arrived 
friends  like  so  many  school-girls,  pouring 
out.  Spanish  with  a  volubility  that  was 
crazing  to  our  American  ears.  The  decks 
were  crowded  with  hotel  and  mail  agents, 
and  clerks  of  business  houses.  Amid 
the  confusion,  the  Captain  of  the  ship  in- 
troduced me  to  the  interpreter  of  the 
Hotel    el  Telegrafo.    whose    first   act  of 
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kindness  was  to  present  a  large  black 
cigar,  and  I  took  my  first  smoke  of  a 
prime  Havana,  that  bad  never  paid  duty. 
Ourtrimks  were  soou  slung  over  the  ship's 


side,  and  piled  in  the  Telegrafo  boat,  and 
we  three  Americans  following,  were  rowed 
ashore,  to  the  Custom  House  Landing. 
A.  D.  Melltck,  Jk. 


C  A  P I T  A  L     T  U  N I SHM  E  NT  T 
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-Concluded. 


IN  THE  former  article  it  was  stated 
that  one  error  of  the  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is, 
their  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of 
punishment.  They  hold  that  the  only 
reason  why  punishment  should  be  inflic- 
ted is  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
and  to  prevent  crime.  We  admit  that 
these  are  oljerts  to  be  kept  in  view,  but 
deny  that  they  constitute  the  right  of 
society  to  punish.  The  two  steps  leading 
to  punishment  are,  as  put  by  God,  "Sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  and, 
-"The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  A  law 
without  a  penalty  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
This  principle  of  the  Divine  government 
God  has  infused  into  the  human  heart,  in 
the  universal  feeling  of  mankind,  that  the 
evil  doer  on]}-  gets  his  deserts  when  he 
is  -punished.  The  overthrow  of  the 
wicked  man  meets  our  approval,  because 
the  demands  of  justice  are  met.  If  he 
go  unwhipt,  we  assert  that  he  has  es- 
caped justice.  Through  the  soils  of  hu- 
man itarian ism  and  expediency  we  dig, 
until  we  strike  this  rock : — the  criminal 
deserves  to  suffer,  because  he  has  broken 
law.  On  this  rock  we  plant  the  gallows. 
J  put  the  inquiry  now  before  us,  What 
should  be  the  penalty  for  murder,  a  pen- 
alty that  shall  be  both  just,  and  best 
adapted  to  prevent  the  crime? 

LI  reply,  first,  God  hi/nstJ/has  spoke, i 
on  this  'inatUr.  When  Noah  and  his 
family  came  out  of  the  ark,  and  the  earth 
was  to  be  repeooled,  God  laid  down  laws 
respecting    the    new    state    of     things. 


These  are  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Geuesis.  Among  them  was  a  law 
regarding  human  life.  "And  surely  your 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require  :  at  the 
'hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and 
at  the  hand  of  man  :  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  vvill  I  require  the  life  of 
man.  Whoso  shedeth  man's  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  lie  man."  Genesis 
IX:  5.  G.  "Surely  your  blood  of  your 
lives,"  by  which  He  draws  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  man's  blood  and  that  of 
animals.  'Their  blood  you  may  spill, 
but  human  blood  you  must  not :  if  you 
do,  your  own  blood  must  be  shed.' 
Language  could  not  convey  a  more  dis- 
tinct command.  These  words  may  be 
stretched  and  twisted,  as  has  been  done, 
but  you  can  get  nothing  else  out  of  them, 
other  than  that  the  murderer  must  be 
put  to.  death.  It  does  not  defer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  judgment  day  of  the  race. 
The  penalty  is  to  be  inflicted  in  this  life, 
and  by  the  agency  of  man.  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed."  The  only  way  to  avoid 
the  application  is  to  claim,  as  has  been 
done,  that  this  law  was  designed  for 
those  early  ages,  and  for  a  ruder  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  is  no  longer  needed 
in  these  enlightened  times.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  was  given 
forbid  such  a  conclusion.  God  was  lay- 
ing down  first  principles,  which  related 
to  mankind,  not  to  one  nation.  -  The 
other  commands  and   blessimrs  are  uui- 
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versal,  and  co-oval  with  the  continuance 
of  the  earth,  viz: — man's  ownership  and 
use   of  animals;    the   promise   that   no 
other  deluge  should  come  ;  that  cold  and 
heat,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night 
should  follow  -without  art  interruption   pf 
their    regular    succession.       With    what 
fairness  can  it  be  argued  that  the  require- 
ment to  take   the  life  of   the   murderer 
was    only    local   and    temporary  ?      All 
these  requirements  and  permissions   go 
together,  and  if  you  limit  one  you  restrict 
all.     And  the  assertion   that   this   enact- 
ment was  for  a  rude  condition  of  society, 
is  based  on   the  self-glorification   of   our 
age,  which  regards  all  other  ages  barba- 
rian.    "When  this  lav/  was  made,,  all   the 
society  in  the  world  was  in  Noah's  family. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  family  was  semi- 
savage.     It  is  true  Noah  was  overcome 
with  wine,  and  one   of  his   sons  did  not 
treat  him  with  filial  respect  when  he  was 
in  that    condition.      But    many    talented 
and  refined  men  have  lost  themselves  in 
the  wine-cup.     And  the  sons  of  our  best 
families  are  sometimes   vulgar.      Steam 
and  telegraph   have   made  us  conceited, 
so  that  we  think  too  much  of  ourselves, 
and    underrate    hoary    antiquity.      The 
essentials   of   inan    are  the  same  in    ail 
ages — life,    liberty  and    happiness;    and 
these  this  command  is  designed  to   pro- 
tect.    In  the  bosom  of  the   first   family 
there  was   a  murder.      And   now   when 
the  race  is  reduced    to   one  family,    and 
again  sets  out  from  that,  God  would  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  that  crime  by  the 
most  fearful  penalty.     A7i<l  it  was  effec- 
tual. 

We  are  told  that  "hanging  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism.''  It  is  easy  to  call  things  by 
hard  names,  but  opprobious  epithets  are 
not  arguments.  If  it  be  meant  that  we 
should  put  the  murderer  to  death  by 
some  other  mode  than  hanging,  I  have 
no  objection.  But  if-  the  expression 
means  that  taking  the  life  of  a  murderer  is 
MM 


barbarous,  that  is  the  very  thing  to  be 
proven  :  and  we  want  to  know  why  God 
instituted  it,  "Would  he  originate  and 
command  a  "barbarous  '  thing  at  that 
early  day,  when  society  was  first  taking 
shape  ?  But.  it  may  be  replied,  did  nut  God 
sanction  slavery  and  polygamy  ?  Allow- 
ing that  He  did,  that  argument  does  not 
apply  here.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  con- 
trol by  legislation  evils  already  existing; 
but  a  very  different  thing  to  enact  laws 
which  shall  originate  such  evils.  If  God 
had  sanctioned  slavery  or  polygamy  in 
this  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  argu- 
ment would  then  be  legitimate. 

And  now  let  us  consider  how  God  ap- 
plied this  preventative  of  murder,  When 
He  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  civil 
government  of  his  people  Israel,  "lie 
that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die  shall 
be  surely  put  to  death."  Exodus  xxiv  : 
12.  "  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  be  no 
blood  shed  for  him."  Exodus  xxii :  2. 
That  is  justifiable  homicide.  And  now 
notejiow  carefully  human  life  was  guar- 
ded, for  if  the  slayer  bore  malace  toward 
the  thief  and  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  kill,  when  there  was  no  neces- 
sity, he  becomes  a  murderer.  "But  if 
he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him 
by  laying  in  wait,  so  that  he  die;  or  in 
enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand  that  he 
die.  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death,  for  he  is  a  murderer."  Num- 
bers xxxv:  20.  "Moreover  ye  shall 
take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  mur- 
derer which  is  guilty  of  death  ;  but  he 
shall  be  surely  pat  to  death."  Numbers 
xxxv:  31.  To  like  effect  is  that  passage 
in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  ..-Eschylus : 

"Lavish   all  wealth  for  blood,  for  one   man's 

blood, 
'Tis  all  iu  vain." 

So  peremptory  was  the  command  to  put 
the  murderer  to  death,  that  even  the  city 
of  refuge   was   not  to    protect,   him.     He 
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was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood.     "Thine  eye  shall  not 
pity  him,   but   thou   shall    put   away    the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood  from  Israel,   that 
it  may  go    well  with  thee."     See   Deut. 
xix:    11-13.     No  spot,   however  sacred, 
was  to  shield  the  murderer,  even  though 
he  had  iled  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  there  clung  to  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  sacrifice.       "  If  a  man  come  presump- 
tuously upon  his  neighbor,  and  slay  him 
with  guile,  thou  shale  take  him  from  mine 
altar  that  he  may  die."     Exodus  xxi:  11. 
It    is    contended  thatthe   forbearance, 
forgiveness    and  love  inculcated    in   the 
NewT  Testament  require  that  we  should 
moderate    the    severity    of     these    Old 
Testament  rules:  and  that  we  are  to  im- 
itate   Christ   rather    than    Moses.       But 
there  is  no  conflict  between   them  as   to 
general  principles.     The  law  about  mur- 
der is  older  than  Moses,   as  much  older 
as  Noah  lived   before  Moses  was   born. 
This  law  did  not  originate  in  Moses'  da  v. 
God  only  repeated  to   him  an  old  law. 
God  did  not  on  Sinai  make  a  new   pen- 
alty ;  he  only  defined  more  clearly  what 
constituted  murder.     And  when  our  Lord, 
in   the  fifth   chapter  of  Matthew,  speaks 
of  violating    the    decalogue,     and    refers 
to  this  sixth  commandment,  lie  says    not 
a  word  to  indicate  that  the  law  was   too 
severe  ;  he  only  defines  yet  more  clearly 
than  he   did  to   Moses   what  really   was 
murder,  showing  that  anger,  abusive  lan- 
guage, and  an    unforgiving    spirit   were 
the  abettors  and  even  the  authors  of  that 
crime. 

But,  we  are  told,  all  this  bear  an  air 
of  vengeance,  which  is  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity. Vengeance  belongs  to  God. 
He  should  be  left  to  settle  this  matter 
hereafter.  The  funny  part  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  the  men  who  urge  it  do  not 
have  much  faith  hi  future  punishment, 
nd  are  those  who  cut  down  future  retri- 


bution to  the  smallest  point.     Said  one* 
holding  such  sentiments,  in  a  recent  ser 
nion    against  capital  punishment:    "Con- 
sider  what   your   malefactor  is — a    poor, 
untaught,    uncared-for  creature,    growing 
up  in   viae,  badly   nurtured.       Is   such   a 
creature  as  that  a  lit  subject  to  tnke  ven- 
geance upon?      It  would  be  as  sensible 
for  a  child  to  attack    the    stone  against 
which  its  foot  struck.''     Now  such  talk  is 
absurd,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice 
did    it    not    secure    so    many    listeners. 
There  is  no  wretch,  save  an  idiot,   so  ig- 
norant or  uncared-for  who  does  not  know 
that  it  is  a  great  crime  to  murder.      His 
own  natural  instincts  tell  him  as  much. 
Besides,  a  large  number  of  murders  are 
committed  by  men  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education,    of   moral   and 
religious  training — men  for  example  like 
Foster  and  Stokes.     But   so  far  as   this 
plea  has  any  force,  it  bears  more  against 
other    crimes    than    against  murder.     A 
man  commits  forgery,  makes  counterfeit 
money,  steals  your  horse:    for  these  he 
must  be    shut   up   for  years    in    prison. 
But  is  not  that  cruel?     Does  his   crime 
bear  such  a  proportion  to  his  punishment  ? 
Is  not    that    taking   revenge?      Is    that 
carrying  out  the  Gospel  principle  of  for- 
giveness?    Now,  every  plea  of  this   na 
ture   which  is  urged  against  capital   pun- 
ishment can  with  more  force  be  employed 
against  these  other  punishments.     Shall 
we  then  be  misled  by  such  specious   ar- 
guments,   which    would    tear   down    the 
penitentiary  as  well  as  burn  the  gibbet  ? 
How  does  the  command  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, and  return  good  for  evil,   forbid  us 
to  hang  the  murderer,  if  it  permit  us   to 
imprison    him   for  life?      Murder   is   the 
only  crime  to  which  God   has  affixed   a 
specific  penalty,  to  be  inflicted  by   man. 
And  we  can  see  the  reason.     Murder  is 


*  Rev.  Mr.  Frothinchnm,  of  New  York. 
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especially  a  crime  against,  God.  For  it 
takes  from  him  that  which  is  exclusively 
his — the  right  to  dispose  of  human  life. 
Man's  life  is  nor.  his  own.     God  gave  it. 

God  alone  has  the  right  to  recall  it. 
Hence  God  appends  the  reason  why  the 
murderer  must  be  put  to  death;  for  "in 
the  image  of  God  made  He  man."  Gen. 
ix:  6.  Murder  therefore  is  a  marring  of 
that  image.  For  by  ruthless  hand  the 
murderer  separates  that  union  of  soul 
and  body  over  which  God  himself  should 
have  exclusive  control. 

To  take  the  murderer's  life  is  a  posi- 
tive injunction  laid  on  man  by  the  Being 
who  had  a  right  to  do  it.  If  a  man  prove 
recreant,  God  himself  will  punish  the  de- 
linquency. Again  and  again  He  declares 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  is  looking 
after  innocent  blood.  He  asserts  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  He  should  over- 
throw Jerusalem,  was  for  the  innocent 
blood  that  Hanasseh  shed,  "which  the 
Lord  would  not  pardon.'1'  And  what 
more  emphatic  than  these  words,  which 
close  the  statute  to  Israel  respecting 
murder: — ;l  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by 
the  Mood  of  kirn  that  shed  it"  Num- 
bers xxxv  :   33. 

2.  J  claim  that  capital  punishment  is 
perfectly  just.  It  is  so  equitable  that  the 
murderer  lias  no  cause  to  complain  that 
he  is  too  severely  punished.  When  God 
began  to  lay  his  requirements  upon  Pha- 
roah.  He  announced  the  principle  that 
punishment  should  he  in  the  line  of  offences. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Israel  is  my  son, 
even  my  first  horn.  And  I  say  unto  thee 
let  my  son  go  that  he  may  serve  me ;  and 
if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go.  behold  I  will 
slay  ting  sou,  even  thy  first  horn"  Exo- 
dus iv :  22-23.  That  is,  if  you  will  not 
let  me  have  my  first  born,  I  will  have 
yours.  And  this  principle  pervaded  the 
Mosaic  legislation  as  that  by  which  pun- 
ishment was  graded   to   offences.       And 


this  much  misunderstood  lex  taXioms  is  a 

correct  principle  upon  which  to  adminis- 
ter civil  justice.  It  does  not  mean,  if  I 
am  struck,  I  must  deal  a  blow  in  return. 
It  does  not  approve  private  retaliation. 
It  simply  proposes  a  standard  by  which 
^punishments  are  to  be  graded,  according 
to  the  nature  and  enormity  of  crimes. 
And  all  just  penalties  must  be  based 
upon  this  principle.  Othepwise  we  lessen 
the  distinction  between  grave  and  petty 
offences,  and  make  men  reckless  about 
enormous  crimes.  We  would  be  the 
most  merciful  toward  the  greatest  offen- 
ders. And  that  is  precisely  the  direction 
toward  which  society  is  drifting.  An 
atrocious  criminal  will  secure  almost  he- 
roic defense. 

Apply  the  principle  we  advocate  te- 
rn urder.  An  individual  has  been  de- 
prived of  life,  by  the  hand  of  another. 
What  more  precious  than  life?  Is  it  any 
more  than  equitable  that  the  one  who 
took  that  life  should  forfeit  his  own  ?  Do 
not  justice  and  equity  demand  that  life 
should  pay  for  life  ?  The  murderer  should 
be  willing  to  take  what  he  gives.  He 
sends  death  to  another,  he  must  not  com- 
plain at  the  rebound  which  brings  death 
to  him.  Let  him  take  the  consequence 
of  his  own  logic  He  believes  in  the 
death-penalty.  He  has  inflicted  it  upon 
his  enemy.  He  did  it  without  warning, 
or  waiting  for  benefit  of  clergy.  He 
granted  his  victim  no  space  for  a  prayer, 
or  a  farewell  to  his  family.  He  plunges 
a  circle  of  kindred  into  the  depths  of  an- 
guish. And  having  done  ail  this  shall 
he  be  permitted  to  skulk  behind  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  unfair  to  hang  a  man? 
Shall  he  have  any  claim  on  the  mercy  of 
socictv?  Was  it  not  more  cruel  for  him 
to  kill  another  than  it  is  for  society  to 
hang  him?  Wherein  consists  the  Severi- 
ty and  inhumanity  of  capital  punishment? 
Conscience  declares  it  is  right.  The  sen- 
timent'of  all  the  past  is  expressed  by  the 
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Roman  poet,  that  no  law  is  more  equal 
than  that  the  murderer  should  die  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  act.  Aristotle  ree- 
ons  the  punishment  of  murder  by  death 
among  the  unwritten  laws,  universal  in 
man's  heart.  Empedooies.  the  old  poet, 
declares,  that,  the  punishment  of  murder 
by  death  is  not  the  law  in  one  place  or  in 
another,  but  the  law  indeed  everywhere. 
And  I  doubt  whether  this  sentiment  can 
be  eradicated  by  any  refinements  of  phil- 
anthropy, or  cultivation  of  an  unheathy 
pity.  If  the  laws  do  not  meet  this  just 
requirement  of  the  human  mind,  it  will 
be  found  to  assert  itself  by  personal 
avenging.  The  man  who  kills  will  be 
slain  by  some  near  of  kin.  and  we  shall 
go  back  tu  the  old  ''blood  revenge,"  with 
all  its  horrors.  We  see  this  sentiment, 
that  the-  murderer  should  die,  burst  forth 
with  uncontrollable  power,  when  the  per- 
petrator of  some  atrocious  assassination 
is  found,  and  the  appeal  at  once  is  with 
wild  fury  to  u  lynch  law."  Men  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  when  that  law 
protects  the  guilty  more  than  it  does  the 
innocent.     And 

"  Passion  then  will  plead 
In  angry  spirits,  for  her  old  free  range, 
And  the  wild  justice  of  Revenge  prevail.1' 

I  therefore  hold  that  it  is  just  to  p&i  the 
■murderer  io  droth,  and,  that  me  have  the 
Divine  command  to  do  it. 

We  must  now  meet  the  statement  that 
where  capital  punishment  is  abolished 
fewer  murders  are  committed  than  in 
those  communities  by  which  it  is  inflicted. 
We  have  been  able  to  gather  only  a  few 
facts  on  this  point  because,  as  was  stated 
at  the  beginning,  the  abolition  of  the 
death-penalty  far  murder  is  an  experi 
ment.  And  it  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  furnish  satisfactory  statistics, 
much  less  to  warrant  the  boasts  of  its 
advocates. 

Capital   punishment  was   abolished  in 
Tuscany  for   some   twenty  years  about 


the  close  of  the  last  century.  There 
have  been  general  statements  of  its 
happy  effects,  but  no  proof,   in   the    way 

of  statistics,  has  been  furnished.  There 
is,  however,  this  fact  very  much  against 
its  success.  The  death-penalty  after- 
wards was  restored.  But  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  who  ruled  over  thirty 
years,  never  re-enacted  the  abolition, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  .most  amiable 
and  liberal  minded  of  all  the  princes  of 
Europe.  In  Russia  there  is  no  capital 
punishment  as  a  law.  It  is  inflicted  oc- 
casionally at  the  express  command  of 
the  emperor.  But  other  punishments  are 
substituted,  barbarous,  excruciating,  and 
accompanied  by  protracted  tortures  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  poor  victim  dies. 
The  banishment  to  Siberia  to  work  there 
in  the  mines  is  as  bad  as  death,  and  fre- 
quently soon  produces  death.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  Empress  Catherine  is  often 
quoted:  "The  punishment  of  death  is 
rarely  anything  but  a  useless  barbar- 
ity." But  what  is  that  worth  as 
coming  from  a  reckless  woman,  an  adul- 
teress, who  reigned  because  she  murdered 
her  husband  ?  In  Belgium,  capital  pun- 
ishment was  abolished  in  LS29.  In  six 
years  after,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who 
may  be  assumed  to  know  something 
about  the  matter,  in  his  official  report, 
declared  himself  against  the  expedincy 
of  the  abolition  judged  by  its  practical 
results.  During  that  period  the  annual 
average  of  murders,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  five  years,  had  increased 
from  thirty -two  per  cent,  to  seventy.  The 
penalty  was  restored  by  IS  1-0.  But  the 
royal  clemency  is  exercised  in  all  except 
the  most  aggravated  cases. 

Now  let  us  examine,  on  the  other  side, 
the  full  statistics  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1800  to  1810.  This  State 
is  said  to  have  administered  capital  pun- 
ishment with  "a  stern  and  unrelenting 
vigor,  not  elsewhere  known  in  Christen- 
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dom."  During  those  forty  years  the 
increase  of  population  was  thirty  pur 
cent.,  the  hierease  of  murder  eight  per 
cent.  Certainly  that  unparalleled  sever- 
ity did  not  increase  murders.  On  com- 
paring this  State  with  Belgium  we  (ind 
that  in  Belgium  there  was,  up  to  the  year 
1850,  one  murder  to  every  thirty  thous- 
and inhabitants,  while  in  Massachusetts 
there  was  one  murder  to  every  forty-live 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  other  words, 
the  habitual  vigor  of  Massachusetts  di- 
minished the  number  of  murders  fifty 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  leniency 
of  Belgium.*' 

Michigan  abolished  capital  punishment 
in  1846.  In  1852  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Detroit  declared:  "The  increase  of  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  manslaughter  since 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  not 
only  among  us,  but  throughout  our  State, 
has  become  most  manifest  and  alarming. 
The  records  of  the  courts  of  this  County 
show  that,  at  each  of  the  four  terms, 
there  has  been  at  least  one  aggravated 
case  of  murder.  These  facts  we  regard 
as  proof  of  the  alarming  disrespect  for, 
and  undervaluing  of  human  life,  referable 
to  a  change  of  the  legislation  upon  this 
subject."  f 

The  latest  attempts  at  statistics  '  for 
our  country  have  been  by  Martin  H. 
Bovee,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  effort  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  and  who  has  for  several 
years  Written  for  the  New  York  Irihune 
on  this  subject.  But  in  these  attempts 
he  utterly  fails  to  satisfy  our  inquiries. 
We  want  to  know  whether  the  number 
of  murders  has  increased  or  decreased  in 
those  States  which  have  abolished  the 
death-penalty.  Pie  gives  us  only  the 
opinions  of  certain  officials.     For  exam- 

*  For  aa  extended  statistical    argument    see 
Biblibiheca  Sacra,  184.1,  456,  466. 

f  Plumber's  Law  of  God,  p.  4.27. 


pie,  the  State  Prison  Inspector  of  Michi- 
gan replies  to  his  inquiries:  "I  can  only 
say  that  it.  is  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, that  it  will  be  found,  on  compari- 
son with  States  of  equal  population, 
where  the  death  penalty  is  in  force,  that 
ours  will  compare  favorably  with  them. 
The  agent  of  the  State  Prison  at  Jack- 
son, same  State  replies.  "  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  decrease  of  capital  offences  since  the 
abolition  of  the  death-penalty.  I  am 
fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  how- 
ever, that  society  has  not  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment.7'* The  warden  of  the  State 
Prison  in  Rhode  Island  assured  him  that 
the  crime  of  murder  had  not  increased 
since  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  considering  the  in- 
crease of  population  since  1852.  it  had 
diminished.'7  But  he  does  not  give  a 
figure,  nor  state  how  he  knew  this.  In 
Mr.  Bovee's  own  State  of  AVisconsin, 
the  Prison  Commissioner  declares  that 
"the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  has 
been  productive  of  great  good,  rendering 
convictions  more  certain,  and  thus  dimin- 
ishing those  crimes  which  under  the  old 
law  could  scarcely  ever  be  punished." 
But  we  cannot  accept  such  a  statement 
unaccompanied  by  proof,  as  conclusive 
evidence  on  so  vital  a  point.  And  es- 
pecially when  these  opinions  are  chal- 
lenges so  directly  as  they  are,  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal  of  March  27th,  last.  He  accuses 
Mr.  Bovee  of  misleading  his  readers  by 
creating  the  impression  that  in  Iowa  trie 
most  beneficent  results  have  attended 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  ;  where- 
as the  truth  is  that  ''murder  and  brutal 
outrages  have  multiplied  in  fearful  pro- 
portion. And  yet  with  all  the  increase 
of  crime  before  them,  the  Courts  have 
doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life  only  one 
murderer,  since  hanging  was  abolished.'' 
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He  also  states  that,  as  the  result  of  all 
this,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  favor 
of  tho  revival  of  capital  punishment. 
And  a  determined  effort  was  made  in  the 
last  Legislature  to  restore  the  gallows, 
which,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  In 
Wisconsin,  "  the  pardoning  power  has 
for  a  long  time  been  grossly  abused,  and 
convictions  are  slowly  secured,  and  by 
no  means  with  certainty.  And  in  respect 
to  Illinois,  of  which  State  Mr.  Bovee  had 
declared  that  hanging  was  practically 
abolished,  this  correspondent  asserts  that 
three  had  been  hung  within  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  that  the  Governor  had  given  the 
public  every  reasun  to  believe  that  he 
would  save  no  murderer  from  the  gallows, 
and  that  the  press  and  people  of  the 
State  were  almost  a  unit  in  demanding 
their  execution.* 

But  wre  are  not  left  to  the  light  human 
experiments  throw  on  this  subject.  God 
himself  has  shown  us  the  result,  of  spar- 
ing the  life  of  murderers.  During  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  world's  his- 
tory capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted. 
God  made  a  great  experiment  with  Cain. 
He  guarded  that  murderer's  life.  Cain 
became  a  fugitive  on  the  earth.  A  mark 
was  set  on  him  recognizable  by  all.  Yet 
this  did  not  deter  others  from  murder. 
Lantech  quoted  the  case  of  Cain,  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  ;'  I  have  slain  a  man  to 
my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt.  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven- 
fold, truly  Laniech  seventy  and  seven- 
fold." And  what  was  the  result?  Men 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  God 
said:  "The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  be- 
fore me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with,  vio' 
lence  through  them,  and  behold  I  will 
destroy  them  from  the  earth."  Such  was 
the  result  when  murderers  lived.  There- 
fore, no  sooner  docs   Noah    come  out  of 

*From  tho  Nation,  April  3,  1873. 


the  ark,  than  God  enacted  that  murderers 
should  be  punished  by  death.  Maybe 
this  alone  would  prevent  a  second  deluge. 
In  God's  judgment  this  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  life.  And  He  gives 
the  law  in  such  plain,  pointed  language, 
that-  none  can  mistake  the  meaning.  This 
law  was  based,  as  we  have  seen,  oil  gen- 
eral principles,  and  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  race.  He  not- 
only  declared  that  the  murderer  should, 
be  punished,  but  he  appointed  the  kind 
of  punishment.  This  He  repeated  in 
the  civil  regulations  enacted  for  Israel, 
his  chosen  people.  He  did  not  change 
the  penalty  to  imprisonment  for  life-" 
although  such  an  imprisonment  could 
easily  have  been  secured  in  the  cities  of 
refuge.  With  awful  distinctness  He  de- 
clares, "The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of 
the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  tho 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  Numbers 
xxx vi:   33. 

When,  therefore,  the  Creator  of  man 
and  Ruler  of  all  the  earth  gives  so  deci- 
ded an  expression  to  his  judgment,  there 
should  be  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  a 
departure  from  His  counsel,  and  the  clear- 
est proof  that  such  a  law  was  only  for 
that  time,  and  not  for  all  generations. 
But.  what  are  the  reasons  urged  against 
this  law  of  God?  Such  as  spring  out  of 
pity  for  the  murderer,  to  the  utter  fore- 
netful  ness  of  his  victim.      What  are  the 

o 

reasons  ?  The  mere  theory  that  impris- 
onment for  life  is  as  effectual  to  prevent 
murder;  a  theory,  which,  so  far  as  a  few 
short-lived  efforts  go,  is  a  failure;  a 
theory  also  which  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon experience  of  men.  What  are  the 
reasons  ?  Some  of  them  no  reasons  at 
all ;  only  a  flinging  out  of  opprobitious 
epithets,  such  as :  The  death-penalty  is 
a  relic  of  barbarous  age.  It  is  a  stain 
upon  tho  nineteenth  century.  It  is  cru- 
elty, vengeance,  the  manifestation  of  a 
blood-thirsty  spirit. 
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And  let  us  thoughtfully  ask,  what  has 
been  the  result  of  all  this  talk  against  cap- 
ital punishment,  which  has  continued 
during  the  past  thirty  years  ?  About  the 
year  1S40  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death-penalty  was  discussed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  hind,  and  came  up  before 
the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  States. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  a  mental  and  moral 
confusion  has  been  created  about  the 
crime  of  murder?  Is  it  held  in  that  ab- 
horrence by  tins  generation,  which  it  was 
by  our  fathers?  Has  not  popular  sym- 
pathy been  transferred  from  the  victim 
and  his  family,  to  the  murderer  and  his 
family  ?  Has  it  not  become  all  but  im- 
possible to  get  juries  to  convict  in  capital 
cases?  Has  net  the  public  become  in- 
different, almost  blind  to  the  importance 


of  the  great  principles  of  justice,  as  they 
should  be  administered  by  our  courts  of 
law?  What  better  proofs  of  demoraliz- 
ation could  be  offered  than  the  strenuous 
efforts  recently  made  to  rescue  Foster 
from  the  gallows;  which  undoubtedly  in 
a  few  years  would  have  been  followed  by 
similar  efforts  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
release  from  imprisonment?  And  is  not 
the  inquiry  pertinent,  if  the-  agitation  of 
the  repeal  of  the  death-penalty  produces 
such  consequences,  what  will  its  abolition 
end  in  ?  Then  ought  not  every  lover  of 
law,  order  and  personal  safety  seriously 
consider  on  which  side  of  this  question 
his  influence  is  ca^st  ?  If  on  the  side  of 
the  abolition,  should  he  not  carefully  con- 
sider his  ground,  inasmuch  as  a  mistake 
is  fraught  with  such  direful  consequences? 
Gkokge  8.  Mott. 
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£j  EVENTEEX  years,  and  no  notes 
|/J)  for  reference,  leave  but  slender 
grounds  to  hope  for  much  of  interest  in  a 
record  of  travel. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices  ap- 
proaching Holland  from  the  south,  is  the 
sandy  desolations,  which  areso  wide  as  to 
remind  oneof  the  fringe  of  the  Nubian  Des- 
ert, This  is  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Republic  of  Netherlands  was  es- 
tablished on  made-land  outside  of  the  shore 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  my  only  solu- 
tion, and  Dr.  Darwin  tells  us  wo  must 
believe  a  theory  if  not  proven,  if  it  ex- 
plains most  satisfactorily  any  knot,*    The 

*The  reader  will  pardon  rue  for  quoting  even 
derisively  such  a  stupendous  hmabug  as  this 
creature.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  insult  to  the  French  Academy  to  propose 
him  as  a  member  ;  one  who  could  write  serious- 
ly in  a  book  of  seieucu  the  following  sentence, 
a  d  others  hke  it:     "No  one  doubts  thai  these 


second  thing  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  the  slight  depth  where  water 
could  everywhere  be  reached— say  about 
four  feet — and  this  is  the  best  water  the 
Dutch  can  find  far  culinary  purposes,  un- 
less they  gather  rain.  I  greatly  aston- 
ished several  Oriental  antiquarians  by 
telling  them  that  throughout  the  Desert 
of  Saharah  water  could  also  be  had  only 

faculties"  [the  intellectual]  "are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  animals  in  a  state  ot  nature. 
Therefore  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
development  through  natural  selection.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  man  ;  the 
intellect  must  have  been  all  important  to  him, 
even  at  a  very  remote  period,  enabling  him  to 
use  language,  to  invent  and  make  weapons, 
tools,  traps,  etc."  (Disced  of  Man,  Vol.  II.  p. 
373,  Appleton's  Kd.)  How  profound !  This  is 
so  utterly  astounding  a  discovery  that  we  may 
well  feel  humbled  in  the  dust  because  the 
Trench  Academy  did  not  admit  him  by  acclama- 
tion ;  nay,  even  vote  him  a  resolution  of  thanks 
for  consenting  to  join  their  lowly  Society  I 
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four  feet  under  the  barren  sand.  "But 
how  then,"  they  asked,  "do  so  many 
travellers  suffer,  and  not  a  few  perish 
from  thirst  ?  "  Alas  !  the  Desert  water 
is  five  times  as  salt  as  the  ocean. 

The  fact  last  above  stated  shows  that 
Holland  is  a  vast  morass,  or  meadow. 
Where  the  people  thus  dwell  from  child- 
hood, amid  such  wide-spread,  water- 
soaked  counties,  from  which  mighty  wind- 
mills are  ever  pumping  the  gathering 
pools  and  discharging  them  into  the 
ocean,  we  might  look  for  a  diseased,  dark- 
iivered  and  amphibious  race.  "Now," 
said  my  friend,  "  we  will  have  the  Mack 
Dutch — -our  brothers,  who  remained  when 
their  ancestors  left."  But  note  our  sur- 
prise. From  the  babes  in  arms,  the 
children  going  to  school  and  the  adults, 
even  down  to  old  age,  everybody  had  a 
complexion  as  clear,  and  as  rosy  as  the 
Saxons  of  merry  Old  England. 

The  cattle  interest  of  Holland  is  one 
of  its  principal  sources  of  wealth.  In 
May  T  saw  their  cows  and  other  animals 
nicely  and  warmly  blanketed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  fancy  poo 
dies.  I.  presume  that  during  a  course  of 
ages  a  very  delicate  constitution  may  be 
superinduced.  But  these  blankets  must 
•  bo  .intended  to  render  the  beef  tender 
and  luscious  for  the  dainty  nobility  of 
London.  And  I  freely  accord  to  Holland 
farmers  the  palm  of  producing  incompara- 
bly the  finest  joints  and  roasts  that  I 
ever  found  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

I  visited  Amsterdam,  and  found  another 
Venice  without  a  gondola,  or  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  There  was  the  inevitable  water 
filling  all  the  canals ;  and  nearly  all  the 
streets  were  dug  out  to  make  these  canals. 
The  carrying  of  all  heavy  merchandize 
by  boats  was  the  rule — on  a  wooden 
sled  the  exception.  But  you  may  ask, 
"Where  were  the  carts  and  drays V' 
The    answer   is  that   fifteen   years   since 


these  vehicles  were  tabooed,  and  a  sled  was 
used,  with  two  small  firkins  tilled  with 
water  stuck  upon  the  top  of  each  runner. 
Down  through  these  runners  from  the  fir- 
kins percolated  a  small  stream,  'which 
lubricated  the  wood  and  made  it  glide 
smoothly  over  the  pavement !  Immortal 
Dutch— all  hail!*  The  heavily  laden 
carts  would  jar  these  streets  and  cause 
the  lofty  brick  houses  and  stores — now 
nodding  perhaps  to  fall.  The  reader 
will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  state  the 
actual  truth  that  hundreds  of  three  story 
edifices  of  brick  standing  on  the  same 
line  on  a  street  are,  nearly  every  one. 
tilted  either  forward  or  backward,  from  a 
few  inches  to  four  feet  out  of  plum;  yet 
the  people  dwell  in  them  as  securely  as 
though  they  were  founded  upon  a  reck  a 
hundred  leagues  broad.  Having  dwelt 
near  a  railroad  crossing  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  years,  1  am  prepared  to  prove 
that  prairie  soil  trembles  under  the  heavy 
freight  trains  as  though  a  small  earth- 
quake was  heaving  it.  But  no  such  dis- 
astrous tottering  of  houses  are  seen  in 
this  "Burnt  City."  Yet  in  the  Hague 
and  Amsterdam  many  piles  are  driven 
deeply  in  the  morass  as  the  foundations 
of  the  buihbngs.  I  believe  the  Stadt 
House,  built  of  white  marble,  rests  on 
twenty-five  thousand  of  these  immense 
piles. 

The  rural  city  of  Brookville,  (so  called, 
I  presume,  from  a  ditch  that  carries  oil 
the  result  of  wind-mill  pumps)  near  Am 
sterdam,  is  a  quiet  spot  selected  by  the 
wealthy  burghers  for  its  seclusion  from 
bustle.  One  might  imagine  that  the 
canals  and  sleds  and  general  absence  of 
wheeled  vehicles  would  make  the  silence 
even  of  Amsterdam  quite  profound. 
That  is  so ;  but  ''mine  Dutch  relatives" 
of  the  pipe  and   silent  thought   memory 

*  I  of  course  cannot  vouch   for  any  changes 
and  improvements  since  that  time. 
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desire  greater  stillness.     In  the  streets  of 

Brookville,  of,  I  think,  some  40,000  pop- 
ulation,   no   horse,    no    carriage,    nor    no 
wheel  is  ever  heard.     I  believe  the  mid- 
night cheery  crowing  of  the   chanticleer 
is  not  allowed,   as  it  was  in   Jerusalem. 
Happy  duellers  !     There  is  but  one  place, 
beyond,   where  a  deeper  silence  reigns. 
And  I  honor  a  people   who,   when   they 
want  a   certain   innocent,    comfort,    have 
the  pluck  and  perseverance  to  obtain  it ! 
Around  our  Xew   Amsterdam,   where  is 
the  village,  the  rural  district,   which  the 
everlasting  rush  of  a  restless  generation 
does  not  invade?     Echo  answers,  where ? 
In  Brookville  the  door   of   the  house 
through  which  the  bride  and  groom  enter 
at  the  marriage  ceremony  is  closed,  and 
never  opened  until  their  coffins  are  ready 
for  their  last  home.     The  birth  of  a  male 
heir  is  denoted   by  a  small   white   ribbon 
in  the  form    of   a   bow,   (and  that  of   a 
female  by  a   pink  one)   attached  to   the 
.  front  door  to  save  any  unnecessary  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  or  disturbing  the  servants. 
For  the  same  object  the  physician   posts 
on  the  door  a  daily   bulletin  stating  the 
condition  of  each  patient  who  is  specially 
sick. 

Tin.1  writer,    being  a  stranger    to    the 
Do  Mi   tongue,  and  keenly  alive  to  learn 
what  he  could  of  the  state  of  the  Church, 
when  calling  on   one  of   the   Protestant 
clergy  in    Brookville,   was   compelled  to 
use  the  Latin   language  in   conversation. 
tie  was  of   the  Evangelical    class.     He 
described  the  evils  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,    and  mourned  over    the    fact 
that     out    of    thirteen    hundred    clergy, 
eleven  hundred  were  semi-Arian  in  creed 
— in   common   speech,   Unitarians.     But 
two  hundred  only  received   the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  its  honest  sense.     A 
sad  comment  this  on   the  work   of   Folly 
commenced  by  Constantino  and  continued 
for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  !     More 
ruin  has  resulted  to  the   cause   of    truth 
NN 


from  that  source    than    the    imagination 
can  conceive. 

The  Hague,  the  political  capital  of 
Holland,  contains  the  palaces  of  the  reign- 
ing King,  and  is  a  city  of  beautiful  parks  and 
residences  of  relatives  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  crown.  The  drive  through  the 
Boyal  Park  to  the  King's  villa,  embow- 
ered amid  the  oaks  of  a  thousand  years, 
is  the  lovliest  I  have  seen: 

When    I    was    in    Smyrna    a    banker 
dressed  like  a  Turk,  but  a  native  of  the 
Hague,  looked  on  my  letter  of  credit  and 
inquired  if  I  knew   the  author  of  a  work 
for  young  men  called  Mercantile  Morals. 
I   answered:     -'That    was    my    youthful 
progeny."     He  said  he  had  seen  it  re- 
viewed in  a  Plague  paper,  and  must,   of 
course,    have   been    translated  and   pub- 
lished in  Dutch.     He   added    'that   the 
Van  Doren  name  would  introduce  it  into 
a  large   circle.'       On    further   inquiry    I 
learned  that   three    generations    since    a 
Van  Doren  had  emigrated  to  the  Dutch 
Demarara,    and    by    raising    coffee    had 
amassed  a  large  fortune.      He  gave   his 
son  a    splendid    education,    and,    ha  vino- 
finished,  he  studied  law.     But,  possessing 
a  fine  inheritance,   it  was  not  desirable 
for  him  to  practice,  and  he  naturally  be- 
came fend  of  politics.     The  human  mind 
has  its  wants,  as  clearly  defined  as  hun- 
ger or  thirst.     And  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment are  a  sea  of    excitement,    amid 
whose  billows  dazzling  with  foam  many 
a  noble  youth  gladly  dashes.     Thus   he 
rose  from  one  office  to  another  until   he 
became    Prime    Minister.       How    many 
years  he  held  the  seals  I   know  not,  but 
at  length  he  died,  and  left  his  son  filling 
the  office  of   Lord   Chamberlain    to   the 
King.       This   young   man    was    twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  in  1  Sou,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  a  titled  lady  of  Westphalia.     His 
card    bears     the    name    of    ?'  Baron    De 
Westphalia."     I  presume  the  young  no- 
bleman must  have  been   partial  to  good 
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ham,  that  section  having  become  as 
famous  for  its  ham  as  Goshen  for  butter. 
All  I  know  of  the  wife  is  the  statement 

of  her  husband  that  she  was  a  very  ac- 
complished lady,  and  had  been  educated 
in  a  London  boarding-school.  At,  the 
time  of  my  visit  she  was  an  invalid,  and 
thus  I  was  prevented  the  only  chance  J 
ever  approached  of  receiving  the  hospi- 
talities of  a  nobleman.  A  small  palace 
adjoining  the  Baron's  was  occupied  by  a 
sister  of  the  King. 

Our  Hotel  had  every  luxury  that  the 
•most' fastidious  could  desire.  But  the 
reader  will  be  amused  at  the  fact  that  on 
the  first  d.av  when  our  dinner    was    near 


its  end,  and  the  charlotte  de  russe  and  ice- 
cream were  passing  around,  a  certain 
wonder  appeared.  About  forty  guests 
were  seated  around  our  table.  My  ap- 
petite suddenly  failed  me  over  beguu 
cream,  when  a  volume  of  tobacco  smoke 
from  a  dozen  huge  pipes  rolled  its  fra- 
grance over  the  desert  dishes  !  Presto  I 
—  I  began  to  scold  m  English,  and  told 
those  Dutch  what  1  thought  of  them. 
They  doubtless  understood  something  of 
the  tirade,  as  they  in  Dutch  said  T  had 
no  right  to  rail  at  Holland,  since,  from 
my  name,  they  knew  it  was  my  father- 
land. 

Will  [.am  H.  Van  Dohln. 
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[Fouhth  of  July.  185-—,  (shortly  after  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  built,)  was  a  great 
day  in  the  village-  of  Pluekarmn,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty. "We  had  an  old  fashioned  celebration,  by 
reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an 
Oration,  and  afterwards  a.  good  dinner  upon 
true  temperance  principles.  Col.  Sutphen,  an 
old  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  well  remem- 
bered as  County  Surrogate,  was  Marshal  of  the 
day.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  by  Dr.  Dilts.  then  practising  in  Piuckamin, 
The  orator  I  will  not  name.  The  dinner  for  the 
people  was  furnished  by  James  McOullough, 
then  the  hotel-keeper  in  the  village,  and  a  good 
dinner  it  was.  The  tables,  well-rilled,  were 
spread  under  a  temporary  structure,  erected  upon 
a  corner  lot,  at  that  time  owned  by  Elias  Brown, 
Esq.  The  life  of  the  table  was  Jacob  Losey, 
for  a  long  time  our  post-master,  and  one  of  the 
best  Justices  of  the  Peace  we  ever  had  in  Bed- 
minster.  His  hearty,  whole-souled,  jovial  laugh, 
no  one  can  ever  forget.  He  always  was  the 
life  of  the  village.  A  young  boy  had  often 
heard  of  Pluekamiu.  His  imagination  was  much 
excited  as  his  father  had  promised  to  take  him 
there.  He  went,  and  was  in  'Squire  Losey's 
shop,  then  the  post-office,  when  the  boy  said: 
'•  Fattier,  will  you  show  me  Pluokaniin  ?';  The 
Squire  looked  up  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  answered:  "  Why  boy.  you  are  in  the 
very  heart  of  Piuckamin. '!  A  ad  then  that  merry 
iaugh  went  ringing  through  the  shot). 

A.  W.  M.] 


ORA  T  ION.* 
TTTfi  HAIL  with  enthusiasm  this 
V  V  day,  the  most  illustrious  record- 
ed in  our  national  utinals;  this  Fourth 
of  July:  this  birth-day  of  American  In- 
dependence. It  is  right  that  we  should 
celebrate  this  occasion,  this  glorious  an- 
niversary. It  is  fit  that  oar  thoughts 
should  be  carried  back  to  the  time  when 
the  struggling  spirit  of  Freedom  arose 
audi  bid  defiance  to  the  powerful  assaults 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  1 1  is  meet  that 
we  should  remember  our  distinguished 
ancestry:  that  we  should  embalm  them 


[  *  We;  print  thus  oration  not  because  of  any 
intrinsic  interest  or  merit  in  it  over  Biinilur  pro- 
productions,  though  it  has.  merits,  but  to  save 
from  oblivion  the  old-fashioned  style  of  "  doing 
up  ''  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  celebration  of  this 
day,  in  the  country,  by  adults  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  About  the  last  good  specimen  of  it,  here- 
abouts, was  at  this  gathering,  in  the  little  village 
of  Piuckamin — one  of  the  historic  grounds  of 
the  Revolution,  where  Washington's  army  was 
encamped  a  whole  Winter — at  which  the  follow- 
ing oration  was  delivered.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  well  calculated  to  stir  up  the  honest 
patriotism  of  the  hearers,  as  were  all  the  Fourth 
of  July  speeches  of  that  past  patriotic  time. — 
Ed.] 
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in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts : 
that  we  should  emulate  their  virtues,  im- 
itate their  patriotism,  their  strong  love  of 
country.  Duty,  patriotism,  love  of  vir- 
tue— all  prompt  us  to  celebrate  this  oc- 
casion. 

"Then  hail  our  country's  natal  morn! 
Hail  our  spreading  kindred  born ! 
Hail,  thou  banner,  not  yet  torn — 
Waving  o'er  the  free  !  " 

Welcome  this  well-dressed  and  orderly 
assembly,  collected  to  do  honor  to  this 
anniversary  occasion  !  "Welcome,  ye  aged 
men,  who  have  long  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day ;  who  have  struggled 
manfully  for  your  country's  good  !  You 
do  well  to  honor  us  by  your  countenance 
or.  this  occasion.  Welcome,  ye  young 
men  of  America,  the  hope  of  j7our  country' 
and  the  world !  Upon  you  soon  will  de- 
volve the  duty  of  safely  managing  our 
noble  vessel  of  State.  May  you  this  day 
learn  lessons'  of  virtue  and  patriotism. 
Welcome,  matrons  grave,  and  ladies  fair — ■ 
the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  Ameri- 
ca's sons  !  Wre  greet  you  here.  Man 
needs  woman's  smile  to  encourage  him. 
along  his  toilsome  pilgrim  age,  to  enjoy 
with  him  the  hour  of  triumph.  3 fan  needs 
her  tear  to  preserve  him  from  the  paths 
of  disgrace  and  turpitude.  May  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  on  this  occasion  be  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  pure  altar  of 
patriotism  !  May  those  that  hear,  receive 
the  word!  May  we  all  rouewedly  con 
secrate  ourselves  and  our  best  energies 
to  the  service  of  our  common  country  ! 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  this 
American  nation  was  born.  Then  was 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  this  nation 
was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. She  had  a  right  to  make  treaties, 
form  alliances,  and  perform  all  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  an  independent  common- 
wealth. This  was  a  momentous  day  tor 
us  and  the  world.  It  required  men  of 
daring  mind,  of  lofty  patriotism,  to  con 


reive,  to  carry  out  such  a  project.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  it,  seemed  a  foolish  and 
hopeless  task.  We,  a  few.  weak,  dis- 
jointed, separate  Colonies,  without  arms, 
friends,  or  means,  to  contend  with  that 
mighty  empire,  whose  boast  is,  (;  that 
the  sun  never  sets  in  her  dominion,  and 
every  ocean  washes  her  shores,"  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  friends,  from  those 
they  held  most  dear,  to  "proclaim  them- 
selves rebels  in  arms  against  their  King, 
their  lawful  sovereign !  Our  ancestors  were 
men  just  fitted  for  this  crisis.  They  were 
descendants  of  those  old  Puritans,  to 
whom,  as  Hume  the  historian  allows, 
England  is  indebted  for  all  her  national 
freedom  ;  who,  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
right  of  conscience,  and  bow  to  kingly 
dictation,  prepared  to  abandon  their  lauds, 
and  seek  a  home  in  these  Western  wilds. 
They  were  ready  to  cast  all  upon  the  haz- 
ard of  the  die.  The  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  true,  honest  men,  tried  patriots. 
The  crisis  demanded,  the  country  would 
have  no  other.  They  fought  with  a  halter 
around  their  necks.  They  most  truly 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  fortunes 
and  sacred  honor.  During  the  seven  long 
years  that  followed,  they  went  through  a 
fiery  furnace,  seven  times  heated,  and 
most  successfully  triumphed.  At  times 
hardly  clad,  poorly  paid  and  fed,  wanting 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  yet  their  faith  never  wavered, 
their  patriotism  never  succumbed.  The 
inducements  held  out  by  Great  Britain 
were  great  and  tempting.  But  to  their 
honor,  he  it  spoken,  there  was  but  one 
traitor,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, loaded  with  infamy.  Fellow-citi- 
zens, do  T  ask  too  much  of  you,  when  I 
wish  you  to  love  and  cherish  the  mem- 
ories of  these  men.  to  deify  their  virtues, 
to  follow  their  example  ?  They  fought 
hard,  suffered  much,  endured  all  things. 
to  found  this  glorious  Constitution,  and 
pass  it  into  our  hands.     Shall  we  refuse 
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the  gift?  Descendants  of  these  brave 
and  noble  men,  shall  we  be  dastards  and 
cowards?      Children,    grand-children    of 

those  illustrious  men.  who  fought  and  bled 
for  this  glorious  land,  this  noble  heritage, 
shall  we  lift  the  impious  hand  to  mar  its 
beauty  or  impair  its  usefulness?  Some 
may  essay  to  do  it,  but  be  assured  they 
will  go  down  to  posterity  along  with  an 
Arnold  and  Burr,  cursed  of.  God  and 
hated  by  man. 

New  Jersey,  my  own,  my  native  State, 
how  my  feelings  cluster  around  you ! 
What  bright  reminiscences  of  the  past 
your  Revolutionary  history  brings  before 
me!  New  Jersey  was  classic  ground, 
during  that  long  and  eventful  War.  Some 
of  the  bloodiest  scones  in  that  drama  were 
acted  upon  her  soil.  Some  of  the  noblest 
pages  of  our  common  history  are  bright- 
ened by  the  deeds,  daring  and  sacrifices 
of  her  sons.  Often  overrun,  overpower- 
ed, never  conquered  or  dismayed,  her 
sons  always  responded  to  the  calls  of  our 
Revolutionary  patriots.  Situated  as  she 
was,  between  the  two  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  she  was  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  and  barbarities  of 
war.  Her  fields  were  devastated,  her 
people  plundered,  her  towns  and  villages 
wrapt  in  (lames.  All  that,  a  tyrannical 
over-powering  foe  could  and  would  do, 
were  fastened  upon  her.  The  stern  reali- 
ties of  war  she  saw  and  felt.  But  the 
stern  patriotism  of  our  fathers  never  fail- 
ed. They  fought,  bled  and  successfully 
triumphed.  The  Winter  of  1 7 7 G,  and 
the  Spring  of  1777  were  the  eventful 
periods  of  the  War.  That  Providence, 
who  had  hitherto  led  and  directed  us, 
seemed  to  have  hid  His  smiling  face. 
Dark  clouds  lowered,  threatening  to  ob- 
scure forever  the  rising  sun  of  our  coun- 
try's glory,  The  sternest  souls  were 
dismayed,  the  boldest  hearts  trembled. 
Man's  help  was  unavailing.  Dismay  and 
disaster  was  close  upon  us.     Happily,  we 


had  a  man  just  fitted  for  the  crisis.  Wash- 
ington, under  Providence,  was  our  all  in 
all.  He,  with  eagle  eye  and  stern  resolve, 
beheld  the  scene.  He  saw  that  the  pam- 
pered minions  of  Britain,  clad  in  the  mighty 
panoply  of  war,  were  close  upon  him. 
Flushed  with  victory,  elated  with  hope, 
filled  with  self-reliance,  one  more  victory 
for  them  and  the  country  would  be  con- 
quered. One  fight  more  and  the  tale  is 
told,  the  work  is  done,  America  is  con- 
quered, England's  Colonies  are  still  pre- 
served. Washington  felt  the  necessity. 
He  saw  how  desperate  our  fortunes  were. 
One  strong,  bold,  decided  effort  must  be 
made,  or  that  mighty  wave,  which  was 
sweeping  along,  would  engulf  all  in  its 
ruin.  What  pen  can  portray  the  emo- 
tions that  must  have  agitated  his  bosom? 
He,  the  true-hearted  patriot,  wishing  to 
see  his  country  rescued  from  the  tyrannical 
grasp  of  the  British  soldiery,  desiring  to 
give  his  country  a  name,  a  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  Love 
of  country,  love  of  men,  ardent  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism  urged  him  on.  Inspired 
by  his  example,  invigorated  by  his  zeal, 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  his  clarion 
voice,  which  they  had  often  heard  on  many 
a  battle-field,  his  troops  most  nobly  re- 
sponded. The  river  Delaware  was  cross 
ed ;  the  enemy  was  met  and  conquered. 
The  glorious  battle  of  Trenton  was  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of 
our  country's  history.  Washington  was 
sustained  in  it,  applauded,  admired  by  his 
grateful  countrymen.  The  people  from 
the  abyss  of  despair  were  aroused  and  ex- 
hilarated. 1'he  battle  of  Trenton  was  the 
turning  point  of  our  history.  From  that 
day  dark  clouds  disappeared,.  Heavenly 
light  shone  upon  us.  The  battle  of 
Princeton  quickly  followed;  Princeton, 
the  seat  of  learning,  from  whose  classic- 
hails  have  issued  so  many  distinguished 
sons  to  ennoble  her  name  and  proclaim 
her  worth,     Her  college  halls  were  dese- 
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crated  by  a  hireling  soldiery,  who,  true 
to  their  instincts,  rifled  the  libraries  and 
plundered  them,  and  also  the  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  packed  to  he  transported  to 
England.  Thus  even  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences vrero  nor.  safeguards  against  these 
rapacious  men.  Cornwallis  here  felt  sure 
of  his  prey.  Washington  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  stream, 
with  an  inferior  force,  and  the  British 
General  only  waited  for  day-light  to  dis- 
comfit and  annihilate  him.  Washington 
knew  well  the  advantage  of  time  m  war- 
fare. While  his  enemy  was  asleep  in  the 
dead  of  flight,  he  stole  his  march ;  and 
when  Cornwallis  was  awakened  from  his 
slumbers,  it  was  by  the  booming  of  can- 
non in  his  rear  at  Princeton.  The  fight 
was  short  but  brilliant.  The  troops,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  and  example  of 
Washington,  fought  bravely  and  triumph- 
ed. The  British  were  driven  out  of  the 
College  edifice  by  the  cannon  balls  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  followed  its  evacuation 
by  a  precipitous  retreat.  The  advantages 
resulting  to  our  cause  from  these  battles 
in  New  Jersey  can  hardly  be  overestima- 
ted. They  encouraged  and  animated  the 
people,  before  that  time  almost  over- 
whelmed with  despair.  They  enhanced 
the  character  of  Washington,  and  caused 
the  country  to  put  a  greater  confidence 
in  his  foresight  and  generalship.  They 
enabled  him  to  recruit  his  army,  which  was 
fast  diminishing,  and  to  raise  a  much 
larger  force.  They  furnished  us  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  that  were  much  needed. 
They  encouraged  the  timid  and  despond- 
ing, and  cheered  and  enlivened  the  pa- 
tient hear!  with  unwonted  jo  v.  Finally 
it  proved  to  our  soldiers  that,  hand  to 
hand,  they  were  more  tha.n  a  match  for 
their  proud  and  boastful  adversaries.  The 
battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Mon- 
mouth, are  written  upon  the  pages  of  our 
country's  history  in  words  of  living  light, 
there  to  remain  until  Time  shall  be  no 


more.  Now  the  old  warriors  are  all  gone. 
They  sleep  their  last  sleep.  The  clang 
of  arms,  the  trumpets'  stirring  call,  the 
welkin  shout  of  victory,  will  not  reach 
them  there.  There  they  shall  repose  till 
Time's  last  trump  shall  shake  the  vault- 
ed sky.  These  men  need  no  monuments 
to  perpetuate  their  virtues  and  proclaim 
their  fame.  Their  monuments  are  all 
around  us.  Their  monuments  are  men, 
women,  this  happy,  smiling,  joyful  throng. 
•and  their  children,  and  their  grand-child 
ren,  who  follow  their  example,  who  imi- 
tate their  virtues.  This  smiling  land 
scape  clad  in  the  richest  verdure  of  green ; 
these  fruitful  fields,  bearing  these  richest 
sheaves,  the  promise  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest; these  handsome  country  seats  and 
splendid  mansions — these,  these  are  their 
monuments!  The  toil,  the  blood,  the 
sacrifices  of  our  ancestors  purchased  these 
for  us.  These  schools,  where  the  youth 
of  America  are  early  instructed  ;  the 
Academies  and  Colleges,  where  the  higher 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
taught;  these  noble  and  majestic  church- 
es with  their  spires  pointing  up  heaven- 
ward ;  the  tolling  bell,  proclaiming  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  Sabbarh — these,  these  are 
their  monuments  !  Free  education,  religi- 
ous liberty,  are  the  fruits  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Fellow-citizens,  fellow- 
Jerseymen,  need  you,  need  I  be  ashamed 
of  such  an  ancestry?  Xo!  ah.  no!  Let 
it  be  our  boast  and  pride  such  men  were 
our  ancestors.  Let  us  cultivate  an  ar- 
dent love  of  country,  a  true  patriotism  ; 
let  it  be  our  dearest  wish  that  these 
privileges,  transmitted  to  us,  may  be 
handed  down  to  our  latest  generation. 
That  old  Continental  Congress  was  an 
illustrious  body  of  men.  Their  praises 
cannot  be  too  often  sounded;  their  en- 
coniums  cannot  be  too  eulogistic.  Con- 
sider what  they  did,  what  they  accom- 
plished. Remember  the  wisdom  and 
harmony   of   their  proceedings,     Drawn 
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from  several  different  Colonies,  Widely 
separated,  their  enemies  felt  the  strongest 
assurance  they  could  not  possibly  agree. 
How  sadly  they  were  disappointed.  His- 
tory tells.  On  all  public  questions  they 
were  firmly  united.  The  War  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  unanimity  seldom  equalled, 
never  surpassed.  Though  many  check- 
ered scenes  darkened  our  prospects,  many 
dark  clouds  obscured  our  horizon.  Yet 
Freedom's  sun,  which  arose  with  such 
brilliancy  at  Bunker  Hill,  shed  an  exhil- 
arating warmth  and  brightness  after 
Princeton  and  Trenton  battle-fields,  until 
finally  it  poured  a  full  radiance  of  glory 
upon  our  country's  arms  at  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown.  From  that  day  to  this  that 
sun  has  never  set,  but  has  continued  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  political  horizon, 


darting  its  beams  and  sending  its  warmth 
to  other  and  foreign  lands.     Millions  up- 
on millions  from  dowu-trodden  Erin,  from 
brave  and  chivalrous  France,  from  learn- 
ed, scholastic  Germany,  have  reached  these 
shores,  to  bask  in  their  sunshine  and  enjoy 
their  general  warmth.     Millions  upon  mil 
lions  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  day  which 
saw    that    sun  arise ;   will   celebrate  this 
illustrious    Fourth  in    songs  of  triumph, 
until  the  lofty  jubilant  notes,  started  from, 
the  Atlantic,  re-echoed  by  the  Allegha- 
ny and  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  lost  in 
the  soft  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
"  Hail,  then,  Republic  of  Washington,  hail ! 
May  star  of  thy  Union  never  grow  pale. 
Hope  of  the  world,  may  each  omen  of  ill 
Fade  in  the  light  of  thy  destiny  still. 
Time  brings  but  increase  and  honor  for  rhee. 
Land  of  the  Beautiful!  laud  of  the  Free!  " 
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RICHLY  freighted  with  joyousness 
and  mirth,  the  days  passed  on,  the 
new  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  the 
family  at  Avoca  drawing  me  further  with- 
in the  inner  circle  of  its  life.  They  lin- 
gered in  their  Summer-house,  until  the 
trees  had  lost  their  foliage,  and  the  last 
trace  of  its  glory  had  departed;  then  went 
to  wait  for  its  return  where  Winter's  de- 
solation less  obtrusively  asserts  its  sway. 

Of  late  I  have  been  somewhat  lonelv  ; 
more  impatient  in  fact  at  the  slow  flight 
of  time  than  I  have  often  been  before. 
It  seems  to  have  lost  its  wings,  and  I  am 
sincerely  wishing  it  would  find  them  again. 
I  explain  this  desire  to  Frank,  during;  one 
of  his  visits. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  an 
extensive  pair  the  old  fellow  has  in  his 
possession  when  you  come  to  us.  and  that 
must  be  soon." 


But  I  shake  my  head  doubtfully,  sav- 
ing, "Tarn  hardly  so  certain  of  that;  a 
country  girl  does  not  always  feel  quite  at 
home  in  the  city.'" 

"Pshaw!  my  little  country  girl  would 
kel  at  home  anywhere- with  me— wouldn't 
she  ?"  and  I  must  needs  answer  "  Yes." 
But  still  I  insist  I  will  be  best  pleased  to 
see  the  Summer,  and  he  agrees  with  say- 
ing, "So  will  I." 

At  length  Summer  is  with  us  again,  and 
we  take  up  the  old  life  that  has  gained 
some  new  elements. 

Louise  comes  back  to  us  fancy-free  no 
longer.  Ella  is  especially  inclined  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  necessarily  our 
intimate  conversation  suffers  some  change 
in  its  complexion,  yet  loses  none  of  its 
piquancy.  Besides  Dr.  Xoyes  has  prom- 
ised that  he  will  not  again  desert  us  so 
unceremoniously,    and  Madeline    oftener 
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gives  us  her  company;  and  these  last 
considerations  add  more  than  I  can  tell 
to  the  character  of  our  intercourse,  giving 
it  both  depth  and  tone,  at  least  so  far  as 
1  am  concerned. 

Ella's  head  is  full  of  "marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage."'  "  I  expect  Made 
line  and  Dr.  Xoyes  will  make  up  their 
minds  next,"  she  says. 

"  Oh  !  no,1'  I  answer  quickly,  '•  I  know 
that  will  never  be." 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asks. 

And  1  have  no  answer  ready  other 
than  the  indefinite  one,  "  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  before.'' 

"Louise,  you  remember  we  supposed 
it  to  be  more  than  a  possibility — that  Sum- 
mer at  B —  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Louise  replies,  "  we  certainlv 
indulged  in  suspicions.  They  would  not 
disgrace  our  flock  of  mated  birds ;  that 
is,  if  their  majesties  would  condescend  to 
be  counted,  which  I  admit  is  not  a  point 
to  be  considered  entirely  established." 

I  follow  the  glance  of  her  eyes  as  she 
makes  this  last  remark,  directed  toward 
those  of  whom  we  speak.  Dr.  Xoyes  is 
about  leaving  us.  and  Madeline  at  his  re- 
quest has  accompanied  him  to  the  gate, 
as  1  had  done  once  before  on,  an  evening 
which  the  ekeumstance  distinctly  recalls. 
Certaialjr  there  is  no  incongruity  in  the 
idea  that  Ella  has  suggested;  on  the  con- 
trary, what  could  be  more  harmonious  as 
far  as  others  can  tell  than  such  a  union 
between  Madeline  and  Dr.  Xoyes  ?  Yet 
1  turned  away  from  the  thought  impa- 
tiently. 

"What  need  have  they  to  marry? 
Such  people  might  be  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves," and  then,  with  a  sigh,  "  They  have 
had  more  given  unto  them  than  many  of 
us  can  claim — each  may  hold — the  ten 
talents." 

Graciously  the  new  Summer  developes 
her  perfections.  Soft  winds  and  bluest 
skies,  cloud-snows  that  are  undiminished 


by  the  brightest  sunshine,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  all  the  fairest  offerings  of  Beauty, 
crowd  the  courts  of  its  Queen. 

"  Come  let  us  walk  abroad,"  Frank  says, 
as  we  stand  on  the  piazza,  looking  out 
through  the  evening's  dusky  light ;  "such 
favorable  conditions  of  earth  and  sky  seem 
to  give  us  an  urgent  invitation." 

"Wait  one  moment;  and  now  [  am 
quite  ready."  A  temporary  silence  follows, 
which  Frank  improves  (for  my  otherwise 
good  boy  smokes).  Then  I  feel  impelled 
to  say:  "Will  we  always  feel  thus  peace- 
ful and  quiet  when  walking  side  by  side — 
do  you  think  we  will  Frank  ?  Is  it  sure 
to  last  ?" 

"  Why  of  course  it  is,  dear,"  in  a  tone 
intended  to  be  entirely  convincing ;  "  of 
course  it  will."  And  then,  taking  my 
hand  as  it  lies  on  his  arm,  he  continues, 
"Agnes,  don't  try  to  be  a  psychologist. 
In  my  opinion  the  novels  of  that  ilk  have 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  We  won't 
worry  ourselves  with  sentimental  fancies. 
Do  not  we  love  each  other,  and  is  not 
that  enough?" 

"Quite  enough,"  inwardly,  u  if  love  it 
is  enough." 

After  this,  certainly  we  are  not  at  all 
sentimental,  but  enjoy  our  walk  as  any 
two  rational  people  might,  carefully  shun- 
ning grass  borders  that  are  wet  with  dew, 
and  liable  to  injure  my  dress  and  his 
boots.  But  at  last,  we  risked  all  such  in- 
juries, and  sot  them  quite  at  defiance,  when 
seized  with  a  whim  to  have  some  ripe 
gooseberries.  The  bushes  are  laden,  and 
it  is  fine  fun  gathering  their  fruit  by  moon- 
light, when  the  sense  of  touch  must  guide 
you  almost  entirely.  It  is  so  gratifying 
to  thrust  one's  hand  in  at  random,  and  to 
come  to  a  full  place  aud  pluck  all  at  once 
several  clusters  of  the  great  white  globes  ! 
Xever  have  berries  tasted  sweeter,  and 
we  gather  as  many  as  we  can  hold,  and 
carry  them  to  the  others  whom  we  left  in 
the  parlor.     Their  separate  portions  are 
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rather  small,  but'appreciated  nevertheless, 
and  when  the  distribution  is  linished  Dr. 
Noyes  says : 

'•Miss  Agnes  can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  my  statement.  Most  probably  she  has 
come  to  a  like  conclusion  during  her  walk'." 

"What  was  the  statement?"  And 
Madeline  tells  me  that  Dr.  Noyes  had 
just  remarked:  'How  much  Awoca  had 
grown  in  beauty  during  the  last  year; 
that  the  place  now  could  vie  with  any  in 
the  country.' 

"Yes,"  I  assent  "he  is  quite  right; 
it  has  always  seemed  very  attractive  to 
me,  and  since  Art  has  so  effectually  aided 
Nature  in  developing  these  attractions,  of 
course  they  have  greatly  increased." 

"•Yob  can  appreciate  all  improvements 
more  than  we  ourselves  do,  I  suppose. 
You  have  been  familiar  with  the  place  so 
long." 

"Tt  is  connected  with  my  earliest  mem 
ories."  I  have  already  told  them  of  my 
sister's  marriage,  followed  so  soon  by  her 
sudden  death,  with  details  as  they  have 
been  related  to  me  by  others,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  at  the  time  being  but 
slight.  The  story  was  full  of  pathos — 
one  of  those  that  always  awaken  sympa- 
thetic interest ;  because  the  mystery  of 
Death  stands  out  so  clear]}'  defined  when 
all  Life's  budding  promises,  which  seem 
so  fair,  so  good  for  their  possessor,  are 
blighted  by  its  untimely  breath. 

A  short  silence  is  broken  by  Ella's  ask- 
ing constrainedly,  as  if  she  dreaded  to 
have  her  question  answered  : 

"Where  is  your  brother  now — I  mean 
your  sister's  husband,  the  former  owner 
of  the  place  ?" 

"  Pie  is  living  in  C " 

"A  widower  still,  I  suppose,"  contin- 
ues the  questioner,  rather  nervously. 

"  Oh !  no,  he  married  again  several 
years  ago." 

"  I  might  have  taken  the  fact  for  grant- 
ed." 


Madeline  smiles  at  this.  Evidently 
Ella  was  trying  to  discover  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule,  and  was  vexed  there- 
fore at  the  disappointment.  Frank  laughs 
outright,  and  [says,  "Never  mind,  little 
one;  its  the  way  of  the  world  ;"  but  Lou- 
ise, influenced  it  may  be.  by  a  'fellow- 
feeling,'  remains  as  grave  as  Ella  herself. 

"How  do  you  read  the  riddle?" — it  is 
Dr.  Noyes  who  addresses*  Madeline — "Is 
love  single-hearted  and  true — such  love  as 
we  believe  Cam  reus  had  for  Catrine — a 
myth?" 

With  earnest  eyes  uplifted  triumph- 
antly to  his,  she  exclaims,  "No!  a  thou- 
sand times,  No!''' 

"Then  how  can  all  these  things  be?' 

And  she  says,  "Ah!  do  you  not  know 
that  marriage,  so  called,  being  of  the  earth 
is  very  earthy?" 

"Most  true  ;  perhaps  you  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  heart  is  never  in- 
constant ;  that  there  never  was  a  lost 
love."  " 

"  I  do;  the  mistake  made  by  those  who 
mourn  such  loss  lies  in  their  cherishing 
the  delusion  that  they  have  ever  known 
of  its  reality." 

" Take  courage,  faint-hearts,  our  'Doc- 
tors' agree,  "says  Frank,  "and  we  may  a* 
least  hope  that  our  loves  will  never  die 
any  death— be  it  spiritual,  or  be  it  physi- 
cal." With  this  he  rises  hastily  from  his 
lounging-place,  as  if,  by  such  involuntarily 
expressed  impatience  at  the  turn  conver- 
sation has  taken,  he  would  shake  off  all 
complicity  in  it. 

Later,  when  other  visitors  are  with  us, 
we  engage  in  that  most  irrational  amuse- 
ment for  a  Summer's  evening — dancing. 

I  know  that  Madeline  and  Dr.  Noyes, 
who  keep  aloof  from  our  confusion,  are 
talking  of  themes  kindred  unto  the  one 
before  touched  upon  in  our  general  con- 
versation. 

The  under  tone  of  their  voices,  un. 
noticed  by  others,  falls  most  distinctly  on 
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my  ear,  and  sometimes  in  the  tunes  of 
the  dance  I  catch  Madeline's  words,  for 
the  lowest  tunes  are  resonant  and  clear. 

She  might  be  a  sibyl,  so  intently  does 
her  companion  listen  to  her  speech.  She 
may  be  one  to  him.  Standing  in  the  open 
window,  her  face  shining  with  some  kind- 
ling enthusiasm,  with  the  outer  dusk  for 
a  background  that  brings  out  vividly  its 
spiritual  beauty — who  could  not  worship 
at  such  a  shrine  ? 

A  woman  among  women,  a  diamond 
cut  and  polished  where  others,  even  if 
they  be  gems,  still  remain  in  the  rough, 
their  bright  fires  hidden  by  the  thick  husk 
of  gross  impurities  ! 

The  noise  and  heat  of  the  room  be- 
came insupportable,  and  the  outer  air  fails  • 
to  remove  the  oppression  that  has  taken 
hold  of  me.  Some  indefinable  weight 
crushes  out  my  light-heartedness,  and  I 
do  not  regain  it  until  the  night  1ms  passed 
and  another  morning  dawned.  Then,  in 
the  broad  sun-beams,  I  am  free  again,  re- 
velling in  the  'To-day  !' 

Madeline  is  going  away.  Frank  ac- 
companies her.  Their  father  is  the  origi- 
nator of  this  plan,  for  Madeline's  enjoy- 
ment and  benefit.  He  thinks  she  is  not 
looking  quite  so  well  as  usual ;  may  bo  a 
little  overtaxed,  and  therefore  must  run 
away  to  some  of  earth's  beautiful  places 
haunted  by  travellers. 

Louise  insists  I,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  must  relieve  the  break 
thus  made  in  the  family;  and  according- 
ly, for  the  period  of  their  absence,  Avoca 
becomes  my  home.  This  has  been  ex- 
tended several  weeks,  when  a  letter  comes 
foretelling  their  return — Louise  is  its 
nominal  recipient,  but  its  contents  are 
equally  interesting  to  all. 

kv  Cousin    Irene    will    return   with    us. 

We  could  not  part  with  her  yet.     I  never 

find  its  relinquishment  an  easy  task  after 

having  for  sometime  enjoyed  her  society." 

OO 


Reading  the  letter  aloud  to  us,  upon 
reaching  this  bit  of  information,  Louise 
particularizes  it,  by  slightly  elevating  her 
voice  during  its  perusal,  pausing  to  give 
it  immediately  a  moment's  consideration, 
and  then,  after  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  epistle  has  been  hastily  disposed,  re- 
turning to  it  as  a  communication  of  princi- 
pal importance.  By  reputation,  at  least, 
Irene  Moore  is  no  stranger  to  me.  la 
deed,  I  feel  that  I  am  quite  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  through  this  medium. 
She  has  been  Madeline's  companion  dur 
ing  their  present  pleasure-trip  not  only, 
but  on  many  similar  occasions,  ties  of 
blood  being  supplemented  by  the  stronger,' 
purer  bonds  of  true  congeniality.  For 
this  reason — that  she  is  Madeline's  friend 
—if  for  no  other,  I  would  have  a  strong 
curiosity  to  see  and  know  her. 

'•  'Rene  Moore  is  handsome  and  ex- 
ceedingly stylish,  I  admit/' Ella  remarks, 
•'  but  there  are  others  quite  as  much  so 
in  my  opinion;  and  it  really  is  tiresome 
to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  so  much  superi- 
ority, taking  for  granted  that  some  esti- 
mates of  her  worth  are  correct.'' 

"Of  course  Agnes  must  judge  for 
herself,"  says  Louise.  ";I  am  heartily 
glad  she  is  coming  to  us ;  it  will  be  in- 
vigorating. I  like  to  lice  with  her.  One 
seems  to  get  more  out  of  life  in  a  day. 
there,  than  one  otherwise  would  in  a  week. 
She  enjoys  everything  so  much  that  you 
must  needs  enjoy  it  with  her,  even  in  spite 
of  yourself.1' 

"  She  has  red  hair.  I  never  could  par- 
ticularly admire  that." 

'*  Such  beautiful  hair,  Agnes,"  continues 
Louise,  "  rippling  to  her  knees.  Frank 
calls  it  her  crown  of  glory;  and  does  not 
mean  to  be  extravagant,  either." 

''Frank  is  entirely  at  her  service  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times." 

•'He  calls  her  his  '  comrade,'  and  that 
is  just  what  she  is  to  him  ;  a  comrade  and 
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friend — never  auy  thing  more."  Louise 
does  not  wish  to  have  a  foundation  laid 
for  any  future  misunderstanding. 

When  I  come  to  know  the  subject  of 
all  these  remarks,  I  certainly  doN  not  feel 
that  I  ever  could  have  the'  power  or  in- 
clination to  cast  blame  on  any  one  for 
claiming  such  'comrade  '  or  '  friend/  if  she 
assents  to  the  claim.  ■ 

I  recognize  something  more  than  beau- 
ty  in  her  personal  appearance.  There  is 
inherent  strength  and  nobility  in  the  tall, 
straight  form,  that  is  yet  lithe  and  grace- 
ful in  the  fullest  sense  of  these  terms. 
There  is  not  a  flaccid  muscle,  not  an  un- 
developed natural  grace  in  her  perfect 
body.  She  is  a  woman,  and  yet  not  weak. 
Even  to  think  of  Irene  Moore  following 
the  usual  womanly  avocations  exclusive- 
ly, seems  an  anomaly.  Sewing,  fancy- 
work,  piano-playing,  suggest  themselves 
as  ridiculous  absurdities,  when  proposed 
as  occupation  fer  this  member  of  her  sex. 
She  is  a  child  of  the  sun  and  air.  As 
well  cage  an  eagle  and  expect  it  to  thrive, 
as  bid  her  have  respect  unto  the  restraints 
of  an  ordinary  woman's  life  and  love. 

An  independent  spirit  reveals  itself  in 
manners  that  are  charming,  because  sin- 
cere. No  taint  of  affectation  clings  to 
her.  We  cannot  imagine  her  guilty  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  No  matter  of  wonder 
is  it  that  Louise  said  she  was  "invigora- 
ting." I  find  her  so,  and  her  healthful  in- 
fluence inspires'  us  one  and  all.  Activity  • 
seems  to  be  her  motto,  and  since  her 
energies  .find  no  vent  in  labor  to  a  given 
end,  she  exerts  them  merely  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  such  exertion.  A  glacier  trip  with 
Tyiidall  would  have  been  a  pastime  after 
her  own  heart,  but  such  an  opportunity 
never  having  been  afforded  her,  she  be- 
comes a  disciple  of  Nature,  in  the  more 
ordinary  manifestations  of  her  power. 

The  country  around  Avoca  is  near  to 
Irene ;  therefore  explorations  in  all  direc- 
tions to  render  it  familiar  are  the  order  of 


the  day.  I  say :  "  It  must  seem  very 
tame  to  you,"  but  she  replies,  "Oh!  no, 
it  is  variety,  good  to  in  its  way.  T  do 
not  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley  call  it  the  irarden  spot  of  the 
world." 

She  has  ordained  that  our  excursions 
shall  be  made  on  horse-back,  in  the  cool, 
earlier  morning  hours,  and  what  glorious 
rides  we  have.  The  exercise  in  itself  is 
delightful.  Very  quickly  the  time  of  her 
visit  hastens  by.  Our  resources,  so  far 
as  our  means  of  entertainment  are  con- 
cerned, develop  into  proportions  which 
astonish  us,  for  our  guest's  presence 
gives  a  sonl  and  spirit  to  our  every  un- 
dertaking, whatever  it  may  be,  whether 
camping  out  on  the  mountains,  im- 
promptu dinners  in  the  woods,  or  a  walk 
to  the  village  in  the  evening. 

Frank  enjoys  Irene  Moore  s  society  ex- 
ceedingly, yet  I  know  that  she  is  no  more 
than  Louise  has  said,  "his  friend,"  and 
as  the  time  of  her  departure  approaches, 
he  seems  to  suffer  some  depression  of 
spirits  at  the  anticipation. 

We  are  having  our  last  pleasure  party 
together.  Already  a  sort  of  reaction 
seems  to  have  set  in  after  our  unwonted 
gayety  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Generally 
we  prefer  to  remain  on  the  level  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  rather  than 
attempt  its  ascent,  although  a  wider  scope 
of  vision  might  thus  be  gained.  'Rene 
and  Frank  are  the  only  ones  who  take  ex- 
ception to  this  inactivity,  I  being  inclined 
to  side  with  the  majority  in  favor  of  sloth- 
ful ease.  We  are  dispersed  here  and 
there,  amusing  ourselves  as  we  may. 
Some  wood  mosses  and  ferns  employ  my 
fingers,  which  fashion  them  into  tasteful 
groups,  but  my  supply  of  these  forest 
products  proves  hisutticient  for  my  wants, 
and  the  specimens  I  have  are  not  as  fine 
as  I  desire.  The  cliff  that,  at  a  short 
distance  from  us,  arises  gradually  to  a 
considerable  height,  descends  perpendicu- 
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larly  to  a  brook  which  flows  through  a  sort 
of  gorge  in  the  hills.  Among  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  rocks  forming  its  rugged  sides, 
I  have  heard  that  beautiful  mosses  and 
ferns  abound.  A  narrow  path  winds  along 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  if  that  can  be  called 
a  path  which  affords  a  scant  foot-hold. 
Even  this  at  times  becomes  very  uncer-  • 
tain. 

Intentionally  making  my  escape  un- 
observed, I  go  in  search  of  some  better 
specimens,  to  find  their  attainment  to  be 
even  more  difficult  than  I  had  supposed. 
With  great  caution  lam  obliged  to  clamber 
among  the  stones,  until  the  ledge  widens, 
and  my  way  becomes  less  difficult.  Hence 
I  am  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices 
above  me.  Frank  and  Tlene,  doubtless, 
who  have  scaled  the  cliff,  are  resting  ' 
at  its  summit.  The  projecting  rocks  with 
their  scattered  undergrowth  hides  me 
entirely  from  their  sight, .and.  as  I  am 
about  to  call  and  make  known  my  proxim- 
ity, Frank's  words  attract  my  attention 
and  I  almost  involuntarily  hearken  unto 
them  : 

"  Irene,*'  he  says,  "  1  am  tired.  I  think 
I  will  soon  be  an  incurable  subject  of 
ennui" 

"  Nonsense,"  is  her  terse  rejoinder. 

"Sense  none  the  less.  , 'You  cannot 
do  away  with  a  fact  by  denying  its  exist- 
ence '     Tell  me  of  some  remedy,  'Rene." 

;- 1  know  of  none  other  than  self-help  " 

'•*  Aye,  there's  the  rub ;  how  can  one 
help  one's  self,  not  quite  understanding 
his  own  case.  No  longer  than  two  vears 
ago — a  shorter  time  perhaps — existence 
seemed  to  have  gained  an  ideal  beauty 
and  interest,  but  now  the  bloom  is  brush- 
ed away,  and  the  fruit  it  beautified  is  be- 
coming stale.  Will  it  always  be  so? 
Must  realization  ever  lead  to  satiety'?"' 

"  Frank,  you  pain  me.  I  feel  almost 
stifled  in  this  free  air." 

'"  And  vet  I  love  Agnes.     She  is  a  dear 


little  girl.  It  must  be  that  I  am  so  fond 
of  my  freedom  that  the  thought  of  bonds 
dismay  me." 

"  Don't  assume  then — that's  all" and 

I  detect  in  the  answer  an  utter  distaste 
for  the  subject,  bordering  on  disgust  which 
Irene  can  scarcely  conceal. 

Passing  out  of  hearing,  with  my  bas- 
ket full  of  the  ferns  I  came  to  seek.  I 
returned  to  my  companions.  The  bouquet 
resulting  from  their  arrangement  is  a  sua 
cess.  Every  one  admires  it.  Frank  and 
'Piene  soon  rejoin  us,  and  laugh  and  jest 
flow-  in  their  usual  channels.  I  talk  with 
the  rest  and  suffer  no  change  to  affect  my 
demeanor. 

Rut  there  is  just  one  subject  present 
to  my  consciousness,  as  if  from  afar  off  I 
contemplate  it — looking  steadily  ai  some- 
thing whose  exact  form  I  do  not  yet  com- 
prehend. Over  and  again  I  hear  those 
words.  "I  am  tired."  There  is  some 
dreary  dissatisfaction  in  every  accent. 
And  then,  having  repeated  them  so  often 
that  they  become  meaningless,  they  haunt 
me  still.  "I  am  tired,  Irene;  suffering 
from  ennui.'7 

It  is  as  if  a  broad  sunbeam  had  fallen 
across  my  eyes,  while  they  were  closed 
in  slumber.  Without  seeing,  I  feel  its 
light,  know  it  is  shining.  Gradually  its 
effects  are  manifested,  mists  vanish,  sleep 
itself  passes  away,  and  at  length  passivity 
gives  place  to  action,  as  the  night  has 
given  place  to  the  day.  Even  so  from  un- 
moral sight  clouds  break  away.  Here 
likewise  the  process  is  gradual,  but  at  last 
I  see  clearly,  and  then  I  tell  Frank  of  my 
sleep  and  my  awakening. 

"Agues,"  he  says,  "What  can  you 
mean  ?  "  entirely  uncomprehending. 

The  truths  I  utter  lie  will  not  recognize 
at  first,  but  their  light  is  penetrating. 
Falling  upon  his  unwilling  eyes,  he  may 
not  turn  away,  cannot  escape  its  influ- 
ences, by  averting  them  and  looking  to 
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the  future  revealed  by  its  searching  rays. 
He  knows  that  therein  separate  paths 
awaith  our  feet. 

This  is  all.  Living  now  in  the  truth 
we  are  still  friends,  and  would  gladly  sus- 
tain our  friendly  intercourse,  even  as  of 
old.  Bui  others  cannot  quite  understand, 
and  therefore  be  must  go  away  that  the 
reality  of  our  separation  may  become 
evident;  and  with  his  going,  my  prkam 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Madeline  alone  approves  of  our  course, 
and  I  am  comforted. 

"It  is  better  so."  she  says,  "  I  am  only 
glad  that  in  dreaming  you  did  not  walk  in 
your  sleep  as  well,  and  in  so  doing  have 
taken  some  terrible  misstep. 


Sunset   again. 


light  clouds 


All  day 

have  been  drifting  over  the  sky,  and  to- 
wards evening  they  have  combined  to 
veil  it  complete!}'.  But,  as  if  withdrawn 
by  some  invisible  hand,  the  edges  of  this 
dun  canopy  shrink   away  from  the  hori- 


zon, rolling  up  to  disclose  the  worlds  of 
light  and  promise  that  lie  beyond  our 
cloud-encircled  sphere. 

Years  with  their  varied  experiences  have 
not  failed  to  bring  to  my  lips  waters  both 
sweet  and  bitter.  Sorrowful,  doubting, 
at  times  almost  dismayed,  1  have  sought 
the  light  and  found  it,  and  lam  happy, — 
grandly,  gloriously  happy  ;  for  I  hold  in 
my  possession  an  immortal  'joy,  that  will 
increase  through  life,  by  death  emerging 
into  broader,  deeper  life. 

':Yet  this  might  never  have  been;" 
and  even  now  I  shudder,  looking  back  to 
past  possibilities.  '•''  Why  are  we  ever 
permitted  to  walk  on  in  our  blindness? 
Madeline — Frank — You  and  I — " 

MTe  cannot  tell,   Agnes" — it  is  Dr. 

Noyes  who  answers  me  thus — "but  after 

years  of  waiting,  even  if  Time  had  never 

realized  their  meeting,  it  would  have  been. 

My  darling,  our  souls  must   have  found 

each  other  for.  tbey  are  one  " 

"We  are  one." 

S.  M. 
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THEY  tell  me  of  vintage  bands, 
Of  their  songs  so  wild  and  free, 
That  ring  through  the  far-off  lands 

Of  France  and  Italic  ■ 
Of  their  dance  in  vine-roofed  bowers, 
To  the  lute's  low  melody : 
But  dear  to  me  in  the  evening  dim 
Are  the  sweet,  glad  strains  of  our  harvest  hymn, 
And  the  breath  of  harvest  flowers. 


I've  read  that  'neath  Eastern  skies 

The  date-time  a  joy  doth  bring 
To  all,  and  with  gladsome  cries 

Their  flow'ry  valleys  ring, 
While  softly  and  low  between 
The  maiden  her  song  doth  sing: 
But  sweeter  to  me  the  bold  reapers'  shout, 
As  they  toss  the  yellow  sheaves  about. 
Or  hail  me  their  Harvest  Queen. 

They  in  Southern  lands  may  twine 
The  brows  of  their  maidens  fair, 
With  wreaths  of  the  purple  vine 
That  groweth  so  lovely  there  ; 
Or,  where  glide  the  Eastern  hours, 
They  may  braid  their  blossoms  rare, 
With  a  garland  woven  of  palmy  bands  : 
But  let  me  be  crowned  by  the  reapers'  hands, 
With  a  crown  of  harvest  flowers. 


AFTERWARD.. 


AFTERWARD..  3^5 


ErjRLIE, 


TJTRAT  though  the  rosy  brightness  has  fed* 
\   f      And  in  its  stead  dark,  bodins  shaoes  in 


led  from  thy  skies, 
forms  0?  terror  rise  ? 
The  path  through  thickest  darkness  but  leads  to  clearer  light : 
From  out  the  depths  of  Error,  Truth  cometh  forth  more  bright : 
From  out  the  darkest  storm-cloud  gleams  the  brightest  rav, 
And  the  darkest  hour  of  all  the  night  is  just  before  the  day. 

The  Summers  rose  is  sweeter  for  the  depths  of  Winter's  snow: 

After  the  widest  tempest  most  brightly  gleams  the  bow : 

After  the  fiercest  sorrows  have  torn  the  aching  breast, 

More  gladly  in  the  distance  gleams  out  the  promised  rest : 

The  nightingale  sings  sweetest  when  its  breast  has  pressed  the  thorn, 

And  the  darkest  hour  of  all  the  night  comes  just  before  the  morn. 

M,  A. 
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T\H/1  MONTH  of  June,  which  is  the  month 
of  flowers,  is  the  most  fitting  time  of  all 
the  year  for  College  Commencements.  We  have 
not  yet  outgrown  symbols,  ami  June,  with  her 
place  in  the  seasons,  well  represents  in  metaphor 
that  stage  in  a  young  man's  life  when  he  is  to 
step  from  the  class-room  arid  dormitory  of  a 
College  to  the  practical,  growing,  progressive 
life  of  a  man  of  the  \vbrld.  Youth  and  the 
earlier  College  years  are  Spring,  graduation  is 
June,  after-manhood  is  Summer,  and  Did  Age 
brings  Winter  with  its  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 
.June  is  the  happiest  of  the  months — if  nor  so 
boisterously  merry  as  May.  It  is  a  better  than 
youiliful  pleasure  when  the  Senior  emerges  from 
his  four  years'  dreams  and  pains,  and  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  an  active  life.  The 
bouquets  of  dowers  thrown  at  his  feet  are  so 
many  emblems  of  the  beauty  of  his  unfolded 
powers.  Supposing  him  to  have  w^ll-applied 
his  mind,  and  to  have  also  educated  his  heart 
during  his  College  course,  what  is  he  now?  A 
mere  machine?  An  ordinary,  grovelling,  brute- 
man  ?  Xo.  He  has  that  in  his  possession 
which  is  worth  more  than  the  world  on  which 
he  treads,  more  than  all  the  material  wealth  in 
the  universe,  nis  cultivated  intellect,  with  its 
enkindled  powers  of  judgment,  reason,  percep- 
tion, imagination,  emotion,  passion,  puts  him 
upon  a  plane  whence  he  can  rise  to  any  height 
of  reason  or  fancy  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  reach.  He  has  sown  the  seeds 
for  usefulness,  to  himself,  mankind  and  his  God; 
and  now,  in  the  June  of  his  life,  his  eye  of  faith 
sees  the  approaching  harvest.  Let  the  bouquets 
aud  the  smiles  be  given  to  the  College  graduate 
without  stint !  Let  mothers  press  their  boys  to 
their  bosoms  in  love,  and  fathers  grasp  their 
hands  in  thankfulness,  when  they  come  home 
with  their  College  honors!  But  let  them  also 
pray  for  them! — that  the  good  Father,  who, 
watcheth  all  His  own,  may  care  for  them  tender- 
ly, and  lead  them  into  virtuous,  noble,  useful 
paths. 

Thank  God,  let  us  one  and  all  say,  for  Christian, 
educated  young  men  and  women.  They  are  the 
hope  of  the  country,  the  age  and  the  world. 
And  we  _are  glad  to  believe  that  the  majority — 


at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
enter  Colleges  like  Rutgers,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  LaFayette — Colleges  under  Church  direc- 
tion to  some  extent — come  from  them  regener- 
ated in  soul  as  well  as  elevated  and  instructed 
in  intellect.  Wo  have  now  no  data  upon  which 
to  speak  definitely  on  this  subject,  but  think  our 
statement  correct.  Surely  we  hope  it  is  the 
truth.  In  view  of  public  and  private  corrup- 
tion in  this  country,  the  influences  and  power 
of  both  the  irreligious  and  Roman  Catholic 
world,  and  the  yet-lingering  tendencies  toward 
war  and  murder  and  homicide,  when  was  there 
ever  a  greater  need  for  Goliahs  to  rise  up  in 
the  land  in  the  might  of  educated  intellect  and 
the  daring  of  true  soul-courage,  than  now  ? 
Surely  never. 

Somewhat,  but  not  entirely  out  of  the  line  of 
these  remarks,  is  a  subject  we  have  thought  of 
noticing  for  some  time  past.  It  is  the  reform 
about  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test  in  one  of  the 
Colleges  in  this  country — LaFayette — viz  : — the 
abolition  of  the  heathen  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  the  Christian  classics,  where  par- 
ticular students  are  willing  to  it.  It  is  a  daring 
innovation  upon  the  time-honored  method  of 
forcing  all  students,  who  wish  to  acquire  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  read  aud  study  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  writers  with  their  ''lying  fables  and 
idle  tales."  too  often  alike  indecent  and  unprofi- 
table. But  it  will  meet  with  success.  We 
heartily  endorse,  because  we  believe  in  Presi. 
dent  Cattail's  views  on  this  matter,  which  has 
thus  led  to  the  introduction  into  LaFayette  of 
the  Douglass  "  Christian  Course  of  Latin  and 
Greek."  Let  the  trial  be  full  and  fair,  and  the 
results  published  for  the  benent  of  other  Col- 
leges as  soon  as  they  can  be  reckoned.  They 
in  this  matter  wid  then  speedily  follow  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  by  one  of  the  younger  Colleges, 
which  is  now,  however,  the  peer  of  any  in  the 
land. 

— Decoration  day  should  not  have  pass  by  so 
slightly  observed  by  Jersey  men.  It  may  be  all 
well  to  talk  of  "burying  the  animosities  of  the 
Past,"  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  Decoration  Day( 
that  we  can  see.     We  venture  indeed  to  say  that 
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none  of  the  "Grand    Army  of  the  Republic" 
order,  or  private  citizens,  who  strewed  flowers 
over  the  graves  of  our  patriot  dead,   thought 
resentfully  or  vindictively  of  our  Southern  foes. 
The  time  has  passed  when  men  of  the  Xorth  brood 
over  these  things.     Party  lines  are   not  drawn 
as  they  were  a   few  years  since — for  the  very 
reason  that  it  were  useless  *o  ha  ve  it  so.    Tho  e 
couth  who  were  unpunished  by  the  War  we  are 
content  to  let  alone.     "If  this  be  true,  why  do 
you  yet  celebrate  the   memories  of  those  who, 
though  dead,  were    among   the  victors    in   the 
struggle?"     The  reason  is  plain.     These  boys 
went  out  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  they  believed 
to    be    their    country's.      Patriotism    was    the 
prompting  motive — none  other.    Some  may  have 
had  meaner,  but  most  had  that  one,  high  motive. 
They  fought,  bleu.  died.     And  shall  we  not  en- 
dorse and  commemorate  that  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism?    Shah  we.  who  went  not  to  battle,  but 
st '-tin  at  home  and  now  reap  the  fruits  of  those 
who  did  go,  not  say  to  the  dead— We  honored 
your  bravery  for  mr  sokes  in  life,  and  in  \i^vr 
ql  the  terrible  cost  at  which  you  saved  our  coun- 
try from  disruption  and  ruin,  and  preserved  us 
our  homes,  we  still  more  honor  you  in  death  ? 
and,   further,  shall  we  not  teach  our  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  that  patriot- 
ism is  a  flower  to  be   nurtured,  a  virtue  to  be 
cultivated,  an  act  of  the  heart  and  of  the  hand 
to  be  generously   remembered    by  after  ages? 
As  flowers  are  the  best  emblems  we  can  get  to 
typify  either  our  love  for  the  living,  or  tender 
arsd  reverential  regard  for  the  dead,  let  us   by 
ah  means  use  them  in  profusion  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  our  heroes,  as  we   do  the  graves  of 
our  friends.    They  will  educate  us  to  patriotism, 
while  also  ministering  to  our  aesthetic  faculties  ■ 
and  they  may  lead  us  to  love  the  God  who  made 
the  flowers,  as  well  as  honor  those  who  fell  in  a 
sacred  contest. 

—We  elsewhere  print  a  Fourth  of  July  oration. 
We  are  sorry  the  Fourth,  too,  as  a  holiday  oc- 
casion, is  going  so  fast  -  out  of  date."  Its  cele- 
bration by  fire-crackers  and  other  dangerous 
combustibles  ought  long  since  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  law.  It  would  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  to  Portland,  and  millions  more  elsewhere. 
counting  the  fires  occasioned  by  it  over  the 
country  at  large.  But  the  dinners  and  orations 
and  social  gatherings  ought  yet  to  be  kept  up, 
if  only  for  the  good  results  flowing  from  a  holi- 
day in  which  ail  classes  of  people  freely  inter- 
mingle and  are  happy.  We  cannot,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have   too  many  national  holidays,  nor  too 


much  of  the  old-time,  sociable  patriotism  about 
us.  The  latter  helps,  the  faith  of  even  the 
higher  classes  of  citizens  ;  while  the  former  are 
to  the  lower  classes,  who  seldom  read  or  think 
of  their  duties  to  their  country,  times  for  thought 
and  meditation  which  may  afterwards  bear  fruit. 

—  Ix  the  death  of  Rev.  Ja:>[?;s  T.   English,  of 
Liberty  Corner,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
May   last,    Somerset    County   loses    one   of  its 
veterans  in  the  service  of  the    religion  of  the 
Cross.     ll  A  good  man  has  gone,''1  said  a  brother 
pastor,  in  announcing  his  funeral,  and  those  who 
heard  it  and  knew  Dr.  English  said  Amen.     A 
guileless  man.  unpretending,  unassuming,  mod- 
est, tender  in  his  affections,  loving  and  genial  in 
intercourse,  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  faith- 
ful to  the  Church  and  its   Master,  true   to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
beloved  by  all.     Thirty-five  years  in   the  min- 
istry furnish  an   experience   well    worth   pos- 
sessing, it   seems   to    us.      And  if   through  it 
a  man    comes  out   as  from    a  fire,    purged    of 
all  dross,   clearer   in  his  views  of  eternal  life, 
more   sincere   in  his  belief  in  the  truths  which 
he,  a  third  of  a  century  before,   undertook   to 
proclaim   to  his    fellow-mortals,   more    devoted 
in  fact  to  the  principles  which  he  knows  en;, 
auate    from  the  Central  Principle    in   the  uni- 
verse—a living  God,  a  dying  Christ  and- a  Holy 
Spirit— how    he   must   feel    repaid  for   all  the 
vexations   and   disappointments  incident  to  his 
calling!     A  precious  legacy  to  us was  his  life ; 
a  precious  legacy  to  him   must   be  the  transi- 
tion from  affliction  and  pain  below,  to  the  eternal 
"  Fountain  of  Health  "    above,   where   bliss    is 
ecstatic  and  without  each     So  it  is  always  when 
a  good  man  departs.     He  leaves   a   work  and 
name  behind  him  which  is  precious,  and  he  gets 
his  tenfold  reward  in  that  life  for  which  this  is 
only  a  preparation. 

—We  intended  also  to  have  noticed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this  tho  death  of  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Willox,  of  Fairmount,  Hunterdon  County.  He 
was  of  about  the  same  age  as  Dr.  English, 
being  born  in  Oct.  1310.  He  died  in  February 
last,  respected  by  everybody,  and  personally 
endeared  to  many,  both  in  and  out  of  his  con- 
gregation. His  charge  was  small,  but  Ins  duties, 
from  the  nature  of  his  field,  arduous.  We  do 
not  believe  an  under-shepherd  ever  watched 
over  a  congregational  flock  with  more  faithful- 
ness, moce  zeal,  more  love  for  his  work  than 
good  '-Father  Willox."  Ho  was  only  twelve 
years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Fairmount,  but 
his  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  near  thir- 
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ty  years.  He  was  first  a  Presbyterian,  then  a 
Lutheran  (lie  was  a  Lutheran  when  he  entered 
upon  his  calling),  and  afterward  he  came  back 
into  the  Presbyterian  faith— the  Faith  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  Scotch  Covenanter,  the  faith 
of  his  youth,  the  faith  of  his  mature  reason.  A 
Calvinist  by  nature,  he  was  an  Armenian  only 
by  circumstances,  and,  when  those  eircurasiiau- 
ces  were  removed,  his  mind  gravitated  back  to 
its  first  beliefs  as  naturally  as  the  magnetic 
needle,  when  the  disturbing  element  is  gone,  • 
points  toward  the  pole.  He  was  another  "  good 
man,"  whose  absence  from  here  his  friends 
mourn,  whose  presence  in  heaven  as  a  faithful 
steward  even  the  angels  may  deem  an  occasion 
for  joy. 

— Whoever  heard  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston  at  the 
dedication  of  the  .Tames  Suydam  Hall  in  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  heard  a 
most  forcible  and  truthful  presentation  of  ideas 
•bearing  upon  the  work  and  duty  of  a  Christian 
minister.  Ave  heard  him  with  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure, and  have  the  hope  that  not  a  few  of  the 
clergymen  present  will  take  the  truths  to  heart 
and  apply  them  to  their  own  pastoral  ministra- 
tions. 

— The  most  important  work  which  the  Reform- 
ed Synod  did  at  its  late  meeting  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  act  with 
similar  committees  from  the  North,  South, 
United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  end  Reform- 
ed (German)  Churches  in  this  country,  in  taking 
into  consideration  the  feasibility  and  propriety 
of  a  general  consolidation,  or  organic  union,  of 
all  these  religious  bodies.  We  hail  it  as  the 
advent  of  a  better  religious  age.  The  old  splits 
between  the  various  ecclesiastical  denominations 
have  long  been  useless  and  even  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  though  doubtless  the 
separate  bodies  had  their  several  missions  to 
fulfil  in  former  times.  The  dropping  of  the 
"Dutch'1  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  title,  the 
"German  "  from  the  German  Reformed,  and  the 
union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyteri- 
ans, paved  the  way  for  a  nearer  union  in  name 
Catholicity  and  brotherhood  of  feeling  among 
all  these  denominations,  and  others  also,  have 
been  growing  and  deepening  for  a  quarter-cent- 
ury past,  and  have  prepared  the  Churches  not 
distinct  in  doctrine  for  organic  and  complete- 
union.  We  trust  that  next  year,  or  the  year 
following  at  farthest,  will  witness  this  wedding 
and  welding  of  Christian  religious  sects,  which 
will  put  into  one  grand  Christian  body  nearly  a 
million  of  Church  members. 


—It  is  with  grief  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words,  that  we  here  note  the  death  of  our  valu- 
ed personal  friend   and  contributor,  Col.  R.  R- 
Hone;,  man,  of  Xew  Germantown,    Hunterdon 
Couutv.     All  of  our  readers  will  remember  his 
excellent  article  upon  the  local  history  of  his 
native  town  in  the  March  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine.    It  was  his  intention  to  supplement,    or 
enlarge  that  work,  by  including  the  whole  his- 
tory   of    Tewksbury   Township.       Rut    a    few 
weeks  ago  he  placed  in  our  hands  the  first  of 
two  or  three  articles  (without  a  title)   descrip- 
tive of  a  trip  to  Arkansas.     We  believe  he  had 
concluded  the  others,  but  had  not  revised  them 
before  his  death.     We   shall  print  the  first  one 
next     month,     and     the     successive     articles 
(should  they  be  recovered)   will   be   read  with 
melancholly  interest.     Aside  from  his  intentions 
to  aid  us  in  this  enterprize   by  his  fluent  pen, 
we  shall  miss  that  personal   interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Our  Home  which  he  has  displayed  for 
several  months  past.      A  warmer  friend  in  this 
matter  we  have  never  had,  and  fear  his  place 
will  not  be  supplied.     He  planned  with  us,  en- 
couraged us,  did  everything  in  fact  to  make  us 
feel  that,  if  Our  Home  want  down,  it  would  be 
from  no  lack  of  labo?    and    sympathy    on   his 
part.     As  a  biographical  sketch    of  his  short 
life  is  in  preparation  for  next   month,  we  desist 
from  further  remarks  at  this  time. 
__Postal  Cards  are  useful  in  more  respects  than 
one.     The    man    who   used    them    for  blotting 
paper,  supposing  them    to  be  insurance  adver- 
tising blotters,  found   them  cheap  enough  for 
even  that  purpose. 

--Tnc postage  on  Our  Home  throughout  Somer- 
set County  will  be  twelve  cents  a  year,  on  and 
after  July  1st.  (Do  people  thus  pay  for  their 
postal  cards,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege?)  We  guess  our  subscribers  can  stand 
thus  government  tax,  for  the  next  six  months  at 
least. 

— Tut:  trial  of  the  Pattenburgh  rioters  at  Rem- 
ington ended  in  a  fizzle.  Whose  fault  is  it? 
Wb  think  the  public  ought  to  know.  The  money 
might  better  have  been  expended  in  building 
bridges-- the  old  plan  of  using  surplus  revenue. 
—We  hope  soon  to  publish  some  sketches  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  journalism  in  Somer- 
set and  Hunterdon  Counties.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting. 

—Our  August  number  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  issues  of  the  Magazine. 
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LITERARY     NOTES 


TWO  RECENT  works  of  fiction,  already 
well  known  to  the  public  through  news- 
paper reviews,  lie  before  us  this  month.  Being- 
fair  representative.-  of  two  certain  types  ot 
novel  writing,  equally  popular  and  not  really 
divergent  in  plan,  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  notice 
them  at  some  length,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
press clearly  our  views  on  novels  and  novel 
reaciug. 

The  tirst,  by  George  Eliot,  (Middle/narch :  A 
Story  of  Provincial  Life.  By  George  Eliot. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  2  vols.,  452,  4G8 
pp.),  has- already  claimed  the  attention,  not  of 
the  leading  literary  minds  of  America  only,  but 
of  Europe  also.  Because  of  the  hold  the  au- 
thor had,  through  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  and  other  of  her  works,  on  the  great 
critical  pens  of  the  world,  this  last  book  was 
certain  to  be  widely  circulated  and  read  as  soon 
as  it  should  appear,  and,  its  advent  was  also 
certain  to  be  celebrated  by  long  criticisms  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  containing  only  en- 
raptured praise.  Eulogy  and  commendation 
were,  indeed,  foreordained  and  predestined. 
Aliddlemarch  conld  no  more  be  spoken  of  slight- 
ingly, nor  condemned,  than  could  one  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  or  the  life  of  George  Washington. 
With  this  favorable,  predisposing  judgment, 
founded  on  former  good  authorship,  we  have 
no  quarrel.  Yet,  after  all,  what  business  has 
a  critic  of  literature  to  censure  or  laud  a  per- 
formance because  the  same  writer  has  done  ill 
or  well  before?  In  the  mailer  of  human  con- 
duct, past-  character  may  go  for  much.  Unless 
we  allow  its  weight,  indeed,  mistakes  in  judg- 
ing the  acts  of  an  individual  wiU  often  occur. 
But  not  so  in  book  criticism.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  that,  if  we  allow  no  prior  bias  to 
influence  us  in  it.  There  will  be  a  mistake  in 
it,  very,  very  often,  if  we  do  permit  this  bias 
to  exist.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Middlemarch, 
we  have  as  good  an  example  as  is  possible  of  a 
book  which  is  not  worth  half  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  it,  which  is  barely  of  readible 
interesc,  and  of  no  considerable  mental  or 
moral  profit,  treated  as  "  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world,"  because — let  us  repeat 
and  emphasize  it,  for  we  are  sure  that  is  the 
reason — because  it  was  written  by  George  Eliot  I 
Had  Mary  Jones,  or  John  Smith  been  the  au- 
thor, it  would  never  have  been  heard  of  outside 
of  England,  nor  would  Blackwood,  or  the  Spec- 
PP 


tato-r  have  deigned  to  so  much  a3  notice  it.  Such 
is  fame  I 

While  on  this  line  of  remark,  we  note,  as  an 
increasing  evil,  and  one  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
rid  of  in  at  least  this  present  century,  the  pre- 
valence of  bribed  criticism.  Dr.  Holland  has 
some  admirable  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
June  Scribner's,  and  he  does  not  overdraw  his 
assertions  one  particle.  In  England  more  than 
in  this  country  criticism  is  bribed.  Here  we" 
are  more  independent  because  our  critical 
thinkers  are  so  many,  so  scattered  and  so  dis- 
sociated from  schools,  or  cliques,  that  it  were 
impossible  to  purchase  favor  in  this  field  by 
money  or  friendship.  But  in  England,  and  in 
France  too,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany, 
every  book  which  appears  from  the  upper  ranks 
is  predestined  most  absolutely  to  be  approved 
or  condemned  long  before  it  is  published.  ,l  The 
interests  of  parties  in  Church  and  State,  and  of 
cliques  and  schools  of  literary  art,  seem  to  de-  : 
termine  everything.  Criticism  is  simply  a  mode 
of  lighting.  Mr.  Blank,  belonging  to  a  certain 
literary  clique,  writes  a  volume  of  verses  and 
prints  it.  He  sends  advance  copies  to  his 
friends,  who  write  their  laudations  of  it,  and 
communicate  them  to  sympathetic  journals  and 
magazines.  So  when  it  is  published,  the  crit- 
iques appear  almost^simultaneously,  and  the 
public  is  captured  by  the  stratagem.  The  con- 
demnations "  [of  the  other  school]*  "come  too 
late  to  kill  the  book,  and  the  clever  intriguers 
have  their  laugh,  over  the  result."  It  may  be 
as  well  for  our  readers  to  know  these  facts. 
They  may  read  the  English  quarterly  reviews, 
and  magazines,  or  our  Eclectic  Magazine,  or 
Living  Age,  which  reprints  many  of  the  ''book 
articles,"  and  cannot  be  placed  too  much 
on  their  guard.  They  must  remember  that 
beneath  all  the  brilliancy  of  dissection,  all  the 
keenness  of  perception,  all  the  grand  sweep  of 
rhetoric,  all  the  finish  of  periods,  and  all  the 
fascination  of  the  relation  which  the  English 
writers  of  the  Macauluyian  school  put  into  their 
critiques,  there  may  be  behind  them  but  the 
ashes  of  private  judgment.  We  do  not  say 
that  English  critics  are  always  bribed ;  nor 
that,  when  they  are,  it  is  .  often  by  money 
But  the  bribery  is  frequent  and  is  of  school,  and 
of  friendship.  Such  we  pronounce,  without 
much  hesitation,  the  late  review  of  Middle-march 
in  Blackwood,  (copied  into  the  Eclectic  of  Febru- 
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ary  last,  and  into  the  Living  Age  about  the  sumo 
time),  which  not  only  sees  no  fault  of  any  kind 
.  in  the  book,  but  nothing  which  is  not  wonder- 
ful in  thought,  finish  and  moral,  and  makes  it 
thi.'  pre-eminent  novel  of  the  age.  This  was 
one  of  the  criticisms  which  appeared  ''simul- 
taneously'' with  George  Eliot's  book. 

The  plot  of  Moldi. march  may  be  scarcely 
said  to  be  a  plot  at  all.  Perhaps  this  is  not  an 
objection,  since  it  is  ';a  story  of  provincial 
life;"  but  then,  if  it  has  not  a  plot  of  some 
importance,  it  must  be  otherwise  interesting, 
instructive  and  faithful  to  life,  to  be  successful. 
Now,  wherein  is  it  thus  entertaining,  useful,  and 
true  ? 

This. is  the  '-plot"  of  the  story:  A  Mr. 
Brooke  is  the  bachelor  uncle  of  two  sisters, 
Dorothea  and  Celia,  who  reside  with  him  at 
Tipton  Grange,  in  Loamshire,  England.  Sir 
James  Chettam  and  Rev.  Edward  Oasaubon  are 
frequent  visitors  at  Ins  house,  and  both  fall  in 
love  with  Dorothea.  She  chooses  Casaubon,  , 
contrary  ro  her  uncle's  Wishes-  or  her  sister's 
<  desire,  and.  with  little  preamble,  is  married  to 
him.  Sir- James  is  saddened,  but  soon  marries 
Celia.  The  wedded  life  of  Dorothea  is  hardly 
happy;  that  of  Sir  James  is.  In  course  of 
time  Mr.  Casaubon  dies,  and  leaves  a  will  that 
in  case  his  wife  marries  a  certain  Will  Ladis- 
law,  she  forfeits  her  right  to  any  share  in  his 
property.  With  this  Anil  Ladisiaw  Dorothea 
has  long  been  in  love,  but  dared  not  own,  and 
hardly  was  willing  to  believe  or  suspect  it,  'Of 
course  in  due  time  she  did  marry  Lim,  and  then 
was  happy.  Between  the  chapters  of  this 
story  two  other  love  stories  are  interjected, 
each  dissimilar  from  the  other,  and  both  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  MhMkwarch  tlist 
"supes"  do  to  star  actors  on  the  stage.  They 
occupy,  however,  as  much  room  in  the  book  as 
the  Dorothea-Casaubon  story.  Still,  the  latter 
is  the  main  one.  and  upon  it  hang  all  the  law 
and  nonsense  of  the  rest. 

We  have'  said  the  plot  was  nothing.  And 
now  we  add  that  the  working  up  of  it  is 
neither  entertaining,  correct  in  doctrine,  or 
iaithful.  Excepting  Book  Till,  where  the  Will 
Ladisiaw  courtship  comes  to  a  peculiar  crisis, 
and  where  we  acknowledge  the  story  to  be 
told  with  real  if  not  consummate  skill,  there  is 
no  part  of  Middle  march  which  is  of  even  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  two  or  three  stories  drag 
their  slow  length  along,  like  the  Alexandrine  of 
which  Pope  sings,  through  tedious  verbosity 
and  loug-spun  descriptions,   until  the  reader  is 


weaned,  both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit.  As  he 
roads,  he  expects  the  piot,  or  at  least  the  char- 
acters, to  develope  easily  and  naturally  ;  instead 
of  which,  some  develope  artificially,  some  not 
at  all,  and  some  as  the  genus  homo  would,  if  he 
went  back  to  the  genus  tunic— downward.  From 
the  first  the  characters  are  common-place,  and, 
with  au  exception  or  two,  unoriginal.  Mr. 
Casaubon  is  original,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
the  dryest  of  dry  bodies  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Brooke  is  hardly  of  a  unique  type,  yet  in  a 
sense  he  too  is  original.  George  Eliot  is  as 
happy  in  his  speeches  and  conversations  as  in 
anything  else  in  Mddlemwch — which  is  not 
saymg  much.  Casaubon  has  but  one  whim, 
while  Brooke  has  forty,  and  this  is  the  only 
reason  she  is  more  happy  in  Brooke  than  in 
Casaubon. 

The  doctrinal  faults  of  the  story  seem  to  us 
to  be  many.  We  notice  two  or  three.  First; 
the  love  between  the  rector  of  Lowick  and 
Dorothea  was  genuine,  so  far  as  either  knew, 
or  had  means  of  knowing.  The  conquest  was 
complete,  thorough,  overmastering.  The  mar- 
riage, while  disapproved  by  others,  was  adjudi- 
cated upon  favorably  in  the  court  of  their  own 
conscience.  The  end  was  unhappiness.  And 
the  moral  which  the  author  seems  to  attempt 
to  convey  is  that  it  were  better  for  her  to  have. 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  an  uncle,  who,  for 
political  and  other  selfish  reasons,  preferred  Sir 
James  Chettam,  or  that  of  a  younger  sister, 
who  was  too  young  to  fully  understand  what 
marriage  meant,  than  to  have  sought  as  a  final- 
ity the  counsel  of  her  own  cautious  and  dutiful 
womanhood.  Is  this  sound  doctrine?  Second: 
Gelia's  marriage  was  the  result  of  Chettam's 
love  for  her  sister,  and  was  consummated  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  the  next  best  arrange- 
ment to  Chettum's  marrying  Dorothea.  He 
could  then  be  at  least  a  brother-in-law!  And 
Celia,  "that  placid  and  prosaic  young  lady,  is 
much  too  rational  to  allow  his  passing  prefer- 
ence for  Dorothea  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,'1  This  marriage  is  most  happy. 
Ergo,  the  most  prosperous  union  in  life  is  where 
there  is  no  love  at  the  root  of  it.  Third:  Will 
Ladisiaw  comes  into  Mr.  Casaubon's  household 
as  a  tempter  of  his  wife.  He  dares  to  think  it 
is  <;too  intolerable  that  Dorothea  should  bo 
worshipping  this  husband,"  and  uses  all  his 
powers  of  inuendo  to  draw  Mr.  Casaubon  down 
in  Dorothea's  estimation,  and  lift  himself  up. 
This  form  of  courtship,  antecedent  to  a  hus- 
band's death,  is  honored   by  the  writer  with  a 
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noble  success.   The  too  marry  and  are  prospered. 
Therefore— says   the  moral— may  the  unmarri- 
ed, who  contemplate  a  wedded  life  in  the  future, 
seek  one  who  is  already  wedded  as  well  as  one 
Who  is  not.      Then,  again,  Mr.  Standish,  another 
character  in  the  book,  is   a   profane   swearer. 
He  is  brought  quite  often  in  the  fore-ground 
and  made  to  blaspheme— which  may  not  shock 
the  tastes  of  some    readers,   but   hardly    adds 
moral  tone  to  the  book,  or   edifies   or   pleases 
those  who  highly  esteem  purity  in  speed!  and 
writing.     And  Bulstrode,  too,  is  blasphemous, 
if  he  does   not  openly  swear.     Such  ave  a  few 
of  the  objections  we  make  against  the  story  of 
Middlemarch  on  the  point  of  its  doctrinal  and 
moral  influence.     Those  against  the  sub-stories 
about  Fred  Vincy  and  Peter  Feafherstoue,  etc., 
might  be  put  as  strongly,  but  we  have  not  room 
to  state  them.     The  reader  of  ordinary  percep- 
tion will   himself  discover   plenty  of  the  false 
philosophy  of  life  throughout  the  whole  book, 
including  most  sad  and  disheartening  solutions 
of  high    soui-problems,   which  persons  in  real 
flesh  meet  and  hopefully  work  out  continually. 
Nor  have   we- space  to  specify  the  many  in- 
stances of  unfaithfulness  to  nature  in  aces  and 
incidents.     The  very  first  of  the  eight  so-called 
"books"  of  which   Middleraarch  is    composed, 
gives  a  good  illustration,   to   wit,—  Dorothea's 
practical  taste  in  the  very  practical  matter  of 
budding  cottages  conjoined  with   her  most   un- 
practical, and  idealistic  views  of  everybody  and 
everything  else. 

But  there  are  some,  and,  in  places,  great 
artistic  excellencies  in  this  novel.  As  in  all  her 
writings,  so  in  this  the  author  exhibits  a  won- 
derful power  of  penetration  into  motives,  a 
wonderful  facility  of  relating  why  this  and  that 
act  is  performed,  which  may  be  described  as 
"going  to  the  bottom  of  things."  With  this 
she  has.  additionally,  a  descriptive  style  most 
felicitous,  when  not  wearisome.  Her  portrait 
of  the  characters  of  the  Misses  Brooke  at  the 
very  outset  betrays  the  hand  of  a  master.  It, 
and  indeed  all  her  choice  descriptive  passages! 
are  too  long  to  quote.  Here,  however,  Ts  a 
little  moreeau  of  picture-painting,  selected  at 
random,  which  fairly,  though  limitedly.  shadows 
forth  her  powers  in  this  direction  : 

"The  ride  to  Stone  Court  lav  through  'a 
pretty  bit  of  midland  landscape,  almost  all 
"ttadows  and  pastures,  with  hedgerows  still 
avowed  to  grow  in  bushy  beauty  and  to  spread 
out  coral  fruit  for  the  birds.  Little  details  rave 
each  field  a  particular  physiognomy,  dear  to  the 
eyes  that  have  looked  on  them  from  childhood: 
«io  pool  m  the  corner,  where  the  grasses  were 


dank  and  trees  leaned  whisperinprly  ;  the  great 
oak  shadowing  in  a  bare  place  in  mid-pasture  ; 
the  high-bank  where  the  ash-trees  grew;  the  sud- 
den slope  of  the  old  marl-pit  making  a  red  back- 
ground for  the  burdock  ;  the  huddled  roofs  and 
ricks  of  the  homestead  without  a  traceable  way 
of  approach:  the  ^rey  gate  and  fences  against 
the  depths  of  the  bordering  wood ;  and  the 
stray  hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of  mossy 
hilts  and  valleys,  with  wondrous  modulations 
of  light  and  shadow,  such  as  we  travel  far  to 
see  in  later  life,  and  see  larger  but  not  more 
beautiful.  These  are  the  things  that  make  the 
gamut  of  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souls 
— the  things  they  toddled  among,  or  perhaps 
learned  by  heart  standing  between  their  father's - 
knees  while  he  drove  leisurely." 

There  are  also  many  piquant  passages,  like 
thiSj  for  example,  about  Casaubon: 

1 '  He  has  got  no  good  red  blood  in  Ms  body  ' 
said  Sir  James. 

"'So.  Somebody  put  a  drop  under  a  mag- 
nifying-glass.  and  it  was  all  semi-colons  and 
parenthesis,'  said  Mrs.  Cadwallader." 

Here,  in  fact,  viz: — in  keen  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  in  certain  of  its  possible,  but-  not 
all  of  its  probable  characteristics,  and  in  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  these  characteristics,  lies 
oil  the  power  of  George  Eliot.  She  is  not  and 
never  was  a  great  story  writer.  Her  construc- 
tive faculties  are  not  much:  her  deliueative 
powers  are.  however,  very  great.  But  in  de- 
lineation she  does  not  excel  Walter  Scott  and 
his  peers,  while  their  grand  constructive  char- 
acterization and  fascinating  plot-powers,  put 
her  very  far  into  the  shade.  Our  readers  must 
bear  m  mind  we  speak  of  her  now  as  the  au- 
thor of  Middlemarch,  and  without  regard  to  her 
previous  writings,  which  at  this  time  we  do  not 
propose  to  review. 

But,  to  return  to  the  faults  of  Middle mar ?h, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  we  inveigh  simply 
against  the  plot  and  "love  doctrines"  of  the 
book.  We  have  more  than  this  against  it. 
Were  the  plot  simply  common-place,  aud  the 
errors  of  moral  less  apparent,  it  would  never- 
theless not  command  our  higher  respect.  This 
is  because  the  book  is  a  mere  negative  book. 
It  has  no  po-dtive  lessons  to  convey,  no  tang- 
ible good  to  accomplish,  no  great  results,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  to  work  out:  or.  we  may  add. 
to  better  express  our  full  meaning,  there  are  no 
possibly  good  results  to  come  from  itprop&ftimi- 
ed  to  the  icrit-y a  powers.  From  this  latter  stand- 
point of  criticism,  it  is  true,  even  a  positive 
Hook  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  one.  or  one  to 
be  highly  praised,  And  as  this  is  emphatically 
a  nejauve  book,  it  is  all  the  more  entitled  to 
condemnation.  Like  thousands  of  others  writ- 
ten every  year,  it   has,  apparently,  but  one  ob- 
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ject  in  view — that  of  reproducing  on  paper  the 
common-placeness  of  common-place  life.  In 
this  very  respect  we  admit  its  superiority  to 
the  Charles  Reads  class  of  fiction,  which  deals 
in  extravagant  counter-plots  and  exciting 
perils,  and  acts  on  the  mind  much  like  rum  on 
the  bodily  nerves;  on  which  account  it  is 
to  be  shunned  as  a  dangerous  intoxicant.  But, 
then,  Charles  Beaded  novels,  like  Dickons  — 
which  possess  the  virtues  of  Reade's  without 
their  glaring  faults — aim  at  more  than  mere 
plot  and  interest.  Reade  and  Dickens,  and 
often  Thackeray  and  Bui  we  r,  have  some  defi- 
nite end  to  accomplish,  some  particular  lesson 
or  moral,  political  or  social,  to  be  taught  in  their 
works  of  fiction.  In  this  lies  their  superiority 
to  this  last  novel  of  George  Eliot.  Which 
superiority,  then,  is  really  the  superior  ?  "  That 
depends,  you  know,"  as  Mr.  Brooke  would  say. 
We  think  xhere  is  less  danger  of  Middlernarch 
being  read  than,  say  Foul  Play,  and  therefore 
more  danger  in  the  latter  and  its  class.  Surely  ■ 
Middlernarch  will  intoxicate  no  one,  will  enrap- 
ture no  one,  will  take  no  lasting  hold  on  one's 
memory  or  life.  Thus  it  may  be  harmless. 
But  is  the  production  of  a  harmless  book  that 
for  which  God  gave  George  Eliot  her  splendid 
intellectual  faculties,  her  catholic  insight  into 
the  motives  of  mortals,  her  easy,  fluent  lan- 
guage, and  her  world-wide  fame? 

Of  poor  novels  the  earth  is  full  and  drunken. 
Of  good  there  are  ample  to  supply  any  legiti- 
mate demand.  Unless  a  superbly  good  one  can 
be  written,  we  see  no  necessit}  for  any  more  to 
be  written  at  all.  If  this  is  true  as  a  proposi- 
tion general,  how  emphatically  true  when 
applied  specifically  to  the  demands  the  world 
may  -lawfully  make  of  the  author  of  Middle- 
march.  Here  is  a  book,  or  eight  books,  which 
it  must  have  taken  her  two  years  to  write. 
Have  these  two  years  not  been  wasted? 
"Ah!  "  but  we  hear  some  one  say,  "you  forget 
that  the  great  critics  declare  it  so  admirably 
depicts  country  or  provincial  life  in  England." 
Well,  suppose  it  does— though  in  truth  wo  feel 
no  wiser  now  about  real  English  life  than  we 
did  before  reading  the  book.  Suppose  it  does. 
Who  is  better,  happier,  truer  to  his  own  best 
interests,  or  those  of  the  race?  "Then  you 
are  an  utilitarian?"  Yes.  in  its  honest  sense. 
We  believe  no  one  with  abilities  enough  to 
write  a  novel  ought  to  write  one  unless  he  or 
she  uses  it  as  his  or  her  most  happy  media  for  the 
conveyance  of  useful  lessons.  These,  in  short, 
are  the  doctrines  which  we  are  not,  ashamed 


to  nail  to  the  masthead  of  Ottr  Homt:,  vie:  — 
1 .  No  novels  have  a  right  to  exist  and  be  read 
by  the  masses  which  do  not  serve  in  some  posi- 
tive way  to  excite  to  action  the  better  passions, 
the  higher  emotions,  the   healthier  and  nobler 
sentiments  of  the  heart;  or— a  lower  but  allow- 
able grade—  which  fail  to  cultivate  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  to  think,  and   think  on  grave  and 
important  questions.     2.  Those  who  put  forth 
novels  without  one  of  these  saving   virtues,  be 
their  motives  whatsoever  else  they  may,  commit 
a  crime  again-t  their  talents,  of  greater  or  less 
degree,    according   to    the    sub-merits   of    the 
books  they   write.     3.    If    any   one   seems  so 
"  made  "  to  write  novels  of  this  condemned  kind, 
that  he  cannot  devote  his   talents  to  good  pur- 
poses in  any  other   literary   direction,  it   were 
better  he  should  follow  the  plow,   or  carry  a 
hod;  or,  if  a  woman,  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 
We  repeat,  what  has  been  already  intimated, 
that  novels  which  are  not  beneficial  are  so  many 
narcotic  drugs  which  quicken  the  nerves  only 
to  finally  kill  the  spirit.     Those  who  read  them 
will  grow  dissipated  in  intellect,  morals,  habits, 
life.     No  greater  fashionable  evil  exists  to-day 
than   indiscriminate,   cramming   novel-reading 
indulged  in  by  almost  everybody  whose  time  is 
not  so  taken  up  by  other  employments  as  to  leave 
no    room   for   it.       Given,    an    American    with 
nothing  to  do  to  occupy  his  mind  or  hands  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  problem  of  how  lie  will 
pass  his  time  is  solved  by  a  novel,  almost  in- 
evitably.   And  this  is  undermining  true  literary 
taste,  sjlid  and  useful  knowledge,  honest   dis- 
crimination of  right  and  wrong,   moral  great- 
ness, everywhere.     It  is  a  sad  truth.     Life  is 
too  short,  manhood  and  womanhood  at  too  low 
an  ebb,  prizes  of  real  culture  of  head  and  heart 
too  near  for  the  grappling,  to  permit  this  truth 
to  remain  true  without  more  protests  and  better 
examples  from  critics  of  the  press,  and  readerb 
in  our  homes.     And  so  our  feeble  voice  is  now 
raised  in  this  matter,  with   the   hope  that  some 
who  read  this  may  take  it  home  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  exert  their  influence  for  a  better 
class  of  reading. 

True  fiction  has  its  place.  We  have  creations 
every  year  of  art  and  heart  which  are 
worthy  of  study.  Two  or  three  great  novels  a 
year  are  all  anybody  should  read;  but  they 
may  read  these  with  profit.  All  over  that 
number  will  never,  in  our  judgment,  be  to  the 
average  reader  profitable.  The  time  consumed 
in  them  may  be  set  down  as  a  cypher  on  one's 
account  book  with  God,  or  with  oneself. 
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With  these  lengthy  remarks  we  are  left  little 
room  to  speak  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston's 
last  work.  (The  Mystery  of  Mdropolisville.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.,  320  jpp.)  This  aims  at  a  correct  delinea- 
tion of  low-down  Western  (American)  life,  just 
as  MldJ.kin.arch  does  of  mere  common-place 
English  life.  It  has  both  faults  and  vir.tju.es  not 
found  in  Middietnarcfi.  Its  virtues  over  Middle- 
march  are  that  it  is  shorter  and  occupied  less 
time  in  its  writing.  Its  faults  are  that  there  is' 
no  powerful  dissection  of  character  in  it,  but, 
instead,  the  personation  of  individuals  for 
whom  we  can  entertain  neither  respect,  sym- 
pathy, nor  interest.  It  is  slangy,  with  a  love 
storj*  interwoven  with  it  to  make  it  readable — 
which  then  it  is  not.  Eggleston,  in  his  Hoosicr 
School-master,  gave  us  a  spicy  and  instructive, 
though  hardly  a  model  book.  He  struck  an 
original  vein  which  he  worked  with  good  effect. 
Now  that  vein  is  worked  out.  The  metalic  ore 
is  gone.  The  dross  only  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. And  so  the  Mystery  of  ShtropoiiMBk  is  a 
failure.  Jf  Mr,  Eggleston  made  this  book  for 
children  it  will  not  interest  them.  If  for  grown- 
up folks—  well,  they  will  not  read  it.  Another 
example,  then,  wt  have  in  this,  of  a  waste  of 
genius,  which  is  as  splendid  in  its  strength  as 
the  noon-day  sum  Eor  Eggjesioa  has  powers 
of  pen  and  heart  which,  if  brought  out  fully  and 
given  freely  to  the  American  reading  public, 
could  accomplish  a  vast  deal  of  good.  We 
sincerely  hope  he  will  turn  his  attention  to 
higher  creations. 

— Stenography  is  a  most  useful  art.  and  it  is 
a  pity  it  should  be  cultivated  by  only  a  profes- 
sional few.  The  professional  many—everybody 
who  writes  much — ought  to'take  it  up  as  some- 
thing to  be  mastered,  just  like  arithmetic,  or 
grammar,  or  metaphysics.  Not  that  everyone 
should  be  expert  in  it.  like  those  who  practice 
the  art  as  an  avocation,  but  that  all  should 
understand  its  principles,  and  be  able  to  apply 
them  to  whatever  extent  may  be  convenient 
and  useful.  Phonography  is  more  difficult  than 
stenography,  and  may  be  chiefly  useful  to  those 
wishing  to  report  verbatim  from  the  lips  of  a 
speaker.  It  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  speed 
of  reporti ug  than  stenography,  and  has  thus 
come  into  general  us*  of  late  years.  The  sys- 
tems of  short-hand  by  Alanson  and  Pitman  are 
good.  Better  yet.  we  believe,  for  the  masses, 
because  simpler  and  easier,  is  the   system  of 


Scovil.  (A  Short-Hand.  By  Rev.  W.  E.  Sco- 
vil,  M.  A.  New  York:  W.  E.  Scovil,  Jr. 
Fourth  Ed.,  126  pp.)  We  have  taken  pain3  to 
examine  and  study  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it 
deserves  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  everybody, 
who  wishes  to  write  in  characters/  The  testi- 
monials in  its  favor  are  many  and  ought  to  be 
gratifying  to  the  author. 

—  We  have  from.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  the 
small  octavo  volume  designed  to  commemorato 
the  virtues  of  the  late  Hon.  Garrett  Davis,  of 
Kentucky.  (Memorial  Addresses  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Garrett  Davis.  Delivered  in  "the 
Senate  and  House,  Dec.  18,  1872.  Published 
by  Order  of  Congress.  41  pp.)  It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  pure-minded  statesmen. 

— Newark  being  now  the  most  important 
city  in  New  Jersey,  we  ought  to  feel  interested 
in  its  doings  as  reported  from  year  to  year  by 
its  officers.  The  report  before  us  (The  Mayor's 
Message,  together  witli  the  Reports  of  the  City, 
Officers  for  1872,  etc.,  etc.  Newark:  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser Office.  418  pp.).  is  a  volume  sumpt- 
uously gotten  up  in  morocco  binding,  and  with 
that  clear  type  in  which  everything  in  book- 
form  printed  by  the  Daily  Advertiser  appears. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  most  valuable  map  and 
new  directory,  which  are  copyrighted  by  John 
E.  Howe,  of  the  Advertiser. 

— The  La  Fayette  College  Catalogue,  for  1873, 
shows  a  total  of  243  students  at  that  institution, 
of  which  34  are  from  New  Jersey.  We  notice 
but  two  from  Somerset  County — Thomas  C. 
English,  of  Liberty  Comer,  and  Grovcr  C. 
Lowe,  of  Somerville :  but,  several  from  Hunter- 
don— Henry  M.  Scruble,  of  Pleasant  Valley  ; 
Henry  A.  Aller  and  Sylvanus  R.  Queen,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant;  Elijah  R.  Case,  Levi  W.  Case 
and  John  R.Williams,  of  Frenchtown;  John 
W.  Creveling  and  Clearfield  Park,  of  Blooms- 
bury;  Willis  ML  Hunt,  of  Ciarksville,  and 
William  C.  Stull.  of  Mil  ford.  Mr.  Pardee,  who 
had  already  given  munificently  to  the  College, 
has  lately  added  a  nice  little  gift  of  a  scientific 
building  to  be  only  about  the  size  of  the  College, 
to  cost,  exclusive  of  any  furniture,  about  $200,- 
000!  We  doubt  not  but  that  more  small 
donations  of  that  denomination  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  either  by  rich  La  Fayette,  or  by 
Rutgers  which,  through  much  riches,  is  yet 
poor. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

13th. — Somerviile  :  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  C.  M.  Stryker 
made  Director. 

14th. — SomerviUe  :  Burning  down  of  the  hay- 
press  of  Rev.  F.  F.  Cornell,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.     Loss  large. 

16th—  SomerviUe:  Entrance  of  the  residence 
of  William  HAfhornpsou  by  burglars.  Raritan  : 
Entrance  of  Savings'  Bank  by  same  parties. 

17th.— Liberty  Corner:  Death  of  the  Rev. 
James  T.  English,  paster  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  over  thirty  years. 

18th. — Raritan:  Sunday  School  Anniversarv 
of  Third  Reformed  Church.     Addresses  by  Rev.  • 
J.  Y.  S".  Tf  Image  and  others.   Also  re-dedication 
of  St.  Bernard  (K.  C.)  Church,  Right  Rev.  M.  A. 
Corrigan  officiating. 

20th.— SomerviUe:  Special  meeting  of  the 
Chassis  of  Raritan  (Reformed)  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  to  dismiss  Rev.  Yernon  B.  Car- 
roll from  this  Chassis  to  another. 

23d.— Neshanlc :  Accident  to  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
Ludlow,  while  crossing  the  Easton  and  Araboy 
Railroad  in  his  carriage.  Dirt-ear  struck  and 
annihilated  one  of  his  lurid  wheels,  but  did  him 
no  serious  injury. 

24th.— Neshanic:  Golden  wedding  of  Harry 
and  Lucy  Scheuck,  (col'd.) 

25th. — SomerviUe:  Anniversary  of  Sunday- 
School  of  Second  Reformed  Church.  North 
Branch:  Similar  Anniversary  by  Reformed 
Ch u rch  Su nday-Sch ool. 

29th. — Basking  Ridge  :  Some  man  killed  on 
the  West  Line  Railroad,  by  the  cars. 

30th.— Decoration  Day.     No  observance  of  it. 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY. 

1st. — Clinton  :  House  of  Jacob  Miers  entered 
at  eight  and  two  gold  watches  stolen.  Thief 
arrested.  Flemington :  Pattenburgh  riot  mur- 
der trials  proceeded  with.  John  Borne  and 
David  College,  indicted  for  murder,  acquitted. 
John  Coyle  and  John  Kelley.  indicted  for  not, 
also  acquitted.  Bloomsburg:  Meeting  of  the 
•  Hunterdon  County  Teachers1  Association,  Presi- 
dent L.  K.  Strouso  in  the  Chair.  Lasted  three 
da  vs. 


2d.— 15,000  salmon  eg%H  deposited  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan, 
by  J.  H.  Slack,  one  of  the  Fish  Commissioners 
of  New  Jersey. 

4th.— Kingwood  Township:  William  Heath 
horse-whipped  by  a  Miss  King  for  alleged  slan- 
der. 

6th.— High  Bridge:  Houses  of  W.  J.  Taylor 
and  others  entered  at  night  by  burglars. 

7th. — Junction:  A  fire  destroyed  the  house 
of  David  Berry,  also  consuming  Mrs.  Berry. 
New  Germantown:  Demolition  of  a  shop  of 
Richard  Tunison  by  "an  accident."  It  was  at- 
tempted to  raise  it,  and.  from  carelessness,  it 
fell  and  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

10th.— New  Germantown:.  Lecture  in  the  M- 
E.  Church  by  Judge  Ralph  Yoor:  ees  on  "A 
Trip  to  the  West." 

12th.— Lambertville:  Accident  in  raising  a 
barn  of  Bray  &  Wilson  by  which  two  men  were 
greatly  injured. 

13th.— Flemington:  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Beard  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  Jas.  Bird  elected 
Director.  Bioomsbury:  Barn  of  A  brum  Smith 
struck  by  lightning  and  consumed,  with  its  con- 
tents. 

21st. — Bioomsbury:  Runaway  accident  to 
Mrs.  John  Chandler,  and  three  other  ladies,  in 
which  their  wagon  was  dashed  to  pieces,  but 
no  one  was  injured.  Lambertville:  Concert  in 
Holcombe  Hall,  under  direction  of  C.  P.  Hod- 
man. 

30th. — Decoration  Day  observed  at  French- 
town  and  Lambertville. 

WEATHER  FOR  MAY,   1873. 

[Reported  by  Isaac   Crater,  Esq.     Time  of  Ther- 
mometer record,  5  A.  M. J 

DATE.    THEE.  REMARKS. 

1. . .  .39°  Clear  and  pleasant. 

2. . .  .40°  East  wind  and  much  rain. 

3 -40°  North-east  wind  ;   cold  storm. 

4 3-4°  Clear  and  pleasant. 

5 40°  Clear. 

G....443  Clear. 

7....  4.4°  Hazy. 

8. . .  .47°  East  wind  and  cold  rain. 

9 46 J  Cold  and  rainy. 
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10. 

...43° 

Cloudy,  but  warm  air. 

11. 

...51° 

Cloudy  and  rain. 

12. 

...45° 

Clear. 

13. 

. .  .4-1° 

Shower. 

14. 

...51° 

Clear. 

15. 

...37° 

Clear. 

16. 

...47° 

Clear. 

17. 

...40° 

Clear. 

18. 

...40° 

Clear. 

19. 

...36° 

Clear. 

20. 

...44° 

Clear. 

21. 

..50° 

Cloudy;  rain  in  afternoon. 

22. 

..54° 

"Warm  rain. 

23. 

..50° 

Cloudy. 

24. 

.   54° 

Foggy;  clear  in  afternoon. 

25. 

..56° 

Clear. 

26. 

.  .53" 

Clear. 

27. 

.  .54° 

Clear.     Ther.  at  12  M.  88° 

28. 

..64° 

Clear.     Ther.  at  12  M.  92° 

29. 

..60° 

Clear.     Ther.  at  12  if.  88 3 

30. 

..67° 

Clear.     Ther.  at  12  If.  70° 

31. 

..46° 

Clear  and  cold* 
General  average,  47.5' 

TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 


FROM  APRIL   15th,    1873,   TO  MAY   15th,    1873. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


GENTLEMAN.  LADY.  DATE.  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Chas.  T..Jo=ie  B.  Van  Lieu May  14.  .Somervilie Messier 

Clark,  Elias  A Phcebe  A.  Peterson Apr.  1C.  .New  Centre LeFevre. .  . . 

Newton,  Wm.  P.. Lucy  S.  Young May    1 .  .  Karitan LeFevre. .  .  . 

Stryker,  Joseph  S Mary  B.  Peterson.  . Apr.  16.  .Somervilie Cornell 

Voorhees.  Edwin  8 Margaretca  Voorhees. .  .Apr.  28  .  .Rocky  Hill Berg 

Vroom,  George Ann  E.  Baker Apr.  27  .  .North  Plamfield.  .  .(Esq.  Giles.). 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Akers,  Thomas. . . 

Asay,  Wm.  H 

Hunt,  Ralph 

Hall,  John  J 

Kuter,  John  A.  Jr. 
Knight,  William. .  . 
Kitchen,  Jonathan , 
Little,  George  C... , 

Starr,  John 

Wilking.  Jacob  TL. 
Wikon,  Charles  F. 


LADY.  DATE. 

.Lydia  A.  Disbrow Apr.  20. 

.Sarah  J.  House! May    3 . 

.Ann  Woodruff. Apr.  26. 

.Theodosia  Chamberlain.  Apr.  30. 

.Mary  Hoagland Apr.    1. 

.Matilda  Krymer ilay.10. 

.Sallie  E.  Green May    8. 

.Mary  J.  Dairymple Apr.  IS. 

.  Sarah  TL  Hoffman Apr.  16. 

.Mary  F.  Stewart Apr.  29. 

.Mary  Hoagland May    1 . 


PLACE.  CLEEGYMAX. 

.  Lambert vilie.  ....  .Williier 

.Flernmgton Yassar 

.Milford Randolph 

.  Readington Smock 

.Mt.  Airy Studdiford 

.  Anuandale Yan  Amburgh. 

.Sergeants  vilie Dodd 

.  Lambert  viile "Willi  for 

.  Allertown Yan  Amburgh. 

.  Bioomsbury ....  .  .  Scott 

.Frenchtown Golden 
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TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FROM.  APRIL   15tk,    1873,  TO  MAY   15th,    187S. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


SAME.  PLACE.  DATE. 

Bergen,  Daniel  D.. gomerville May    3. . 

Cross.  John  C Basking  Ridge Mar.  20.. 

Jones,  Bessie  A .  . Somerviile 

Smith,  William  R Flaggtown M 

Taft,  Gardner  J Somerviile ... 


AGE. 

25.. 

70. 

kpr-  28- Infant. 

70.. 

Apr.  25 ..55.. 


HUNTERDON     COUNTY. 

KAHB.  PLACE.  DATE. 

Ader,  Sarah  Ann Clinton. May    1 , 


AGS. 


17 


Bice,  Annie Lambertviile May    6 14. . 

Brink,  John  L Frenchtown Apr.  17  . 61 .  . 

Cole,  Susan Flemiugton Apr.  20 51. . 

Conner,  Anna Mechanicsville Apr.  27 ' Infant. 

Conover,  John  W Lambertviile. May    9 22. . 

Coryell  Hannah. Lambertviile Apr.  18 78. . 

Hcussll,  Ellen XMoh  Township Apr.  21 47 . . 

Lane,  Henry White  House May    4. 40.. 

Kuhi,  William Cherryville May  15 91. . 

Kerr,  Ella Frenchtown. ...  ...-. Apr.  18 Infant. 

Kropeburger,  Laura. ....  .Lambertviile May    6 Infant. 

Lair,  Hester Frenchtown . 83. . 

Mosier,  Jane Lambertviile May  14 60. . 

Memry.  Alex Clinton Apr.  26 19.  . 

Quick,  Joseph  O East  Amwell  Township May    6 70.  . 

Sheridan,  Benjamin Lambertviile May  12. 35.  . 

Stout,  Susannah  L Readington Mar  11 35.. 

Snyder,  Martha Lebanon .  .  .May    3 52.. 

Wright,  Frank Frenchtown May    2 8 .  . 
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THE  RARITAN  AND  ITS  EARLY  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 
[Eighth  Paper*] 


A  MONG  THE  families  entirely  of 
_JL~\_  EMaacf  origin,  none  were,  or  are 
now  more  distinguished  for  their  regular, 
industrious  and  religious  habits,  or  their 
good  moral  character,  than  the  Van 
Doren.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  neither 
data  nor  traditions  at  hand,  whereby  to 
commence  with  their  genealogy  in  the 
.mother  country  with  any  certainty.  Plead- 
ers of  the  admirable  article  entitled 
';  Reminiscences  of  Holland"  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Magazine,  will  have 
noticed  that  Rev.  W.  1L  Van  Doren,  the 
writer  of  it,  met  a  Baron  Van  Doren,  • 
titled  u Baron  de  Westphalia,"  in  1.85  G, 
at  the  Hague,  who  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  the  King,  but  does  not  tell 
whether  the  Baron  knew  anything  of  his 
ancestry  of  three  or  more  hundred  years 
ago.  Doubtless  he  did.  for  in  Holland, 
us  in  Scotland,  the  noblemen,  at  least,  can 
trace  back  their  ancestral  stock  far  into 
t  he  ages. 

But  this  much  seems  certain, — that 
Jacobus  Van  Doren,  or  Van  Doom, 
arrived  in  this  country  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  .and  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  families  of  that  name  in  America. 
QQ 


His  wife  was  Moritje  Bennet*    Whether 

he  married  her  in  Holland,  or  here,  is 
not  definitely  known.  He  settled,  prob- 
ably immediately,  at  a  place  near  the 
present  town  of  Holindel,  in  Monmouth 
C o an  fey .  T  h  i s  wa  s  ab out  t  h e  y  ear  1 6  9  8 . 
He  had  at  least  four  children — Christian 
Angenietz,  Jacob  and  Abram.f  The 
precise  spot  where  the  original  buildings 
stood,  as  well  as  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  old  farm,  which  contained  640  acres, 
are  still  to  be  local ed. 

Christian  and   Abram    removed   from 


*Rev.  Garret  C.  Sehenek  is  my  authority 
tor  this.  The  Editor  of  Our  Home,  thinks 
her  name  was  Maria  Vau  Beventer.  She 
is  reported  to  have  been  very  wealthy — 
worth  something  like  $100,000,  a  large  sum 
in  those  days.  But  the  amount  is  profoably 
exaggerated. 

fit  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
but  two  children,  Christian  and  Abram;  but 
sinee  this  article  was  first  written  1  have  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  from  the  records  of  the 
Long  rsknd  Historical  Society,  that  he  had 
four,  Jacob  being  born  in  1103  and  Angenietz 
in  1705,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  more  is 
known. 
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Monmouth  County  to  Middlebush  in 
Somerset  County  about  1723,  and  pur- 
chased 525  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  present  "Amwell  Road." 
Christian  here  built  and  lived  in  a  log 
house,  about  150  yards  north-east  of  the 
present  Church.  He  planted  an  apple 
orchard  on  the  north  side  of  this  house, 
two  of  the  trees  of  which  lived  and  bore 
fruit  until  IS 65,  a  period  of  125  years. 
Christian  owned  359  acres  fronting  along 
the  "Amwell  Road,"  and  Abram  166 
acres  to  the  north  of  the  former.  On 
his  farm,  Abram  built  a  house,  in  which 
he  lived  till  his  death.  It  was  he  who 
served  as  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Som- 
erset for — tradition  says — twenty  suc- 
cessive years.*  For  a  time  after  its  pur- 
chase these  farms  were  in  the  possession 
of,  and  properly  owned  by  one  John 
Bennett,  Christian  and  Abram  having 
bought  from  a  false  agent  of  the  first 
owner.  But  they,  in  1763,  (.March  19) 
re-purchased  the  land,  paying  therefor 
85.75  per  acre,,  or  63,018.75  for  the 
whole. 

In  1752,  when  Rev.  John  Leydt  was 
the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  two  brothers 
were  members  of  the  consistory,  Chris- 
tian as  elder,  and  Abram  as  deacon. 
Hendrick  Fisher,  elder,  and  Derrick 
Veghten,  deacon,  were  elected  to  these 
respective  offices  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  related  of  Airs.  Christian  Van 
Doren  (Alche)  that,  while  living  in  the 
log  house,  a  rattlesnake  came  in  through 
one  of  the  openings  in  the  stone  chim- 
ney, and  she,  undaunted,  seized  him  with 


*  For  ii:on;  particulars  about  mm  see  January 
Jtagazino,  page  «,  and  February,  page  53.  I 
have  reason  to  think  Abram  haul  two  soas, 
Jacob  ami  Abram,  who  succeeded  him  on  tim 
homestead,  but  the  proof  is  too  scanty  to  set  it 
down  as  a  fact. 


a  pair  of  tongs,  put  him  into  the  fire,  and 
held  him  there  till  he  was  dead.* 

The  log  louse  was  afterward  pulled 
down  and  a  frame  one  substituted; 
but  this  second  building  was  erected 
about  500  yards  west  of  the  first. 
He  also  put  up  corresponding  out-build- 
ings. This  house  stood  over  100  years, 
and  was  accidentally  burned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  A  new;  building  has  since 
been  put  up  on  the  old  site,  and  is  the 
one  occupied  by  John  B.  Welsh.  The 
old  barn  has  recently  undergone  remod- 
elling and  repairs,  but  yet  contains  the 
same  original  frame. 

Christian  was  early  known  as  a  great 
raiser  of  wheat  His  land,  at  the  time 
of  its  clearing,  was  pronounced  the  best 
adapted  to  raise  wheat  of  any  in  that 
section  of  the  County.  By  the  old 
assessment  list  of  1745  (hereafter  given) 
he  was  assessed  on  350  acres  of  land, 
33  head  of  cattle  and  9  sheep,  the  small 
tax  of  $2.56 — which  shows  how  little  it 
cost  to  maintain  our  government  then  as 
compared  with  to-day. 

The  original  tract  of  525  acres  has 
been  sub-divided  until  it  is  now  composed 
of  seven  firms,  viz: — of  Walter  J. 
Tonlmin.  Ellen  V.  Egbert.  Marcus  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Woolscy,  Mr. 
Vreeiand  and  John  B.  Welsh,  who  lives 
on  the  homestead  part. 

Christian  had  seventeen  children,  as 
follows :  Jacob,  John,  William,  Maria, 
Aaron,  Sarah,  Christian,  Alche,  Nelly, 
Abraham,  Peter,  Jane,  RoelofT,  Isaac, 
Cornelius,  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 

1.  Jacob.  He  was  born  December 
9th,  1724;  and  married,  first,  Phebe  Van 
Derveer,  and,  second,  Jane  Ditmars, 
daughter  of  Bern  Ditraars  of  Millstone. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  and  died  in 


*  For  a  further  account  of  Mrs.  Van  Dbrea, 
see  Feb.  No.,  page  5-i. 
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Bedminster.     His  children   were  Jacob, 
John,  Lena,  Maria,'*  Phebe,  and  Alche. 

2.  John  He  was  born  April  23d, 
1726,  married  Martha  Lott,  was  a  farmer, 
and  lived  and  died  at  Millstone.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  droll  man,  and 
very  funny  stories  used  to  be  related  of 
him.  His  children  were  John,  William, 
Jacob,  Alche,  Christian,  Cornelias  and 
Abram.  Abram  lived  and  died  at  White 
House,  Hunterdon  County,  was  an  active 
Christian,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
built  the  old  White  House  Church.  He 
married,  first,  Charity  Bennett;  second, 
Elizabeth  Bowman ;  third,  Catherine 
Xoviws  ;  fourth,  Rachael  Babcock.  Like 
his  lather,  he  had  seventeen  children,  six 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  one  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  the  rem aiiider  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety ,f  Alietta,  sister  to  Abram, 
lived  at  Millstone,  and  was  the  wife  of 
Tunis  Hoagland.  William  was  both  a 
weaver  and  farmer. 

3.  William.  He  was  born  Nov.  lath, 
1727,  and  married,  first,  Catherine  HolT, 
of  Neshanic,  and,  second,  Maria  Wvck- 
olf.     He  was  a   former,   and    lived    and 


*  Maria,  after  her  father"*  Seath,  had  a  great 
desire  to  be  sent  to  the  Female  School  at 
Bethlehem,'  Pa.,  then  in  great  repute,  but  to 
which  few  farmers  daughters  at  that  day 
thought  to  aspire.  The  Executors  objected  on 
account  of  the  cost  She  said:  "It  will  cost 
but  $500,  ami  what  is  that  to  have  a  girl  Well 
accomplished? "  She  did  not  go,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  conspicuous  through  life  for  her 
superior  intelligence,  utl'uble,  social  qualities 
and  womanly  demeanor.  She  married  Peter 
Stout,  and  had  three  children.  Her  daughter, 
Janettle,  with  of  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  resides  in 
New  Brunswick. 

f  Two  of  these  children  are  yet  living.— a 
Ur%  Gno,  of  Newark,  and  Joseph  Van  Doren, 
aged  eighty-one,  living  with  his  son  Jacob  near 
W  Imo  House.  The  other  children,  or  some  of 
theni,  who  attained  maturity,  moved  t<>  tiie 
*Vest,  and  have  dependents  scattered  there  far 
and  wide. 


died  at  Middlebnsh.  His  children  were 
Christian,  Brogim,'  William,  Jacob, 
Alche  and  Catherine. 

4.  Maria.  She  was  born  Feb.  9th, 
1729  and  died  in  J  822,  aged  ninety-three. 
See  married  Petrns  Kevins,  who  lived 
at  South  Branch,  and  was  a  farmer, 
Her  children  were  Roeloff.  Christian, 
Peter,  Jacob,  Catherine,  "Sarah,  Eliza- 
beth, Phoebe  and  Alietta.  In  her  ninetieth- 
year  she  knit  shawls  and  spun  linen 
sheets,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

5.  Aaron.  He  was  born  August  3th, 
1730,  married  Margaret  Stillwoll,  and 
may  have  lived  in  Am  well,  Htiriter- 
terdon  County,  for  some  time,  but  is  sup- 

'  posed  to  have  removed  afterward  to 
Peapack,  Somerset  County.'"  His  child- 
ren were  John,  Christian,  Alche  and 
Aaron. 

6.  Sarah.  She  was  born  February 
27th,  1732  and  died  Nov.  17th,  1816. 
Her  first  husband  was  Jeremiah  Lambert, 
and  her  second  Pobert  Hood.  She  had 
no  children. 

7.  Christian.  He  was  born  May  loth, 
1734,  married,  first,  Alche  Van  Bryck, 
and,  second,  Maria  Xevins.  He  was  a 
fanner,  and  lived  and  died  at  Pluclunnin. 
His  children  were  Bamet,  Jane  and 
Alche. 

8.  Alche.  She  was  born  November 
18th,  1735  and  died  December  13th,  1828, 
She  married  Simon  Yvuckol!',  a  fanner, 
who  lived  at  Middlebnsh.  Her childnnf 
were  Jacob,  Peter,  Simon,  Sarah,  Nelly, 
Christian,  Elizabeth,  Alche,  Maria  and 
Gertrude. 


*The  Van  Ddretis  at  present  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peapack,  are  descended  from  him,  f 
believe.  One  of  them  was  General  Karl  Van 
Doren,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  War,  and 
was  in  the  Confederate  service. 

|  For  more  particulars  about  the  children, 
see  AprU^Muga'/ane^page  148, 
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9.  Nelly.  She  was  born  May  1.5th, 
1737  and  lived  at  Middlebush.  She 
married  Jaques  Voorhees,  a  merchant 
and  farmer.  Her  children  were  Jaques, 
Abram,  Alclie  and  Jaqnes.  (second.) 

10.  Abraham.  He  was  born  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1738,  lived  and  died  at  Griggs- 
town.  He  owned  a  farm,  store  and 
mills  there.  lie  married  Ann  Van  Dyke, 
daughter  of  Francis  Van  Dyke  of  Am- 
well,  .  She  died  in  1822,  and  he  in  IS — . 
On  the  day  and  after  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, General  Washington  and  start"  came 
to  their  house  aPGriggsfown  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  They  had  ten  children,  as 
follows' :  Ann,  born  April  19,  17G9.  who 
married  Lucas  Van  Dei-veer,  and  had 
five  children. — Abram,  Schenck,  Peter, 
Nancy  (wife  of  Dr.  Andrew  Hajpiamaii) 
and  Abbey;  Abraham,  who  was  born 
June  Sth,  17  71,  and  died  August  13th, 
1S32,  married  Catherine  Terhune,  daugh- 
ter of  Garret  Terhune,  Esq.,  of  Mill- 
stone, and  had  nine  children, — •Ann, 
Garret  T.}  Magdalen,  John,  Abrain, 
Duryea,  William,  Wilhelmina  and  Jacob; 
Isaac,"  who  was  born  July  9th,  1773, 
married  Abigail  Halsey,f   in  1800.   and 


[*  Jhe  Rev.  Isaac  Van  Povon  was  one  whose 
memory  will  go  down  to  succeeding  generations 
as  a  precious  legacy  of  Christian  piety  and  ex- 
ample. His  daughter,  Adelaide  Davidson, 
most  fittingly  embalmed  his  religious  life  in 
7  he  Old  Parsonage,,  (published  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  and  reviewed  in 
Our  Home  some  time  since ; )  but  the  souls  of 
men  and  women  brought  to  light  and  life  under 
his  ministry  is  a  far  greater  and  more  enduring 
monument  to  his  name  and  worth  than  any 
book  or  eulogy  which  can  be  printed  or  utter- 
ed.—Ed.] 

[fShe  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Luther 
Halsey,  and  sister  of  that  saintly  man,  Rev. 
Abraham  0.  lialsey.  of  Philadelphia,  who  went 
to  his  rest  a  few  years  ago.  Her  father  was 
seven  years  an  officer  in  the-  Revolutionary 
War,  enlisting  from  Princeton  College.  When 
she  married  sue  put  aside  mourning  for  Gen. 
Washington  to  don  the  bridal  costume.  Like 
her  husband,  she  was  so  godly  that  everybody 
took  note  of  it,  and  set  store  by  the  example. 
-Ed  ] 


died  in  August,  .1803,  leaving  fourteen 
children, — J.  Livingston,  Sarah  Ann, 
who  married  a  Kingsbury,  Julia  Ann, 
wife  of  Prof  Jucho,  of  Brooklyn,  Luther 
Halsey,*  William  Howard. f  Lucilla,  wife 
of  Thomas  E.  Blanche,  Esq.,  of  Pier- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  Adelaide,  who  married  Rev. 
Robert  Davidson,  1).  1).,  \  Abbey  H., 
wife  of  Erskine  Stansbuiy,  Abraham, 
Caroline  P.,  who  married  a  Rev.  Mr.' 
David,  and  four  more  who  died  young; 
Sophia,  who  was  born  January  11th, 
177G,  married  Frederick  Stryker,  and 
had  tour  children, — Abram,  Sophia,  John 
and  Catherine;  Jacob,  who  was  born 
April  9th,  1778,  married,  first,  Maria  ' 
Boyd,  and  second.  Peternella  "Veghte, 
arul  had  three  children,— Sophia,  Alletia  § 
and  J.  Boyd;  Maria,  who  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  17  S3,  married  Peter  S. 
Nevins,  Esq.,  had  two  children, — Abra- 
ham Van  Doren,  who  died  of  cholera  at 
Point  Coupee,  Louisiana,  in  January, 
1S49,  and  Elizabeth  S.,  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Honey  man, — and  died  January  12  th, 
1S65;  John,  who  was  born  August  3rd, 
1784,  and  died  a  young  man;  William, 
who  was  born  July  14th,  17S7   and  died 

*  Tie  was  pastor  of  the  old  Torment  Church 
in  Monmouth  County  for  seventeen  years  ;  then 
had  charge  of  two  churches  in.Xew  York  city, 
and  is  ur.w  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of 
Montville,  New  Jersey. 

[f  For  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  and 
has  since  preached  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of  some  vol- 
umes of  Expositions  of  the  Gospel,  now  being- 
published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New 
York.  Elsewhere  we  print  an  article  from  his 
pen. — ED.] 

\  lie  was  formerly  President  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  Kentucky,  and  for  twelvo 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  New  Lrunswiek. 

£  She  married  Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  who, 
siuce  her  death  in  1852,  has  printed  a  small 
volume  commemorative  of  her  very  useful  life. 
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young ;  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  May 
31st,  1788,  and  last,  Sarah,  who  was 
born  July  7th,  1791,  married  William 
Vegh.re,  had  the  following  children,  who 
are    living, — Mary,     William/'     Sophia, 


Anna.,    Edward    and    Sar 
April  8th,  ISTO.f 


-and 


died 


*  Mr.  TVilliara  Veghte  at  Somerrille. 

[I  We  have  in  our  possession  a  large  spy- 
glass— considered  a  telescope  when  made— -about 
three  feet  in  length,  which  was  owned  by 
Abraham  Yan  Doren.  and  much  used  by  him 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  the  garret, 
window  of  his  house,  in  Gxiggstown,  the 
.  British  and  American  soldiers  could  be  seen  at 
a  long  distance.  The  sight  of  the  latter  always 
inspired  courage  and  delight,  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  former  the  family  at  once  secreted 
tilth*  valuables  in  a  hiding-place  in  the  eellar. 
The  age  of  the  glass  is  greater,  however,  than 
this  period.  It  cause  from  Holland  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  first  owned  by  Chris tian,  or  even  Jacobus 
Van  Doren. 

We  have;,  also,  what  is  much  more  curious,  a 
mkulim  sent  to  Mrs.  Ann  Van  Dyke,  in  her 
school -girl .  days,  from  a  lover,  perhaps  from 
Abraham  Van  Doren  himself.  The.date  of  it 
is  fixed  at  about  1700.  Being  something  novel 
in  its  way,  and  likely  to  interest  her  numerous 
descendants,  we  will  here  describe  it.  It  is 
Written  and  ••pictured"  by  a  pen  on  plain 
white  (now  very  yellow)  paper  about  twelve 
inches  square.  It  folds  into  nine  squares,  each 
three  inches  in  width.  In  the  centra  of 
each  of  the  four  large  sides  is  a  heart,  colored 
with. black  ink  and  red  paint,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  compass.  In  the  ring  around  the  compas3 
are  these  words: 

"This  Ring  is  Konuil, 

And  hath  no  End, 
So  is  my  Love, 

To  you,  Dear  Friend." 

In  the  circle  formed  by  the  ring  it  reads: 

"Aagles  and  Men  doth  Plainly  see; 
'that  our  Heart*  edited  be.1" 

Km--,,  too,  the  name  "Anne  Van  Dyke "  is 
atstinctlj  written,  On  each  of  the  four  larger 
comers  is  a  tree.  The  main  design,  outside  of 
: ■•"  compass  and  ring,  is  a  curious  rod  and 
black  figure,  with  twenty-eight  sides,  around 
which  b  written  boldly: 


11.  Peter.  He  was  born  March  18th' 
17-10,  married  Francis  Ho  ft,  of  Ne.-dmnie, 
lived  and  died  at  Millstone,  and  was  a 
farmer.  His  children  were  Peter,  A  brain, 
Catherine  and  Christian.  Peter  marriod 
Maygfce,  daughter,  of  Abram  De  Hart, 
of  Six-Mile- Kim.*  Abram  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  John  vVyckofT,  Sr.,  of  Mill- 
stone. 

12.  Jane.  She  was  bom  October 
25th,  1741,  and  married  John  Sutpben, 
a  farmer,  who  lived  at  Ten-Mile-Bun. 

13.  Roeliffi  He  was  bum  June  12th, 
1743,  and  died  young  from   an   accident. 

14.  Isaac.  He  was  born  November 
12th,  1744,  married  SarahOpie,  and  own- 


"  Yon  Are  the  girl  And  only  Maid 
That  Hath  my  Tender  Heart  Betray'd.  ; 

"  Nor  ever  Shall  my  Heart  have  Ease, 
Until  our  Hearts  be  Joiu'd  like  These. 

"  If  you  Refuse  to  be  my  Wife 
It  will  Bereave  me  of  my  Life. 

(Fourth  verse  torn  out.) 

On  the  reverse  side  are  certain  drawings, 
which  are  only  complete  when  the  folds  are 
made.  Scattered  about  them  are  the  following 
poetical  gems : 

'•My  Dearest  Dear  And  Blest  Divine 

I  have  Picturd  Here  your  Heart  and  Mine. 

"But  Cubit  with  his  Fatal  Dart 

Has  Deeply  wounded  my  Tender  Heart. 

"Ami  had1  Between  us  Set  a  Cross, 
Which  makes  me  To  Lament  My  Loss. 

"'But  I  am  in  hopes  when  all  This  is  Gone, 
That  Both  our  hearts  will  he  Joya'd  in  one." 

Within  the  circle  is  the  following: 

"  On  the  Inside  Sweet  Turtle  Dove 
I  have  wrote  the  Floral  of  my  Love." 

Abraham  Van  Doren — if  he  it.  was — mast 
have  consumed  two  full  days  of  his  youth  in 
munufuetnriug  this  valentine,  drafting,  writing 
and  coloring  it.  And  who  knows  but  that  it 
helped  secure,  for  him  his  noble  consort  in  life  I 
— -Ed.] 

*  Hi s  •  children  living  are  Margate!,  and 
Sarah,  who  married  John  S.  Vborkees,  of 
Blawenburgh,  now  living  o^t  the  De  Hart 
homestead  of  370  acres. 
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ed  mills  at  Neshanic,  where  he  lived  and 
died.  His  children  were  William 
Abram,  Maria,  Sarah,  Alet.ta  and  Grace. 
15.  Cornelius.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1746,  married  Elizabeth  Wyck- 
off,  of  Millstone,  was  a  farmer  at 
Middlebosh,  and  died  a  sudden  death  on 
his  way  home  from  church,  December, 
1834;  His  children  were  John,  Sarah, 
and  Cornelius.  The  two  former  removed 
at  an  early  day  to  Western  New  York. 
Cornelius  married  Maria  Brokaw,  and 
lived  at  Middlebush, 

16  Joseph.  He  was  born  June  15th, 
1748,  married  Sarah  Van  Derbilt,  and 
owned  mills  at  South  Branch,  where  he 
died.  His  children  were  J.  Van  Der- 
bilt, Joseph,  Ann,  Maria,  Sarah,  Peter 
and  Aletta, 

17.  Benjamin.  He  was  born  July 
22d,  1751,  married,  first,  Sophia  Van 
Dyke,  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  second, 
Dinah  Ditmars,  of  Millstone.  He  lived 
on  his  father's  homestead  at  Middlebush, 
and  had  eight  children, — Alche,  Sophia, 
Abrarn,  Joseph,  Lena,  Christian,  Ben- 
jamin and  Dinah.  Joseph  was  a  man. 
famous  lor  Ins  muscular  powers,  and  had 
few  equals  in  farming1.  He  presented 
the  congregation  at  Middlebush  with  an- 
acre  Of  land,  upon  which  the  Church  was 
erected,  and  in  the  labor  lie  personally 
bestowed  upon  the  building  excelled  all 
the  other  workmen.*  Benjamin  married 
Phoebe  Kline,  lived  at  New  German- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  died  in  April,  lS72.f 


*  His  sou,  John,  who  died  in  August,  1871, 
at  Middlebush,  was  a  man  most  remarkable  for 
his  good  qualities.  Everybody  deplored  his 
loss.  He  devised  at  his  death  $5,000  to  Rut- 
ger's  Theological  Seminary  to  aid  in  educating 
indigent  students. 

f  In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  I  am 
especially  indebted  for  valuable  information  to 
Jacob  Wjckoti]  of  Middlebush.  and  also  the 
Editor  of  Oor  Home,  who  had  collected  much 
data  about  the  Van  Doren  family. 


I  have  in  my  possession  two  papers 
lately  handed  me  by  J.  Staats  Kevins,  of 
Pleasant  Plains,  and  which  have  been 
long  preserved  in  his  family,  showing 
the  number  of  acres  of  bind,  number 
of  cattle,  numbor  of  sheep,  and  the 
amount  of  tax  of  every  taxable  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Township  of  Franklin  at  a 
very  early  dak.  The  precise  time  of  the 
first  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  later  than  1735.  It  is  written  in  tiie 
Batch  language.  That  of  the  second  is 
in  English,  and  bears  date  1745.  As  . 
they  are  of  great  interest,  and  will  be- 
come more  so  in  the  future  to  the  citizens 
of  Franklin  Township,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  these  early  sires,  I  will  give  them 
entire.  The  figures  are  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  but,  for  convenience,  I 
give  them  as  they  are  below,  with  the 
simple  explanation,  that  a.  is  for  acres-,  c 
for  wtde,  •?.  for  sheep,  and  t.  for  tax.  The 
spelling  of  the  names  are  retained,  but 
not  the  capitalizing.  Of  course  I  give 
the  English  and  not  the  Dutch  letters. 

FEAXKLIX   TAX   LIST,  (about)  1735.     < 

Corel  (Col.)  Faermer.     (Nothing.) 

John  YVytknegt,  a.  100;    e.  7 ;   t.  £1,  Is,  3d. 

Abraham  Van  Yoorbees,  a.  297;    c.    16;     t. 
£2,  lis. 

John  i.Ti-aie,  a.  3;  c.  4;   t.  5s,  Id. 

Hendreryk  V&u   Derbylt,  a.    100;    c.    12;    t. 
£1,  8s. 

Lymon  Van  Aar.s  Dalen,  a.  200;  c.  19;  s,  13; 
t.  £2,  lis,  3d. 

Peterus  Wyckof,   a.   300;    c.  20;    s.   20;    t. 
£3,  7s. 

John  Wyekofl;  a,  300;  c.  15;  s.  20:   t.  £3,  3d. 

Jacob  Fontyn,  a.  120;    c.   12;    .?.  5;    t.  £1 
9s,  3d. 

John  Metselaer,    a.   50;    c.    9;    s.   6;    t.    £1, 
2s,  2d. 

Pieter  iletsolaer,  a.  100;  c.  9;    s.    8;    t.    £!, 
5s,  2d. 

James  Kerker.  c.  4;  t.  5s. 

[Winer  Fontyn,  a.  100;  c.  13;   t.  £1,  9s.  Id. 

Christyaen    Van    Porn.    o.    350;      c.    18;     t. 
£3.  -Is. 

llenderik   Blau,  a.  140;   c.   10:    s.   9;     t.   £1, 
7s,  2d. 
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Jacob  Buys,  a.  50;  c.  14;  s.  1-1;    t.   £1,    10a. 

Johanes  Sebrunt,  c.  16;  s.  3;   t.  £1.  8s,  2d. 

Folkert  Folkerse,  a.  150;  c.  15;  s.  8;  £  £2, 
3s.  2cl. 

Charles  Fontyn,  Sr..  a.  150;  c.  15;  5.  10;  t. 
£2,  3s,  3d. 

John  Fontyn,  c.  G;   /.  7s.  2d. 

Denyg  Van  Duyn.  a.  200;  c.  0;  .v.  6;  i.  £1, 
10s,  Id. 

Tsack  Yanse,  a.  151;    c    13;    5.  7;   £.  £2.  Is. 

Corneles  Pie-terse,  a.  100;  c.  10;   t.  £1.  5s,  2d. 


Corneli3  Van  Aarsdalon,  a.  200;  c.  12;  t. 
£2,  Is. 

Jacobus  Wdlemsc,  a.  150;  c.  1 1  ;  s.  3;  £  £1, 
10s.  Id. 

Frenderik  Guliek,  a.  150;  c.  9;    £  £1,  6s,  3d. 

Jockern  Guliek,  a.  180  ;  c.  9;  ,9.  6;  ^.  £1.  9s,  Id. 

Tomas  Van  Dick,  (7.  32:  c  6;   f.  9s.  - — 

Henderik  Corfelyou,  a.  300;  c.  12;   t.  £2,  6s. 

Mbeft  Stoothof,  a.  290;  c.  23;  8.  16;  £  £3, 
9s,  3d. 

Tuenes  Van  Pelt,  a.  200;    c.    14;    .s.    4;     f. 


Abraham  Ouke,  a.  60;  c.  14;    s.    [5;     £    £1,  £2,  4s. 
10s>  3d-  Isack  Symense,  a.  300;  c.  8 ;   <.  £2,  Is. 

CQrneles  Sudam.  a.  250;    c.    14;    ,s.    20;     t.  Dirck  Hogelant,  a.  150 ;  c.  10;   fc  £1,  8  s. 

£?'  0s-    -         *  David  Xevius.  a.  300;  c.  16;  5.  11;  t.  £3,  2d. 

^   George  Anderse,  a.  250;  c.  12;    s.  12;   fc  £2,  Hendrick  Fanner,  a.  100;  c.  11;   t  £1,  6s,  Id. 

os'  Id"  Jacob  Kinne,  a.  130;  c.  10;  5.  6;   I.  £1,  8s.    , 

.Charles  Fontyn,  c.  10;  5.  9;   t  £1,  Is,  3d.  James  Prine,  a.    300;    c.    17;    5.   20;    t.    £3 

Jacus  Fontyn,  a.  350;    c.    19;    *    14;    t.   £3,  33,  Id. 

fefiert  Hagewont,  c.  3 ;   £.  3s.  3d. 


Id. 


Abraham  Fontyn,  a.  200;  c.  14;  5.  14;  t.  £2, 
5s.  2d. 

John  Smack,  a.  140;   c.  6;  s.  3:   £  £1,  2s. 

Willem  Van  Duyn,  a,  250;  c.  10:  ,s.  11;  £ 
£2,  2s,  3d. 

Samuel  Mokhrd,  a.  50;  s.  13:   £  £1.  6s,  3d. 

Symon  A'an  "Wikele.  a.  250;  c.  16;  s.  16;  L 
£2,  Lis. 

Roeloff  Sebrunt,  a.  330;  c.  20:  ,?.  15;  t  £3 
7s;  3d. 

Philip  Folkers,  a.  400 ;  <-.  17;  5.  16;  ££3.  8s. 

Joseph  Folkers.  c.  4;  t.  5s. 

John  Auter,  a.  230;  c.  15;  5.  11;   (.  £2,  8s. 

Johannes  Eoelbak,  a.  150;  *©  5:   £  £1,  Is,  3d. 

Philip  You.  a.  150;   ,s.  3;   ?".  lis.    Id. 

Tnem.^  MJofitanye,  a,  U>0 :  a  9-  5  7-  £  £] 
5s,  id. 

Gerbrant  Picterse.  a.  200;  a  10;  £  £l 
10s.  2d. 

John  Broca,  a.  390;  c.  28;  s.  30;  t.  £4,  Us. 

Pieter  Broca,  a.  400;    c.   24:    5.   18;    t,    £4. 
4s;  3d. 
k      George  Davids,  c.  7 :   t  8s,  3d. 

Pieter  Woertman,  c.  5 ;   #.  6s.  3d. 

Pieter  Burna,  a.  (100?):  c.  12:  t  £1,  8s. 

Pieter  Belyn.  a.  ( ).'  c.  4:   if.   £5. 

jBurgon  Koevert,  a.  266';  c.  3;  £.  £1,  5s. 

Isaac  Hover,  c.  2;   £  2s,  2d. 

■Mariettas  Koven,  a.  200;  c.  9;  5.  4;  i.  £2, 
Is,  Id. 

Tomas  Burt,  a.  100;  c.  7;  .v.  11;   £.  £1,  3s,  2d. 

Philip  Folkerse,  Jv.,  a.  25;  c.  12;  1  £1, 
4?,  Id. 

Ihmry  Wals.  r/.  2;   c.  4;   t  5s. 

Jacob  Probaseo.  a.  300;  c.  16;  s.  !  4;  ?.  £3,  Is. 

Chnstollel  Probaseo,  c.  4 ;  t,  6s. 


Sammuel  Greggs,  a.  150:  c.  5  ;    5.   3      t._  £it 
2s,  2d. 

Obaddie  "VTilkens.  a.  150  :  c.  9;  s.  8 ;  £.  £1,  8s. 

John  Neiel,  a.  100  ;  c.  9 ;  fc  £1,  4s,   Id. 

Benyeman  Greggs,  a.  4 ;  <?.  5 ;   t.  6s,  2d. 

John  Musset,  a.  1 :  c.  3 ;  if.  3s,  3d. 

Franses  Feurt,  a.  3 ;  c.  1 ;  r.   Is,  2d. 

Tomas  Greggs,  a.  30;  c.  5:   /.   7s,  3d. 

Obaddia  Homes,  a.  SO:  c.  5;  t  10s.  Id. 

Samuel  Guliek,  a.  200:  c.  8 ;    s.  7  ;    fc  £1,  9s. 

Wdlem  Smiet,  a.  100,  c.  6;   t.  £1,  2d. 

Lewis  Moere,  a.  1 ;  r.  2  ;   £  £2,  2s. 

Grace  Harresen,  a.  1;  c.  2  ;   #.  2s,  2d. 

Tomas  Soden,  «.  90;  c,  10;   5.  16;   t,  £1,  5s. 

John  Berien.  a.  130;  c.  1 ;   /.  7s,  ?,&. 

Saiiiuel  Corneles,  a.  50;  c.  3;   <.  Gs,  Id. 

Willem  Vv'illense,  a.  100;  c.  5 ;   t.  lis.  Id. 

Thomas  Legges.  a,  12;  c.  3 ;  ^.  4s.  1  d. 

Henerik  Fmans,  a.  450;   c.  10:  6'.  6;  t.  £3. 

Beniamen  Emans,  «.  150;  c.  7:  t.  £1.  5s,  Id. 

Tomas  Yates,  a.  200;    c.  8 ;    5.    19;     *.    £1, 
10s,  3d. 

Cornele3  Wilmse,  a.  50:  c.  5;   £.  8s,  3d. 
-  Tuenis  Quick,  a.  100:  c  14;  s.  3 ;   £.  ''   ,  lis. 

Corneles  De  Hart,  a.  S ;  c.  4;   i.  5s,  2a. 

Pieter  Guliek,  a.  130:  c  7  ;  S.  7  ;   ^.  £1,  3s,  Id. 

Tuenes  Guliek.  a.  50;  c.  3;  £  5s.  Id. 

Marten  Polen,  c.  5;   f.  6s,  Id. 

John  Stephens,  a.  250;  c.  11;  s.    10;    t.   £2, 
3s,  3d. 

Wiilem  Wallen.  a.  1  ;>.  8;   A  10s. 

Daniel  Greggs,  a.  130:  c  9;  .?.  7;   ^.   £1,    Is. 

Josep  Leigh,  c.  4 ;  £  5s. 

John  Cork-,  a.  250;   c.  25;   I  £3,  7s,  3d. 

Pieter  Pomie,  a.  8;  c.  3;  fe  4s. 
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John  Stryker,  a.  290;  c.  15;    ft  £2,  9s,  Id. 

Robert  Lawrence,  a.  110;  c.  4;  £  5s,  2d. 

John  Yliet,  a.  500;  c.  17;  5.  10;  ft  £3 
10s,  Id. 

Jacob  Wicof,  a.  150;  c.  11;  t  £1,  9s,  Id. 

John  Folkers,  a.  299;  c.  15;  s.  10;  ft  £2, 
Is,  Id. 

Darnel  Hendericse,  r.  4;   ft  5s. 

Christofiel  Erobasco,  a.  100  ;  a  12:  ft  £  J.  8s. 

Frederik  Van  Leu,  a.  400;  c.  19;  s.  15;  ft 
£3,  10s. 

Daniel  Andervet,  a.  1;  c.  4;   ft  5s. 

Elias  Burger,  a.  4 ;  c.  5 ;   ft  6s,  2<i 

Paule  Miller,  c.  4;    ft  5s. 

Kcert  Yan  Voorhees,  a.  160;  c.  9;  ft  £1, 
7s,  Id.   . 

Abraham  Hyer,  c.  3:   ft  3s,  3d. 

Corneles  Wyckof.  a.  200;  c.  12;    ft  £2,  Is. 


Symon  Wyckof,  a.  300;  c.  24;  5.  11;  ft 
£3,  10a.' 

Adreaon  Hegeman,  a.  150;    c.  12;   *.  9;    ft 

£1,  lis,  3d. 

Ayck  Sudani,  a.  158;  c  8;  ft  £1,  6s. 

Jeronionuws  Ea,ppalye,  a.  2-2.1  ;  c.  22;  5.  21  ■ 
*.  £3,  5s,  2d. 

John  Frans,  c.  4 ;   ft  5s. 

Abraham  Yan  Dorn,  a.  150;  c.  10;  ft  £1,  8s. 

Lucas  Koevert,  a.  145;  c.  8;    ft  £1.  5s,  Id. 

Willem  "tanse,  a.  140;   c.  10;"  5.  10;   ft  £1,  9s. 

Willem'Kobens,  c.  6 ;   ft  7s,  2d. 

There  were  thus  taxed  in  Franklin 
Township,  at  this  time,  1,206  cattle*  and 
592  sheep.  The  increase  in  17-15  will 
be  shown  in  my  next  paper. 

Ralph  Voorhees. 


THE    CHOICE. 
[From  the  French  of  Madame  L.   Stappaerts.] 
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HAIR  maiden,  wort  thou  free  to  choose, 


From  yonder  sparkling  dome, 
One  starry  orb -say,  which  should  be, 
Of  all,  thy  favor'd  home?      ' 

That  one  should  be:  my  bless'd  abode, 
Which  shineth  nearest  to  our  (Jod. 

Again,  fair  maiden,  could'st  thou  take 

One  heart  to  be  thine  own, 
Which  would'st  thou  choose  in  all  the  world 

To  beat  for  thee  alone  ? 


That  heart  which  from  its  early  youth 
Loved  best  the  Lord  of  grace  and  truth. 

Then,  say,  fair  maid,  if  thou  could'st  reach 

A  bird  on  joyous  wing, 
Which  one  would'st  thou  prefer  to  take 

Of  all  that  trail v  sing  ? 

That  one  whose  Sight  should  nearest  be, 
To  where  our  Lord  looks  down  on  me. 
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Oh!  then,  to  brighten  this  sad  life, 
Might  those  three  blessings  stay, 

And  form  a  solemn  tie  for  mo 
'Till  th'  great  awak'ning  day, 

When  star  and  bird  and  faithful  friend 

Would  lead  to  where  joys  never  end. 


L.    E.   G. 


OUR    OLDER    CLERGY— LUDLOW. 


I  )  EVEREXCE  for  the  past  is  a  senti- 
jp\)  ment  inseparable  from  human  na- 
ture. Men  who  hare  long  stood  in  the 
front  line,  and  nobly  battled  for  the  right 
in  a  moral  or  physical  cause,  cummand 
our  respect.  History  accords  to  them 
the  place  of  veterans,  and  we  thank  God 
for  what  they  have  accomplished,  and  for 
what  those,  who  yet  survive,  are  still  ac- 
complishing. 

Gun  Home  proposes  to  present  to  the 
public  some  of  the  pulpit  .veterans  of 
Somerset  County,  whose  lives  and  labors 
are  still  with  as,  and  who  yet,  in  their  de- 
clining years,  are  a  blessing  to  our  race. 
Such  will  ever  be  blessed  in  the  memory, 
and  these  character  held  sacred  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
a  blessing.  The  nature  of  their  labors, 
and  the  inevitable  results  of  these  labors, 
secure  this.  The  instructions  of  religion 
taking  hold -of  man's  immortal  nature; 
the  festivities  of  the  marriage  occasion  ; 
the  solemnities  of  the  dying  chamber  and 
of  funeral  rites,  make  impressions  the 
most  indelible,  attachments,  the  most  en- 
during and  sacre^  attended  with  conse- 
quences iniiuitely  more  momentous  than 
any  thing  that  is  merely  earth-born. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  as 
ranking  first  in  age,  and  among  the  most 
respected  and  honored  pastors  of  Somer- 
set County,  stands,  the  name  of  Rev. 
Gabriel  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  of  whom  we 
here  present  a  short  sketch. 
RE 


Dr.  Ludlow  was  born  in  Passaic,  X.  J., 
April  23d,  1797.  His  lather,  John  Lud- 
low, was  of  English  extraction  ;  bat  the 
ancestors  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Vreo- 
land,  were  from  Holland,  the  language  of 
which  country  the  Dominie  still  delights 
to  talk  in  occasionally.  He  attended 
school  in  Bergen  in  ISO 7.  He  went  from 
there  in  1812,  to  the  Grammar  School  at 
Newark,  In  lb' 15  he  left  the  Grammar 
School  to  enter  Union  College.  While 
at  Union  College,  in  1816,  he  made  a  pro* 
fessioii  of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of 
Row  Jacob  Van  Vechteh,  D.  D.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1817.  He  then,  in  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year,  commenced  his  theological 
studies  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick,  enjoying 
the  highly  appreciated  privilege  of  being 
under  the  teachings  and  care  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  John  Livingston,  to  whose  rare 
talents  and  piety  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  entrusted  her  school  of  the  proph- 
ets. From  trie  College  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick .Mr.  Ludlow  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  in  1850.  In  this  same  Seminary, 
subsequently,  his  brother  Rev.  John  Lud- 
low, D.  I).,  become  a  very  highly  esteem- 
ed professor. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  in  one 
whose  life  since  has  been  so  devoted  to 
the  noblest  of  all  callings,  the  rich  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  thus  afforded 
were  well  improved. 
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Graduating  from  the  Seminary  in  May, 

1820,  and  being  licensed   by  the  Classis 
of  New  Brunswick,    May    26th,  of  the 
same  year,  he  received  and    accepted  a 
call  I'rum  the  Reformed  'Dutch  Church  at 
Neshanic,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  same  by  iho  Classis -of  Phil- 
adelphia, September  5th,  1 821.     The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  preached  by  the  Be  v. 
Jacob  Broadhead,  D.  I>.,  from  Luke,  xn : 
42,  43,  44.     Six  ministers  were  present, 
not  one  of  whom  are  now  living.     And 
there  he  yet  stands  in  the  same  Church, 
somewhat  re- modeled  and  enlarged,  the 
pastor  of  fifty-one  years,  and,  in  the  ce- 
mented   affection,  of  pastor    and  people, 
alike  Honorable  to  both,  a  standing  rebuke 
to  aspiring,  changing  ministers,  and  fidge- 
ty congregations,   who   sometimes  make 
the  fatal   mistake  that    change  is  always 
improvement. 

These  are  the  figures  and  statistics, 
bold  and  bare.  But  how  much  of  life, 
public  and  private,  of  nerve  and  brain,  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  labor  and  trial,  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  of  Influence  and  incident, 
of  error  refuted,  and  truth  established, 
of  infidelity  rebuked,  of  Satan  foiled  and 
souls  saved  !  Oh  i  how  much  of  hie  is 
wrapt  up  in  them  !  And  who  can  measure 
the  results,  embracing  eternity  in  their 
duration,  of  a  pastorate,  ordained  by  God, 
of  more  than  fifty-one  years? 

What  a  retrospect  of  thrilling  events 
one  has  who  prosecuted  his  preparatory 
studies  wdien  England  and  America  were 
at  war,  and  who  still  lives  in  a  serene  old 
age,  with  faculties  unimpaired,  to  review 
the  past,  and  trace  results  to  their  pre- 
disposing epochs.  And  wise  is  the  man 
who,  besides  the  logic  of  the  schools, 
draws  for  the  public  good,  from  this  in- 
valuable treasury  of  experience  and  ob- 


servation. We  love  and  confide  in  the 
aged  physician,  for  his  tested  judgment, 
the.  fruit  of  long  and  tried  experience. 
But  this  kind  of  love  is  doubly  valuable 
In  the  cure  of  Souh.  And  in  the  long 
career  of  his  public  ministry,  it  is  not  toe 
much  to  say,  that,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  labored  most  perseveringly  and  effi- 
ciently to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  to  unfold  and 
enforce  the  cardinal,  theological  truths  of 
the  Church,  to  whose  polity  and  system 
of  doctrine  he  is  devotedly  attached. 

Four  hundred  have  made  a  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  under  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Ludlow.  In  the  same  time  he  has 
solemnized  five  hundred  marriages  and 
baptized  nine  hundred  and  ten  infants. 
And  here  in  the  work  he  still  stands, 
surrounded  by  all  the  fruits  of  his  labor — 
a  patriarch  of  the  past.  Behold  the  rare 
spectacle  of  one  ministering  to  the  chil- 
dren, grand-children,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  great-grand-children  of 
those  who  gathered  around  him  on  that 
memorable  ordination  day. 

And  here,  from  personal  knowledge 
and  friendship,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing of  a  more  personal  character  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  this  sketch,  did  I 
not  know  that  it  would  be  unsavory  to 
the  shrinking  modesty  of  the  loved  "Dom- 
inie." This  much,  however,  I  will  say, 
that  his  genial  nature  and  social  qualities 
make  him  a  welcome  visitor  everywhere, 
and  that  the  sermons  of  the  pastor  of 
fifty-one  years  all  bear  the  marks  of  care- 
ful preparation,  never  failing  to  be  a  lull 
and  clear  exhibit  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  are  delivered  with  an  earn- 
estness that  some  of  our  younger  ''Domi- 
nies "  might  well  imitate. 

P.  D.  Oaeey. 
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nOL.  ROBKRT   R.   HoXKYMAN 
was  born  October   1st,    18156,   at 

New  Germantown,  Hunterdon  Comity, 
N.  J.,  and  died  Jane  14th,  JS73.  He 
was,  consequently,  less  than  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, — 
jast  in  the  high-tide  of  manhood  and  the 
glory  of  his  years.  In  his  case,  as  in 
thousands  of  others  who  are  called  from 
this  sphere  of  activity  when  the  roses  of 
usefulness  and  manliness  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  life  becomes  most-  sweet  to 
themselves,  and  most  precious  to  the 
world,  the  reason  for  the  death  summons 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Only  the  kind 
God  who  reigns  for  the  good  of  all  Mis 
creatures  knows  why  such  are  so  early 
called  home. 

The  father  of  our  subject.  R.  M. 
Honeyman,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  forty 
years'  experience  in  New  Germantown, 
is  yet  living,  but  retired  from  business  by 
reason  of  ill  health.  Robert's  grand- 
father was  James  Honeyman,  who  kept 
the  public  house,  in  the  place  named, 
From  1809  to  1821,  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  man  of  great  musical  taste. 
His  greal-grand-father  was  John  Honey- 
man,  who  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Tory  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War — a  charge,  however,  which. 
cannot  be  substantiated.  His  (John's) 
father  was  also  muned  John,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  emigrant  of  the 
name  of  Honeyman  who  came  to 
America.  He  arrived  about  the  time  of 
the  Frermh  and  Indian  War,  enlisted 
and  served  under  Gen*  Wolfe,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  when 
Wolfe  fell.  He  settled  between  NTew 
C'nnantown  and  Potter* vilie  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  William  H.  Vliot. 

Robert's  life  was  hardlv  more  in  inter- 


est  or  incident  than  that  of  the  average 
of  cultivated  young  men.  He  first  at- 
tended school  at  Larnet  Hall  Academy, 
New  Germantown,  Mr.  A.  B.  Noll,  who 
is  yet  its  principal,  being  teacher.  After 
ward  he  recited  with  a  class  of  young_ 
men,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Blauvelt,  of  Lamington,  who  says  he 
was  a  most  remarkable  scholar  as  to  the 
rapidness  and  thoroughness  with  which 
he  committed  his  lessons.  "I  told  htm 
one  day,''  says  the  Doctor,  "that  I  could 
not  hear  all  he  learned,  and  that  he  must, 
not  expect  me  to  do  it.  His  rapidity 
was  that  of  the  race-horse."  Here  he 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  thither  it  was 
Robert's  desire  to  go.  Unfortunately, 
the  way  was  not  opened  for  him;  nor  did 
he  then  or  afterward  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  proper  consent  to  prepare  for  that 
profession  which,  of  all  others,  he 
thought  called  him  most  loudly,  and  pos- 
sessed to  him  the  most  charms. — that  of 
the  law*  In  1860  he  settled  down  in 
his  village  as  a  merchant  with  his  father, 
the  firm  being  R.  M.  Honeyman  k  Son. 
Here  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  found 
him,  and  when  first  its  clarion  note  was 
sounded  he  wished  to  engage  in  the  con- 
flict. But  not  being  robust  in  physical 
strength,  nor  used  to  hard  service  in  the 
open  air,  he  did  not  venture  al  once  to 
the  held,  but  raised  a.  Company  oi'  home 
militia,  and  drilled  them  for  action  in  case 


*  [t  was  but,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
that  he,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  allud- 
ed to  the  intense  yearning  he  had  at  the  tii  ic 
above  mentioned  to  become  a  lawyer;  how 
bitter  were  his  feelings  of  disappointment  upon 
his  failure  to  secure  either  or  both  a  college 
and  legal  course  of  stud}',  ami  how  much  he 
yet  wished  that  he  were  a  praetioner  at  the 
Bar. 
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of  necessity.      It  was  supposed   at  this 
time  that  the  Rebellion  would  be  of  short 
duration;     that    ninety    days    at    most 
would  suffice  to  crush   out  every  vestage 
of  armed  treason  in  the  Union.     But  the 
excitement    was,    nevertheless,    intense, 
and  everywhere  men,  who  did  not  imme- 
diately   enlist,    formed    themselves    into 
home  Companies    of  "militia.     Had   the 
first  call  from    President    Lincoln    been 
stronger    than   it  was,    Col.    Honeyman, 
and  those  who  afterward  went  from  Hun 
terdon  County  with    him    to    the    front, 
would  undoubted  have  gone  at  that  time. 
As  it  was.  the   '-Hunterdon  Blues"  was 
organized  at  Xew  Germantown,  upon  the 
call    of    R.    R.   Honeyman,   June    10th, 
£861,   and  soon  consisted    of    fortv-two 
men,  uniformed  and   equipped.      Robert 
was  unanimously  chosen  Captain."     The 
Company  met  at  first  weekly,  and  after 
ward  fortnightly  for  drill,  until  November 
1st,  1802,   when  it  seems  to  have  had  iis 
last  meeting.     Previous  to  this,  however, 
many   of  its    members    had    enlisted    in 
their    country's    service,    as    volunteers, 


*  As  a  matter  of  future  interest,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  noted  that  four  other  Companies  of  mili- 
tia were  formed  about  the  same  time  in  Tevrks- 
bury  Townvmp.  The  i:  Highland  Cavalry,'7 
U»pt.  A.  A.  Clark,  and  '•Company  D,"  Capt. 
Horace  Van  Derbeek,  formed  at  Xew  German- 
rov.m.  The  "  Mountain  Guards,"  Capt.  P.  K. 
Apgar,  organized  at  Mountainville,  and  the 
•"Kockawjiy  Guards."  Capt.  William  Kick,  at 
Apgar's  Corner.  The  two  latter  organizations 
were  stigmatized  at  the  time  as  "Secession 
Companies,"  but  nothing  was  doue  by  them 
against  the  Union  cause,  and  it  must  be  this 
charge  was  a  cruel  mistake.  These  companies 
disbanded  at  various  times  within  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  after  their  formation.  The 
other  otticei-ri  of  the  ';  Hunterdon  Blues"  wore: 
-B.  Van  Doren,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Lsaiah' 
Welsh,  Second  Lieutenant.  Subsequently,  after 
Capt.  Honeyman's  departure  for  the  War,  P. 
iioome  became  Captain,  and  John  V.  Melick, 
First  Lieutenant. 


and  about  the  first  of  September,  (1882) 
.Abraham  Lincoln  having  called  for  nine 
months'  troops,  Robert  R.  Honeyman  en- 
listed a  Company  for  that  period  of  ser- 
vice. Having  fir.st  received  from  the 
proper  authorities  the  commission  to  do 
this,  he  called  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  New  Germantown,  and,, 
after  addressing  it  in  a  stirring  war 
speech,  asked  those  who  were  ready  to 
volunteer  to  come  forward  and  sign  their 
names.  The  result  was  the  pledges  of 
forty-one  men,  who  went,  with  others  else- 
where collected,  into  Company  A,  of 
the  31st  New  Jersey  Regiment. 

Arriving  at  Flernington,  in  the  choice 
of    officers  for  the   Regiment,   it  fell   to 
the  lot  of  Capt.  Honeyman  to  be  chosen 
Major.     September  17th,  1862.  the  Regi- 
ment was   "mustered  in,"  with   the  fol- 
lowing general  officers:     Colonel.  A.  P. 
Berthoud:    Lieutenant  Colonel,  William 
Holt;   Major,  R.   R.  Honeyman;   Adju- 
tant,   Martin   WyckoS.;     Quartermaster, 
Israel     Wells;      Surgeon,      Robert     B. 
Browne;  Assistant  Surgeons,  Joseph  S. 
Cook,    Nathaniel    Jennings;     Chaplain, 
John  McNair.     The  Captaincy  of  Co.  A 
was  given   to  Samuel   Carhart.      These 
positions  were  held  throughout  the'  ser- 
vice,   with   the   exception— important  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch — that  Lieuten- 
ant. Colonel  Holt  resigned  about  the  first 
of   the    following    February,    and  Major 
■Honeyman  was  promoted   to   his   vacant 
office.      His  commission   from   Governor 
Barker  bears  date    February   loth.       A 
few   weeks   later  Col.  Berthoml   became 
sick,   and   during  the   rest   of   the  Regi- 
ment's   service    Lieut.    Col.    Honeyman 
had  full  command.     About  the  particulars 
of  the  hitters  official  and  private  conduct 
in  the  several  offices  of  Major,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  and  Colonel,  we  shall  learn 
later  in  this  article. 

At  the  dose  of  the  term  of  service  of 
the    31st,    Lieut.    Col.    Honeyman — -or 
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"Colonel."  as  he  was  afterwards  called — 
was  to  ofeeble  in  health  to  re-enlist.  But 
it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  do  so. 
And  when  Gov.  Parker  sent  for  him  in 
August,  1863,  and  desired  to  commis- 
sion him  to  command  a  Regiment  then 
forming — the  35th  New  Jersey — though 
the  Colonel  declined,  because  of  his  deli- 
cate health,  (having  been  advised  by  his 
physicians  not  again  to  enter  service),  he 
did  it  with  pain  and  disappointment, 
which  followed  him  long  afterward. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  War,  he  re- 
entered the  mercantile  business  with  his 
lifedong  friend,  Benjamin  Van  Doren,  Jr., 
remaining  in  it  two  years.  Then  he 
rested  a  year  or  two,  while  looking  for  a 
place  in  the  West  to  engage  in  larger 
business  operations.  He  traveled  to 
Arkansas,  and  through  various  Western 
States,  and  finally  decided  to  make  St. 
Louis  his  home.  Thither  he  went  in  the 
"Spring  of  1SG7.  He  had  previously,  in 
January,  1865,  beer,  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Bepue,  of  Belvidere,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  while  in  the  army, 
when  he  was  in  camp  near  Washington. 
At  St.  Louis  he  remained  in  partnership 
with  John  K.  Brettell,  in  the  Steam 
Laundry  business,  till  November,  1872, 
when,  his  health  again  failing  him  by 
reason  of  the  locality,  as  he  supposed, 
he  sold  out  to  his  partner  and  came  Last. 
Three  or  four  weeks  before  his  death  the 
firm  of  Raphael  &  Honeyman,  70  Court- 
laud  t  street,  New  York,  was  started — for 
the  importation  from  England  and  manu- 
facture of  certain  grocery  specialities — 
and  he  had  good  prospects  before  him  of 
prolonged  health,  and  success  in  business. 
AJas]  tins  was  cut  short  by  -his  sudden 
death  Irons  billions  remittaut  fever — so 
sudden,  indeed,  that  no  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance knew  of  his  illness. 

<  hir  subject  was  a  man  of  handsome  per- 
Roual appearance,  with  black  hairandeyes, 
straight,    aquoline   nose,   and    dark  mus- 


tache and  chin  whiskers,  always  court- 
eous, his  demeanor  always  dignified,  his 
self-possession  invariably  great, — the  lat- 
ter showing  forth  strongly  at  the  seat  of 
War.  He  had  a  fine  aesthetic  taste  join- 
ed with  solid  mental  culture.  Indeed, 
his  intellectual  faculties  were  much  above 
those  of  average. men,  although  this  was 
not  always  discernible  to  strangers.  His 
habitual  reticence,  in  later  years,  particu- 
larly about  himself,  his  unwillingness  to 
display  by  public  speaking  what  ho  really 
did  know  and  could  tell,  and  the  little  in- 
tercourse of  a  literary  nature  he  had  with 
anyone — he  seemed  to  have  wrapped  up 
his  cujltus  in  his  own  bosom — some- 
times created  an  erroneous  impression 
about  his  abilities  even  among  his  friends. 
From  what  the  writer  and  certain  others 
of  his  personal  friends  knew  of  him,  and 
from  the  various  scraps  of  prose  and 
poetry  he  left. behind,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  tie  was  fitted  mentally  tet- 
any vocation  wherein  high  intellectual 
culture  and  abilities  would  be  needful. 
An  unfinished  essay,  or  lecture,  on 
'^Esthetic  Culture,"  will  also  prove  this.*' 
II is  moral  character  was  of  as  high  an 
order  as  his  mental.  Refined  in  his  edu- 
cational tastes,  he  was  similarly  refined 
in  his  conduct  and  life.  He  had  a  name 
which  was  above  the  whisper  of  sus- 
picion.    Because  these  refined   feelings 


*  Besides  the  impetus  in  this  direction,  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Blauvelt,  who  was  a 
most  thorough  disciplinarian,  he  owed  much  to 
that  great  lever  of  the  youthful  mind— ttn- 
Lyceum.  As  a  matter  of  interest  now,  we  may 
ment.ion  that  among  those  who  made  their  first 
attempts  at  public  speaking  with  him  in  the 
''Youths"  and  "Minerva  Lyceum"  at  New 
Germantown,  were  Rev.  Morris  C.  Sutpheu.  of 
New  York:  Rev.  1.  A.  Blauvelt,  of  German 
Valley;  John  Hunt.  Esq..  of  New  York,  and 
John  Sutpheu,  M.  D..  of  Plainfield — ail,  more 
ov  less  known  to  the  genera!  public  as  men  of 
ability  in  their  several  professions. 
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were  so  different  from  the  unrefined  and  the  front.     The  difficulty  in  the  army  at 
uncouth    thoughts    and    conversation    of  that  time  was  to  get  Regiments  fitted  for 
many  who  knew  him— particularly  when  detached  service.     They  were  generally 
he  was  m  the  army— he  probably  grew  composed  of  such  material  as  would  not 
more  and  more  faithless  in  human  nature,  work,  and  were  restless  and  discontented  ; 
and  made  himself  fewer  and   fewer  fati-  and  it  became  the  most  difficult  of   all 
mate  companions.      His  church  member-  duties  to  control  the  men  and  keep  them 
ship    dates    from     April,     1862,        The  at  work,   and  yet   attend    all    the    Reii- 
mrcumstances  of  his  conversion  to  relig-  mental  and   Brigade   drills— in  short,  to 
ion  at  that  time  might  be  worth   stating.  be  ready  at  all  times  lor  work,  for   drill 
He,    with   many    others   of    his    friends,  or  for  the   march.      And,   after' a   week's 
were  attending  a    certain    party    in    the  trial,  it  was  generally  found  to  be  impos- 
evening.      While  in    the   height   of    the  sible  to  keep  any  one  Regiment   at   such 
enjoyment  of  social    intercourse,    a.   per-  a  post.      Within    my    experience    Regi- 
sonal  friend  of,  his,  wiio   was  sitting   by  ment  after  Regiment   were  sent  to   the 
him,  and  with  whom  he  was  or  had  been  front,  and  it  was  asked  as  a  special  iavor 
engaged  in  conversation,  was  struck  dead  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Post  at  Belle 
—a  victim  of  heart  disease.      The   im-  ■  Plain  that  the  ?>lsl  he  fapt  there,  because 
pression  it  made  on   his   mind  was  never  these  men  were  found  to  be  good  workers, 
effaced.     The  thought  that  he  might  be  fairly  well  drilled,  sober  and  gentlemenlv 
summoned   by  the   Death-angel   just   as  in  their  deportment  and  under'the  absolute 
suddenly,  and  that  it  might  find   him    un-  control  of  their  officers  ;  and  so  they  con- 
prepared,  produced  a  change  of  heart  in  tinned  to  be  while  in  the  army.     For  a 
him,  as  it  did  in  ma:n  of  his  companions.  considerable    time,    while    stationed    at 
He    thus    became    a    member    of     the  Belie  Plain,"  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment, 
Lutheran  Church   in    his   native   village.  A.  P.  Berthoud,  was  sick   with  fever  at 
and  remained  up  to  his  deatli   a   consist-  Washington    City,   and  the   whole   com- 
ant  believer  in  tiie  truths   of  the  Gospel  maud  devolved  on  Lieut.  Col.  Honeyman. 
o.  Lhnst.  While    in    command    he    performed    his 
As  an  officer  in  the  army   he  was   re-  duty  with  skill,    and  obtained  and    held 
spected    and   beloved    by    Ids   men.    and  the  respect  of  the  oilicers  and  men.      He 
disliked    only    by    certain    officials    over  was  uniform  in  his  kindness   and   gentle- 
him,  who  viewed  with  jealousy  this   feel-  ness.      None  were  sick   that  did   not   re- 
mg.of  concord  and    friendship   between  ceive  his  attention;   or,  if  in    trouble   of 
him  and  his   troops.      Here,  as  at   home,  any  kind,  they  were  sure  of  his  sympathy 
he  did  not  forget  to  be  the  gentleman  of  and  material  aid.     *      *     He  was  never 
affability    and  honor.       Without   experi-  in  robust  health— often  too  feeble  to  per 
enee  in  military  service,  and  generally  in  form   military  service   and   do  justice   to 
poor  health,  it  is  surprising  that  he   com-  himself,  yet  he  forgot  self  in  the  perform- 
manded  his  Regiment  so  well.      Adjutant  ance  of  his  duties.       I    have    seen    him 
Wyckoff,    in    writing    about    him,    says:  move    about    the     camp    inspecting    the 
"The  Regiment  to   winch    Col.    H.   was  quarters   and  looking  alter  the   sanitary 
attached    was   in    but  little   active   duly,  condition    of    the    Regiment,    when    he 
and  renders  his  service  in  the  army  void,  could  with  difficulty  walk,  and  when  he 
of  any  shaking  incidents,  yet  that  service  looked  more  like  a  shadow  than    a-    mam 
was  just  as  valuable,  or  more  so  probably,  girt  lor  war.      During  the  time  he  was  in 
than  if  the  Regiment  had  been  placed  at  command  I  recollect  his  calling  me  in  his 
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tent,  and  telling  how   badly  he  felt,  how  they    should  live  down    and    forget    the 

feeble  he  was  getting,  and   how   unfitted  hateful  memories   of  the  War;    but   the 

he  was  to  remain  at  his  post ;  yet  unwill-  joys    and    asperities    of    camp-life,    the 

ing  to  leave  it  in  the  absence  of  the  fatigues  of  the  marches,  the  excitement 
Colonel,  and  expressing  a  determination,  of  the  engagements — the  thousand  and 
to  stick,  to  his  station  so  long  as  strength  one  novelties  of  the  service — why  should 
remained  to  keep  out  of  hospital.  His  any  soldier  fail  to  hold  them  in  memory? 
strength  as  a  commander  was  not  in  his  No,  they  will  not ;  audi  am  sure  each 
miliary  knowledge  and  experience,  or  in  member  of  the  31st,  or  30thXeAv  Jersey 
stolid  determinate  will. -but. 'rather  in  kind-  Regiments,  who  may  see  this,  will  be 
ness  and  love,  expressed  by  gentle  glad  to  live  over  in  imagination,  for  a 
firmness  in  requiring  performance  of  half  hour  or  so,  the  images  arising  from 
duty."'  The  truth  was.  however,  that  in  these  pleasantly  written  sketches  of  camp- 
course  of  time  the  Colonel  would  have  life  at  Washington  and  Belle  Plain,  and 
made  a  man  "of  military  knowledge  and  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
experience,"  because  he  loved  the  officer's  In  a  note-book,  of  course,  as  in  private 
calling.  Indeed,  his  -penchant  from  the  letters,  evervthins;  slated  is  more  or  less 
outbreak  of  the  War  up  until  the  time  of  of  a  personal  nature,  but  in  this  these 
his  death  was,  undoubtedly,  that  of  mi'i-  sketches  do  notjose  in  interest.  They 
tary  service.  He  loved  it,  more  or  less  have  the  mingled  charms  of  history  and 
in  fact,  from  a  boy.  To  command  a  Gom-  autobiography.  Nothing  to  be  quoted 
panv  or  Regiment,  was  as  natural  for  was  written  for  publication,  vet  now 
him  as  to  breathe.  It.  was  only  his  being  deemed'  worthy  of  it,  for  the  rea- 
health  which  forced  him  to  forego  further  sons  before  stated,  no  further  apology  is 
participation  in  the  volunteer,  and  per-  needed  for  printing  them  in  Gun  Home, 
haps,  the  regular  service,  mid  to  lose  the  magazine  in  which  the  Colonel  took 
what   must  have   been    fresh    laurels    of  so  large  an  interest.      It  may  also  be  pre- 

success  as  a  military  officer.  faced    that    much    of  this   War   Journal 
I  - 

But  the  chief  design  in  the  preparation  was  written  to  a  friend,  instead  of  in  his 
of  tliis  short  memoir  being  simply  a.  own  private  Field  Journal,  but  lor  the 
proper  introduction  to  a  considerable  purpose  of  using  the  letters  as  Journal- 
amount  of  extracts  from  the  Colonel's  entries  afterward.*  This  may  often  ex- 
War  Journal,  and  that  tasli  now  being  plain  a  personal  form  of  address.  Much, 
imperfectly  performed,  I  proceed  at  once  also,  must  be  mnitced,  because  of  the 
to  the  main  work  is  hand.  These  ex-  references  made  to  men  yet  living,  as  the 
tracts  will  be  given,  not  because  they  will  publication  of  certain  matters  pertaining 
be  of  any  general  value  in  an  historical  to  them  might  not  be  received  in  good 
point  of  view,  but  because  they  will  feeling.  I&lso  omit  all  quotation  marks, 
bring  to  mind  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  as  unnecessary,  the  type  distinguishing 
of  the  3  1st  and  30th  Regiments-- which  what  is  his,  and  what  the  writer's  corn- 
were  mainly  composed  of  men  from  merits  or  explanations. 
Hunterdon  and  Somerset  Counties,  ami  The  record  opens  in  one  of  the  Qolo- 
which   were   stationed   together   most   of  neks  letter's,  written  about   the   tune   of 

the  time— pen  pictures  taken  on  the  spot  

of  certain  little  events  and  episodes  both 

pleasant     and     sad.    winch     they     might  *  Ho  copied  them  into  his  Journal   upon  his 

rather  remember  than  forget.     It  is  tf>***fi  r  efiirn  from  the  service. 
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the    arrival   of   the   31st    Regiment   in 
Washington  : 

Washixgto.v,  D.  C.  Tms„  Sept.  ZQth,  1862 

I  have  so  good  an   opportunity    fur    writing 
that  I  cannot  but  embrace  it,  fearing  that  soon 
a  pencil  a  rough  scrap  of  paper,  and  a  drum- 
head, will  be  the  only  conveniences  at  hand. 
Our  men  are  in  camp   and   in  excellent  spirits. 
I  took   the  saddle  yesterday  morning    for   the 
first  time  and  conduced  the   Regiment  through 
Washington  to  East  Capitol  Hill,  where'we  are 
now  located  in  a   pleasant  place.      Lieut.    Col. 
Holt  is  troubled  with  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  so 
as  to  be  unfit  for  duty.     I  shall  therefore '  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  camp  all  the  time. 
It  is  certainly  much  warmer  here  than  in  Jersey ; 
to-day  it  is  uncomfortably  warm.     I  met  Lieut! 
Sine  last  night.    He  will  soon  be  promoted  to  the 
Captaincy  of  his  Company.     His  Regiment  *  is 
very  much   reduced,  and   his    Brigade   of   six 
Regiments  is  not   much    larger   than  one    fulh 
Regiment   like    ours.      As    I  'write,    Regiment 
after  Regiment  marches  down  the  avenue,  and 
so  it  was  yesterday;    a  movement  of  import- 
ance being  expected  at   some   unknown   point. 
•     •     •     1  am  getting   more  and   more  into  the 
spirit   of  fighting,   but  at  the   same    time    feel 
somewhat    discoursed    when    J    consider   the 
immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  the 
Rebellion  will  be  crushed.     A  few  severe  battles 
perhaps.,  and  it  will  all  be   over.     The  decisive 
point  cannot,  certainly,    be  far  oil:      If  it   will 
only  turn  out  as  we  hope,  and   the  ~31st   New 
Jersey  stands  nobly  up  to  the  work,  and  comes 
oh  with  dying  colors.  I  am  happy. 

Sunday  October  Mk.~ Sunday  is  a  day  scarce- 
ly noticed  in  war.  and  we  merelv  'suspend 
fatigue  duty,  and.  in  a  measure,  drilling,  and 
attend  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  afternoon.     This  is  a  beautiful  Sab- 


bath morning,  and  I  hear  a  bell  sounding  for 
all  the  world  like  my  own  Church  bell  at  home. 
•  •  •  •  We  have  many  sick,  more  than  our 
Regimental  Hospital  can  accommodate.  You 
have  no  idea  how  warm  it  is  here.  I  do  not 
think  of  wearing  a  coat  except  I  ride,  or  am  in 
drill  or  parade..  I  am  fearful  our  Regiment 
wiH  be  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  measles. 
The  boys,  too,  have  been  cramming  themselves 


[*The  Regiment  to  which  Lieut.  John  Sine  wa« 
attached  was  the  8tfa  New  Jcrrey,  a  gallant  Segiafeiit 
He  afterward  went  out  in  the  3oth  New  Jer<ev,  a? 
Captain  of  Company  E,  and  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice.— V.  D.J 


with  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  although  warned  of  tho 
danger.  One  of  our  men  is  dying,  and  four  of 
a  neighboring  Regiment  have  died— supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned.     .     .     .     We  shall  like- 

ly  remain  here  a  week  or  more.      I  will  give 
you  our  programme,  including  mv  own  particu- 
lar mode  of  life.      I   have  a  large   tent  ail   to 
myself,  and  well  fitted  up  as  follows:     Camp- 
bed  on  the  left  as  you    enter,    also   saddle   and 
horse  trappings;  a  ^7/,^  table,  consisting  of  a 
plain  pine  board  screwed  ingeniously  to  one  of 
the  tent  poles;  another  large  table  on  the  right 
(a   dry-goods   box);    also  rnj    trunk,   valise/a 
camp-stool,  pail  and  wash-basin— to  say  nothing 
of  boots,  straps,  blankets,  overcoats,  haversack" 
arms,  etc.,  hanging   around.     Wherever   I   live 
it  is  comfortable,  I  assure  you.     We  have  not 
yet    completed    our    mess    arrangements— the 
Colonel  and  .1  alone  of  the  officers  messin°-  to- 
gether in  his  tent.      Reveille  at  sun-rise,  When 
the  men  are  formed  into  Companies  for  Company 
drill,  one  hour.     My  faithful  servant  Oiiie  brings 
me  my  water,  blackens    my    boots    and    takes 
care  of  my  horse  before  I   arise.      We   have   a 
fine  bugler,  who  sounds  the  calls  for  breakfast, 
drill,  etc.     We  have  Guard-mounting   at   9   A. 
M-,    Battaihon-driil    10  A.  M.,    under  a   West 
Point  instructor,  officers'  recitation   at   2  P.  M 
Company-drill    at     3,      and     dress-parade     at 
5  P.  M.     .     .     . 

Farm-House  near  Texallytown,  Monday. 
P.  J/1,  October  m.— Quartermaster  Wells,  Adju- 
tant WyckorT  and  your  correspondent  went  out 
upon  areconnoisauce  yesterday— fortified  with 
the  necessary  documents  approved  by  Generals 
Robertson  and  Casey— across  Long  Bridge  into 
Virginia.  This  noted  bridge  is  long  and  nar- 
row, and  is  a  Railroad  crossing.  When  nearly- 
over  we  met  the  locomotive,  and  were  obliged 


to  wheel,  and  keep  our  horses  ahead  lest  they 
should  be  oiuuged  into  the  river.  With  diffi- 
culty 1  was  aide  to  manage  my  horse,  but  the 
Adjutant  escorted  the  engine  safely  into  Wash- 
ington at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  a  most  gallant 
manner.  I  can  never  forget  that  John  Gilpin 
ride.  We  dined  at  Alexandria.  After  being 
arrested  several  times  by  the  patrol,  and  over- 
staying our  passes,  Quartermaster  Wells  and  I 
— we  had  lost  the  Adjutant— embarked  with 
our  horses,  and  steamed  up  to  Washington. 
Judge  of  our  surprise  at  meeting,  on  our.  way 
up  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  Regiment  in  full 
marching  order  on  the  inarch—  whither  ?  Upon 
reporting  myself  "present"  to  the  Colonel,  he 
told  me  I  would  find  a  copy  of  marching  orders 
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in  his  tent — refraining  from  compelling  mo  to 
join  the  Regiment  that  night  But  T  knew  my 
duty  too  well;  and  being  determined  that  the 
31st  should  never  move  without  me  so  long  as 
I  was  able  to  move,  I  galloped  on  to  the  old 
C&mp,  locked  up  my  scattered  valuables,  and, 
leading  my  burgage  in  charge  of  my  man,  and 
.having  girded  on  sword  and  canteen,  with  my 
bed  and  blankets  strapped  upon  the  horse, 
(unfortunately  forgetting  my  overcoat  in  my 
hurry.)  I  galloped  again  after  my  Regiment  in 
John  Grilpin  style,  with  inward  groanings  at  hav- 
ing overstayed  my  pass,  and  in  turn  laughing  at 
the  strange  events  of  the  day.  I  rode  up  the 
line,  reporting  to  the  Colonel  again  for  duty  in 
less  than  an  hour,  to  the  astonishment  of  all. 
We  passed  through  Georgetown  and  Tenally- 
town  to  our  camping  ground,  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route,  marching  about  ten  miles  into  the 
roughest,  hiHiest  country  you  can  think  of. 
Although  warm  during  the  day,  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  the  d^ws  like  rain:  but  our  sleep  was 
sound,  as  we  laid  upon  the  ground  like  sheep 
scattered  on  the  hillside.  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  a  small  peach-tree  to  lie  under,  but 
suffered  some  with  the  cold.  Our  tents  arrived 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  tiiose  of  two 
(Companies,  one  of  which  is  A.  I  have  given 
up  my  tent  to  several  of  Company  A  who  are 
sick,  intending  to  find  other  quarters  if  possible. 
We  have  nothing  to  eat  but   bread   and   water 


to-day,  but  the  boys  are  in  good  spirits  We 
shall  soon 'commence  throwing  up  earth-works, 
this  being  a  very  inviting  place  for  an  attack  on 
Washington  if  the  Rebs  ever  again  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Potomac;  and  how  far  off  they 
may  be  we  do  not  know. 

One  of  our  Companies  left  camp  yosUrday 
without  rations,  went  supperless  to  bed,  and 
had  to  procure  breakfast  from  the  sutler  of  a 
neighboring  Regiment  and  by  begging  from 
those  who  had  bread  to  spare — as  I  also  have 
been  compelled  to  do.  This  was  owing  to  the 
.  .  .  officer  in  command  of  said  Company, 
who  was  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits  at 
the  distribution  of  cartridges  and  the  orders  to 
march  immediately  in  the  direction  of  Rebel- 

dom 

_  Fam  stiff  and  sore,  having  been  in  the  saddle 
most  of  yesterday  and  nearly  all  last  night,  be- 
sides having  been  out  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion all  the  moruing.  I  went  back  to  the  old 
camp  on  a  new  road  through  this  wdlderuess, 
in  order  to  intercept  our  teams,  and  bring  them 
here  through  a  shorter  and  better  route.  I  met 
hundreds  of  contrabands  on  the  road,  and  some 
of  them  were  the  funniest  looking  negroes  you 
ever  saw. 

These  extracts  will  be  continued  in 
subsequent  articles  until  completed. 

V.  D. 
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II. — Fikst  Day  in- Havana. 

FORTUNATELY   for   the   general      and  attested  by  the  government  at  Wash," 
traveller,  the  present  Peace  Policy      inirton,  1    was  further  informed   that  the 
of  all  nations  is  to  prove  the  death-blow       Havanese  authorities   would   not  permit 


to    the    passport    system.      It    has    long 

anyone 

toland  unless  Ins  passport  had  been 

been  to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter   law, 

vis'eed 

by   the  Spanish    Consul     So   to 

and   of   no    consequence    other    than    to 

the  Co 

isolate  !  went,  expecting  a  rigid 

bother  the  tourist,  and  add  to  the  fees  of 

exam  in 

ifcion  as  to  whether  1  was  a  Cuban 

the   Consul-office.      But  Spain   (dings  to 

revolut 

onist     or     a     C'arlist     pretender. 

this  relic  of -a  by-gone  age  with  a  totsaoilv 

( !  round 

loss  fears   they  were,  however,  as 

\    .        strangely  at  variance  wi!h  her  new  repub- 

i; was 

aily  necessary  to  prove  the  pos- 

lican    institutions.      When    I    purchased 
my  passage  ticked,  at  the  steamer  office  in 

session 

of    two    dollars    and    i\    half   in 

A  merle 

an    gold    to    obtain,  without   anv 

Now  York,  the  agent  declined  to  deliver 

further 

questioning,  the  signature  of  the 

it  until  a    passport    had    been  '  procured, 

Span  is! 

Consul,  surrounded   by  the  most 

' 

ami  when  that  paper  arrived,  duly  stamped 

intricate 

3  of  foreign  flourishes.     The  pass- 

i 
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ports  of  all  the  passengers  on  the  Crescent 
City  had  been  taken  ashore  by  the  gov- 
ernment officer  when  the  vessel  first 
dropped  anchor,  and  now,  when  wo 
reached  the  Custom  House  at  the  landing, 
they  laid  in  a.  pile  on  the  desk,  read}'  for 
whatever  boktza  dcdescmbarqiic,  or  species 
of  endorsement  our  length  of  stav  de- 
manded. One  in  transit  is  famished 
those  who  propose  remaining  one  month, 
for  which  the  fee  is  one  dollar;  another 
for  those  remaining  longer,  the  fee  of 
which  is  two  dollars. 

The  detention  at  the  Custom  House 
was  not  long,  nor  the  examination  strict, 
though  the  Connecticut  patience  of  Mr. 
B.  was  sorely  tried  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Custom  officer  to  charge  duty  on  his 
fa  mily  Bible ;  but  after  a  torrent  of  Sp-unish 
volubility  and  Yankee  indignation,  and 
much  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
interpreter,  Mr.  B.  triumphed,  and  the 
storm  ended  in  his  low  mutter,  as  he 
locked  his  trunk,  against  "the  confounded 
meanness  of  a  country  that  would  tax  the 
Scriptures." 

The  large  door  of  the  Custom  room 
was  thrown  back  by  the  Spanish  soldier 
on  guard,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  on  the 
city  o[  Havana.  Lucas,  the  hotel  in- 
terpreter, had  already  engaged  a  hack,  a 
low,  little  victoria,  with  the  cover  over 
the  back  scat  bending  low  down  to  the 
driver's  seat  in  front,  so  as  to  protect  the 
passengers  from  the  heat.  A  sorry  little 
Cuban  horse  was  before  it,  laden  down 
with  heavy  harness  and  buckles.  \\re 
clattered  out  of  a  Court-yard  enclosed  hv 
tall  buildings  witli  bright  yellow  stuccoed 
walls,  rolled  through  corridors  and  under 
arches,  turned  a  corner,  and  were  on 
Call  liida  o  MaraUa,  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  city. 

Wait  is  more  delightful  than  the  first 
few  hours  spent  in  a  strange  city,  where 
everything  is  totally  different  from  one's 
ordinary  surroundings  ?     Days  and  weeks 


of  pleasurable  experiences  may  be  passed, 
but  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  first  rolling 
up  of  the  curtain  will  never    return.     I 
had  never  received  as  many  new  impres- 
sions in  so  short  a  spaee  of  time  as  on 
this  my  first  memorable  ride  of  a  mile  in 
Havana.     The    street,    although    one    of 
the    thoroughfares,   and  the   broadest  in 
what  is  known  as  the  old,  city,  was  but 
%o   feet   in  width,   and   had  sidewalks  of 
from    18   incites  to  two  and  a    half  feet, 
The  carriage  way  was  paved  with  suqare 
blocks  oi'  stone,   something  like  our  old 
Belgian    pavement    on    Broadway.      On 
both    sides    of   the  '  street,    which    was 
covered  by  awnings  stretched  from  house 
to    house,    weie    stores,    or  rather   gay 
.  bazaars,    having   neither    doors    or    win- 
dows   on     the    first,    story,    but   entirely 
open,  and  the  division  walls  of  the  build- 
ings  being   the   only   separation    of  one 
from  the  other.     Very  gay  they  appeared 
with  their  floors  of  variegated  marble  or 
tiles,  and  with  costly  glass  show-cases  in 
the  centre  of  each  front,  tilled  with  ele- 
gant jewelry,  laces,    toys  and  Iric-a-lrac. 
The  buildings  were  all  painted  differently, 
in   the   brightest  colors,  rarely  over  two 
stories  high.,  many  of  them   having  little 
balconies  opening  out  of  the  second  story 
windows  adorned  with  shrubs  and  plants. 
But  it  was  the  life  of  the  street  which 
was  the  most  peculiarly  foreign  and  in- 
teresting.    Such  swarms  of  queer  charac- 
ters and  vehicles,  volantes  with  one,  two, 
or  three  horses,  fairly  covered  with  silver 
buckles,    and    broad    straps    of   harness, 
highly  polished,    hooked    neither  abreast 
nor  tandem,    but   one   in   the  shafts,  the 
next   alongside  with   his   shoulder   even 
with  the  shaft-horse's  nose,  and  the  third 
horse  still  three  feet  farther  in  advance, 
the  lead  horse  mounted  by  a  colored  pes 
tilliou   or   ivcalesero"  liveried    in  scarlet, 
blue,  or  whatever  bright  color  best  suited 
the    taste    oi'   the    owner.     The    horses 
tails  were   plated   to  a  point,   and   tied 
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around  to  the  side  of  the  saddle.     The  It  would  seem  impossible  that  a  people 

rolant'-    itself  is  a   nondescript    affair,   I  living  so  near  the  States  could  do  every- 

believe    used    no   where    except   in    the  thing  so  differently.      Coming  toward  US 

Island  of  Cuba,     The  body  is  somewhat  would  be  stacks  of  green  corn  stalks,  a 

that  of  an  old  fashioned  gig,  though  much  near  approach  to  winch  would  discover  a 

larger,   with  a  curved  floor,   a    large   top  horse's    feet    as    the    propelling    power; 

coming  welt  forward,  from  which  an  awn"  nothing  more  of  him  to  be  seen,  excepting 

ing  or  curtain   is  stretched  to  the  top  of  his  muzzled  nose.    Huge  ox-carts  blocked 

a    very    high     dash.       It    is    swuug    on  the    way,    mounted  on    wheels    six    feet 

on  leather  straps  between  two  stout  poles  high,     and    loaded    up    to    the     second   - 

or  snails,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  story   windows.     The  oxen   were  yoked 

axle  some  two  feet  behind  the  body,  and  with  heavy  bars  of  wood  lashed  to  their 

the  Other  of"  course  being  the  shafts  to  horns,  the  weight  of  the  load  thus  resting 

which  the  horse  is  attached.     The  wheels  on    their    heads.     In   front   of  the   team 

are  immense,  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  goes  a  big  buck  negro,  striooed   to   the 

diameter,  with   thick   spokes   atid   heavy  waist,   with   great   beads   of  perspiration 

.hubs.     Imagine    the    whole    bright,    with  standing  on   his  black  chest,  as  he  pulls 

paint,  and  silver  buckles,  and  perhaps  you  and  '-yanks"  the  patient  beasts  along  by 

may  form   some  idea,  of  a  Cuban  volcmte.  a  cord  attached  to  rings  run  through  their 

It  will    be   only  an    idea,    however.     To  nostrils.      Evidently  there  is  no  "Society 

appreciate  fully  this  remarkable  equipage,  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  " 

you  mast  see  it  go  rolling,  rattling,  jing-  here.     Other  carts  have  one  little  horse 

ling    along,    reaching    some    twenty   feet  before  them,  covered  with  heavy  harness, 

along  the  street,  the  postillion  riding  one  the  back  being  almost  entirely  hidden  by 

horse,  cracking   his   stout   leathern    whip  a  large  Spanish  saddle,  with  a  tail  pom- 

and    pulling   and  jerking    on  the  other's  mell.     It  rests  upon  three  or  four  thick 

bridle,  the   bod}'  of  the  vehicle  swaying  pads,   until    it    reaches    nearly    two   feet 

from  side  to  side,  its  weight   bending  the  above  the  horse's  back.      A  string  of  bells 

shafts  down,  often  to  within  twelve  inches  completes  his  outfit 

of  lite   ground;    and    after    all    that,    has  A.    majority    of  the    street    population 

passed  the  great  wheels  come  rolling  and  were  Negro  and  Chinese.      Wenches  tall 

jolting    after,  as   if  trying   their   best   to  and  straight   go  by  having    large   packs 

keep  up  with  the  strange  machine.     The  poised  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.      With 

volatile   has    but   one    broad    seat,  with  a  some  the  habit    is   so   strong   that   they 

smaller  one  often  added  a  little  in  advance.  even  carried  little  pint  measures  of  liquid 

This  is  called  "  La  nina  honiia"  (the  little  in  this  manner,  rather  than  in  their  hands, 

beauty)    and    is     always     used     by    the  Chinamen    wheeled    barrows    that^were 

youngest   and   fairest   of  the   lady  occu-  mere  logs  of  wood  fastened  together  and 

pants.      Altogether    it    is    a    remarkable  trundled  on  the  round  end  of  a  log.     No- 

looking  affair,    but   very  attractive  wheii  gro  children,  stark  naked,   sunned  them- 

you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dressed  selves    on    the    curb-stones,    their    little 

*>:nonfa  inside,  whose  dark   e\es  Hash  a  ebony  paunches  sticking  out  and  shining 

quick   glance  irorn    beneath   the  graceful  as  if  they  had  been  stuffed  and -.-polished 

'olds  i>i'  her  Spanish  veil.  for  an  exhibition.     On  every  side  were 

As  tiie  little  Victoria  clattered  along,  Spanish  mhallerm  in  white  duck  suits  and 

my  eyes   were  kept   busy  taking  in   the  Panama  hats  j  straggling  bandsjof  sailors 

many  odd  scenes  of  this  foreign  street.  from  the  war  ships  in  the  harbor;   Cuban 
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volunteers,  in  striped  linen  uniform,  with 
scarlet  facings;  members  of  the  Ouptmm 
General's  guard.  and  the  regular  Spanish 
iinny,  resplendent  in  red  pantaloons,  top 
boots  and  sombreros;  Chinese  workmen, 
fruit  venders,  and  hosts  01  other  strange 
characters,  filled  up  this  panoramic  picture1, 
all  appearing  the  more  bright  and  pleasing 
because  of  my  recent  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  ship  -board. 

Havana  can  really  be  called  two  cities, 
the  dividing  line  being  the  old  wall,  which, 
describing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  stretches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  strait  near  the 
Castillo  de  hi  Punta  to  the  arsenal  on  the 
inner  bay.  It  is  over  this  old  wall,  with 
its  gateways  and  bastions  (that  portion 
left  standing  being  apparently  as  firm  and 
solid  as  when  first  built,  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago)  that  the  old  city  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  clasps  hands  with  that 
of  the  busy  Nineteenth.  Both  are  pecu- 
liarly foreign  and  picturesque,  but  while 
intiaiuuru;^  or  within  the  mills,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  the  buildings  uniform  in  size, 
old  and  quaint  statues,  solid  blocks 
devoid  of  ornamentation.  Estramuros, 
or  without  tin,'  walls,  a  more  lofty  style 
of  architecture  is  seen,  and  instead  of 
alleys  for  thoroughfares,  there  are  pleasant 
paspjjs  stretching  far  out  into  the  open 
country,  with  low  spreading  laurel  de 
India,  and  just  outside  the  wall  are  a 
succession  of  attractive  parks  ornamented 
with  statues,  fountains  and  the  noble 
palma  real,  or  royal  palm. 

Leaving  the  Jiiela  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  gateway,  Puerto,  de  la  Murullo,  the 
opening  showing  the  wail  to  be  about 
twenty  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and 
composed  of  hewn  stone  carefully  laid 
without  mortar,  we  crossed  the  old  moat, 
long  since  dry  and  overgrown  with  weeds, 
catcus  and  other  undergrowth,  passed 
through  the  Pa-sea  de  Ysabei  and  into  a 
•  broad  avenue  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  Cam/>o  de  Marte,  a  large  military 


parade  ground,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
depot  of  Ferro  Carril,  or  (\  ail  way,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  ffotel  TeUgrafo, 
whicn  faces  the  square. 

Lucas,  the  interpreter,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  carriage,  was  already  in  the 
doorway,  bowing  and  smiling  in  true 
Spanish  fashion,  and  under  his  guidance 
I  was  ushered  across  the  cool  colonade 
into  the  main  hall,  or  office. 

The  Tthgrafo  is  a  building  about  three 
hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  walls 
two  feet  in  thickness,  the  outside  being 
stuccoed  and  painted  bright  yellow,  red 
and  blue.  The  first  story  is  faced  with 
a  long  collonade,  rough  stone  and  mastic 
Doric  columns  supporting  arches  twenty 
feet  high.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance  wTere  cafes,  restaurants,  fruit 
and  cigar  stores,  their  customers  being- 
seated  outside,  under  the  shade  of  the 
arched  ceiling,  around  little  tables  that 
stood  on  the  cool  red  tiles  of  the  pave- 
ment. 

The  system  of  living  at  this  hotel  is 
one  that  it  would  be  well  to  copy  in  this 
countrv,  as  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
both  the  table  d1  'note  and  a  In  carte  sys- 
tems. On  registering  my  name  1  found 
that  the  charge  was  £5  a  day  for  room 
and  living,  but  that  there  were  no  regular 
hours  for  dining  or  breakfasting,  the  res- 
taurant being  always  open,  and  what  oue 
desired  was  ordered  from  a  bill  of  fare 
that  had  prices  attached  for  the  use  of 
customers  not  living  at  the  hotel.  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most 
costly  dishes,  a  great  variety  of  tempting 
viands  was  at  the  disposal  of  guests  of 
the  house  for  the  regular  charge  of  $5 
per  diem.  That  price  of  course  included 
room  and  table  wine — the  bin  ordinaire 
of  the  country,  a  heavy  red  wine  between 
a  claret  and  a  burgundy,  usually  mixed 
with  water.  The  cuisine  was  faultless, 
and  many  times  since,  when  at  some  of 
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the  large  hotels  in  the  States,  where  at  recollection  of  its  former  bright  color, 
the  sound  of  that  most  infernal  invention.  The  Spanish potera  with  difficulty  turned 
the  gong,  a  hundred  hungry  guests  have  a  key  in  a  rusty  padlock  that  fastened  an 
charged  on  the  dining  room,  and  with  old  fashioned  hasp  and  staple,  which  must 
Keree  onslaught  satisfied  the  cravings. of  have  done  service  for  a  century  at  least. 
hunger,  amid  the  din  of  orders,  loud  elat-  The  heavy  stone  walls  were  white 
ter  of  knives  and  forks,  the  harry  of  the  washed,  their  dull  monotony  being  broken 
Waiters  and  the  steam  rising  from  'JOG  by  one  small  window  protected  by  an 
dishes,  I  have  turned  in  my  thoughts  to  the  iron  g  uting,  innocent  of  window  glass, 
cool,  spacious  restaurant  on  the  first  Boor  and  placed  so  near  the  coiling  as  to  be 
of  the  Motel  Telegrafo,  whose  door,  always  useless  except  for  ventilation.  The  most 
standing  so  invitingly  open  at  the  right  pleasing  feature. was  the  floor,  laid  in  blue 
of  the  main 'entrance,  displayed  to  each  and  brown  tiles,  with  a  small  rug  stretched 
passerby  its  marble  floors,  wide  windows,  in  front  of  the  bed.  In  Cuba  carpets  are 
overlooking  the  square,  a  large  table  in  _  almost  entirely  unknown,  the  covering  of 
the  centre,  laden  with  a  profusion  of  flow-  all  the  floors  being  variegated  marble,  or 
ers  and  delicious  fruits,  delicate  rolls  ov  tiles, — a  custom  made  necessary  both  by 
pans  with  pointed  ends,  well  cooked  the  heat  and  the  amount  of  vermin  which 
dishes,  refreshing  ices,  and  generous  slices  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  Island.  Two 
of  new  white  cheese,  resting  in  their  bed  rocking  chairs,  a  bedstead  and  washstand 
of  green  plantain  leaves.  of  iron,  comprised  the  furniture.  As  to 
To  reach  my  room  I  was  shown  up  two  bedding,  there  was  none  at  all,  but  simply 
-flights  of  marble  stairs,  each  landing  being  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  tightly  across 
a  good  sized  apartment  arid  used  as  a  the  iron  frame,  like  the  head  of  a  drum, 
parlor.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  large  Two  sheets  and  a  small  hard  pillow  corn- 
table  and  two  rows  of  chairs  stretching  pleted  the  sleeping  outfit,  the  whole  being 
across  the  room,  opposite  to  each  other,  covered  with  a  fairy  drapery  of  orna- 
about  two  feet  apart.  In  the  West  Indies  merited  and  tassled  mosquito  netting, 
it  is  not  customary  for  a  gentleman  to  Mattrassos  are  a  rarity  in  Havana,  and  I 
place  himself  next  to  a  lady,  but  always  confess  to  being  somewhat  appalled  at 
opposite;  for  this  reason  the  seats  are  the  prospect  of  sleeping  on  so  hard  a 
placed  in  parallel  rows,  the  chairs  gen-  substitute  for  a  Northern  spring-bed;  but 
orally  being  cane-Seated  rockers.  On  a  very  little  experience  teaches  one  that 
leaving  the  second  landing  we  entered  a  the  Havanese  are  the  best  judges  as  to 
gallery,  or  balcony,  surrounding  an  open  what  is  most  suitable  for  their  climate, 
court,  in  which  were  growing  a  great  And  now  I  can  recommend  a  Cuban  bed 
variety  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  for  coolness  and  cleanliness  above  all 
The  room  allotted  to  me  opened  on  this  others. 

gallery.     And  now  for  the  reverse  side  The  Cubans  being  great  lovers  of  music, 

of  the  picture.      While  the  Tehgrafo  lelt  the  Opera  finds  ready  favor  with  all.     On 

nothing  to  be  desired  in   the, way  of  res-  the  evenings  that  no  Opera  is  given,  an 

taurant,  the  chambers  were  little   better  open-air  concert  takes   place,   called  the 

than    prison    cells.       The    entrance    was  retreta]  and  is  held  in  one  or  the  other  of 

through  a  heavy   timbered  double  door,  the   public    squares    of    the    city,  notice 

that    many,   many  years    ago    had    been  being  given  through  the   daily  journals, 

painted  green,   but  now  retained  merely  On   this  my  first  evening  in  Havana,  the 

a.   suggestion    of  olive    to    assist    in   the  retreta   was  in   the    Parjut   de    Cristobal 
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Colon.  As  it  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  Hotel,  I  strolled  there  in  the 
cool  of  the  twilight  to  obtain  my  first 
insight  into  the  customs  of  the  people. 
The  approach  from  the  Campo  del 'Marie 
is  through  a  fine  wide  avenue  known  as 
the  Parque  de  Isabel  la  CaiAica.  The 
handsomely  shaded  centre  is  laid  out  in 
spacious  walks  and  parterres,  the  drive 
being  on  either  side.  It  is  ornamented 
with  several  fountains,  one  very  fine  one 
known  as  La  Fuente  de  la  India  was  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  one  of 
Havana's  munificent  citizens,  and  has  as 
its  principal  figure  an  Indian  maiden, 
symbolical  of  the  city;  whose  coat  of  arms 
she  supports  in  her  hands. 

Leaving  this  Park  at  the  Square  facing 
the  Tacon  Theatre,  you  enter  the  Park  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Until  recently 
it  has  been  known  as  the  Parque  y  Isabel 
Sfguatida,  and  a  life-sized  statue  of  that 
Queen  was  its  principal  adornment;  but 
since  the  abdication  of  Isabella,  the  Span- 
iards with  French  fickleness  have  taken 
down  the  Queen's  marble,  and  reared  in 
its  stead  a  statue  in  honor  of  Cristobal 
Colon.  Around  the  base  of  "The  Great 
Discoverer"  was  grouped  a  hue  regi- 
mental band,  which  already  had  com- 
menced filling  the  air  with  sweet  sounds. 
The  Park  is  not  a  square,  but  simply  an 
oblong  promenade,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
shaded  with  palms  and  laurels.  Under 
the  trees  talked,  lounged  and  smoked 
Spanish    and    Cuban    gentlemen,    gaily 


uniformed  officers,  soldiers  and  volunteers, 
and  around  the  outer  -edge  of  the  prom- 
enade were  drawn  up  elegant  victorias, 
landaus  and  volantes,  with  horses  hand- 
somely caparisoned,  ami  drivers  and 
cahseros  brilliant  in  bine,  crimson  and 
gilt.  On  the  soft  cushions  of  the  carriages 
reclined  the  fair  Cuhanos,  dressed  as  if 
for  an  evening  party  with  neck  decollete, 
bare  arms,  and  ears  and  bosom  flashing 
with  jewels.  The  reireta  is  Che  principal 
rendezvous  for  friends,  and  here  the 
ladies  hold  their  little  courts,  chatting 
with  the  gentlemen  surrounding  their 
carriages,  sipping  cool  ices  from  the  ad- 
jacent Cafe  Louvre,  flirting  their  Spanish 
fans  as  only  a  Cuban  woman  can,  never 
so  interested  however  in  their  companions 
as  to  prevent  their  great  black  eyes  from 
sending  quick  answering  glances  to  any- 
admiring  stranger,  who  lounges  under  the 
low  spreading  laurels. 

Seated  on  a 'chair  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  cents  to  its  owner,  I 
passed  the  next  two  hours  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  peculiarly  foreign  scene,  and 
so  ended  my  first  day  in  Havana*— a  day 
that  had  been  filled  up  with  pictures 
beautiful  to  the  sesnes,  but  none  so 
beautiful  as  this  closing  one  of  all.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  this  December 
as  I  sat  steeped  in  pleasure  under  the 
stately  palms  whose  shapely  crowns 
waved  in  the  soft  moonlight,  inhaling  the 
balmy  evening  air,  and  listening  to  the 
melodious  breathing  of  the  band. 

A.  D.  Mellick.  Jr. 


HIP-HAZARD    PAFEIi 


iv. — Nose. 
TTTHEX  a  person  starts  to  ride  a 
Y  y  hobby,  it  frequently,  if  not  usu- 
ally, results  like  a.  trick  scene  in  a  panto- 
mime, when,  pres?o /  the  rider  becomes 
the  ridden.  This  of  itself  would  not  be 
so  bad  were  it  not  that  the  late    hobbv 


equestrian  in  "  Hap-Hazard  Papers,"  has 
not  been  properly  trained  for  his  new 
sphere ;  so  instead  of  letting  the  hobby 
direct  him,  he  seizes  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  kicks  up  his  heels  and  runs  away. 
Or,  should  he  jog  along,  he  does  it  not 
quietly,    but  ever  and  anon,  to  tell  the 
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good-natured  passer-by  of  the  presence 
of  his  supreme  highness,  lie  utters  long 
and  loud  noises,  that  nave  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  any  other  earthly  noise,  unless 
indeed  it  be  wood-sawing,  magnified  and 
listened  to  with  a  very  capacious  ear 
trumpet. 

While  thus  the  danger  is  clearly  per- 
ceptible, yet,  having  rung  the  changes  on 
one  of  the  senses,  it  seems  hard  to  leave 
and  not  use  again  so  prolific  a  field,  even 
if  one  risks  the  liability  of  being  thought 
to  dine  exclusively  on  thistles.  And  we 
are,  perforce,  lead  to  some  reflections  on 
noses.  But  we  must  exercise  the  great- 
est care  about  it,  since  it  is  our  over- 
sensitive organ,  and  sometimes  an  ex- 
ceeding!)' sharp  one.  But  why  this  sen- 
sitiveness? v\Te  can  speak  in  glowing 
terms  (or  otherwise),  of  the  figure,  stature, 
eyes,  mouth,  teeth,  or  what  not  of  any 
belle  or  beau.  Nevertheless,  once  touch 
on  the  nose  and  commotion  ensues.  Per- 
haps some  light,  can  be  thrown  on  the 
subject,  by  the  remarks  of  those  whoever 
supposed  to  be  judges  of  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form.  These  tell  us  that  a 
nose  in  perfect  proportions  is  one  of  the 
rarest  articles  in  the  inventory  of  a 
beaut)*.  Indeed,  the  most  our  modern 
novelists  dare  say  of  their  heroine,  is  nez 
petroiisse. 

A  school  boy  might  write  {  that  a  nose 
is  a  very  useful  article — -he'd  be  Id  owed 
if  it  were  not,'  Perhaps  that  man  knows 
most  of  the  use  of  a  nose,  who  has  none  ; 
he  looks  as  if  he  might,  at  any  rate.  This 
question  of  utility  is  a  perplexing  one, 
and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  settled, 
were  it  not  for  my  friend,  the  student, 
who  has  become  so  used  to  reading  that 
he  endeavors  to  read  everything  he  sees, 
and  reason  out  the  why.  however  specious 
the  reasoning.  He.  having  been  con- 
sulted, became  interested  in  this  question, 
and  -rave  me  a  reverie  in  his  life  which 


he  thought,  in  part  at  last,  solves  the  dif- 
ficulty. Unfortunately,  perhaps,  he  wrote 
it  as  he  did,  since  I  wish  to  give  it  in  his 
own  words.  I  do  it,  however,  with  bet- 
ter grace,  since  1  know  it  cannot  in  the 
least  increase  his  self-esteem. 

And  the  Student,  full  of  wisdom, 

Full  of  wisdom  in  his  own  thought, 

Wandered  through  the  crowded  city, 

City  of  the  Lovely  Brothers. 

Philadelphia,  Lovely  Brothers. 

Wandered,  looking  ai  the  people, 

All  the  people  who  passed  by  him, 

Wondering,  if  ever  faces 

Told  of  thoughts  that  lay  behind  them, 

In  the  brains  that  lay  behind  th^m. 

Tir'd  at  last  of  his  wondering, 

Wanderiug  too  he  was  tired  of, 

He  into  a  street-car  entered, 

Where  the  people  ride  for  six  ceuts, 

Or  some  other  sum  of  money. 

In  the  box  he  dropped  his  ticket, 

Dropped  it  in  a  box  just  placed  there, 

To  receive  the  people's  ticket: 

Those  who  rode  upon  the  street-car. 

In  a  corner  he  was  seated. 

Seated  in  a  corner  was  he, 

Glanced  his  blue  eye  at  the  people,    . 

There  was  naught,  of  green  tint  in  it, 

Only  blue,  cerulean,  color, 

Of  the  shade  of  milk  and  water, 

Such  as  people  in  the  city 

Use,  perforce,  as  in  the  city 

Cows  are  not,  only  milkmen. 

Glanced  his  blue  eye  at  the  people, 

Who  were  sitting  all  around  him. 

Looked  he  at  their  noses  first  off. 

Some  were  Greek  and  some  were  B.oman, 

Some  were  neither  Greek  nor  Roman, 

Retrousse,  a  little  turned  up. 

Glancing,  skyward  were  their  noses, 

Skyward,  toward  the  bright  blue  heaven, 

Showing  where  their  thoughts  were  fixed. 

For  they  tell  us  that  the  features, 

Are  the  index  of  the  feelings. 

Truly  then  the  nose  is  pointer, 

Showing  what  the  mind  is  longing, 

And  again  tills  truth  is  told  us: 

Follow  close  this  little  organ 

And  we'll  end  our  journey  safely — 

Heavenward  then  they  are  going, 

Following  thus  this  upturned  organ. 


3  HO 
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v. — N  o's. 

Were  I  required  to  define  a  hero,  I 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  say — and 
perhaps  old  school  day  associations  would 
cause  me  to  commence  at  the  beginning, 
and  say — ci  H — e,  he,  r — o,  ro— 1  lero  : 
a  man  who  knows  when  properly  to  say 
no,  and  to  stick  to  it,"  There  is  a  doubt 
raised,  however,  that  were  this  definition 
to  be  adopted  by  some  future  lexicograph- 
er, there  would  many  of  that  noble  band 
sink  again  to  the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary 
humanity,  tempted  and  falling.  Of  course 
it  is  included  in  the  sen.se,  if  not  in  the 
words,  that  where  it  is  not  proper  to  say 
"no"  it  would  be  proper  to  say  uyes" 
and  stick  to  that  as  well. 

Many  people  say  "no,"  when  it  ought 
to  be  said,  it  is  true,  biitsayit  snappishly, 
as  if  [they  were  afraid  some  pleasant 
word  might  slip  out  unawares. 

Vvrere  I  asked  to  define  a  gentleman, 
the  thought  of  no  would  again  he  incorpor- 
ated, and  among  other  conditions  would 
be:.  "To  be  able  to  receive  the  most 
disagreeable  ''no'  imaginable  without  im- 
patience and  with  a  smile."  These  stand- 
ards may  be  high,  and  alas  !  few  if  any 
would  live  up  to  them  !  But  if  we  aim 
at  the  moon,  we  shall  take  a  higher  flight 
than  if  our  target  be  the  nearest  five-rail 
fence.  And  it  has  been  said  that  no  one 
ever  earnestly,  whole-spuledlv,  porsisting- 
ly  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of 
an  object  in  this  life,  but  that  he  attained 
to  it  in  a  degree  more  or  less  perfect. 
Perchance  the  true  hero  and  perfect  gen- 
tleman may  yet  cross  our  path  with  the 
ability  to  give  and  take  right  valiantly, 
yet  pleasantly  withal. 

vi. — Knows. 
The  day  of  men  of  cosmical  learning 
is  apparently  only  a  thing  of  [ho  past- 
No  Admiral  Chrich ton  will  probably  over 
appear  again  to  play  his  part  in  the  drama 
of  the   world's  events,  either   in' this  or 


any  succeeding  act.  Arid  there  is  ample 
reason  to  explain  this  without  falling  back- 
on  the  good  old  times,  when  there  were 
men  of  giant  intellect,  after  the  manner 
of  some.  It  is  not  that  mental  develop- 
ment has  ai  all  decreased;  rather  has  It 
increased,  keeping  step  with  the  rapid 
strides  of  all  else  culturahle.  Wherein 
then  lies  the  reason?  Simply  in  an  ap- 
plication of  the  multiplication  table. 
Given  twelve  men  of  only  ordinary  abili7 
ty,  each  working  ardently  in  various  fields 
of  knowledge  :  one  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  might  by  extraordinary  endeavors 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
labors  of  the  twelve.  But  let  twelve 
other  men.  still  of  ordinary  ability, 
take  up  the  work  where  their  predeces- 
sors would  leave  off,  while  they  in  their 
sphere  would  find  little  trouble  in  the  first 
place  to  review  the  former  work  and  carry 
it  on  with  accelerated  pace,  yet  a  single 
man,  no  matter  how  great  his  mental 
powers,  would  find  it  an  enormous  task 
to  get  over  the  work  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration, before  he  would  be  ready  to  start 
even  with  his  compeers. 

But,  as  is  never  the  truth,  grant  twice 
or  thrice  twelve  men,  each  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  aanaint  of  knowledge  :  let  them 
inci-ea.se  the  number  of  sub-divisions  of 
Science  (in  its  broadest  sense)  :  let  this 
be  kept  up  fov  several  generations — and 
we  have  the  Universal  Genius  plodding 
on  in  the  once  two  is  two,  once  three  is 
three,  or,  at  most,  twice  two  is  four, 
course;  while  ordinary  knowledge  rattles 
oil  in  the  twelve  times  one,  twelve  times 
two,  etc.,  manner,  and  as  soon  could  we 
expect  a  youth  to  reach  the  same  product 
in  the  same  time  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  table  as  another  running  through  the 
twelves,  as  to  find  a  single  mind  able  to 
circle  \\\o  whole  found  of  Science: 

The  present  age  is  truly  One  of  special- 
ities, and  that  man  will  become  the 
most  cultured  who,  while  lie  works  in  his 
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own  field  of  knowledge,  does  not  think 
his  own  roses  perfume  the  world  alone, 
but  enjoys  the  bouquets  gathered  from 
his  neighbors'  gardens,  and  knows  the 
name  of  the  flowers,  however  little  he 
may  be   acquainted   with   their   mode  of 


growth. 


vir. 


"Pick  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care, 
Fashioned- so  sleuderly, 

Young  and  so  fair." 

Fashoned  so  slenderly  ? 
Yes,  by  her  stays, 


Crushed  then  unbendingly 
By  Fashion's  ways. 

Young  and  so  fair  of  her  ? 

Look  if  you  will 
Here  at  the  hair  of  her — 

Young  is  she  still? 

Well,  old  and  so  fair  there  ? 

Look  where  these  stains 
On  the  check  declare  then 

Kongo's  domains. 

Yet  lift  her  tenderly, 

Treat  her  with  care, 
Fashioned  too  slenderly 

Rude  shocks  to  bear. 


ZEE. 


AN    ARKANSAS    TOUR 


BY  RAIL  from  New  York  to  Cairo 
\yM  the  initiatory  movement  in  a 
Southern  pleasure  tour,  made  in  the  event- 
ful year  of  '65.  Before  reaching  Cairo 
I  fell  in  with  two  fellow-Jerseymen, 
bound  likewise  on  a  tour  of  observation 
Southward.  The  great  Mississippi  was 
the  first  topic  we  conversed  upon,  after 
we  disposed  of  Jersey.  To  embark  upon 
its  turbid  current  in  one  of  the  floating 
palaces  which  have  so  often  been  described 
by  tourists,  was  a  novelty  in  near  antici- 
pation. The  War  of  the  Rebellion  hav- 
ing just  drawn  to  a  close,  and  a  hospitable 
reception  from  our  Southern  brethren  not 
being  counted  on  for  such  u  Yankee  Mud- 
sills "  as  my  companions.,  who  were  well- 
to  do  Monmouth  County  fanners  ;  and  my 
status  being  considered  much  worse,  from 
having  been  at  one  time  an  invader  of 
the  sacred  soil,  we  enjoyed  a  more  pleas- 
ureable  excitement  than  the  same  travel 
would  furnish  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  crowded  sleeping  car  destined  for 
Cairo,  were  several  river  men  hailing 
from  St.  Louis.  Navigation  was  closed 
above  Cairo,  and  they  were  going  down 
to  their  boats.  From  them  we  learned 
TT 


that  the  "  magnificent  and  palatial  steamer, 
Lady  Gay,"  of  the  Atlantic  and  Missis- 
sippi Steamship  Company,  would  posi- 
tively leave  Cairo  for  Memphis.  Yicks- 
burg,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  morning 
of  our  arrival.  This  gratifying  news  was 
hailed  with  delight.  My  companions 
were  my  seniors  by  many  years,  but  they 
seemed  as  excitable  as  children  entering 
on  a  holiday.  I  suppose  the  trip  was  a 
holiday  to  them — the  first  of  any  account 
they  had  enjoyed  for  many  years — and 
they  felt  it  to  be  so.  It  was  reluc- 
tantly that  they  went  to  bed.  Sleeping 
restlessly,  sometime  after  midnight,  while 
awake  between  naps,  I  heard  one  of  them 
talking  in  his  sleep,  and  addressing  His 
friend.  He  was  evidently  pointing  out 
the  special  objects  of  interest  on  the  river. 
Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat, 
in  the  bkmdest  of  tones  and  with  an  ap-, 
propriate  gesture,  he  exclaimed,  "  There, 
sir,  is  a  whale."  New  John  did  not  en- 
joy jokes,  especially  detesting  those  at 
his  own  expense.  Consequently  ho  was 
destined  to  hear  about  that  whale  for 
many  days.  It  was  served  up  to  him  in 
every   imaginable   shape, — whale    steaks 
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being  offered  to  him  at  dinner,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  ways  was  the  poor  fellow 
annoyed  until  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  subject.  He  declared  his  miserable 
condition  (in  regard  to  whales),  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
confidentially  informed  me  that  his  friend 
was  a  good  fellow  in  a  general  sense,  but 
on  this  particular  subject  was  acting  ''like 
a  confounded  fool."  As  to  his  sad  experi- 
ence being  unsurpassed  in  history.  I,  of 
course,  immediately  held  out  for  his  com- 
fort the  experience  of  the  Prophet  Jonah, 
but  he  left  before  I  could  conclude  my 
sympathetic  response,  muttering  some- 
thing not  very  complimentary  about  his 
friends,  and  decidedly  uncomplimentary 
about  the  aforesaid  prophet.  He  will. 
doubtless,  ever  regard  his  trip  on  the 
Mississippi  as  a  whaling  voyage. 

Cairo,  low,  Sat,  muddy,  dirty  Cairo,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  To 
stand  on  the  levee,  where  all  the  River 
business  of  the  city  is  conducted,  and  see 
the  sun  rise  up  from  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Father  of  Waters  near  the  point 
where  the  Ohio  loses  its  identity  in  and 
becomes  one  with  it,  was  to  me  a  puz- 
zling sight.  Geography  had  never  in- 
formed me  that  the  Ohio  emptied  into  the 
Mississippi  jloicvun  mutk-eastt rhj%  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  otherwise.  But  to 
study  the  points  of  the  compass  was  a 
task  abandoned  with  disgust  after  a  few 
days'  travel  on  the  Great  River.  The 
Mississippi,  in  passing  Cairo,  runs  nearly 
East;  consequently,  standing  on  the  Ohio 
River  bank,  which  is  tiie  only  levee  for 
loading  and  unloading  boats,  the  Ohio 
also,  contrary  to  preconceived  opinion, 
runs  nearly  East,  or  East- by-South. 
After  breakfasting  at  the  St.  Charles  Ho- 
tel, we  engaged  passage  On  tin-  famous 
Lady  Gay.  Tin-  fine  steamer,  Great 
Republic,  the  James  Howard,  and  other 
popular  favorites  of  the  present  day,  were 
not    built.     Our  fccraft   was    probably  as 


large  and  fine  us  any  other  plying  the 
Western  waters  at  that  time.  Her  im- 
mense saloon,  running  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  her  upper  deck,  was  handsomely 
furnished.  flea-  state-rooms,  pantries, 
bar,  barber-shop,  wash-rooms,  etc,  were 
faultlessly  complete.  Velvet  carpets, 
richly  upholstered  sofas  and  chairs,  piano, 
chandeliers,  mirrors,  soft  beds,  attentive 
waiters,  good  fare,  pleasant  company  and 
apparently  efficient  officers — all  conspired 
to  make  us  feel  at  home.  The  steward 
and  cabin  crew  were  colored.  A  string 
band  was  organized  from  their  number, 
and  every  evening  after  supper  they 
came  into  the  cabin  to  furnish  music  for 
those  disposed  to  dance.  Later  in  the 
evening,  after  the  curtains,  which  sepa- 
rate the  after  or  ladies'  cabin  from  the 
forward  cabin,  had  been  drawn,  many 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  cards.  Euchre 
and  draw  poker  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
games.  There  was  very  little  gambling 
i"'>r  money,  it  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  boat ;  but  playing  for  drinks  and 
segars  was  customary.  Very  industrious 
in  playing  were  the  majority  of  the  male 
passengers,  and  correspondingly  busy  was 
the  bar-tender.  The  sociability  of  the 
passengers  was  somewhat  remarkable 
considering  the  materia^  the  times,  and 
the  section  of  the  country.  More  than 
two-thirds  were  Southerners,  repre- 
senting various  peculiarities  and  types. 
A  ibw  of  them  were  intelligent,  appa- 
rently refined,  and  disposed  to  be  agre- 
able ;  but  many  were  unrefined  and 
disagreeable.  There  were  the  ex-Con- 
federate Colonel  and  the  ex- Bushwhacker, 
the  gentleman  and  the  rowdy,  a  sprink- 
ling of  cotton-planters  and  a  (cw  profes- 
sional gamblers.  Of  strictly  Northern 
men  there  were,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen,  including  our  party;  unless, 
possibly,  there  were  some  so  prudently 
non-cent  mittal  and  quiet  as  to  escape 
notice.     A  half  dozen    English    tourists, 
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rather  reserved  and  snobbish,  the  inevi 
table  commercial  traveler,  and  some  non- 
descripts, complete  the  passenger  inven- 
torv.  -  The  ''wooding  up''  at  night  by 
the  glare  of  the  light  wood  torches  was  a 
highly  picturesque  and  novel  scene, 
which  would  be  well  worth  describing 
had  it  not  been  frequently  spoken  of  by 
others.  In  going  down  the  River,  it  is 
necessary  for  e\'i"ry  boat  to  "round  to" 
in  making  a  landing,  on  account  of  the 
swiftness  of  the  current.  Consequently, 
at  every  landing  boats  lay  with  their  bows 
up  stream.  Whenever  a  boat  is  hailed 
from  the  bank,  if  a  landing  can  possibly 
be  made,  and  if  only  one  passenger 
wauls  to  board  her,  she  will  "round  to," 
the  deck  hands  will  shove  out  the  stage 
to  the  bank,  and  with  but  trifling  delay 
the  voyage  will  be  resumed.  In  landing 
at  an}'  town,  the  deckhands,  ranging 
themselves  on  the  Cotton  bales  piled  on 
the  lower  deck  near  the  jack-staff,  sing  a 
monotonous  negro  refrain,  which  is  only 
concluded  when  it  is  time  to  cast  lines  to 
make  fast.  Bales,  boxes,  castings,  wag- 
ons, and  all  sorts  oi'  freight  are  carried  on 
and  oil'  the  boat  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
negroes,  who  are  called  ."  roustabouts." 
Plenty  of  them  stand  waiting  at  all  the 
important  ports  ready  i'ov  an  engagement, 
working  -at  a  stipulated  price  per  hour. 
The  mate  takes  them  in  charge,  and  they 
stand  a  great  deal  of  abuse  from  him 
with  the  greatest  equanimity.  One  of  the 
principal  qualifications  of  a  mate  is  to 
know  how  to  swear.  If  there  is  any  art 
in  swearing,  that  art  can  be  only  perfectly 
p.cquired  from  a  steamboat  mate.  A.  lot 
of  mules  were  to  be  taken  on  board  at 
one  of  the  landings,  and  one  of  the  lot 
proved  as  provokingly  refractory  as  a 
mule  only  knows  how  to  be.  Beatings 
and  cursings  availed  not.  He  stood  back 
on  the  levee  with  feet  braced,  and  ears 
thrown  back,  immovable  as  a  rock.  The 
Rev.   Doctor   E.,  our    fellow    passeuger, 


was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  hor- 
rible profanity  of  the  mate  and  his  cruelty 
to  a  poor  beast.  But  the  boat  was  being 
delayed,  and  as  all  the  passengers  were 
anxious  to  reach  their  destination,  there 
was  little  sympathy  expressed  for  the 
mule  by  others.  One  old  gentleman  of  a 
deacon-like  aspect,  who  had  been  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  Doctor  and 
piously  sedate  in  his  presence,  sympa- 
thizing with  him  in  his  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence at  the  profanity  and  cruelty  of 
the  mate  and  crew,  began  at  last  to 
chafe  also  at  the  delay.  At  last  his 
stock  of  patience  became  exhausted,  and, 
nimble  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  ex- 
claimed: u  Excuse  my  sentiments,  Doc- 
tor, it  is  indeed  shocking,  but — but — d — n 
a  mule  anyhow !  "  and  abruptly  leaving 
the  Doctor's  side,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  he  found  comfort  in  more 
congenial  society  than  that  of  a  clergy- 
man who  would  not  excuse  the  cursing  of 
a  refractory  mule.  There  is  no  use  in 
any  mule  trying  to  outwit  a  steamboat 
mate  by  sheer  obstinacy.  A.  long  rope 
was  attached  to  the  capstan  and  the  end 
tied  around  the  mule's  neck.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  that  mule  came  aboard 
tile  boat,  but.  not  before  more  than  one 
passenger  laid  come  to  agree  in  sentiment 
if  not  in  language  with  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
deacon -like  friend. 

In  our  passage  to  Memphis,  where  T 
parted  from  my  Jersey  friends,  very  little 
of  interest  occurred.  A  feeling  seemed 
to  prevail  that  it  was  best  not  to  discuss 
the  events  of  the  War,  and  political  sub- 
jects w  ere  avoided.  A  young  man,  going- 
down  to  Mississippi  to  buy  a  cotton  plan- 
tation, who  was  very  pleasant,  mlkntive, 
and  of  decided  Union  sentiments,  in  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  a  private  conversation, 
told  me  he  was  a,  graduate  oi'  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  strictly  cautioned  me  not  to 
mention  it.  Had  it  been  known,  not  a 
Southerner  would   have  spoken   to  him. 
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eaten  at  the  same  table  with  him,  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  him  except  to  insult 
him,  and  that  they  would  not  do  unless 
sure  he  was  unarmed.  This  was  his  state- 
ment. \\Te  fraternized  with  any  who 
seemed  congenial,  and  a  wealthy  Tennes- 
see cotton-planter,  an  ex-Con  federate 
Major,  was  almost  constantly  with  us,  the 
association  being  mutually  agreeable. 
His  political  opinions  we  could  respect, 
as  he -respected  ours,  and  we  frankly  in- 
terchanged views.  Having  been  liberally 
educated  at  a  Northern  College,  and  hav- 
ing lived  long  enough  at  the  North  to  be 
able  to  estimate  correctly  Northern  char- 
acter and  Northern  strength,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  Southern  cause  being- 
lost,  and  its  corner-stone  utterly  destroyed. 
Emancipation  lost  him  many  slaves,  but 
he  had  expected  it  as  a  war  measure  at 
the  very  outbreak,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
was  a  most  justifiable  act.  The  most 
bitter  opponent  of  the  North  we  encoun- 
tered on  this  trip  was  an  Englishman,  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis.  Although  gentle- 
manly, it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  all 
Northerners  in  his  estimation  were  des- 
picable "Yankees."  The  slaveholding 
Southern  planter  was  to  him  the  true  type 
of  a  nobleman,  the  America!!  aristocrat, 
the  counterpart  of  the  noble  English  lord 
whose  shoes  he  felt  unworthy  to  untie. 
/  He  cursed  the  Hutch  for  taking  Camp 
Jackson  at  St.  Louis,  and  made  himself 
quite  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
he  had  doubtless  never  placed  himself  in 
a  position  to  serve  before.  By  chance 
J  met  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
this  gentleman  about  a  year  after- 
wards, whilst  residing  in  St.  Louis,  and 
learned  something  of  his  War  record. 
He  had  gone  to  Camp  Jackson,  ostensi- 
bly as  a  spectator — a  sympathizing  spec- 
tator— hoping  to  see  the  Hutch  repulsed. 
During  the  uielee,  while  trying  to  run 
away  from  the  Dutch,  he  received  a  few 
scattering    shots,    which    prevented    him 


from  sitting  down  for  a  month.  So  much 
for  his  record.  He  never  took  up  arms  to 
defend  the  cause  he  so  loudly  advocated. 
A  fire  in  the  rear  always  demoralizes 
the  enemy,  and  unfortunately  for  this 
particular  enemy  he  became  demoralized 
at  the  commencement  of  the  strife. 

The  scenery  from  Cairo  to  Memphis  is 
not  worth  the  mention.  Sometimes  there 
are  bluffs  bordering  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  river,  but  usually  it  passes  be" 
tween  low  banks  covered  with  decaying 
forests.  Low,  flat  islands  and  sand  bars 
are  quite  numerous.  Nor  is  the  scenery 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  likely  to  inspire 
any  poetic  fancies,  unless,  perchance,  we 
visit  the  bayous  and  lagoons  lying  in- 
dead  silence  under  the  overarching  cy- 
press and  sycamore,  whose  branches, 
hung  with  climbing  mosses,  are  like  fes- 
tooned curtains  shutting  out  all  the  world 
from  view,  and  struggling  hard  to  hide 
the  sky.  Here,  even  at  midsummer's 
high  noon,  we  are  not  oppressed  by  the 
sun,  but  a  modified  light  seems  to  invite 
to  drowsy  indolence  and  repose.  Meek- 
er's celebrated  picture  of  the  scene  on  the 
Atchafalaya,  true  to  Nature,  and  so  fit- 
tingly adapted  to  the  world-known  words 
of  a  well-known  poet  should,  however,  fur- 
nish as  much,  or  more  pleasure  than  the 
reality ;  not  that  the  painted  scene  sur- 
passes reality,  but  that  the  reality  is  of 
value  only  as  appealing  to  the  mere  sense 
of  sight,  and  that  under  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  Think  not  to  have  your  canoe 
drift  away  from  the  world,  floating  yon 
with  languid  indolence  into  a  lake  of  en- 
enchantment,  to  dream  perchance,  of 
"  Mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotu3  eaters." 
Nay,  nay.  Mosquitos,  sand  flies,  gnats, 
alligators-— anything  but  u  ?0fc«s-eaters " 
will  you  dream  of,  if  you  attempt  a  siesta 
in  these  poetic  retreats. 

But  we  are  traveling  slowly.  All  that 
you  could  expect  of  a  thorough-bred 
Southern    town  we  found    in    Memphis. 
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The  levee  was  in  a  horrible  conditon,  be- 
in^"  for  the  most  part  uu paved,  and  as  soft 
and  muddy  us  a  Virginia  road  after  a  rain. 
The  Gayose  House  was  at  that  time  the 
best  Hotel.  It  was  extremely  dirty,  but 
■was  well  kept  for  a  Southern  hotel.  The 
table  was  good,  the  rooms  were  commo- 
dious, but  there  was  something  slip-shod 
and  slovenly  in  the  general  appearance 
of  things.  To  take  a.  bath  for  the  first 
time  in  the  bathing-rooms  of  the  house  is 
a  "great  undertaking,  and  <{uite  shocking 
to  foolish  prejudices  in  favor  of  pure 
water.  You  will  hesitate  a  long  time  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  tub  of  muddy  fluid. 
The  water,  coming  from  the  river,"  is  at 
times  thick  with  mud,  and  is  never  clear. 
We  drink  it  with  disgust.  Too  careless 
and  indifferent  to  provide  themselves  with 
settling-tanks  for  a  thing  of  so  little  use 
to  them  as  pure  water,  the  traveler  who 
feels  the  need  of  it  is  referred  to  the  sa- 
loon where  it  is  kept  merely  as  being 
more  ornamental  than  the  ordinary.  It 
is  not  kept  because  whiskey  and  muddy 
water  offend  the  taste  of  the  average 
Memphian.  No;  whiskey  and  clear 
water  are  likewise  at  a  discount,  "  Whis- 
key  straight,"  and  a  little,  clear,  filtered 
water  to  look  at  is  all  he  asks.  But  much 
as  I  detested  the  water  of  the  Mississippi; 
when  first  compelled  to  use  ft,  after  seve- 
ral years  of  trial  I  must  now  bear  test! 
mony  in  its  favor.  When  no  pains  are 
taken  to  purify  it,  it  must  be  disgusting 
in  tfca  extreme  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  fluid  in  its  purity.  But  with  settling- 
tanks  in  the  house,  or,  what  is  better, 
settling  reservoirs  for  the  city,  and,  if 
you  choose,  a  filter  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  health- 
ful as  any,  and  far  superior  to  well  water. 
Memphis  is  beautifully  located  and  well 
laid  out.  The  public  square  is  a  most  at- 
tractive spot  This  little  park  is  full  of 
tame  squirrels,  whose  gambols  never 
cease  to  delight   the  juvenile  population. 


and  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
stranger.  The  Jackson  monument  iu 
this  square  is  not  particularly  imposing  as 
a  work  of  art,  but  is  worthy  of  mention 
from  the  fact  that  a  memorable  sentence 
inscribed  among  others  on  the  shaft  was 
defaced  and  partially  obliterated  by  some 
of  the  citizens  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion. "The  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved,"  carved  on  the  monument  of 
this  great  man  of  Tennessee,  was  cer- 
tainly most  distasteful  to  those  who  were 
trying  to  destroy  the  Union.  I  was  only 
surprised  that  Jackson's  head  was  not 
knocked  off,  for  his  having  uttered  that 
patriotic  sentiment,  or,  rather,  that  the 
whole  concern  vras  not  dragged  down 
into  the  river.  The  magnolias  and  other 
trees  are  beautiful,  and  the  park  well 
kept.  A  butternut  stranger  from  the  in- 
terior, who  was  probably  enjoying  his  first 
visit  to  Memphis,  came  up  while  I  was 
looking  at  the  Jackson  monument,  and 
asked  me  if  ''old  Gineral  Jacksuii  was 
buried  thar."  .  A  fire  occurred  after 
dinner,  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival. 
The  delay  of  the  firemen  in  getting  ready 
was  provoking  to  witness,  but  after  get- 
ting a  start  from  the  engine-house,  to 
hear  the  shouting  and  cursing,  to  see  the 
engines  stuck  fast  in  the  muddy  streets. 
and  all  the  exciting  incidents  connected 
therewith,  was  indeed  ludicrous.  The 
immense  negro  population  was  out  in 
force,  and  so  nicely  shaded  in  color  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  white 
race  ended  and  the  negro  race  began. 
We  went  to  the  fire,  of  course — a  large 
brick  warehouse  burning  to  the  ground 
while  the  engines  were  getting  into  po- 
sition. The  crowd  was  immense.  The 
roof  of  every  shed  and  convenient  house 
was  occupied  by  spectators.  1  had  no 
sooner  n  ached  the  nearest  point  to  the 
(ire  that  any  spectator  would  care  to  oc- 
cupy, when  the  cry  of  "Powder!  "  was 
raised,  and  the  surging  mass  of  humanity, 
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panic-stricken,  commenced  their  flight. 
Even  the  firemen  deserted  -their  posts  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  imminent  explosion. 
So  great  was  the  panic  that  people  were 
jumping  from  the  roofs  of  such  buildings 
as  were  not  too  high.  As  I  started  at 
my  best  speed  down  the  nearest  alley,  a 
well-dressed  young  gentleman  sprang 
from  the  roof  of  a  shed,  and  just  in  time 
to  alight  on  my  head  if  one  or  the 
other  of  us  did  not  stop.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  expect  him  to  stop  while  fly- 
ing in  the  air,  and  as  my  own  momentum 
was  too  great,  and  the  mud  rather  to  thin 
to  make  an  agreeable  resting  place.  \  in- 
tercepted and  diverted  the  course  of  his 


flight  by  a  sudden  push  with  hands  and 
head.  Jumping  over  his  prostrate  form 
sprawling  in  the  soft  mud,  without  stop- 
ping to  apologize  or  receive  a  maledic- 
tion, I  hastened  on,  reflecting,  and  per- 
haps moralizing  on  the  ups  and  downs  of 
lite:  how  narrowly  I  had  escaped  one  of 
the  do-.vns,  and  how  often  it  is  that  we 
escape  a  downfall  at  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  some  one  else. 

At  night  I  parted  company  with  my. 
traveling  companions,  who  resumed  their 
trip  on  the  Lad\-  Gay.  I  wished  them 
}><>a  voyage,,  and  the  next  morning  em- 
barked on  the  Commercial,  a  boat  run- 
ning in  the  White  River  trade: 

R.    R.    HONEYVAN. 
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]ry  AFTI3T    MEETINGS    had   been 
[3      started    here    long    previous    to 
1798.     Ten  years  before  the  first  gun  of 

the  Revolution  startled  our  land  the   lot 


[*Tue  following  is  the  historical  portion  of  a 
"Memorial  Sernioa"  preached  in  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Flemiagton  on  it-  Seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary, June  19th,  1S13,  by  ihe  pastor,  Rev,, 
T.  E.  Vassar.  The  text  was,  p>alm  xx :  •">.— 
"  in  the  Qarne  of  owf  God  we  wm  sot  up  our 
banners."  The  fore  part  of  the  discourse  was 
devoted  to  the  =tat<  ment  and  elucidation  of 
'"three  or  four  fundamci  feal  principles  of  which 
Baptists  were  onee  the  exclusive  champions, 
and  sonic  of  which  they  alone  liold  still,  which 
were  affirmed  with  special  emphasis  in  the 
founding1  of  this" — the  Flemington  Baptist — 
"Church."  vizi —  -First.  Liberty  in  matters 
of  faith  and  worship  the  right  of  every  man. 
Second,  ffeat  nothing  but  a  personal  faith  en- 
titled any  soul  to  a  single  privilege  of  Chrises 
Church,  oc  could  give  it  any  sort  of  a  place  in 
the  Lord's  visible  household.  Third,  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord'-  house  uot  to  be  tampered 
with  ehm  r  in  their  order  or  their  form 
Fourth,  That  a  properly  constituted  Church 
was  an  organization  complete  in  itself  and  inde- 
pendent of  every  other.'' — Ed.] 


now  covered  by  this  building  was  given 
for  a  meeting-house  of  our  faith.  Hope- 
well and  Kingwood,  the  nearest  churches; 
of  our  order,  then  had  been  in  existence, 
one  sixty,  and  the  other  thirty  years,  and 
by  both  of  them  this  tield  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  out-station,  and  so  occasion- 
ally supplied  with  the  preached  word. 
The  first  place  of  worship  (the  frame  of 
which  still  stands  in  sight  of  this  spot) 
was  erected  in  17G6.  Ten  years  later 
patriot  soldiers  used  it  as  a  barrack,  the 
marks  of  their  guns  being  visible  on  the 
rough  floor  till  it  was  moved  off  and  put 
to  other  use.  With  some  irregularity  and 
under  some  peculiar  discouragements, 
services  were  maintained  here  for  thirty 
years.  How  many  from  this  community 
were  during  these  years  baptized  into  the 
fellowship  of  adjacent  churches  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining;  the  number 
however,  probably,  was  small,  for  this 
period  was  not  a  harvest  season  in  any 
of  the  churches  of  our  land.  At  all 
events,  when  the  time  arrived  for  consti- 
tuting this   Church,  only  nine  members 
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came  from  Hopewell  and  Kingwood 
These,  with  six  others,  who  had  recently 
been  baptized,  seventy-five  years  ago 
to-day  were  recognized  as  an  independ- 
ent Church.  Over  these  pioneer  disciples 
the  grave  has  closed.  Is  it  a  mere  con 
ceit,  however,  to  think  they  are  with  us 
this  hour?  As  the  Northern  warrior 
imagined  that  the  shades  of  his  ancestors 
en  me  round  him  on  tin.-  eve  of  battle,  so 
the  holy  dead,  into  whose  labors  we 
enter,  we  can  almost  believe  hover  a  bent 
us  as  we  keep  this  glad  jubilee. 

An  organization  effected,  a  place  of 
worship  provided,  and  a  pastor  already 
on  the  ground,  with  some  degree  of  hope- 
fulness the  new  body  girded  on  its  duties. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ewing,  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Hopewell,  who  has  •  grand  children 
with  us  still,  had  for  some  time  supplied 
the  pulpit  here,  and  aided  in  the  recognition 
services  on  this  June  day  of  1798;  but 
Rev.  Garner  A.  Hunt  was  at  this  date  the 
preacher,  and  so  must  be  reckoned  first 
in  the  pastoral  line.  During  the  five  fol- 
lowing years  he  baptized  fifty  into  this 
fold,  and  then,  in    the   Fall  of    1803,   he 


d    his    charge. 


Three    months 


later,  James  McLaughlin  was  invited  by 
a  joint  call  from  this  and  the  Kingwood 
Church  to  lead  the  two  docks.  The 
records  of  these  years  are  very  meagre, 
and  we  have  no  one  left  whose  memory 
reaches  over  them.  On  this  shepherd 
and  his  flock  the  gates  of  God  have 
closed,  so  that  all  we  know  of  his  five 
years'  stay  is  the  entry  on  a  little  book, 
yellow  and  worn  with  age,  that  he  wel- 
comed twenty-five  converts  into  the 
Church.  A  year  of  destitution  now  fol- 
lowed, and  then  One  Dr.  Daniel  Sweeny 
for  six  months  Idled  the  desk.  The  im- 
perfect memoranda  of  these  meuths 
vvould  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  about  the  call 
given  him  and  his  response,  and  so  at 
the  end  of  the  half  year  it  was   deemed 


best  on  both  sides  that  the  relation 
should  be  dissolved.  Now  occurred 
quite  an  interval  before  the  vacancy  was 
filled. 

At  a.  business  meeting,  held  February 
1st,  18 1.2,  Charles  Bartolette,  oi  Lower 
Dublin,  Pennsylvania,  was  invited  to 
this  field  lor  a  single  year,  and  on  the 
11th  of  the  following  May  was-ordainod. 
That  year  was  lengthened  to  thirty -four 
— double  the  period  any  one  else  has 
had  the  pastoral  charge.  Though  the 
Church  had  now  been  in  existence 
fourteen  years,  its  membership  was  only 
about  seventy,  and  in  settling  Mr,  Barto- 
lette only  two  hundred  dollars  were 
pledged  as  salary;  proof  this  that  it  was 
the  d\iy  of  small  things  with  the  Baptist 
brotherhood  in  Amwell.  But  brighter 
days  were  coming. 

In  18 IS  the  Church  had  so  increased 
in  strength  as  to  be  able  to  send  out  its 
first  colon)';  so  in  July  of  that  year 
fourteen  were  dismissed  to  Sandy  Ridge, 
where  the  previous  season  a  meeting- 
house had  been  built.  By  a  formal 
agreement  the  mother  church  relinquish- 
ed the  pastor's  services  one-half  the 
time,  that  the  new  band  might  share  his 
watchful  care  and  teaching,  and  lor  four- 
teen years  he  divided  his  labors  between 
the  two,  in  both  successful  and  beloved. 
In  1832  the  interest  here  had  become  so 
established,  and  had  spread  out  so  wide, 
as  to  demand  a  pastor's  entire  time  and 
work.  Accordingly,  the  charge  at  the 
Ridge  was  turned  over  to  other  hands. 
Although  no  great  additions  had  at  any 
one  time  been  made  to  this  Church  up 
to  this  date,  the  register  shows  a  solid, 
steady  growth,  and  in  LS36,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  body,  the  time  had  come 
when  a  new  bouse  of  worship  was  an 
imperative  demand.  Action  correspond- 
ing with  that  conviction  was  at  once 
taken,  and,  leaving  the  old,  barn-like 
structure  where  two  generations  had  kept 
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holy  time,  a  sanctuary  was  reared,  reck- 
oned then  equal  to  any  in  this  region. 
It  was  just  the  size  of  our  present  chapel, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  as  commodious 
•as  would  ever  be  required.  Within  two 
years  after  entering  it  there  fell  on  this 
Church  one  of  the  most  gracious  revival 
seasons  it  has  ever  known.  In  its 
present  influences,  quiet,  impressive, 
pervading,  might}",  in  its  subsequent  re- 
sults yielding  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  and  thirty  years,  fruit  in  the 
character  of  faithful  men,  this  awakening 
must  probably  be  considered  as  taking 
the  precedence  of  any  enjoyed  before  or 
since.  How  some  of  you  will  recall  this 
visitation!  flow  deep  the  blessedness 
it  will  stir  as  reviewed  from  Heaven.  O 
for  its  repetition  !  One  hundred  during 
it  were  gathered  into  this  fold.  Fifty- 
four  on  a  single  Sabbath  were  welcomed 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

The  next  largest  addition  made  at  a 
single  time  was  on  the  iirst  daw  of  May, 
1S64,  when  forty-eight  received  the  hand 
of  fellowship  together.  Just  before  this 
ingathering  of  1838,  a  second  branch 
went  off  from  the  old  stock  and  rooted 
down  at  YVertsville.  Eight  years  longer 
brother  Bartolette  toiled  \mm  this  field, 
and  then,  in  April  184  0,  he  resigned  his 
trust,  having  baptized  more  than  four 
hundred  during  his  stay.  The  feeble 
band  he  found  here  in  LS12  had  mean- 
while grown  into  an  influential  and  pros- 
perous Church,  and  that  fact  is  all  that 
need  be  mentioned  in  his  praise.  Sud- 
denly called  a  few  years  later  to  die,  he 
laid  his  gray  hairs  on  the  pillow  of  death 
peacefully,  and  devout  men  buried  him 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Sandy  Ridge 
Church,  which  he  had  helped  to  plant 
and  foster  '-in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  j oy ft 1 1  r e s u r re c t ion." 

Clarence  W.  Mulford,  who  had  aided 
largely  in  what  is  still  called  "  the  great 
revival,"  and.  whose  acceptable  services 


had  never  beeu  forgotten,  was  turned 
toward  as  the  man  to  take  up  and  carry 
forward  the  pastor's  work.     In   the    Fall 

of  1846,  responding  to  a  cordial  call,  he 

commenced  his  ministry,  and  in   Decem- 

.  ber  ho  was  installed.     In  the  providence 

of  Cod  however,  it  had  been  ordered  that 
this  ministry  should  be  short.  Through 
nearly  all  of  it  a  season'  of  refreshing 
ran,  but  the  willing  soul  of  the  workmam 
was  over-estimating  the  strength  of  the 
body  that  housed  it.  After  two  and  a 
half  years  of  labor,  it  became  evident, 
that  he  must  have  rest,  A  three  months' 
furlough  was  cheerfully  granted,  but  at 
its  expiration  there  were  no  indications 
of  returning  vigor;  so,  very  reluctantly, 
his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he 
vent  hence,  hoping  that  amid  other 
scenes  his  shattered  constitution  might 
be  sufficiently  repaired  to  continue  him 
at  the  work  he  loved.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  after  a  brief  absence, 
he  rerumed  to  this  neighborhood,  prac- 
ticed successfully  for  several  years  in 
another  profession,  served  t!m  ■  Church 
faithfully  as  a  private  member,  and  then 
laid  off  the  pilgrim's  sandals  and  went 
up  to  get  the  overcomer's  crown.  Hard 
by  tile  spot  where  often  he  warned  and 
testified,  and  amid  not  a  few  who  saving- 
ly heard  the  Gospel  from  his  lips,  he 
waits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Seventy-seven  were  baptized  by  him,  an 
average  of  thirty  a  year, 

September  6th,  1849,  Levi  G.  Beck 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  a  third  colon}7  of  thirty- 
nine  members  went  out  to  constitute  the 
Church  at  Cherry  ville.  This  draff,  though 
heavier  than  any  other  made  on  the 
Church,  did  not  permanently  weaken  it. 
Parting  from  members  efficient  and  well- 
beloved,  others  came  in  to  lill  their  places 
and  push  on  their  work.  Brother  Beck's 
ministry  covered  something  less  than 
two  years,  and,  though  not  characterized 
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by  any  extensive  work  of  grace,  was  not 
devoid  either  of  hard  labor  or  happy  re- 
sults. While  not  in  any  largo  sense  a 
reaper  on  this  field,  seed  it  is  believed 
was  sown  that  even  at  this  distant  day 
is  bearing  fruit.  In  1S51  this  union  was 
sundered  and  with  mutual  benedictions 
pastor  and  people  drifted  apart. 

The  same  Spring  Thomas  Swain  was 
called  to  the  empty  place,  "Entering  im- 
mediately on  his  labors,  his  term  of 
service  ran  over  a  larger  period  than  any 
other  pastor  save  Father  Bartolette's. 
All  along  the  sixteen  years  of  his  rela- 
tion to  this  people  were  scattered  spirit- 
ual awakenings  bringing  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  into  our  ranks.  Through 
the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  even  good  men  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye,  he  counselled,  encouraged, 
led.  Under  his  labors  the  Church  at 
Cretan  was  formed,  and  in  April,  1862, 
it  received  official  recognition.  Though 
born  in  perilous  times,  when  men's  hearts 
were  failing  them  for  fear,  it  has  kept  on 
its  way,  and,  though  finding  more  than 
one  Hill  of  Difficulty  along  the  road,  we 
fondly  hope  and  fervently  pray  that  then.1 
may  be  victories  ahead  more  than  recoru 
peesmg  lor  all  past  toil.  On  the  first  of 
April,  18u'7,  Dr.  Swain  took  leave  of  the 
Church,  resolutions  being  entered  on  its 
records  testifying  to  his  fidelity — resolu- 
tions alike  honorable  to  it  and  him. 

For  some  time  previous  the  conviction 
had  prevailed  that  one  of  two  courses  of 
action  must  betaken  if  the  Church  would 
stretch  any  wider  its  cords.  Either  en- 
larged accommodations  must  be  provided 
for  worshippers,  or  a  second  interest  be 
formed.  Doth  plans  were  suggested. 
Roth  found  advocates.  At  length,  after 
much  discussion,  and  the  freest  inter- 
change of  opinion,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  new  and  larger  house  forthwith. 
In  July,  1SG7,  the  trustees  were  directed 
at  once  to  go  forward  with  the  outer- 
UU 


prize,  and  although  without  a  pastor, 
supplied  for  the  time  by  that  patriarch 
among  New  Jersey  Baptists,  Dr.  G.  S. 
W ^bb,  this  new  burden  was  bound  on, 
and  men,  who,  when  tried,  have  never 
been  found  wanting,  stood  by  the  enter- 
prize  till  it  was  complete.  Midway  in 
the  effort  the  late  pastor,  Brother  E.  J. 
Woods,  was  called  to  the  helm,  and  in 
December,  1SG7,  he  assumed  the  post 
and  work.  During  the  following  year 
this  house  was  finished  and  occupied, 
and  a  new  era  introduced.  A  fresh  im- 
pulse was  given  to  our  Sabbath  School 
work.  The  Ringoes  Church,  hist  but  not 
least  of  the  children,  went  out  to  set  up 
a  home,  several  protracted  meetings  were 
engaged  in,  adding  something  more  than 
a  hundred  to  our  communion,  a  reading 
room,  supplied  with  papers  and  other 
periodicals,  opened,  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  Church  were  well  maintain- 
ed. This  connection  continued  till  the 
Summer  of  DS72,  when  it  was  broken  with 
the  very  kindest  of  feelings  on  both  sides. 

The  Sabbath  after  the  last  incumbent 
left  this  pulpit,  the  ninth  and  present 
pastor  occupied  it,  and  three  months  later 
began  his  regular  work.  As  he  is  the 
speaker  of  to-day  and  has  been  but 
little  more  than  six  months  upon  the 
ground  all  considerations  of  his  labors 
may  fitly  be  left  to  those  who  shall  hold 
our  Centennial  here  on  the  1 9th  of  June, 
1893.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lie,  as  well 
as  many  whom  he  addresses,  will  then 
be  where  human  praise  or  blame  shall 
seem  a  very  trifling  thing. 

On  account  of  the  meagerness  and  im- 
perfection of  our  early  records,  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  correctly  to  report 
the  statistics  of  these  years.  Getting 
figures  in  the  best  shape  we  can,  however, 
some  such  story  as  this  they  seem  to  tell. 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  have 
been  baptized,  about  two  hundred  received 
by  letter,  two  hundred  have  died  in  its 
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fellowship,  ninety  have  been  excluded, 
nearly  five  hundred  have  been  dismissed, 
and  a  fraction  over  four  hundred  remain 
in  good  standing  still.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  our 'various  mission  organizations 
this  Church  appears  to  have  been  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  them,  and  for  many 
years  lias  been  one  of  the  foremost  ac- 
cording to  its  ability  in  contributing  to 
their  funds,  What  has  gone  directly 
through  the  treasury  of  the  Church  toward 
carrying  out  our  Master's  last  commission, 
•it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  We  have 
a  very  incomplete  statement  of  our  chari- 
table collections  fcr  the  last  forty  years, 
and  this  shows  a  total  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,  OM)  given. 
Assuming  that  the  previous  thirty-five 
3*ears  brought  'offerings  half  as  large  and 
the  aggregate  contributions  for  benevo- 
lence would  foot  up  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
(-s30,Q00.)  This  estimate,  however,  is 
thought  by  those  best  informed  to  be  far 
too  small.  The  amount  raised  for  church 
edifices  and  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  more,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (-si  50, 000)  for  all  objects 
combined;  an  average  of  two  thousand 
dollars  (82,000)  a  year.  A  Church  which 
has  done  this  is  not  feeble.  It  may  not 
be  the  strongest  in  numbers  or  the  richest 
in  the  coin  of  earth,  but  it  has  sent  forth 
influences  that  girdle  the  globe  and  travel 
the  centuries — aye,  influences  that  in 
their  far  sweep  lay  hold  on  Jehovah's 
throne.  Seven  have  been  sent  out  by 
this  church  to  preach  the  G  ospel.  Thomas 
Barrassaud  William  Pollard  in  1830,  Ed- 
ward Barrass  in  1831,  Wro.  B.  Shrope 
and  John  L.  Brooks  in  1  Si 3,  Moses 
Heath  in  1851,  and  J.  Dayton  Morreil  in 
J  S ."> 4 .  The  Barrass  brothers  labored 
successfully  as  missionaries  of  our  State 
Convention,  and  one  of  them  for  a  time 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  held  in  loving 
remembrance   still,    though    some    vears 


since  counted  worthy  to  enter  on  their 
Lord's  eternal  rest.  Brother  Bollard 
closed  his  earthly  work  at  Wertsville  and 
rests  among  that  people,  leaving  behind 
him  that  richest  of  legacies — the  memory 
of  the  just  Brother  Brooks  left  this 
region,  and  has  for  some  time  been  lost 
sight  of,  but  is  remembered  as  a  faithful 
man  and  a  good  minister/*!'  Jesus  Christ. 
Brother  Shrope  remains  in  this  State; 
and,  though  not  settled  as  pastor,  occa- 
sionally preaches  still.  Brother  Heath, 
after  some  years  service  in  the  West, 
was  laid  aside  from  the. work  by  impaired 
health,  and  is  now  laboring  as  a  Christian 
educator  in  connection  with  Wyoming 
Institute  in  Delaware.  Brother  Merrell 
settled  in  his  native  State,  but  several 
'years  ago  was  called  to  Washington  Co., 
New  York,  where  he  still  preaches  that 
Gospel  of  redemption  which  he  here  em- 
braced. 

Well,  now,  on  a  wider  field,  how  has 
it  fared  with  the  principles  on  which  this 
Church  was  based  ?  Go  back  again  to 
1793,  and  hastily  sweep  up  these  years. 
Not  a  Sabbath  School  had  then  been 
organized  in  any  of  our  churches,  and 
few  of  our  people  had  even  heard  of  one. 
To-day  our  own  denomination  has  in  this 
land  ten  thousand  Schools,  one  hundred 
thousand  teachers,  and  a  million  who  are 
being  taught.  .  Not  one  of  all  our  great 
organizations  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
had  been  thought  of  when  this  Church 
came  into  being  ;  nor  was  there  a  convert 
under  our  care  in  earth's  dark  places,  nor 
a  missionary  going  out,  nor  a  penny 
being  given.  To  day  fifty  thousand  bap- 
tized believers  in  our  mission  stations 
abroad,  hundreds  of  laborers  engaged, 
and  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  last  year 
laid  on  the  altar  as  a,  working  fund.  The 
statistics  of  1702,  which  are  as  near  to 
1T9-8  Sts  any  I  could  find,  show  that  at 
that  date  we  had  in  this  country  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  churches,  eleven 
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hundred  and  fifty-six  ministers  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  members.  We  now  have 
in  round  numbers,  nineteen  thousand 
churches,  twelve  thousand  ministers,  and 
one  million  live  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers. The  additions  made  to  our  churches 
in  1S72  were  equal  to  the  entire  number 
of  communicants  in  all  our  churches  in 
1798.  The  growth  of  population  in  this 
land  is  often  spoken  of  as  wonderful,  but 
the  growth  of  our  denomination  has  far 
outstripped  it;  for  while  the  population 
of  the  country  is  about  eight  times  what 
it  was  in  179.%  oar  numbers  have  been 
multiplied  by  fifteen.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  least  filly  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
growth  has  been  from  foreign  emigra- 
tion— an  element  from  Which  our  gains 
have  been  next  to  nothing.  Leaving 
out  of  account  our  foreign  population, 
one-fifth  of  all  the  people  of  this  land 
are  attendants  on  churches  of  our  own 
faith.  In  1798  Brown  University  was 
the  only  College  in  the  United  States 
under  our  control.  Not  a  Theological 
Seminary  then  nor  for  twenty  years  later, 
nor  an  Academy  of  really  high  grade. 
"We  have  to-day  more  than  forty  Colleges 
and  Seminaries,  with  over  four  thousand 
in  them  being  trained,  to  say  nothing  of 
High  Schools  of  a  preparatory  kind.  h\ 
1798  there  was  not  a  Baptist  paper  in 
the  land ;  there  must  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  now. 

Let  us  note  the  denominational  pro 
gross  in  our  own  State.  When  this 
Church  was  constituted  there  were  in 
New  Jersey  twenty-six  others  of  our 
faith,  with  a  membership  of  just  about 
two  thousand.  The  population  then  was 
two  hundred  thousand,  so  that  one  person 
in  a  hundred  only  was  a  Baptist.  Our 
population  now  is  about  a-  million,  or  rive 
times  what  it  then  was,  while  our  mem- 
bership is  twenty-six  thousand,  or  thirteen 
times  as  great.     One  person  out  of  thirty- 


six  or  eight  a  member  with  us,  it  is  true, 
is  not  such  a  showing  as  some  other 
States  could  make — Georgia  for  instance, 
where  every  eighth  inhabitant  is  in  our 
fellowship — yet  it  is  sufficient  to  prompt 
the  exclamation,  "The  Lord  has  done 
.great  tilings  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad." 
In  material  resources  the  gain  has  been 
greater  still.  From  a  table  'prepared  by 
the  excellent  and  painstaking  Secretary 
of  oar  State  Convention,  it  appears  that 
even  so  late  as  1830  the  total  value  of 
our  Church  property  in  New  Jersey  was 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  against  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  in  LS70,  and  probably 
two  and  a  half  millions  mow.-  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  179S  it  would  have 
been  rated  high  at  fifty  thousand. 

To  illustrate  the  contrast,  bring  up  in 
imagination  the  structure  in  which  seven- 
ty-five years  ago  this  day  our  fathers  met 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  spiritual 
house.  One  of  our  aged  men,  who  re- 
members it  well,  describes  it  as  rough, 
rude,  uncarpeted,  unpewed — even' thing 
without  and  within  of  the  most  primitive 
type.  Put  that  old  house  alongside  of 
this,  with  its  thousand  sittings,  its  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  provided  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  see  in  the  comparison  what 
these  seventy-five  years  by  the  Divine 
blessing  have  here  and  elsewhere  done. 

Before  we  take  a  final  leave  oi'  the 
building  where  this  Church  was  cradled, 
let  us  go  back  say  forty  or  fifty  years  to 
a  Sabbath  morning,  and  look  in  and  listen. 
This  village  was  much  smaller  then, 
twenty  or  thirty  houses  being  scattered 
here  and  there.  From  them  not  many 
then  came  this  way  to  worship.  Cut- 
brother  Barrass  household,  then  recently 
from  the  other  side  of  the  deep,  the 
Biackwell  family,  whose  home  was  a 
rallying  point  for  the  faithful  few,  and 
whose  members  were  the  helpers  of  every 
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good  cause  through  more  than  sixty  years, 
the  Georges  from  whom  the  first  super- 
intendent of  our  Sabbath  School  came, — 
these  comprised  about  all  our  strength  in 
the  village.  As  the  congregation  gathers 
some  come  on  horseback  and  some  on 
foot,  not  many  in  carriages,  for  that  kind 
of  vehicle  was  less  common  then.  The 
sight  of  one  steering  this  way  would 
almost  have  made  our  good  fathers  stare. 
You  enter  the  sanctuary  as  the  opening 
hymn  is  being  given  pot.  A  new  bass 
viol  has  found  its  way  into  the  gallery, 
though  not  without  some  pretty  decided 
opposition.  There  are  names  in  that  old 
choir,  some  of  which  are  quite  familiar  in 
ours  still,  though  its  a  later  generation 
that  answers  to  them  now.  Merrell, 
BartoleUe,  Rarrass,  Rlaekwell,  Higccins — 
these  were  the  names  of  young  folks  in 
the  singers'  seats  then.  Some  of  them 
have  about  dropped  from  our  lips,  but 
others  are  yet  called.  The  one  last  men- 
tioned still  has  forty  represents  lives  to 
bear  it  in  the  Church,  one  tenth  of  all 
that  make  this  Zion  up ;  nor  has  there 
been  any  point  when  about  a  like  propor- 


tion did  not  own  the  name.  And  the 
singing  of  those  days — well,it  would  sound 
oddly  now.  Will  ours  seem  as  quaint  when 
another  half  hundred  years  are  gone? 
You  listen  to  the  sermon.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  sermons  of  to-day.  No 
thirty  minute  discourse  read  from  manu- 
script. A  good  solid  hour  of  good  solid 
extemporaneous  speech, — that  was  the 
demand ;  and  then  there  was  another 
meeting  almost  as  long  at  the  door  and 
the  hitching  post  for  a  general  hand- 
shaking and  talk.  Well,  well,  the  old 
meeting-house,  and  the  old  minister,  and 
the  old  choir,  and  the  old  congregation, 
for  the  most  part,  have  passed  away,  and 
the  old  times  are  over.  Let  us  hope  that 
those  who  so  often  found  it  blessed'  thus 
to  meet  together  are  enjoying  amid  fairer 
surroundings  communion  sweeter  still. 
Let  us  hope  that  words  of  heavenly 
promise  that  fell  on  many  a  soul  as  the 
dew  falls  on  scorched  and  withering 
herbage,  have  found  their  realization  amid 
the  green  pastures  of  Paradise,  where  so 
many  of  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
do  rest. 

T.  E.  Yassar. 


S  0  M  E    F  I  R  E  S I  D  E    T  R  A  D  T  T  I  0 


TO  THE  readers  of  Our  Home  any 
incidents  illustrating  the  character 
of  Jerseymen  will  not  be  unwelcome. 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Nassau  Hall, 
was  the  author  of  a  small  work  which  he 
named  Characteristics,  after  the  famous 
essay  of  Lord  Shaftsbury.  It  was  aimed 
at  the  High  Church  party,  who  held  to 
the  State,  as  from  thence  they  drew  their 
support.  They  were  clergymen,  who}  like 
Dr.  Blair,  one  of  their  number,  framed  their 
sermons  on  the  model  of  an  elegant  rhet- 
oric and  a  parlor  morality.  This  work  of 
Witherspoon,  like  the  whip  of  the  slave- 
driver,    drew   blood.      All  the   "Mode- 


rates" in  Scotland  were  deeply  incensed. 
They  had  been  made  to  feel  the  remorse- 
less lash  of  sarcasm,  and  vowed  to  take 
ample  vengeance.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  a  resolution  passed  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  the  work,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  would  be  expelled 
from  the  ministry  when  he  confessed. 
The  work  was  published  anonymously, 
but  all  Scotland  knew  that  young  With- 
erspoon alone  could  produce  so  brilliant 
a  volume.'  So  the  members  of  Assembly 
were  called  upon  alphabetically  to  answer 
•'yes,"  or  "no."  As  "  W,"  was  near 
the  end,  it  was  known  that  the  cord  was 
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being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Witherspoon.  But 
Providence  meant  to  use  this  eminent 
Christian  in  another  continent.  Just  be- 
fore the  names  in  ''TV/-  were  called,  an 
elder  arose,  and  said  : 

"Mr.  Moderator.  —  As  the  bairn  is  dis- 
owned by  so  many  of  the  brethren,  and 
seems  likely  to  go  out  as  an  orphan,  un- 
acknowledged, T  will  own  it.  and  I  am  the 
author." 

The  entire  majority  were  astounded. 
They  knew. that  the  elder  could  no  more 
write  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  than 
Paradise  Lost.  But  what  could  they  do  ? 
They  bit  their  lips,  chewed  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  and  looked  at 
each  other  furiously  because  their  prev 
had  escaped.  Before  another  Assembly 
met,  Dr.  AVithersnoon  had  left  Scotland 
forever.  In  that  time  he.  was  elected 
President  of  Princeton  College.  His 
sacred  ashes  now  repo-e  in  that  Cemetery, 
and  among  her  ablest  sons  New  Jersey 
has  no  prouder  name  in  her  annals  than 
that  of  President  Witherspoon. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers oi  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  afterward  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress."^ On  one  occasion  a  vain  Con- 
gressman had  accepted  a  wager  to  make 
a  speech,  during  the  session,  of  ten  min- 
utes in  length,  and  not  a  person  would' 
be  able  to  tell  his  design.  He  finished 
his  ten  minutes,  when  Dr.  Witherspoon 
arose,  and  said:   u Mr.  Speaker, — I  rise 


*  Patriotism  and  a  love  of  civil  liberty  have 
ever  characterized  those  who  have  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  known  as  Galvanism.  In 
the  Emychp'zetLa  3fet)\'poUkina  (of  Arcunu  Ethi- 
cal Philosophy),  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  himself 
an  Armenian,  candidly  admits  that  Hoik  i  I 
Switzerland,  Prussia.  Scotland,  Xoith  Ireland, 
and  New  England,— holding  a  Calvanistic  creed, 
— were  the  most  moral  of  all  the  nations  in 
Christendom.     This  is  high  praise. 


to  second  the  gentleman's  motion."'  He 
was  answered  angrily  :  "  Mr.  Speaker, — 
I  made  no  motion.  Sir.''     Dr.  \Y.  turned, 

and  said :  ;i  Mr,  Speaker, — So  much 
greater  the  outrage!"  and  then  he  ad- 
ministered such  a  withering  rebuke  that 
no  eloquent,  fool  would  ever  dare  another 
such  act  of  presumption. 

In  his  old  age  he  became  blind.  One 
of  the  students,  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Van 
Doren,  entered  the  Dr's.  study  one  Sat-' 
urday  afternoon,  and,  after  telling  his 
name,  asked  permission  to  go  and  see 
his  parents.  The  reason  given  was  :  "  I 
have  a  chance  to  ride  to  Grriggstown.'1 
•'  CJiance?  "  inquired  the  Dr.  ':  Chance?  " 
kl  Opportunity,''  added  the  youth.  "  You 
may  go,  my  son,  but  never  forget  that  in 
the  universe  there  is  no  such  deity  as 
Chance." 

Our  Home  has  alluded  to  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Halsey.  This  accomplished  scholar 
and  devoted  pastor  was  favored  with  a 
memory  almost  equal  to  Erasmus  or  Sir 
James  Mcintosh.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stan- 
hope Smith,  President  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, invited  a  stranger  to  occupy  his 
pulpit.  This  new  comer  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and.  unfortunately,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, he  well  knew  it.  The  next  day  the 
various  ministers  of  Princeton  were  in- 
vited to  tea  by  some  one  of  their  number. 
While  waiting  in  the  Library  for  the  sum- 
mons to  the  table,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Halsey. 
taking  down  a  volume  of  sermons,  called 
attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  some 
men  think  precisely  like  others.  Then 
he  began  by  reading  the  text  from  which 
the  morning  sermon  of  the  stranger  had 
been  drawn,  and  read  on  word  for  word, 
one  paragraph  after  another,  until  the 
stranger,  who  was  present,  blushed  deeply. 
All  the  ministers  believed  at  once  that  he 
had  plagiarized  the  entire  discourse,  body 
and  soul.  Mr.  Halsey  then  explained  that 
he  simply  repeated  the    discourse  from 
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memory,  when  all  were  astounded  as  well 
as  exceedingly  amused. 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  pleasant 
works,  which  have,  however,  answered 
their  end  and  passed  away.  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprague,  an  honored  servant  of  Christ 
*still  surviving,  published  a  volume  of 
sermons  for  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  with 
his  kind  regards.     He  also  sent  with  it  a 


note  of  thanks  for  the  debt  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged in  taking  a  skeleton  of  one 
of  the  best  discourses  from  a  sermon  lie 
had  heard  Dr.  Miller  preach.  The  New 
Jersey  divine  promptly  replied,  that,  "so 
far  as  he  w;is  concerned,  Dr.  Sprague  was 
welcome,"  but  added:  "Remember,  my 
dear  brother,  1  myself  had  borrowed  that 
identical  skeleton  from  another.  The  bird 
shining  in  borrowed  plumes  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  found  out," 

William  H.  Van  Dorkn. 


THE  BELLS  OF  LONG    AGO. 

£\  AD  AND  soft  and  pure  and  low, 
^3    ^n  a  measure  grave  and  slow, 

Ring  the  bells  of  long  ago  : 
"With  a  wild  and  glad  refrain, 
And  yet  an  undertone  of  pain, 

Those  fairy  bells  of  long  ago. 

Suns  have  risen,  suns  have  set, 

Moons  have  shone,  and  storms  have  fret, 

Since  the  days  of  long  ago, 
Of  which  those  bells  forever  tell, 
With  now  a  carol,  then  a  knell, 

The  radiant  days  of  long  ago. 

Hopes  that  bloomed  have  long  been  dead, 
Forms  of  beauty,  too,  have  fled 

Since  those  days  of  long  ago; 
And  now  across  the  distance  weary 
Only  comes  the  music  dreary, 

Of  the  bells  of  long  ago. 


Oh  !  the  flashing,  changing  gleam 
Of  the  dreams  we  dared  to  dream  ! 

(List!  again  that  music  low  ! ) 
Nothing  seemed  too  high,  or  great, 
For  us  who  hoped  to  conquer  Fate, 

In  those  days  of  long  ago. 
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Dreams  they  were,  yet  not  all  selfish, 
The1  a  trifle  quaint  and  elfi-h, 

Like  that  music  wierd  and  slow  ; 
There  were  wrongs  to  be  made  right, 
There  were  good  deeds  to  requite 

In  those  dreams  of  long  ago. 

lh  !  what  castles  then  were  budded  ! 
With  what  high  hopes  they  were  gilded, 

In  those  days  of  long  ago ! 
How  the  wan  light,  dimly  flashes 
On  naught  but  heaps  of  dust  and  ashes 

Of  those  dreams  of  long  ago. 

In  the  dead  Past  blindly  wand'ring, 
Or  in  dark  dreams  vainly  pond'ring, 

On  the  music  of  those  bells, 
I  sigh,  and  ask  me,  is  it  well 
That  over  all  such  darkness  fell — 

That  the  joy-bells  turned  to  knells? 


M.  A. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


GENE  R A  L    N O  T  E  S 


fl^HE  WARM  weather  produces  lassitude  of 
,  1  body  and  spirit,  and  our  readers  will  nut 
v.'ani  to  worry  their  brains  over  much  solid  tare 
this  mouth.  Accordingly,  we  give  them  as 
lighter  reading  than  usual,  the  Cuban  Sketch 
and  Arkansas  jaunt,  which  are  pleasant  records 
of  travel,  and  "Fireside  Traditions,"  and  also. 
some  poetical  extracts  as  refreshing  as  a  Summer 
brook.  But  we  keep  up,  indeed  advance  ou  pur 
historical  matter,  because  that  is  written  not  for 
August,  nor  this  year,  but  for  the  future.  Our 
historical  articles  will  be  a  matter  of  permanent 
interest^  we  trust,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  Magazine,  as  originally  contemplated. 
We  hear  of  no  one  finding  fault  with  it,  as  they 


should  not  In  the  past  we  have  paid  too  little 
heed  to  our  local  history.  Now  we  must  treas- , 
are  it  up  as  a  most  precious  legacy  to  ourselves 
aud  to  our  children.  We  therefore  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  the  space  consumed,  even  this  hot 
mouth,  for  local  history. 

— TMEltE  are  certain  principles  upon  which3  a 
man  is  bound  to  conduct  his  business,  if  he 
would  gain  the  good  opinions  of  his  friends  while 
he  livesT  and  retain  them  after  ids  death.  One, 
and  a  not  unimportant  one,  is  the pwndualpaij- 
mmiofkis  debis.  We  would  if  we  could,  write 
this  upon  the  heart  of  every  young  man  start- 
ing out   into  the  world.      He  should  begin  his 
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life  with  the  rule  that,  whenever  he  can  do  so, 
he  shall  pay  the  cash  for  what  he  purchases, 
and  when  he  cannot,  he  must  not  buy  unless  he 
knows  he  can  pay  scon.  In  the  latter  ease  he 
must  fix  definitely  the  time  for  payment,  and  when 
that  time  co/ucs,  pay.  One  of  the  curses  of  this. 
age  is  getting  into  debt.  Everybody  dues  it 
because  everybody  has  to  do  it.  But  the  curse 
is  not  so  much  the  getting  into  debt  as  the  not 
getting  out  of  it.  People  buy  trinkets  and  ex- 
tras when  they  cannot  pay  for  substantiate. 
They  live  in  fine  houses  when  they  can  scarcely 
meet  the  rent  of  plain  cottages.  Present  ease, 
pride,  comfort — these  are  allowed  to  override 
principles  and  religion.  How  often  do  we  hear 
of  this  and  that  friend  "  failing  "  in  his  business, 
leaving  Ids  creditors  to  be  paid  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar!  Possibly  it  is  the 
result  of  a  misfortune  he  could  not  foresee  or 
control.  More  probably,  however,  it  is  the  le- 
gitimate fruit  of  living  beyond  his  means  and 
speculating  beyond  his  depth;  running  into 
debt,  as  the  swine  of  the  parable  ran  down  into 
the  sea,  ignoring  in  it  the  cardinal  principles  of 
morality  and  honor.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of 
morality  and  of  integrity,  whether  a  man  can 
deliberately  cheat  his  neighbor  by  pretending 
to  be  solvent  when  he  is  not.  Those  who  "  fail," 
not  from  accident,  but  because  they  are  found 
to  have  been  insolvent  for  years,  are  certainly 
guilty  of  a  crime.  Their  rule  of  life  should  have 
been  what  we  have  laid  down — punctual  pay- 
ment of  all  debts — and  when  they  could  not 
keep  this  rule  they  should  so  announce  immedi- 
ately to  their  business  friends,  and  wind  up  their 
employment.  No  man  has  a  right  to  trade  on 
capital  altogether  borrowed,  unless  he  is  with- 
out any  possible  doubt,  paying  his  way,  and 
freeing  himself  monthly  from  the  principal  of 
the  money  borrowed.  A  trader,  insolvent  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  has  no  right,  moral  or  other- 
wise, to  trade  with  the  public  one  single  day 
after  he  has  discovered  he  is  so,  without  public 
notice.  But,  to  return  to  the  first  matter.  No 
■man  has  a  rigid  fe>  run  in  debt  unless  he  ran  pay 
at  the  time  he  promises.  What  a  glorious  era  of 
commercial  and  monetary  prosperity  we  would 
have  for  1S74,  if,  on  the  first  of  January  next, 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
would  make  this  resolve  and  keep  it.  But  though 
this  will  not  be  done,  and  though  rascals  of  the 
deeper  dye  will  everywhere  continue  to  cheat 
and  defraud,  surely  the  readers  of  Ot'K  Home, 
one  and  all,  can  resolve  not  to  be  such  rascals 
of  a  lighter  dye  as  to  commence  or  continue  the 
plan  of  unpunctual  payment,  or,  not  much  worse. 


non-payment  of  what  thoy  justly  owe.  Poor 
Richard,  said,  "The  second  vice  is  lying,  the 
first  is  running  into  debt."  lie  doubtless  meant 
by  this  that  those  who  run  into  debt  would  lie 
about  it;  and  Lhe  cases  seem  to  be  not  few  in 
which  he  has  told  the  exact  truth.  Yes.  men  get 
into  debt,  promise  to  pay  at  a  time  when  they 
knew  will  not,  re -promise,  re-re-promise,  and 
perhaps  never  pay,  and  all  the  while  hold  no 
their  heads  in  our  communities  as  men  of  honor, 
men  of  character,  men  fit  to  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian communion  of  those  who  serve  Him,  who 
said  through  His  servant  Paul,  il  Owe  no  man 
anything"  But  we  trust  the  time  is  coming,  and 
is  not  far  off — God  speed  it! — when  no  respec- 
table man  will,  pretend  to  buy  on  t  rust  that 
which  he  has  not  the  means  to  pay,  and  for 
which  he  will  not  pay,  either  immediately,  or  on 
the  day  fixed ;  when  no.  man  of  character  will 
continue  insolvent  after  ho  knows  it  without  the 
public  being  also  aware  of  it;  when  it  will  be 
much  more  honorable  to  live  in  a  small  house 
under  small  expense  and  pay  for  it,  than  v ice 
versa;  when,  indeed,  the  Church  will  take  the 
matter  up  as  one  of  vital  relation  to  the  Gospel, 
and  refuse  admission  or  shelter  into  her  fold  to 
any,  who  do  not  hold  it  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
faith  to  be  as  just  in  dollars  and  cents  as  in  other 
matters  appertaining  to  one's  daily  life. 

— Our  remarks  on  the  public  roads,  in  this 
Magazine  for  June,  were  extensively  copied,  but 
seem  not  to  have  had  the  desired  effect.  Nearly 
every  road  in  both  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
County  was  "worked"  afterward,  and.  if  stones 
were  not  used  to  improve  them,  sods  and  dirt 
from  the  gutter  were.  Isn't  it  strange  that  in 
all  these  6,000  years  of  the  world's  age  the 
people  of  the  country  have'n't  advanced  beyond 
the  first  step  in  this  matter  of  making  traveling* 
pleasant.  No  where  in  the  world  is  traveling 
by  carriage  a  more  constant  practice  than  in 
America,  or,  say  New  Jersey,  because  in  many 
of  the  States  horse-back  riding  is  preferred; 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  system  of  making  roads 
worse — less  scientific,  less  sensible.  Take,  to 
illustrate,  a  certain  road  we  have  in  mind,  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  Somerville,  over  which 
we  pass  every  week,  and  hence  know  about  it. 
During  the  Winter  it  was  almost  impassible. 
But  Spring  came,  the  scraper  was  put  on,  it 
was  smoothed  down  like  a  floor;  we  rode  over 
it  once,  and  were  happy.  Another  week  rolled 
around.  We  tried  it  again.  Lo,  the  delightful, 
pleasant,  beautiful,  enchanting  change!  The 
overseer — blockhead  as  he  was — after  smooth- 
ing it  so  nicely,  plowed  up  the  gutters,  dumped 
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the  sods  from  it  into  the  road,  and  left  them 
there,  helter-skelter,  to  be  worn  dmon.  So  that 
road  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks, 
as  it  was  on  the  first  of  June — an  admirable 
place  for  dyspeptics  and  those  having  uever- 
wear-out  carriages  to  drive  over,  but  a  lasting 
torment  to  other  travelers  and  a  disgrace  to 
Somerset  County  civilization.  The  fact  is, 
our  people  in  central  Xew  Jersey  are  behind 
people  elsewhere  in  this  matter,  and  they  must 
be  awakened.  We  must  put  out  blockheads  and 
put  in  men  of  judgment  for  road  overseers,  and 
then  pay  them  enough  to  do  the  handsome  thing. 
We  can  take  no  more  effective  measures  to  keep 
away  from  us  the  people  of  the  city  whose  wealth 
and  social  influence  we  would  like  to  have  as  a 
permanent  investment  here  in  the  country,  than 
to  make  it  a  nuisance  for  them  to  drive  around 
on  our  public  roads.  Lei  us  clear  out  the  stones, 
clear  away  the  sod,  put  on  gravel  and  shell,  and 
invite  them  to  come!  Don't  let  them  say: 
'''Your  country  is  fine,  but  Westchester  County 
and  all  East  Connecticut  have  finer,  smoother, 
pleasanter  roads.  Thither  we  will  go.'-  For 
shame  that  they  can  do  it  now — f« >r  shame! 

—  Kx-Chascellor'  Abraham  0.  Zalrisivik, 
whose  loss  the  State  mourns,  was  a  native  of 
Somerset  County.  His.  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Zabriskie,  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Millstone,  in  which  place  the 
sou  was  bom,  June  10th,  1807,  Educated  at 
Princeton  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newark, 
he  settled  permanently  at  Jersey  City,  where 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  in  L866 
at  the  hands  of  Gov.  Ward,  and  served  in  that 
position  until  the  expiration  of  his  seven  years' 
term  of  office  in  May,  1873,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Theodore  Runyon.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  .  he  was  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Commission,  appointed  by  Gov.  Parker, 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  which  has  just 
fairly  commenced  its  sessions.  Though  Mr. 
Zabriskie,  as  a  Chancellor,  nobody  disliked,  be- 
cause as  a  man  he  was  one  whom  everybody 
loved,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  made 
&  great  Chancellor,  nor  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  a  good  one.  The  truth  was,  he  was 
too  great  a  lauyer  to  make  a  good  Chancellor. 
He  had  not  that  breadth  of  view,  that  even  bal- 
ance of  judgment,  which  are  requisite  to  an 
equitable  mind,  lie  saw  everything  in  equity 
as  in  htw — more  or  less  one-sided.  To  say  this 
13  to  soy  no  evil  of  the  man,  nor  to  detract  an 
iota  from  his  abilities.     It  is  given  to  but  few 

vv 


men  to  be  great  Chancellors.  There  are  more 
Walpolos  and  CockburnsthanEldons.  Broughams 
or  Kents.  Those  who  were  such  could  not  have 
been  great  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  no  great  law- 
yers have  been  great  Chancellors.  In  our  judg- 
ment, Chancellor  Zabriskie  should  have  con- 
tinued at  the  Ear,  where  he  justly  gained  a 
high  and  honorable  reputation.  But  he  took 
the  higher  position,  filled  it  with  no  little  credit 
to  himself,  and  now  leaves  us  regretted  by  a 
host  of  friends,  inside  the  legal  profession  and 
out  of  it.  lie  was  a  faithful  servant  whom  in 
death  as  in  life  we  will  delight  to  honor. 

— Very  little  is  said  of  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mission now  at  work  on  proposed  reforms  in 
the  Constitution  of  this  State — perhaps  because 
it  performs  its  labors  so  slowly  that  nobody 
knows  it  is  making  progress— but  what  it  does 
may  be  vitally  connected  with  the  highest  in- 
terests of  New  Jersey.  Of  course,  the  people 
will  be  called  to  vote  upon  any  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  before  they  can 
be  adopted  as  the  law,  but  the  recommendations 
of  this  body  will  have  much  to  do  with  that 
vote.  We  are  glad  that  the  members  do  work 
slowly,  if  by  it  they  secure  more  deliberated  re- 
sults. The  labors  of  a  similar  commission  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  protracted  and 
cautious,  will  afford  many  hints  to  our  Commis- 
sion, from  which  it  is  hoped  it  will  profit.  Pre- 
cisely what  changes  are  proposed  cannot  be 
stated  at  this  time;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  existence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
Court  of  Pardons,  and  the  present  system  of 
appointing  Judges,  will  be  threatened.  Of  the 
merits  and  utility  of  a  Court  of  Chancery  there 
may  be  much  doubt.  Not  many  States  in  the 
Union,  besides  New  Jersey,  have  it.  But  our 
Jersey  lawyers  are  of  a  slow  turn  of  mind,  in 
the  way  of  radical,  reformsin  modes  of  practice, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  swept  away  this  time. 
And,  besides,  it  has  advantages  well  understood 
by  every  lawyer,  which  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. But  there  is  not  such  question  among 
sensible  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
pardoning  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Court  of  Pardons,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Chancellor,  and  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  instead  of  in  the  Governor  alone.  It  is 
not  only  more  democratic,  but  .more  reasonable 
that  this  power  should  remain  just  as  it  is. 
That  a  jury  of  twelve  men  can.  with  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  their  oaths,  and  all  the  parapha- 
nalia  of  Judges,  lawyers,  witnesses,  sheriff, 
etc.,  try  and  condemn  a  criminal,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  declare  the  finding  according  to  law,  and 
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the  still  higher  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
confirm  the  findincr  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  that  then 
a  single  man,  the  Governor,  of  his  own,  monieh- 
tous  free-will,  for  which  he  need  give  no  reason, 
could  freely  pardon  that  criminal  and  give  him 
perfect  liberty,  L  a  monstrous  trave.stie  on 
modern  justice  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ages  of  kings  and  tyrants.  Happily  for  New 
Jersey,  she  has  long  ceased  to  countenance  such 
a  one  man  prerogative.  Other  States,  however, — 
Pennsylvania  heretofore  has  been  one, — have 
stuck  hard  to  this  kingly,  prerogative.  Now 
when  the  Keystone  State  is  about  to  drop  this 
relic  of  the  Bark  Ages,  don't  let  us  in  New  Jersey 
take  it  up.  But  we  will  notl  Neither  will  we 
get  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  system 
of  electing  Judges,  if  we  are  wise.  Everywhere 
that  method  lias  been  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting.  In  New  York  City  par- 
ticularly, its  evils  have  been  visible  for  years. 
Its  Jndges  have  been  men  corrupt  legally  and 
corrupt  morally.  In  New  Jersey  our  Judiciary 
has  always  been  our  pride;  the  direct  result, 
we  take  it.  of  a  wise  system  of  appointment 
based  on  merit  and  past  good  conduct,  rather 
than  on  personal  favoritism  or  party.  There  are 
Constitutional  changes,  however,  which  may  be 
made  in  wisdom.  An  increase  in  the  pa}'  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  secure 
better  men,  and  the  prevention  of  the  present 
evils  of  special  legislation,  are  subjects  in  point. 
Others  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  think- 
ing  man,    and,  doubtless,     nothing    worthy    of 


consideration  will  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  There  is  one  matter  for  regret, 
however,  viz.  :  the  morale  of  the  Commission. 
It  does  not  have  throughout  our  first-class 
lawyers  ami  men.  Thos"  of  that  stamp  who 
were  selected  have  refused  to  act;  those  who 
remain  may  do  well,  and  will  work  faithfully, 
perhaps,  but  cannot  give  the  same  general  sat- 
isfaction that  Courtlandt  Parker,  Judge  Bepue. 
Ex-Chancellor  Williamson,  and  others  of  that 
stamp  at  the  Bar,  and  more  laymen  like  Dudley 
S.  Gregory  would.  Of  course,  we  find  no  fault 
with  Gov.  Parker  about  this,  because  he  first 
tendered  the  nomination  to  such  men;  we  do 
think,  however,  that  those  who  refused  to  serve, 
should  have  willingly  done  the  State  the  service 
of  accepting  the  trust  of  giving  their  abilities  to 
this  Constitutional  Commission,  even  as  a  matter 
of  State  patriotism. 

— As  will  be  noticed,  our  weather  report  for 
June  is  furnished  us  by  Arthur  B.  Noll,  of  N'ew 
Germantown,  whose  register  is  accurately  kept 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington. 
The  •'  General  Average  "  is  not  that  of ;(  2  P.  II.," 
but  of  three  observations  daily.  We  have  not 
space,  nor  is  there  need  to  publish  a  more  ex- 
tensive table  from  his  register,  which  embraces 
range  uf  thermometer  and  barometer,  degree  of 
moisture,  amount  of  cloudiness,  kmd  of  clouds, 
direction  and  force  of  wind,  time  and  quantity 
of  rain,  and  other  phenomena.  As  his  instru- 
ments are  of  tested  quality,  and  are  placed  in 
the  best  situations  for  correct  results,  our  tables 
may  be  relied  on  as  being  absolutely  accurate. 


LITERARY     NOTES 


BAYARD  TAYLOR'S  latest  poem  is  a 
veritable  art-flower.  Its  petals  seem  to 
have  come  from  Norwegian  fields  of  folk-lore,  but 
the  arrangement  and  tints  and  odor — all  that 
make  it  so  artistically  beautiful — come  from  the* 
now  matured  imagination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
poet.  Taylor  is,  we  believe,  a  Quaker;  at  least 
he  has  mingled  much  with  the  Quakers,  knows 
them  thoroughly,  and  all  his  novels,  prose  and 
poetic,  introduce  to  the  reader  some  pictures  of 
the  •' Friends."  He  is  happy  in  these  subjects, 
as  a  rule,  and  not  less  so  in  this  his  latest  book, 
{Lars:  A  Pastoral  of  Norway.  By  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. Boston:  J.  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  14 1  pp.) 
because  one  of  the  characters  is  far  from  pos- 


sessing that  peaceful  spirit  winch  every  Quaker, 
and  all  whom  the  Quakers  treat  with  cordial 
good  feeling,  are  supposed  to  have.  We  used 
to  think  that  Taylor  was  a  splendid  traveller, 
but  a  mediocre  poet,  bound  in  the  future  to  be 
obscure,  if  not  altogether  unknown.  Since  the 
Masque  of  the  God'?  and  Lars  have  been  published 
our  opinion  of  his  poetic  faculties  has  radically 
changed.  But  he  has  improved.  His  earlier 
efforts  certainly  bear  no  comparison  to  his  later 
ones.  Probably  he  was,  formerly,  too  much 
taken  up  with  his  journeys  and  sketches  of 
travel  to  study  the  rhythmic  style  enough  to 
meet  with  success  in  it.  Of  hue  he  has  had 
time  for  this,  and  the  developing  of  his  genius 
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in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been  as  imme- 
diate as  remarkable, 

Lars  himself  may  be  called  the  chief,  but  is 
not  the  most  attractive  personage  in  Lars.  The 
one  to  linger  longest  in  our  memories,  and  to 
awaken  our  admiring  sympathy,  perhaps  our 
love,  is  Ruth  Mendenhall,  one  of  the  truest, 
tenderest.  womanliest  of  women.  We  see  just 
enough  of  her  to  make  us  wish  we  knew  her 
in  propria  persona  in  the  flesh,  and  more  like 
her.  But  to  the  story,  which  opens  with  a 
scene  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  by  Ulvik,  in 
Norway,  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  Brita,  "half- 
sad,  half  smiling,"  is  a  maiden  who,  with  others, 
goes  to  a  fount  of  water  to  bathe  and  arrange 
her  hair'.  She  is  asked  by  Ragnil  where  they 
should  go  for  a  morning  walk ;  by  a  way  where 
she  may  meet  Lars,  or  by  another  where  she 
might  see  Per — two  lovers  suing  for  her  hand. 
Then 

"  Brita  held 
One  dark-brown  braid  between  her  teeth,  and 

wove 
The  silken  twine  and  tassels  through  its  fringe, 
Before  she  spake';  but  first  she  seemed  to  sigh: 
'I  will  not  clipose  ;  you  shall  not  spoil  my  day! 


Come  Lars  or  Per, 
Come  Erie,  Anders,  Harald,  Olaf,  Nils, 
Come  Soeter-boys,  or  sailors  from  the  sea. 
No  lass  is  bound  to  slight  a  decent  lad, 
Or  walk  behind  him  when  the  way  is  wide ! ' " 

She  minds  not  the  teasing  she  continues  to 
receive,  but  climbs  up  the  lane  to  her  grandam's 
cottage,  gets  her  morning  men!,  puts  on  a 
brdO<?h,  which  her  gvatulam  gives  her  to  bring 
her  in  good  "luck,1'  and  then  again  joins 

"The  lively  group 
Of  Sundayed  lads  and  lasses  in  the  lane." 

They  elimo  the  fell  "  by  stony  stairs,"  and  then 
Brita  asks  for  Per.  Ragnil  hints  of  Lars.  Both. 
of  them,  however,  with  other  companions,  soon 
came.  All  go  on  to  the  ''gray  old  kirk," 
(church)  enter,  and  hear  the  service,  Brita 
thinking  much  of  "grandma's  luck."  The  kirk 
out,  Lars  goes  by  Brita,  and  makes  an  applica- 
tion of  the  morning  text,  "Love  is  strong  as 
death,"  in  a  practical  manner.  Brita  says  nr>. 
She  afterward  goes  into  a  boat  with  Per.  and 
loses  her  brooch  tc  her  dismay,  and  fear  of 
**bad  luck:"  then  goes  home  sorrowing.  At 
the  wedding  of  Ragnil,  which  soon  occurs, 
brita  t.alks  and  dauees  with  Lars.  Per  rushes  to 
'hem,  ami  demands  that  Brita  choose  between 


them.  She  refuses  to  do  it  then  and  there, 
when  words  get  high,  and  Per  challenges  Lars 
to  a  Norwegian  duel,  with  knives.  The  chal- 
lenge is  accepted,  but  no  tune  is  set.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  party  the  fight,  inevitable 
from  the  spirit  of  these  two  rivals,  comes  off. 
It  is  described  by  the  poet  in  brief  but  terribly 
vivid  language.  The  end  is  the  death  of  Per. 
Then 

"  Some  forward  sprang,  and  loosed,  and  lifted 

them 
A.  little ;  but  the  head  of  Per  hung  back, 
With  lips  apart  and  dim  blue  eyes  unshut, 
And  all  the  passion  and  the  pain  were  gone 
Porever." 

Then  Brita  throws  herself  on  Per,  and  laments 
that  she  did  not  acknowledge  she  loved  him 
best.  Lars,  awakening  from  faintness,  now 
asks  Brita  still  to  choose  him. 

"  '  I  love  thee  ? '  Brita  cried,  '  who  murderest 

him 
I  loved  indeed!  why  should  I  wish  thee  life ! 
Except  to  show  thee  I  can  hate  instead?1 
A  groan  so  deep,  so  desperate  and  sad 
Came  from  his  throat,  that  men  might  envy  him 
Who  lay  so  silent;  then  they  bore  him  forth, 
While  others  smoothed  the  comely  limbs  of  Per." 

Lars  was  now  the  unhappiest  of  men. 

"Lars  lived,  because  the  life  within  his  frame 
Refused  to  leave  it;  but  his  heart  was  dead, 
He  thought,  for  nothing  moved  him  any  more." 

In  despair  he  crossed  the  ocean  and  wandered 
about  among  the  Swedish  settlements  of  Pel-a- 
ware an(l  lower  Pennsylvania. 


"  Led  by  a  faith  that  rest  could  not  be  far. 
Beyond  the  town,   where    deeper  vales   I 

down 
The  winding  brook's  from  Pennsylvauian  hi 
tie  walked:  the  ordered  farms  were  fair  to 
And  fair  the  peaceful  houses:  old  repose 
Mellowed  the  lavish  newness  of  the  land, 
And  sober  toil  gave  everywhere  the  right 
To  simple  pleasures.     As  by  each  he  pass< 
A  spirit  whispered:   'No.  not  there!'  and 
His  skeptic  heart  said:   'Never  anywhere! 


lis, 
see, 


then 


Sitting  by  a  roadside  bank  he  sees  a  woman 
come  from  a  house  near  by.  Her  looks  and 
voice — tor  she  spoke  kindly  to  him— entrances 
him  It  is  Ruth  Mcudelhall,  the  Quakeress. 
She  takes  him  into  her  home,  speaks  a  kind 
word  for  him  to  her  father,  and  has  him  em- 
ployed s»  a  farm  hand.  En  course  of  time  Lars 
again  chooses  a  Sabbath  morning  to  light  a 
duel,  or  rather  to  take  revenge  with  his  knife 
unon  one  Abner  Cloud,  who  was  eueiny  enough 
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to  him  to  vex  him  with  taunts  about  Ruth,  and 
to  say  to  him  bitter  things  of  his  past  history. 
In  rage  Lars  fchfows  away  his  knife,  but  fights 
Abner  desperately  hand  to  hand.  Ruth  stops 
them.  Lars  goes  to  his  chamber  and  gathers 
his  effects  to  depart,  protesting  that  he  is 

11 A  man  of  violence  and  blood,  not  meet  for  her 
pure  company," 

and  that  he  will  go  away.  She  draws  him  to 
her,  gets  him  to  confess  that  he  is  a  murderer 
escaped  from  .Norway,  and  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  his  life.  Her  womanly  influence  is 
now.  not  banished  by  his  banish?) tent,  bat  exerted 
to  make  him  that  which  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  wants  to  be.  He  attends  church  that  night. 
He  prays.  Light  falls  on  Ins  soul.  He  repents, 
and  sees  the  forgiveness  of  God  equal  10  a  case 
even  so  bad  as  his.     After  church, 

"The  three  walked  home  in  silence,  but  to  Lars 
The  mist  had  lilted,  and  around  him  fell 
A  bath  of  light:  and  dimly  spread  before 
His  feet  the  sweetness  of  a  purer  world." 

From  that  time  he  is  a  changed  man.  He  mar- 
ries Ruth,  and  both  fmd  joy  in  it.  He  asks 
afterwards  of  the  father  of  Ruth  that  he  and 
Ruth  may  go  to  Norway,  he  to  preach  to  his 
countrymen  the  religion  of  the  Frieuds.  Her 
father  begs  them  to  wait  till  he  dies.  In  tive 
years  the  old  father  finds  himself  dying,  and 
then  counsels  the  yonng  couple  to  go. 

"  Whfen  summer  came,  upon  an  English  ship 
Sailed  Lars  and  Ruth  between  the  rich  green 

shores 
That    widened,    sinking,     till     the    laud    was 

drowned, 
And  they  were  blown  on  roiling  fields  of  blue." 

Reaching  UTvik,  Lars  is  soon  discovered  to  be 
the  same  who  caused  the  death  of  Per,  and 
Thorsten,  brother  to  Per,  prepares  to  kill  Lars. 
They  go  out  by  Graven  Lake.  Lars  will  not 
fight,. but  invites  Thorsten  to  take  his  blood  if 
he  desires.  Others  interfere  to  compel  Lars  to 
draw  the  knife. 

"  Around  his  waist  they  buckled  then  a  bolt. 

And  brought  a  knife,  and  thrust  it  in  his  hand, 

The  open  ji  tigers  iaindd  not  hold:  the  knife 

Fell  from  them,  struck,  and  quivered  in  the  sod. 

Thornton,  apart,  had  also  bared  his  breast. 

And  waited,  beautiful  in  rosy  life 

Then  Thorkil  and  Another  drew  the  twain 

Together,  hooked  the  belt.-  of  each,  and  strove 

Once  mure  to  arm  the  passive  hand  of  Lars: 

In  vain:  his  open  fingers  would  not  hold, 

The  knife,  which  fell  ami  quivered  in  the  .sod. 

He  looked  in  Thorstcn's  eyes;  great  sorrow  fell 


Upon  him,  and  a  tender  human  love. 
'I  did  not  this,'  he  said;   -nor  will  resist. 
If  thou  art  minded  so,  then  strike  me  dead: 
But  thou  art  sacred,  for  the  blood  I  spilled 
Is  in  thy  veins,  my  brother:  yea.  all  blood 
Of  all  men  sacred  is  in  thee.'  " 

Thorsten  could  not  and  did  no;  slay  him.  lie 
lived  to  take  poor  Brita  to  live  with  hirn  and 
Ruth,  and  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  use- 
fulness and  peace. 

"  Here,  now,,  they  fade.     The  purpose  of  their 

lives 
Was  lifted  up,  by  something  over  life, 
To  power  and  service.     Though  the   name   of 

Lar3 
Be  never  heard,  the  healing  of  the  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.     Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  night,  and  make  it  beautiful." 

Such  are  the  mere  ribs  of  this  poem,  whose 
flesh  and  blood  no  prose  description  can  bring 
to  view.  We  confess  we  were  not  at  first 
enamored  with  the  "plot,"  but  the  more  we 
think  of  the  evident  design  of  the  writer,  viz: — 
to  unfold  the  truth  that  woman's  influence, 
while  it  may  plunge  into  despair  a  manly  man, 
can  also  lift  him  up  agaiu  to  heights  of  glory, 
and  bring  him  as  a  conqueror  from  the  feet  of 
the  Son  of  God,  whence  her  own  heart  has 
derived  its  power  and  womanliness — the  more 
we  are  pleased  with  it.  But  leaving  this  aside, 
the  musical  flow,  the  rhymthmic  cadence,  the 
happy  pastoral  descriptiveness  of  Lars  makes 
it — so  it  seems  to  our  humble  judgment — a 
master-piece. 

■ — Another  poem,  from  an  heretofore  un- 
known writer,  we  have  read  with  less  pleasure 
than  Lars\  yet,  nevertheless,  it  has  unmistaka- 
ble beauties.  (Tlie  Brook  and  other  Poem*.  By 
William  B.  Wright.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong^  Co.  1 67  pp.)  It  is  not  often  a 
poet  comes  unheralded  to  take  nearly  first 
rank,  but  Wright  has  done  it.  Fie  published 
The  Uijhlo.nd  Ramble  in  LS6S,  and  thus  an- 
nounced himself,  it  is  true ;  but  few  read  that 
bundle  of  fancies,  and  it  at  once  passed  from 
the  mind  of  the  cultured  public  Now,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  total  stranger,  he  tosses  out  to  the 
world  lite  Brook,  invoking  literary  criticism 
with  the  air  o^  one  bound  to  secure  applause, 
and  sure  to  win  permanent  fame.  Of  course 
"The  Brook"  is  the  prominent  poem,  but  it  is 
followed  by  over  thirty  short  "Songs  and 
Studies,'1  few  of  which  are  more  than  two 
pages  long.  These  poems,  or  the  most  of  them, 
are  of  the  kind  to  provoke  thought.     They  are 
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not  slip-shod,  nor  empty  jingle.  Bold  personi- 
fications, new  and  unheard  of  metaphors,  senti- 
ments difficult  to  be  understood,  are  abundant; 
yet,  when  mastered  by  acquaintance,  they  take 
on  more  and  more  of  the  beautiful.  There  are 
two  or  three  of  the  shorter  poems,  however, 
which  we  think  nearlj  balderdash,  though  the 
setting  be  ever  so  "classical"  and  "ornate." 

"The  Brook"  is  a  most  daring  piece  of  per- 
sonification— too  daring  in  places,  but  nobly  so 
in  others.  It  may  not  be  novel  or  startling  to 
compare  a  brook  to  a  child,  whose  varying 
stages  of  life  up  to  lusty  manhood  are  repre- 
sented by  its  waters,  as  they  flow  from  the 
mountain  spring,  and  finally  reach  unto 

•'The  music  of  the  eternal  sea, 
The  haven  and  the  perfect  goal 
To  which  the  tides  of  being  roll;". 

but  to  distort  and  fit  it  into  every  conceivable 
situation  which  a  child  or  man  may  get  into,  is 
a  feat  as  worthy  of  praise  when  accomplished 
as  it  is  difficult.  Tito  run  of  the  verse  'may  be 
gathered  from  the  opening  lines: 

"Brief  the  search' until  I  heard  him, 
Sweetest-  truant  at  his  play; 
Such  a  soul  of  laughter  stirred  him, 
Could  not.  rest  by  night  or  day. 
Brief  the  search  until  1  found  him 
Gambolling,  crumpling  all  his  bed; 
Woods  and  rocks  that  loved  him,  round  him, 
And  the  brakes  twined  overhead. 
As  I  came  away  he  sped 
On  fleet  pearly  feet  of  lightning 
Just  belaud  a  rosy  croft: 
Flashing  thence  with  sudden  brightning, 
Tossed  his  baby  head  aloft, 
And  with  cries'  of  merriment 
Down  the  sombre  forest  went." 

These  lines  are  at  the  start  enough  to  secure 
our  attention,  if  not  to  enkindle  our  rapturous 
emotion.  They  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 
But  we  have  no  space  to  follow  the  brook 
through  its  mazes,  and  quaint,  strange  situa- 
tions. It  must  suffice  for  us  to  give  a  few 
quotations  taken  at  random,  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  brook  tugging  away  at  a  mill: 

"Towering  past  tin.- jutting  hill, 
Stands  the  huge,  meal-whitened  mill. 
Ash-op  through  all  the  maw  of  art 
Coiled  within  its  cumbrous  heart. 
Now  unto  his  task  he  springs,; 
Against  the  stubborn  wheel  he  flings 

His  shining  strength;  and  dares  to  seize 
The  mighty  felloes  m  his  hands; 
Against  the  paddles'  massy  bands 

Firmly  plants  his  stalwart  knees. 
His  muscles  swell,  his  breast  expands, 
He  buws,  he  tugs,  he  heaves  amain 


With  one  prolonged  resistless  strain: 

Straightway  the  moaning  mouster  knows 

The  haughty  master  he  mu^t  serve, 

And  quivering  with  reluctant  throes 

Swings  upon  his  sluggish  curve. 

The  wakened  mill  is  all  astir 

With  creak  and  shriek  and  whiz  and  whirr 

The  leathern  band,  begins  to  move 

Down  the  pulley's  slippery  groove; 

The  thick  C< 

In  the  sockets  of  the  wheel; 

And  swiftly  turns  with  muffled  moan 

The  upper  on  the  nether  stone." 

This  is  much  after  the  style  of  Miller,  but 
not  quite  so  good  : 

"The  year  moves  to  its  sad  decline. 
A  dull  gray  mist,  enfolds  the  lulls. 
The  flowers  arc  dead,  the  thickets  pine, 
In  other  lands  the  swallow  trills ; 
For  since  they  stole  his  summer  flute, 
The  moping  Pan  sits  stark  and  mute; 
The  slow  hooves  of  the  feeding  kine 
Crack  the  herbage  as  they  pass, 
The  apples  glimmer  in  the  grass, 
And  woods  are  yellow,  woods  of  brown, 
The  vine  about  the  elm  is  red, 
Crow  and  hawk  fly  up  and  down, 
But  for  the  wood-thrush  he  is  dead: 
The  ox  forsakes  the  chilly  shadow, 
Only  the  cricket  haunts  the  meadow." 

We  give  two  or  three  more  short  things  to 
Show  further  the  author's  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion : 

"Just  now  the  mdrmng'b  ruddy  palm 
Began  to  smooth  Ids  ringlets  bright, 
To  lay  his  sudden  heat  and  calm 
His  quickened  veins  in  baths  of  light. 
Anon  he  swept  his  hand  across 
The  crystal  sinews  of  his  lyre, 
Set  their  chime  to  rhythmic  laws 
And  tamed  their  wayward  fire." 

"But  no  rhythmic  force  sublime, 
Subtlest  feats  of  harmony, 
To  that  gloomy  soul  can  climb 
Or  entice  his  amity. 
Dark  and  sullen  stands  he  ever, 
Wrapt  in  daring  desolation. 
His  hard  forehead  changing  never 
Its  supreme  unbending  station; 
But  the  adamantine  scorn 
Wrinkles  there  from  morn  to  morn." 

"  Languors  dull  or  grosser  slumber 
Never  stay  his  romping  limb: 
T.he  gods  gave  all  their  gaiety 
When  they  modelled  him." 


Love-time  is  over,  and  t 
The  muse  has  dipped  on 
Henceforth  the  lyre  mm 
With  burdens  of  a  trrav 


>o  long 

wayward  wing, 
t  freight  its  string 
;r  song. 


Since  from  every  eurth-born  soul 

Fate  severe  exacts  his  toll. 

A  yoke  sits  on  the  sunbeam's  neck, 
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The  moth  finds  chores  about  the  field. 
The  zephyr  tugs  his  sightless  trace, 
Fairest  things  must,  service  yield." 

To  illustrate  that  Mr.  Wright  is  hot  always 
happy,  or  sensible,  we  quote  a  single  passage 
from  "The  Thinkers:" 

JiO  merlin,  wise  to  understand 

Tiresias.  of  prevision  strong, 
Paulas,  a  bolt  from  God's  right  hand, 

Ye  fashion,  but  the  world  shapes  wrong. 
Ye  lighten,  but  her  paths  are  dark 

For  all  your  agony,  all  your  song. 
The  misty  gloamings  drown  your  spark. 

Your  words  are  shred  on  spleenful  winds. 
Your  arrows  veer  askanr  the  mark. 

She  reels  in  satyr- rout  and  binds 
Upon  her  "front  the  dissolute  leaf, 

Loves  born  and  shagg  of  her  brute  kinds. 
The  whirling  goat-hoof."' 

— We  have  received  another  copy  (the  lil'th 
edition)  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Scovii's  Short  Band, 
which  we  again  commend  to  students  of  pho- 
nography and  stenography  as  better  and  easier 
than  Pitman's  or  Munson's.  All  methods  of 
writing  by  characters  a re  difficult,  but  there  are 
those  less  hard  than  others.  We  would  just 
say  that  whoever  attempts  to  master  phonogra- 
phy in  an  hour  or  two  will  fail,  as  surely  as  a 
child  v  ill  fail  to  learn  to  write  English  in  that 
time.  Practice,  patience  and  time  are  the  three 
necessary  elements  of  success.  Those  not 
willing  to  give  these  to  it  better  not  try  at  all. 
To  those  who  will,  we  say  try  Seovih 

— One  of  the  main  reasons  why  more  books 
are  not  purchased  throughout  the  country  is, 
the  want  of  a  proper  medium  through  which 
to  buy.  In  cities,  where  the  book-stares  keep 
on  hand  a  selection  of  the  latest  and  standard 
works,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  whatever 
one.  desires  in  the  held  of  literature-  W  the 
article  is  not  on  the  shelf,  it  can  be  ordered. 
But  in  towns,  and  throughout  the  country 
proper,  no  book-stores  of  any  consequence  exist, 
because  they  would  not  pay  if  kept.  The  only 
way  for  persons  living  in  Such  localities  to 
obtain  a  book,  is  by  means  of  book  agents,  who 
carry  exactly  what  the  people  do  not  and.  often. 
ought  not  to  want  to  buy,  or  by  sending  with  a 
friend  to ^ the  city.  The  publisher,  price  and 
even  name  of  the  very  book  they  have  seen 
reviewed  and  want,  they  may  have  forgotten 
when  opportunity  offers  to  send  for  it.  and  so 
they  do  not  got  it  then.  We  have  thought  for 
some  time  of  publishing  monthly  the  latest 
works  issued,  with  authors'  and  publishers' 
names  and  prices,  and  offering  to  act  as  agents 


for  anybody  who  desired  to  purchase  any  of 
tnf,m.  ai  publishers'  prices.  Having  now  the 
facilitu.8  of  acting  in  this  capacity,  we  commence 
below  the  monthly  list,  and  make  the  otter  just 
named. 

LATK  PUBLICATIONS. 
[We  shall  place  in  this  list  the  more  prominent 
publications  of  the  month  in  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  offering  to  obtain  any  of 
them  for  readers  of  Our  Ho.ue  at  publishers' 
prices — in  some  instances  below  regular  prices. 
Call  upon,  or  write  to  us. — Ed.] 

Farm  Ballads.  By  AYill  Carlton.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo,  pp.108.    Harper  &  Bros.,  $2  60 

Miss  Beecher's  Housekeeper  and  Health- 
keeper.     12nao,  pp.  482.     The'  same,  -     1  50 

New  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Outline,  D.I).  Nine  vols.  12 
mo.     R.  Carter  &  Bros., 13  50 

Life  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
lOrno,  pp.  171.     The  same,     -     -     -     -       15 

The  Course  or  Time.  A  poem  by  Robert 
Pollok,  A.  M.  ISmo.  pp.  203.  The 
same, ~ 7  5 

The  Other  Girls.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney. Illustrated.  '  12mo,  pp.  163.  The 
same, 2  00 

Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit.  Bv  Henry 
Ward  Bcecher.  12mo,  pp.  332.  Ma- 
son, Baker  and  Pratt, 1   50 

Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 
Discourses  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp  344     R.  Carter  &  Bros.,  -     -  1    50 

The  Parables.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
with  a  Memoir.  12 mo,  pp.  27S.  The 
same, 1    50 

The  Goal  Regions  of  America.  Bv  James 
Maefarlane.  A.  M.  8Yo,  pp.  671.  D. 
Appleton  i'  Co., -     - 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.  By 
Louisa  M.  Aleott.  12mo,  pp.  443. 
Roberts  Bros., 175 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  By 
John  Peter  Lango,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  12th  edition,  re", 
vised.     8vo,  pp.  508.     The  same,     -     -  5  00 

The  Mystery  of  Matter,  aud  other  Essays, 
By  J.  A  Hanson  Picton.  l2mo,  pp.  492. 
The  same, 3  50 

Scripture  Revelations  Concerninga  Future 
State.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.  D. 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  308.  Philadel- 
phia:    Smith," English  &  Co.,      -     -     -  1  50 

M.  Tuliii  f'ieeronis  De  Ofgcib  I.ibri  Tres. 
With  C\[theiat'"'ry  Notes  by  K.  P.  Cro- 
wed. A.  M.  lOmo.  pp.  370.  Philadel- 
phia:    I'Mredge  a  Bro.,     -----  l  50 

The  Doctrine  of  Hell.  A  Discussion  be- 
tween the  Rev.  ('.  A.  Walworth  and 
William  Henry  Burr,  Esq.  ldmo,  pp. 
151.     The  sume,        60 
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2   00 


Questions  of  the  Day.  Bv  the  Rev.  John 
Hall,  D.D.      l2mo",  pp.  343,     -     -     -     - 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
By  John  J.  Owes,  D.D..  LL.  D.  IGmo, 
pp.  115.     Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

The  Anabasis  of  Xonophou.  With  N'otes, 
etc  By  Asahel  C.  Kondriek,  LL.  D. 
12mo.     Sheldon  &  Co..  -     -     -     - 

Catalogue  of  the  Museum  and  Gallery  of 
Aft  of  the  New  York  EiistQrieal-.So- 
ciety.     Svo,  paper,  pp.  74,       .... 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  By  Geo.  E.  Walton,  M.D. 
12m©,  pp.  390.   "I).  Appleton.  &  Co.,      - 

Lars.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  I2mo,  pp.  144. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,        -     -     -     -     -     -   1   50 


Middlemareh:  a  Story  of  Provincial  Life. 
By  Goo.  Eliot.  12mo,  2  vols.,  pp.  452. 
468.     Harper  &  Bros., 

The  Mystery  of  MetropolisvUle.  By  Ed- 
ward Eggleston.  l2mo,  pp.  320.  Gr- 
ange Judd  &  Co..      --..-.. 


Short  Hand.  By  Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil. 
Fifth  edition.  Edited  and  published  by 
W.  E,  Seovil,  Jr.    '  ltjuio.  pp.  126,     -    '- 

The  Brook,  and  other  Poems.     By  Win. 

B.  Wright.      12mo,  pp.    107.     Seribner. 
Armstrong  &  Co., r    -     ■ 

Talmage's  Sermons.  By  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage.  2  vols.,  12mo.  Harper  & 
Bros., 


I  50 


1   2; 
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JUNE, 

SOMERSET   COUNTY. 

4th. — Neshanie:  Annual  meeting  of  the  Hills- 
borough Fire  Insurance  Co..  and  election  of 
officers.  J.  V.  B.  Hoagland  re-elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Michael  Scully.  Secretary. 

1 8th. — North  Plaiuheld :  Destruction  of  barns 
of  John  Hughes  and  Richard  Cortleyou.  by  Lire, 
the- supposed  work  of  an  incendiary. 

2 1  st. — North  Plaintield :  Destruction  of  barn 
and  out-buildings  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Cadmus  by 
fire,  the  work  of  an  incendiary.     Loss  Si  0,000. 

— Post  office  established  at  Montgomery;  J. 
L.  Allen.  Postmaster.  A.bm.  Parrot  made  Post- 
master at  Finderne. 

HUNTERDON  CO UNT Y. 
.    13th. — Clover  Hill:   Concert  in  the  Reformed 
Church  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartow, 
assisted  by  Prof.  Henry  Carter. 

14th.—  New  Germantown:  Death  of  Col.  R. 
R.  Honeyman,  a  well  known  citizen. 

18th. — Lambertville  :  First  colored  juror  in 
Hunterdon  County  called  to  ,°ervt?  upon  a  jury 
before  Esquire  Angel. 

19th. — Fiemingcon:  Historical  Sermon  in  the 
Baptist  Church  on  the  75th  Anniversary  of  its 
existence,  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  E.  Yassar. 

25th. — White  House:  David  Park,  of  this 
place,  found  dead  in  the  Passaic  River  in  New- 
ark. Foul  play  suspected.  Clinton:  Slight 
frost,  visible  m  the  morning. 

2Gth. — Glen  Gardner:  Dedication  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  installation  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Henderson  as  pastor. 

28th. — Potterstown:  David  Alpaugh.  aged 
40,  found  dead  in  his  bam. 


1873. 

WEATHER  FOR  JUNE,  1873. 

[Reported by  Artwr  It  NbU,  of  New  Gernwvtmvn. 
Time  of  Thermometer  record,  2  P.  J£] 


DATE 

THER. 

REMARKS. 

1.  . 

.  .75|- ° 

Hazy. 

o 

..82° 

Hazy. 

D 

.  .66° 

Cloudy ;  some  rain ;  lightning. 

4.. 

..7H° 

Clear. 

5.  . 

.sir 

Clear. 

6.. 

.851° 

Rain ;  lightning. 

7.. 

.U4/3 

Rather  clear ;  wind  N.  W.,  mod 

S.. 

.73-T 

Clear;  wind  N.  W. 

9.. 

.nr 

Clear;   wind  N.  W. 

10.. 

.82  k° 

Cloud}-',  very  little  rain. 

11.. 

.84° 

Quite  clear. 

12.. 

.74.U 

Quite  clear. 

13.. 

.741° 

Clear. 

14.. 

.71:}° 

Cloudy. 

15.. 

.16%° 

Cloudy;    sprinkle. 

16... 

.8:H° 

Cloudy. 

17... 

.sar 

Clear. 

18.. 

.79° 

Hazy ;   wind  in  forenoon. 

19... 

.92 1° 

Hazy. 

20.  .. 

•S7r 

Hazy. 

21... 

.*m° 

Hazy. 

22 

.74£° 

Cloudy. 

23... 

.73° 

Cloudy. 

24... 

61° 

Rain,  66-100  of  an  inch. 

25.  .. 

,73i° 

Clear. 

26... 

.77° 

Clear.  ' 

27... 

.82r 

Rather  Clear. 

28... 

.90.V° 

Cloudy ;   slight  sprinkle. 

29.  .. 

,ft6|° 

Cloudy.' 

30... 

.S2f 

Cloudy;   slight  sprinkle. 

General   average   for   the   day,    70°     Whole 

amou 

nt  of  ra 

in,  1.54  inches. 

-I 
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7 ABLE  OF  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 

FROM   MAY    15tu,    1S73,   TO  JUNE    15th,    1873. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Brown,  Stewart. 

Treskatris,    Gustavo 
Voorhees,  Edwin  S. 


GENTLE  M  AN. 

Ashton,  Alex 

Bellis,  'Lemuel 

Carkuff,  Joseph 

Crater.  E.  S 

LeMott,  Pachard.  ., 
He  ice,  Edward.  .... 
Katzenbach,  V\r.   H. 

Lloyd,  John  S 

Taylor,  Joseph  S... 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 

LU)Y-  DATE-  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN 

.Mary  A.  YauArsdale.  . .  June  11.  .Pluekarain Poole 

■  tf  zie  \V  "i May  15  •  ■  Bound  ^ook Rodger*  "  .*  .* ' 

.  Margaretta  \  oorhees . . .  May  25 . .  Rocky   Hill Berg 

HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 

LADT-  D«&  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

.Emma  V.  Field May   29.  .Lambertyille Heisler 

.Clara  Griggs June  11 . .  Flemingtou Winm'. '.'.'.'. 

.Lych.-t_Fi.sl.er..  .    June  14.  .New  Germantovvn.Diener.  ... 

.Georgiana  EockafehW.  June  10.. Raritan  Township .Mott 

.R.  Jennie   fcnuth.  . .  .  . .  .May  31 .  .Cherryvfflc Young...".*;.' 

.barah  A.  HuQ May  31 .  .Lambertyille Studdiford 

.Julia  Emery May  21.  .Plemington Mott 

.Margaret  Aller May  20 .  .Lambertyille Larison. '.'.'" 

•EUa  Boss ■  •■May  24.  .Union  Township 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FROM  MAY   15th,    1873,   TO  JUNE   15th,    1873. 


NAME. 

Barcalow.  Ann.  . .  . 

Clayton.  C.  C 

Holeombe,  Okas.  P 
Liudsk-y,   Phoebe.. 

Lowe,    Lavinia 

Pat-melee,  Mary  R. 

Pierce,  Edward 

Van L'uyi!,  Isaac. .  . 


SOMERSET 

PLACE. 

.Somerville , 

.Somerville 

.Somerville .-...,, 

.Somerville 

.Somerville. 

.Raritan , .'.' 

.Piuckamin 


COUNTY. 

DATE. 


.June 
.May 
.May 

.May 
.May 

.May 
.May 

.June 


4. 

24. 


24.  .. 
27... 
25 
2  3 
1... 


AGE. 


.70. 

.62. 
.47, 
.  *  7 . 
.15. 
,88. 
25 


NAME. 

Blackwell.  Eiiz 

Black.   Sally  A .    

Creveling,  Arzilla 

^tttiekner,  Jacob 

Callen.  Mrs.  John....' 

Higgiiis,  Hannah    . .  . 

Honeymau.  Rob't  R. . 

Higgina  Lizzie 

Huff1,  Stephen  H 

Holeombe.  Jacob  H.. 

Johnson,   Abraham  A 

Moore,  Cath.   M 

Naylor,  Eliz.    H 

Parker.  Laura,  S 

Quick,  Ciara  I 

Quick.  JaneB 

~Vau  Fleet,  John  L. . . 

Van  Horn,  Sarah  G. .. 

Wilson,    Carrie 

Young,  Anna  R 


AGE. 


...29... 
...40... 
...86... 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 

PLACE.  DATE. 

.Fleming-ton May  27 

.Centre  Bridge June    9.  ., ... 

.  .Annandale June    6 

.Cokesburgh May  1G 

.Lambertyille May  1G.  .  . 

.Raritan   Township May  21 

.Now  Germantown June  14 

.Stockton May  2J " 

. Copper  Hill Ma'v  Iti. ..'.','.  ... 

.Lebanon Tune  14 

.White  House June  13 

.Flcmington  ...\ May   17 

.Lambertville May  24.  ...../.*.,__  .54. . . 

.Lambertyille June  12 19 

.  Fleming-ton May    1 G . . '.  \ ...  .  \  ■ '.  ',  G-i  \ '. '. 

. Clinton May   21 ]   s '. '. '. 

.Elmningt'-u June  10 ..[[  [—.[  "" 

.  Lambertville May    15 ."  GO .' .' ." 

•  Plemington Turn.-    G ->7 

Union  Township May     5 " " " 


.29.  . 
.3G.  . 
.15.. 
.17.. 
.78.  . 


,90. 


A 
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M  ORE    L  0  C  A  L    II I  S  T  0  R  Y— - W  H  I T  E    II  0  IT  S  E  . 


QINCE  TEE  advent  of  Que  Home, 

kJ)     a  special  interest  seems  to  have. 

been  awakened  in  the  early  settlement 
and    history    of    surrounding-    localities. 

By  this  means,  no  doubt,  many  of  its 
renders  .have  been  not  a  little  interested 
and  instructed.  It  is  well  thus  to  col- 
lect facts  and  record  them,  before  they 
jure  quite  forgotten  and  lost-  Besides 
[their  present  interest,  they  may  prove 
[still  mure  valuable  to  those  who  shall 
:''"i;ie  after  us.  Sympathizing  '.villi  this 
;!'!vv;ilont  disposition.  I  have  taken  some 
kiums  to  gather  a  lew  items  respecting  the 
karly  history  of  White  House  and  its 
Neinity. 


!    v, 


hite    House    is    situated    in    the 


PfWnship    of     Eeadington,     Hunterdon 

'ninty,  c>u   the   Rockaway   Creek,    near 

bo  confluence  of  its   North  and  South 

Quiches.     Its  name  seems  to  have  been 

ufcrived  from   the  house  built  by    Abra- 

ipwa  Viiti  Horn,  near  the  turnpike  bridge, 

Jm  the  road  leading  from  New  Brunswick 

0   Kaston,   Pa.     This   house  was  white, 

"Other  made  so  by    the  application   of 

l*rt   and   oil,    or  o(  lime   and   water,    I 

«nnot  tell)     It  must  have,  been   some- 

WW 


thing  of  a  peculiarity  for  this  region  in 
those  days,  to  have  secured  for  it  the  desig- 
nation of  "The  White  House."  This 
house  is  still  standing  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation, and  is  owned  and  occupied  bv 
0.  T.  Stryker,  who  styles  it,  "  Washing - 
ington's  Head-Quarters,"  on  what  authori- 
I  know  not.  It  was  built  for  a  public 
house  and  kept  as  such  for  man)'  years. 
As  tradition  says,  it  is  very  likely  true,  that, 
the  "  father  of  his  Country,"  in  passing 
this  way,  slopped  there  for  entertainment ; 
and  so,  of  course,  for  the  time,  it  was  his 
"  Haul- Qunrltrs"  This  fact— -if  such  it 
be — would  go  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  built  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  oldest 
residence  in  the  vicinity.  That  of  the 
Van  Horn  homestead,  which  is  but  a  few 
rods  distant — a  little  further  up  the 
stream — was  built  before  this  *'  White 
House,"  probably  about  the  year  1757. 
Within  the  recollection  of  man}"  still 
living,  before  the  time  of  railroads,  when 
stage  coaches  were  in  vogue,  and  when 
the  carting  from  Hasten  and  intermediate 
places  to  New  Brunswick  and  New 
York  was  done  bv  means  of  large  Fenn- 
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sylvania  wagons,  with  $eir  great  double  De  Witt  bought  of  John  Badd  122  acres 

teams,  the  White  House   was    a  noted  adjoining  lands  owned  by  Abraham  Van 

stopping  place  for   entertainment.      As  Horn  and  Baitus  PickeL    This  shows  that 

many  as  thirty  or  forty  teams  were  often  the  two  last  Darned  had  purchased   their 

thus   accommodated    over    night.       lint  farms  previously.     The  same  document 

those  days  have  long  since  passed  away,  states  that  they  had  bought  their  lands 

and  now  the  interest    of    the  travelling  of   George    Willocks  and  James    Budd. 

community    centres    about    the    White  It  further  shows,  in  the  absence  of  other 

House  Station,  on   the  Central   Railroad  documents  on  the  subject,  that  Abraham 

of  New  Jersey,  but  little  more  than  half  Aran  Horn  was  one  of  the  original  land 

a  mile  distant,  where  a  thriving  village  holders  of  that  name  in  this  vicinity. 
has   sprung   up    within    the    last    fifteen  A  head-stone   in    the    cemetery    near 

or  twenty  years.  White  House  Station  boars  this  inscrip- 

'  The   original   proprietors  of  the  lands  tion :     "Capt.  Cornelius  Van  Horn,  died 

in    this    part    of    Eeadingtou    Township  Feb.  12th,  1744,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 

were  George  Willocks,  of  Perth  Ambov,  age."     This  Capt.  Cornelius   musi  have 

who   owned  all  northward   of  Holland's  been  from  30  to   34  years  of  age  when 

Brook,  and  eastward  of  the  road  running  Abraham  Van   Horn  located   here.     He 

north  to  White  House,  and  so  on  to  the  was   probably  his  brother,   and  aneestor 

Alamalunk  (Lamington)  river,  and  John  of  one  branch  of  the  Van  Horn   family, 

Budd   and    James    Logan,    who    owned  which  once  resided  in  this  vicinity,  but 

the  lands  lying  northwest    of  Willocks'  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappear- 

tract.      These  lands  were  surveyed  and  ed    from    among    us.       The    Van    Horn 

made  matter  of  record  about  from    1710  brothers  now   residing  here  are  sons  of 

t°  1720.  Cornelius  W.  Van  Horn,   whose    death 

Among  the  first  actual  settlers  in  this  occurred  in  1862,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
vicinity  were  the  Van  Horns,  Wyckoffs,  91  years.  This  Cornelius  W.  was  the 
Pickels,  and  Ten  Eycks.  Which  of  those  son  of  Abraham,  and  grandson  of  the 
first  located  hore,  and  at  what  precise  date,  Abraham  $. an  Horn  before  referred  to 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  It  as  one  of  the  original  settlers.  Elence 
seems  probable,  from  old  parchments  and  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  fifth 
copies  of  deeds  still  extant,  thai:  they  all  generation  now  occupy  the  original  home- 
came  hither  at  nearly  the  same  period,  stead;  and  about  a  century  and  a  half 
viz: — about  the  year  1724.  On  the  20th  has  elapsed  since  the  first  of  that  honOr- 
of  Januajy^of  this  year,  Adrian  Ten  ed  name  came  hither  from  Monmouth 
Eyck,  late  of  Somerset,  bought  of  George  County. 

Willocks  515  acres  of  land  for  £54  3,  On  the  3d  day  of  June,  17S3,  Cornel- 
las,  adjoining  lands  formerly  sold  by  ins  Van  Horn — the  sou.  as  I  suppose, 
said  Willocks  to  Dirck  Johnson,  and  to  of  Capt.  Cornelius,  who  died  in  1744  — 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Beekman,  of  Long  made  ids  will,  in  which  live  daughters  and 
Island,  N.  Y.  This  Adrian  Ten  Eyck  four  sons  are  named.  The  sons  were 
was  an  ancestor  of  Cornelius  Ten  Eyck,  Abraham,  Simon,  Cornelius  and  William, 
of  .Mechanicsvillc ;  also  of  Mrs.  Theo  The  last  named,  William,  married  Eliza- 
dore  Polhemus,  who  lives  on  the  home-  belli,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  sister  of 
Stead  about  one  mile  southeast  of  White  Cornelius  W.  \  an  Horn,  and  they  were  J 
House.                                              -•■--.     :^.-  the  parents  of  the  first  wife  of  John   G. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1729,  Paulus  Van  llouten,  who  keeps  a  cop}'  of  this 
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will  of  his  wife's  grat    ; 


grandfather  as  a  cher- 
ished relic  of  the  past.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  will,  William  inherited  the  home- 
stead, now  owned  and  occupied  by  Abra- 
ham Pickel,  which,  the  testator  states,  he 
had  bought  of  his  father. 

The  old  stone  house,  bearing  date 
"  1757,"  with  the  initials  "  C.  V.  II." 
upon  it,  and  ornamented  with  some 
ancient  painting,  still  stands  firmly,  as  it 
was  built  113  years  ago.  On  several  of 
the  doors  and  walls  within  are  yet  to  be 
seen  some  of  the  original  paintings 
which  are  of  various  devices  and  were 
executed  by  the  bniider.  The  roof  is 
quite  steep,  and  the  eavos  project  a  long 
distance  beyond  the  plate  on  which  the 
rafters  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  the  vicinity,  and  having 
undergone  very  little  change  indeed  since 
it  was  erected,  it  affords  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  ancient  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  which  I  know.  A  careful  in- 
spection of  it  would  repay  a  visit  to  its 
locality,  which  is  scarcely  half  a  mile 
west  of  White  House  Station,  and  but  a 
few  rods  north  of  the  railroad. 

Another  very  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  this  house  and  two  others  hi 
the  neighborhood  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
his  tiiis:  In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  that  period,  the  Van  Horns 
bought  of  a  sea  captain  the  service  of  a 
German  emigrant  for  a  term  of  years,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  pas- 
sage to  New  York.  It  soon  became 
known  that  this  emigrant  was  an  excel- 
lent mason  by  trade,  and,  being  a  shrewd 
man  as  well  as  a  good  mechanic,  he 
entered  into  a  bargain  with  his  employers 
to  build  thorn  three  stone  houses  In  three 
successive  seasons  (some  say  they  were 
ail  to  be  built  within  the  same  year)  hi 
lieu  of  his  term  of  service,  which  was 
»Ot  less  than  three  years,  lie  fulfilled 
his  contract,  and  claimed  all  the  time  as 
his  own  during  these  seasons  -in   which 


lie  was  not  actually  engaged  upon  these 
three  buildings. 

Besides  the  one  just  referred  to  as  now 
occupied  by  Abraham    Picket,  he    built 

the  stone  house  in  which  the  late  Baltus 
A.  Picked  lived,  now  owned  by  his  son, 

Adrian  II.,  and  occupied  by  his  grand- 
son, William  Pickel.  The  other,  it  is 
said,  was  the  old  stone  house  which  G. 
C,  Gearhart  recently  demolished  to  make 
room  for  his  present  residence.  This 
last;  house,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
built  in  1743,  and,  if  so,  could  scarcely 
have  been  one  of  the  three  which  Casper 
Berger,  the  emigrant,  built. 

This  German  mechanic  was  a  thrifty 
business  man,  and  accumulated  property 
rapidly,  insomuch  that  before  he  died  be 
was  worth  quite  as  much  as  those  whom 
he,  in  his  poverty,  had  served  so  well. 
His  descendants  are  prosperous  atid 
-highly  respected  citizens  of  this  Town- 
ship at  the  present  time. 

-Baltus  Pickel,  as  already  intimated, 
was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  here. 
The  traditionary  account  of  his  settle- 
ment at  the  foot  of  Gushetuuk  Mountain. 
— more  familiarly  known  as  "Piekel's 
Mountain" — as  furnished  hy  one  of  his 
descendants,  runs  thus  :  Three  brothers 
(Pickel)  came  from  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  first  settled  on  Staten  Island.  They 
soon  left  the  Island  and  located  at  Black's 
Mill,  near  Sew  Brunswick,  after  which 
they  came  to  this  County.  Frederick 
settled  on  Fox  Hill,  Conrad  at  or  near 
Everittstown,  and  Baltus  on  the  Ridge, 
a  i'cw  rods  east  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Abraham  Johnson,  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  John  Hyler.  He  soon  sold 
out  there  and  bought  1,000  acres  of  land, 
500  of  which  belonged  to  the  Budd  and 
Logan  tract,  and  the  rest  to  the  tract 
adjoining.  His  western  boundary  run 
along  the  top  of  the  Mountain  to  what 
was  known  as  "the  Society  line."  Here 
his  descendants,  for  live  or  six  genera- 
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tions,  have  lived.  Two  of  the  suns  of 
the  late  Baltus  A.  Pickel,  who  died  Oct. 
10th,  1871,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age, 
reside  on  a  part  of  this  original  purchase. 
The  other  of  his  sons,  as  we  have  seen, 
occupies  a  part  of  the  original  Van  Flora 
estate,  with  the  old  stone  house  bolo;m- 
ing  to  it, 

A  sugar  howl  of  solid  silver,  marked 
"B.  -\-  P.,  1771,"  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Adrian  II.  Pickel  by  the  late  Bairns  A. 
Pickel  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
when  this  interesting  relic  was  preciselv 
100  years  old.  An  earthen  fruit  dish  of 
curious  workmanship,  bearing  date  June 
1st,  1S06,  and  said  to  have  been  made 
at  a  pottery  which  used  to  exist  on  the 
premises,  is  carefully  preserved  as  a 
memento  of  the  past;  also  an  old-fash- 
ioned, oaken  arm-chair  in  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  oilier  of  the  four  names  mentioned 
as  among  the  earlier  settlers,  whose 
descendants  are  yet  with  us,  is  that  of 
WyckoiT.  This  family,  which,  according 
to  the  siory  given  in  a  late  number  of 
Our  Home,  seem,  in  part,  to  have 
ivalkctl  off  from  Long  Island  into  New 
Jersey  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen  ' 
tury,  and  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of 
of  the  famed  Karitan  and  Millstone. 
From  thence,  we  may  suppose,  some  of 
them  still  wended  their  way  up  the  noble 
Raritan  stream,  until  they  reached  the 
forks  of  that  important  branch  of  it, 
known  as  the  Pockaway.  Here  some  of 
them  located,  while  others  of  the  name 
settled  a  few  miles  further  south  where  the 
Holland's  Brook  takes  it  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountain.  At  what  precise  date 
this  occurred  is  not  known,  but  evidently 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century, 
and  about  the  time  when  the  adjoining 
farms,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
purchased. 

The  first  of  the  name  who  located  on 


the  Kockaway  seems  to  have  been  Cor- 
nelius. He  purchased  some  600  acres 
of  land,  extending  from  Potterstown 
nearly  to  White  House,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road.  He  also  owned  a  farm 
on  the  south  side,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Thomas  Applegate.  The  homestead 
is  now  owned  by  1).  C.  Knight,  and  has 
recently  been  modernized  and  remodeled 
from  cellar  to  garret  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a  convenient  mansion"  for 
boarders  from  the  city  during  the  Sum- 
mer. On  an  eminence  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  house  is  the  old  family 
burying-ground,  which,  as  usual  in  like 
cases,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Farts  I 
of  the  three  or  four  broken  head-stones 
piled  up  together  are  about  all  that  are 
left  to  mark  the  spot  Where  lie  the  remains 
of  the  once  honored  and  beloved  dead. 
Front  these  I  learned  that  Cornelius 
\Vyckott"  Sen.,  died  April  4th,  1796,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  May  1st,  1700,  in  her  80th 
year.  From  the  old  Dutch  Family  Bible*. 
printed  in  1741,  and  now  in  possession 
of  John  V.  G  Wyckoflj  a  grandson  of 
Cornelius,  Sen. — now  in  his  74th  year — 
and  from  the  old  Dutch  Hymn  Bookv 
with  its  heavy  clasps  and  chain  of  solid 
silver,  both  in  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, man}-  interesting  dates  and  facts 
were  gleaned  respecting  this  family,  of 
which  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

The  children  of  Cornelius,  Sen.,  were  : 
1.  Ghaertye  (Gertrude),  who  became 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Van  Horn,  and  died 
about  the  year  1820. 

'J.  George,  who  married  Rebecca.  Van 
Clief,  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  T.  Applegate,  and  reared  a  large 
family  of  children. 

3.  Cornelia. 

4.  Cornelius,  who  was  born  Dec.  3d, 
1757,  and  married  .Sophia  Ten  Eyck,  his 
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second  wife,  April  24th,  1S0S.    Ho  lived  few  of  them  attained  an  advanced  age. 

on  the  old  homestead,  and  was  known  as  A  large  proportion  of  deaths  which  have 

u  Gentleman  Cornelius."  occurred  in  this  vicinity,  during  the  past 

5.  Simon,  who  lived  near  the  K  Three  five  or  six  yeaTS,  have   been   of  persons 

Corners,''  where  David  Davis  now  resides.  over  three  score  and  ten   years   of  age. 

G.  Dennis,  who  lived  near  Mechanics-  Quite  a  number  of  these    (not   less   than 

ville,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  J.  W.  eight)  were  over  eighty,  and  one  was   in 

Van  Uouten,  of  Philadelphia.     He  was  her   ninety-eighth  year.*     One,    indeed, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years,  and  who    departed    this    life    in    1865,    had 

exerted   a  wide  and  beneficial  influence  reached  the  remarkable  age  of  one  him- 

in  the  community  in  whicli  he  lived.     lie  dred  and    six    years,    nine    months    and 

departed  this  life  Dec.  6th,  1S30,  aged  70  fourteen  days.f 
years  and  upward.  There  are  still  a  few  quite  aged  people 

Besides   these  four  name%  prominent  among  us,    of   whom   the  eldest  now  is 

among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  imme-  John   Roger,  in  his  ninety-second  year, 

diate    vicinity,    we    find    the    names    of  One    of    his    early  associates,   who    had 

the    Cowenhoveus,    Roelifsons,    Rogers,  lived  for  SO  years  in  the  same  house,  left 

Van  Dorens.  fraphagens,  Johnsons,  and  us  but  a  few   days  since  for  the  better 

others,  dating  far  back   in   the    18th  cen-  land, 
turv — some  of  whose  deceudants  are  vet  William   Bailey. 


with  us.  . — " 

Tlu.se    early    settlers    belonged    evi-         *Auley  Tunisou  (Cramn^r.) 
de.ntly  to  a  hail  and    hardy  race.     Not  a  f  Mrs.  George  Williams. 
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rnilK  EARLY  history  of  the  cen-  between  two  cities  in  Germany,  called 
gregafiou  at  Lebanon  is  intimate-  Wolfenbeutel  and  Halbersta&t,  driven 
ly  connected  with  that  of  the  first  by  persecution,  Herf  first  to  Neuwird  in 
settlement  and  subsequent  progress  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  then  to  Holland, 
this  entire  portion  of  our  State.  The  whence,  two  years  later,  in  1707,  they 
first  settlers  were  Germans,  and  the  first  embarked  for  New  York.  But  by  ad- 
point  of  their  settlement  was  what  is  verse  winds  their  frail  ship  was  carried 
still  denominated  the  German  Valley.  into  Delaware  Bay.  Determined,  how- 
The  hanks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela-  ever,  still  to  reach  the  place  for  which 
ware  Rivers  had  been  settled  one  hum  they  were  destined  to  have  a  home 
dred  years  previously  by  the  Hollanders,  among  the  Dutch,  they  set  off  from 
and  it  was  in  the  year  170.3  that  a  number  Philadelphia  by  the  overland  route  to 
of   German    Reformed    people,  .residing  New  York,— that    is,    by    what    is    still 

. known  as  the   "Old  York   Road,"— loav- 

[*  From  an  Ristoricai Sermon  preached  by  the  iug  Philadelphia  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 

pastor,  Rev.  Mr,  W ack,  in  1865,  and  not  before  aiu|   Vine    streets,    passing    out    o'i    that 

published.      It  is  kindly  furnished  us  by  tiie  "  Cfty  0f  Eight  Angles"    in    a   diagonal 

Misses  Wuek,  through  0.    u.  Hoffman,  Esq.  jj^^  Delaware  at  New  Hope 

—Ed.]                                                •  /i     ..-       s 
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— opposite   Larabertville — and   so  along 
in  New  Jersey   by  Bingoes,  in   the  gen- 
eral direction  of  New  York.      Precisely 
where  this  company  of  immigrants  struck 
the  region  of  mountainous  country  which 
from  this  side   (Lebanon)    overlooks    the 
German  Valley,  is  not  certain,  but  some- 
where, from  such    a  point,   their    vision 
was  suddenly  charmed  with  the  tempting 
prospect   of  its  fertile,  well- watered  and 
promising   appearance.       Here    the}'    at 
once  set  aside  their  previous  intentions, 
and  resolved  to,  establish  themselves  in 
the  good  land  before  them.     Such   were 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Ger- 
man Valley  received  its  first  population 
and  its  name,  and   from  which  their   de- 
scendants, from  time  to  time,  spread  over 
into   the   surrounding   country,  Lebanon 
inclusive.     This  shows  at   a  glance  who 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  are, 
who  were  their  ancestors,  and  where  they, 
came    from.        Their    names    and     their 
children's  names  are  found  in  the  Church 
books  of  Lebanon.     The  same  names  as 
those  of  their   grandfathers    and    great- 
grandfathers, and  great-great-grandfathers 
are    found    in    the    same   books,   and    in 
those  of  the  old  German  Valley  German 
Reformed    Church,     and    on    the    civil 
records  of  the  country. 

1  now  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  more 
particular  history  of  the  Lebanon  Church, 
and  incidentally,  as  connected  with  it;  of 
the  several  other  Churches  established 
at  other  points  in  our  vicinity,  whither 
the  original  German  Valley  settlement 
of  Germans  had  extended  and  formed 
Churches  far  themselves.  As  already 
mentioned  the  Hollanders  had  been  in 
the  country  full  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  German  ancestors  mad*e  their 
appearance  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey. 
In  this  space  of  time,  a  denomination  of 
Christians  would  naturally  have  obtained 
an  ascendency  and  influence  which  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  turn  to  advantage, 


as  regarded  the  spiritual  welfare  of  new- 
comers. This  was  done  by  the  Church 
of  Holland  in  America,  and  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Germans  began  to 
immigrate  here,  the  Dutch  Church  did 
all  for  them  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  do.  She  fostered  their  infant  churches, 
she  sent  bibles,  and  ministers,  and  help 
toward  supporting  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  among  them.  Of  course,  these 
few  German  churches  in  New  Jersey 
were  not  all.  The  principal  scene  of 
German  immigration  was  Pennsylvania, 
where  German  churches  were  most  num- 
erous— though  there  were  many  also  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  ami  some  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia, 

In  the  year  1 7  J  G  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land appointed  a  German,  or  rather  a 
Swiss  minister,  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  in  the  character  of  an  exploring  and 
superintending  missionary  to  see  to  the 
wants  of  all  these  churches  and  supply 
them  with  everything  they  needed  in  the 
way  of  ministers,  bibles  and  aid  general- 
ly, as  far  and  as  fast  as  lie  could,  and  the 
means  provided  by  the  mother  Church  in 
Holland  would  enable  him.  His  name 
was  Michael  Schlatter.  In  his  Journal 
he  says : 

"On  the  3rd  of  July,  1747,  I  received  a  very 
earnest  letter  written  by  several  congregations, 
in  the  province  of  New  .Terse}',  namely,  at 
Rockaway?  (Lebanon)  Foxliill,  and  Amwvll,  in 
the  region  of  the  Paintaa,  distant  about  70 
miles  from  Philadelphia.*  They  urge  me  with 
the  strongest  motives,  yea,  they  pray  me  for 
God's  sake  to  pay  them  a  visit,  that  1  may  ad- 
minister to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  ami,  by 
baptism,  incorporate  their  children  with  the 
Church,  who  have  already,  during-  three  or 
more  years,  remained  without  baptism.  On  the 
13th  of  November  of  the  same  year  1  uadar- 
took  the  jounmy  to  these  congregations  in  Xew 


*  Philadelphia,  was  where  he  resitted.  FTe  had 
Charge  of  the  old  German  Reformed:  Church  in  that 
city. 
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Jersey,  from  which.  I  had,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
received  a  most  friendly  and  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  them.  On  the  14th,  after  a  journey  of 
60  miles,  I  came  to  Rockaway  (Lebanon).  Here 
I  received  20  young  persons  into  the  Church  as 
members*  after  they  had  made  a  profession  of 
their  faith,  preached  a  preparatory  sermon  on 
the  15th,  and  on  the  following  day  administered 
the  Holy  Supper  in  a  small  church  to  an  atten- 
tive and  reverent  assembly.*  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  10  miles  further  to  Foxhill,  where  I 
preached  a  preparatory  sermon,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  ISth,  administered  the  Holy 
Supper  to  40  members.  On  the  same  clay  I 
went  thence  30  miles  further  to  Amwell.  and 
there  on  the  19th  also  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  30  members." 

This  congregation  at  Am  well  was  the 
same  which  now,  with  others,  for  fifty- 
eight  years  past  has  been  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev,  J.  Kirkpatriok.  Up  to 
the  time  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  it  was 
a  German  Reformed  Church,  as  it  was 
when  under  the  care  of  John  Jacob 
"Wack.     Mr.  Schlatter  continues  : 

"After  I  had  performed  this  solemn  service,  to 
the  great  edification  of  these  congregation::,  and 
had  yet,  in  each  place,  preached  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon  after  the  communion.  I  returned 
again  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 
joyful  in  heart  and  giving  thanks  to  Odd  for  the 
support  which  lie  had  rendered  me.  T  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  briefly  to  the  fact  that 
these  three  congregations,  from  gratitude  for 
the  sendee  I  had  rendered  them,  handed  me  a 
pecuniar)-  reward,  and  this  was  the  first  money, 
which,  since  my  arrival  in  America,  up  to  this 
time,  I  have  received  from  any  congregation, 
for  my  labor  and  pains." 

Mr.  Schlatter  did  not  draw  any  salary 
from  the  churches  among  which  he  was 
missionary,  not  even  his  own  in  Phila- 
delphia lie  was  supported  from  the 
mother  Church  in  Holland,  and  when 
congregations  offered  him  money,  he  re- 
fused it  to  convince  them  that  he  did  not 
"seek  theirs,  but  them.'*  In  17  18,  from 
(lie    Gth  to   the    I  lth  of  June,  he   made 


his  second  visit  to  those  three  congrega- 
tions in  New  Jersey,  preaching  and 
administering  to  them  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments as  in  November  of  the  previous 
year.  He  visited  them  again  in  October 
of  this  year;  first,  Amwell  on  the  1 0th 
of  the  mouth,  having  rode  tort)'  miles 
the  same  clay,  from  Philadelphia,  in  time 
to  preach  there  in  the  afternoon.  <  >n 
the  morning  of  the  1  Lth  he  came  on  to 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  afternoon  proceeded 
to  Fox  Hill,  where  he  held  a  preparatory 
service,  and  next  day  administered  the 
Sacrament,  and,  after  the  Thanksgiving 
sermon,  in  the  afternoon  returned  yet  to 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  FJth  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  after  the  Thanks- 
giving sermon,  returned  the  same  day  to 
Amwell — twenty  miles.  Thero,  after 
the  Communion  on  the  13th,  and  Thanks- 
giving sermon  on  the  14th,  he  returned  the 
same  day  to  Philadelphia,  The  next 
year,  1749,  from  the  22nd  to  the  27th 
of 'May,  he  again  made  the  same  journey, 
and  performed  the  same  service  in  each 
place.  In  June.  1750,  he  spent,  seven 
days  in  a  visit  to  these  churches,  "to 
comfort  them  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sac- 
raments." After  this  he  reports  to  Hol- 
land respecting  these  Churches  (Lebanon 
and  Fox  Hill)  that  "  these  implore  earnest- 
ly that  God  may  at  length  send  forth  a 
'faithful  laborer  in  this  harvest."  This 
prayer  was  almost  immediately  answered, 
for  this  same  year  there  appeared  among 
them  a  certain  John  Conrad  Wirtz,*  a 
man  who  had  been  preaching  in  the 
neighborhood  beyond  Fasten,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  two  or  three  years,  without 
being  an  ordained  minister,  or  under  any 
ccclesiastical  order.  He  came  to  Leb- 
anon and,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
in   Gen-man  Valley,   served    this   Church 


*This  small  church  was  built  of    logs   and  *  This    Mr.   Wirt/,   was  the   ancestor   of   A. 

stood  where  the  old  graveyard  is  located.  Wurts,  Esq  ,  the  eminent  lawyer  at  Flemington. 
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eleven  years.     He  immediately  applied  gregation.       During   the    short   time  he 

for  ordination,  not  to  the  German  Reform-  had    remained   with   them   he    was   very 

ed   Church,   to   which   his   congregations  much    liked.     The   Consistory   wrote   to 

•  belonged,  but.  to  the  Presbyterian,  who  the  Synods  of  NorLh  and  South  Holland 
ordained  him.  The  Churches,  however,  in  regard  to  him,  and  in  their  letters  they 
still  remained  German  Reformed.  He  " praise  him,  and  gratefully  rejoice  in  his 
is  said,  while  here  at  Lebanon,  to  have  success  among  them."  They  say :  "He 
preached  publicly  from  the  pulpit  the  instructed  and  confirmed  in  a  short  time 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  that  marriage  eighty-four  persons,  and  thus  he  has  de- 
is  a  Sacrament.  There  is  nothing,  how-  stroyed  the  thought,  that  in  a  short  time 
ever,  extant  against. the  moral  character  of  New  Jersey  must  acknowledge  the  Eng- 
Mr.  Wirtz;    on  the  contrary*  "tradition  iish  Presbyterian  Church  as  their  Church." 

.  has  preserved  his  name  in  good  savor  as  Yet  that  very  Church,  at  this  day,  is  and 
an  earnest  and  pious  minister."  Mr.  has  been  for  fifty-live  years  a  Presbyter- 
Wirtz's  ministry  terminated  in  1761.  ian  church,  and  so  are  the  Churches  of 
In  all  probability  he  had  served  Amwell  German  Yalley  and  Foxhill  and  the 
as  well  as  the  other  German  Churches.  large  German  Reformed  Church  at  Still- 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caspar  water,  while  Lebanon  has  become  Dutch 
Michael  Stapfel,  (in  1761)  a  regularly  Beformed!  "The  German  Reformed 
ordained  German  Reformed  minister,  Church  of  Amwell,"  says  Dr.  Kirkpat 
who,  the  presumption  is,  served  all  these  rick,  "  was  under  the  care  of  the  German 
Churches,  although  I  have  specific  his-  Reformed  Synod  till  the  first  of  the  year 
tone  reference  only  to  that  of  Amwell,  1810.  Up  to  the  close  of  ISO!;)  they 
in  relation  to  which  there  are  some  had  a  pastor.  His  name  was  Waek. 
reminiscences  that,  even  at  the  distance  He  left  them,  and  they  united  with  the 
of  one  hundred  years,  are  exceedingly  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amwell, 
interesting.  At  its  dedication  the  con-  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  United 
gregation  adopted  articles  of  order  and  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amwell. 
discipline,  to  the  following  effect :  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Churches 
"No  minister  should  preach  there  who  was  of  Foxhill  and    German  Yalley.      When 

•not  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  the   Rev.  Casper  Wack,   their   last   Ger- 

No  one  should  he  a  number  who  was  mt  de-  rnnu  Reformed  minister  left,  he   stipulnt- 

voted  '  with  mo tith  aad  heart*  to  the  doctrines  i      -+t    .i                         , .,  •  ,     -,                i3 

-  ;,      TT  . .  .,       .     ,,  ,    ,.           XT        ,  ed  with  them   express! y  that  they  would 

of    the    Meidelbergh    Catechism.       No    other  l 

formula  should  he  used,  in  the  adrninisiratiou  of  remaW!  m  tbeij  liatUml    aI,d    F°Per    (Jer" 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  than  the  one  in  lnan  Reformed  connexion,  but  no  German 

general  use,  as  appended  to  the  Heidelbergh  Reformed  minister  came,  and   year  after 

Catechism.     No  child,  except  in  case  of  sick-  year  the)'  waited,  until  patience  and  hope 

ness,  should  be  baptized,  unless  it  was  brought  i-    i        i,       p          +  i            •      •   i        c      i 

■  .     ,tl      ,      b        '                             s  died,  when,  Irom  the   principle  or   abso- 

mto  the  Church,  and  only  Due  parents,  mid  they  T            ,P                   .          .          r    ,.    , 

■if  ,-,.  a  ■  ,  i   lUi^o^f-i     on     •.     ii     \a  lute,  self-preservation*  they  applied  to  the 

*/  confirmed,  snail  present  it.     The  dead  should   .  l                        !         ■      Li 

be  buried  with  appropriate  solemnities.     The  Presbytery    of   New    Prunswick    to    be 


mon 


ibers  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  received    under    their    care.        Then    the 

the  Church."  x  German  Reformed  Synod  complained  of 

When  Mr.  Stapfel  came   among   them  tho  Presbytoy   for   receiving   them,  but 

a    more   extensive  series   of    rules   was  the  people  said  they  were  so  far  from  the 

adopted,  and,  about  a  year   later,   when  Synod   that  they    received  no  attention, 

Mr.  Stapfel  had  already  loft  them,  these  ;lrul  they  did  the  best  they  could." 
rules  were  again  confirmed   by   the   con-  To  resume    the    history    of    Lebanon 
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Church,  a'ter  Mr.  Wirtz  left  it,  in  1761, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  there 
was  any  settled  minister  for  a  number  of 
years,  although  the  presumption  is,  that 
Mr.  Stapfol  supplied  it  from  Amwell 
during  the  year  or  two  only  that  he 
preached  there.  After  hira  we  find  a 
notice  of  a  Mr.  Ncvolling,  preaching  at 
Amwell — whether  or  not  here  also  is  un- 
certain— and  not  until  the  year  1770, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  anything 
like  a  continuous  pastorate  over  the 
Church  at  Lebanon.  In  that  year  the 
Rev.  Fred.  Deliiekef,  who  for  some  time 
previous  had  labored  at  Amwell,  seems 
to  have  taken  charge  of  the  Churches  of 
Lebanon,  German  Valley,  Foxhill  and 
Alexandria,   in  which   charge   he   served 


till  17S2,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  But 
the  longest  pastorate  this  Church  has 
ever  enjoyed  was  that  of  Mr.  Dellicker's 
immediate  successor,  Rev.  Caspar  Wack, 
who  continued  till  IS  12,  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  serving  the  Churches  of  G-ennan 
Valley,  Foxhill,  New  Germantown,  Still- 
water, and  Sussex  Court  House,  now 
Newton.  Lie  was  the  last  German  Re- 
formed minister  these  Churches  had,  and 
preached  German  in  them  all  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  them,  although,  to- 
ward ;he  last,  mostly  English.  After  he 
left,  all  these  Churches,  as  we  have  seen, 
uncared-for  by  the  German  Synod,  be 
came  absorbed  by  other  denominations 
— all  by  the  Presbyterians,  except  Leb- 
anon, which  became  Dutch  Reformed. 
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"Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  a  ay  drop  to  drink.'' 

IT  IS  NOT  the  consideration  of  the 
properties  of  sea  water,  or  of  the 
perils  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
m  ships,  that  causes  us  to  head  this  paper 
from  uye  Ancient  Mariner :  "  but  to  take 
the  poet's  inspiration,  and.  making  an 
application  to  plain  scientific  fact,  show 
trial  what  the  poet  ascribes  to  mid-ocean 
may  be  everywhere  true. 

Water,  as  any  school-boy  could  tell  us, 
exists  in  solid,  liquid  and  vaporous  con- 
ations, or,  familiarly,  in  ice,  water  and 
stea.ni.  But  does  it  exist  in  no  other 
form? 

The  worker  in  plaster  of  paris,  befoVe 
he  is.  able  to  use  that  substance,  performs 
;m  operation  which  he  calls  boiling,  and 
while  it  is  not  this  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  the  neat  applied  actually 
drives  off  a  quantity  of  water  which  the 
XX 


gypsum  had  appropriated  in  its  cornpo 
sition,  without  which  it  could  not.  properly 
exist,  as  gypsum.  It  is  due  to  the  recom- 
bination of  the  water  that  lie  is  enabled 
to  make  the  varied  articles  into  which 
this  substance  can  be  moulded.  Agaiii, 
every  housewife  knows  the  different  ap- 
pearance presented  by  different  specimens 
of  her  washing  soda;  how  that  one  has 
almost  a  glassy  appearance,  and  is  nearly 
transparent,  while  another  is  coated  with, 
or  altogether  composed  of  floury—  looking 
lumps.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  tatter  instance,  which 
water  is  essential  to  the  crystalline  form, 
and  when  it  escapes,  as  it  readily  does, 
the  mass  easily  crumbles  into  formless 
powder.  Indeed!)  every  pound  oi'  pure 
crystallized  washing-soda,  holds  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  itself  a  little  more 
than  ten  ounces  of  pure  water. 

Many  such  instances  could  be  cited,  of 
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water  necessary  to  crystaline  form,  (us 
the  various  alums  and  vitrols,)  or  of  water 
in  a  closer  chemical  combination,  so:close 
indeed  that,  when  it  is  driven  off  l>v. 
various  methods,  the  substance  no  longer 
exists,  but  is  changed  into  another.  Tims 
sugar,  when  so  treated  as  to  bo  deprived 
of  its  water,  ceases  to  be  white  and  pal- 
atable, but  changes  into  an  unsightly, 
black,  Frothy  mass,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  charcoal,  while  gasses,  more  or 
less  noxious,  are  thrown  off  in  the  oper- 
ation. 

Were  we  to  pursue  this  investigation 
no  further,  we  could  readily  see  thai  we 
have  around  us,  and  are  daily  handling, 
solid  substances,  which  are  in  various 
degrees  composed  of  water,  and  that  it 
is  solidified  in  its  composition  by  another 
force  than  that  of  cold. 

But  if  we  look  further,  we  shall  find 
this  distribution  still  more  extended. 
We  ail  are  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween green  and  dry  wood,  yet  the  driest 
wood  is  composed  largely  of  water. 

We  need  go  no  further  than  the  tissues 
in  our  own  bodies  to  find  that  the  protean 
compound  exists  largely  there.  In  every 
100  parts  of  blood  78  are  water.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  has  80  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  cvon  the  bones  requ'ro 
about  10  per  cent,  in  their  composition. 
And  it  has  been  estimated,  after  a  series 
of  experiments  and  much  investigation, 
that  OS  per  cent,  of  the  body  out  of  every 
100  are  pure  water.  It  also  exists  in 
the  food  we  eat  and  the  raiment  we  put 
on. 

Water  is  also  largely  consumed  by 
vegetable  life,  being  split  up  into  the 
elementary  bodies,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  compose  it,  part  being  retained  as 
nourishment,  while  most  of  the  oxygon 
is  thrown  off  as  effete  material.  To 
compensate  for  this  consumption  it  is 
being  continually  manufactured,  all  of 
our  ordinary  lights  and  fires  producing 


it,  as  can  readily  be  proven  by  a  simple 
experiment.  This  consists  of  carefully 
holding  a  cold  piece  of  glass  ware,  e.  g. 
a  tumbler,  over  the  flame  of  a,  candle. 
In  a  few  seconds  quite  a  dew  will  collect 
on  the  sides  of  the  tumbler.  We  have 
all  on  the  frosty  mornings  of  the  past 
"Winter  "seen  our  breath,"  which  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  condensation  of  the 
water  produced  in  the  system,  and  thrown 
off  from  the  lungs.  Tins  of  course  goes 
on  continually,  but  ordinarily  is  only 
demonstrable  in  cold  weather,  though  the 
same  may  be  shown  at  any  time  by 
breathing  into  a  cool  tumbler.  The  at- 
mosphere also  contains  invisible  moisture 
in  varying  proportions  at  all  times,  and 
its  presence  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  plant  and  animal  Its  presence  here 
is  also  readily  demonstrable,  by  placing 
a  vessel  of  ice  water  in  a  room  apparently 
perfectly  dry,  the  moisture  (technically 
called  stftat)  which  collects  on  the  outside 
of  the  vessel',  is  merely  a  condensation 
of  watery  vapor,  concealed  in  the  meshes 
of  the  air. 

Should  anyone  with  a  properly  arranged 
apparatus  pass  a  powerful  galvanic  current 
through  a  quantity  of  water,  he  can  col- 
lect the  two  colorless  gases,  similar  in 
appearance  at  first  sight,  hut  on  closer 
examination  separated  in  properties  al- 
mostas  far  as  antipodes ;  We  mean  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 

If  we  examine  the  first,  we  find  that 
it  is  colorless,  without  taste  or  smell,  and 
heavier  than  the  air.  If  one  plunges 
into  a  jar  of  it  a  stick,  having  on  its  end 
but  the  faintest  spark,  it  instantly  kindles 
into  a  flame.  And  not  only  do  substances 
ordinarily  termed  combustible  burn  in  it, 
but  also  those  more  refractory  in  their 
nature.  A  steel  watch-spring  will  burn 
in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  equals  in  splendor 
many  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  by  Young 
"America  on  his  country's  natal  day. 

Ill  we  search  for  this  substance  else- 
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where,  we  find  it  in  large  quantities  in 
the  air  we  breathe;  and  we  soon  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  substance  which 
supports  all  our  fires,  and  life  too,  for 
there  is  an  essentia]  function  to  iii'e  which 
is  akin  to  combustion.  Seeking  further, 
we  would  find  it  caged  in  rocks,  and 
earths,  in  flesh  and  plant. — in  fact,  almost 
omnipresent. 

Hydrogen,  while  as  colorless,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  as  its  neighbor,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  different  in  everything  else. 
The  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  it 
makes  the  best  material  for  the  aeronaut 
to  iill  his  balloon.  A  light  plunged  into 
it  will  be  instantly  extinguished,  but  the 
hydrogen  itself  will  burn.  While  not 
poisonous  to  breathe,  yet  by  taking  the 
place  of  oxygen  a  person  would  die  as 
by  drowning. 

If    these     gases,    prepared     in    large 
quantities,    are     burned     together    in    a 
proper  mtt  of  jet,  there  islbrmed  what 
is  known  as  the  Oxy-hydrogeu  Blow  pip,-, 
one    of  the    hottest    of  artificial   flames! 
much    hotter  than   the   heat    of  a   blast 
furnace.      If  this  flame  is  allowed  to  play 
upon   some   infusible  substance,  as  lime, 
it  makes  the  famed  Calcium  or  Drummond 
Light,   among  the   brightest  of  artificial 
lights.     Should   we   search  for  hydrogen 
m  combination,  we  would  find  it  an  essen- 
tial to  almost  every  sort  of  our  common 
combustible  materials,  excepting  charcoal 
and  anthracite.     It  is  found  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in   wood,  bituminous  coal, 
oils,  fats,  illuminating  gas,   alcohols,  •  and 
all  those  substances  which  connect  them- 
selves in  our  thoughts  with  fuel  and  light 
Seeing  thus  that  water  is  composed  of 
substances,    one  the   great   supporter  of 
combustion,   and   the    other    one    of  tile 
great  sources  of  it,  it  would  be  a  natural 
question   to  ask,  how  an  alliance  of  two 
such   friends   could    make  an    enemy   to 
fire?     This  fact  is  one  that  explains  very 
deurly  the  nature  of  a  chemical  compound. 


Look  for  a  moment  at  the  constituents 
and   then    at   the    compound.      All    the 

t  original  properties  arc  gone ;  from  gas  to 
liquid;  exerting  by  tins  natural  force 
more  power  than  man  has  ever  been  able 
fep  use  (for  he  has  tried,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  compress  each  of  these  gasses  to  liquid 
form.)  And  then  their  action  towards 
lire  :— but  here  we  must  exercise  a  care, 
and  not  attribute  so  much  to  the  water  as 
to  physical  laws.  "Water  puts  out  a  fire, 
first,  by  keeping  free  oxygen  away,  thus 
cJiohhuj  it,  and,  secondly,  by  cooling  it 
down  so  much  that  it  cannot  burn.  So 
the  first  way  is  all  that  can  be  thought  of 
when  considering  the  chemical  proper- 
ties, as  it  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  over- 
come this  force  of  union,  called  "chemical 
affinity." 

A  great  many   people    have    devised 
means  to  separate  water  into  its  element- 
ary  gases,   taking    the    hydrogen,    "car- 
bonizing it/'  as   it  is    termed,    and    then 
publishing   that   they  are   able   to   make 
excellent    illuminating    gas   from-  water. 
Of  these    people   we  are   to   distinguish 
two    classes;     first,     those    who    delude 
themselves,  and  these  we  pity;  secondly, 
those  who   attempt  to   delude  their   un- 
suspicious,   neighbors,     and     these     we 
despise.     For   as    yet    the    cost    of   the 
hydrogen  itself   is    more   than    coal-gas, 
not  counting  the  carbonizing;   while  this 
latter    process    is    frequently    making    a 
most  dangerous  explosive  compound,  to 
use  which  is  about  as  safe  as  to  use  a 
candle  made  of  gunpowder.      But  as  loin/ 
as   mankind  will   be   duped,  so   long  will 
there  be  dupers,  and  we  fully  expect  to 
see    annually    many    notices     of    "'Gas 
from  Water,"  and  expect  still  to  see  ac- 
counts of  explosions  and  resulting  deaths, 
until  the  fact  is  so  stamped  on  the  popular 
mind  that   in    making   such   experiments 
they  are  "as  wise  as  the  frogs  to  whom 
Jupiter  gave  a  stork  for  their  king," 
Charles  McIntire.  Jr. 
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[An  historical  error  of  slight  consequence 
in  the  first  paper  rnigbt  be  corrected  iu  this 
place.  It  was  there  slated  that  the  Colonel's 
great-graud-father,  John  Honey&iau,  was 
the  son  of  the  first  emigrant  of  that  nauic 
to  America ;  but  it  now  appears,  from  some 
later  in  formation  I  have  received,  that  it  was 
the  son  John  who  emigrated  here  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  He  came  from  Tyrone. 
Ireland,  whither  his  branch  of  the  family  had 
settled  from  Scotland  some  time  previous.] 

THE  EXTRACTS  from  Col.   Hon- 
ey man's    War  Journal   are  con- 
tinued below: 

In  the  'Woods  steak  Ft.  DeRessey,  Oct.  1 0//;., 
£362. —  .  .  .  The    31st  is    en- 

gaged upon  a  very  important  military  road, 
which  connects  the  chain  of  Forts  in  this  part 
of  the  District,  We  turn  out  6D0  men  eight 
hours  per  day,  Lt.  Col.  Holt  and  I  taking  turns 
in  superintending.  The  superintendence  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  the  work  being  conducted 
and  planned  by  an  engineer.  The  scene  before  me 
is  enchanting.  This  is  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic country  you  were  ever  in.  The  road  we 
are  making  is  a  splendid  affair,  going  through 
ravines  and  fastnesses,  and  where  you  would 
think  it  impossible  a  road  could  be  built,  so  as 
to  be  concealed  from  the  observations  of  the 
enemy.  f>.00  men  at  work  felling  trees,  build- 
ing bridges  and  digging  into  the  mellow  earth, 
presents  an  animated  scene.  I  am  located  at  a 
bend  of  the  road  upon  a  high  bank  overlooking 
the  men,  and  writing  upon  my  knees.  The 
woods  are  full  of  game,  and  the  streams  stocked 
with  fish         .         .  .  We  have  in  our 

Regiment  some  of  the  wittiest  and  drollest  of 
geniuses,  and  some  really  good  actors.  I  have 
just  been  aching  with  laughter  at  a  speech  made 
with  extravagant  gestures  by  a  little  white- 
headed  bumblebee  sort  of  a  chap,  who  was  not 
aware  of  my  being  included  in  his  auditory.    . 

The  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  engineer,  I  went  "  explprifcg "  down 
Rock  Creek.  The  Adjutant  and  a  Sergeant 
accompanied  me.     We  came  upon   th^:-  famous 

Ruck  and  Crystal  Spring,  a  resort  for  the  festive 


similar  to  Chimney  Rock — taking  away  the  civil 
ized  surroundings  oi'  the  Rock.  The  establish" 
ment  had  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Prevost 
Marshal,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we  found 
the  proprietor  to  be  a  Secessionist.  We  took  a 
bottle  of  his  wine — fair  Heids;ck — and  on  my 
return,  to  the  Col's  inquiry  I  reported  a  fine 
"  Champaign  Country  " — a  joke  which  will  do" 
for  our  mess-table. 

Rode  over  to  Washington  yesterday  via 
Georgetown  to  purchase  supplies  for  our  mess. 
Our  Surgeon.  Dr.  R.  B.  Browne,  who  is  my 
congenial  spirit,  and  a  free  hearted,  generous 
soul,  accompanied  me — also  a  servant.  We 
dined  at  Willard'S,  of  course,  indulging  freely  iu 
the  good  things  of  this  life. 

The  report  about  our  losing  so  many  men  is 
false.  We  have  lost  but  one,  who  was 
poisoned  at  our  last  camp.  A  number  were 
made  sick — myself  included — in  consequence  of 
eating  or  drinking  something  not  very  healthy. 
In  our  present  .location  we  are  safe  from  any 
such  attempts,  as  pedlars  cannot  find  us  here, 
nor  would  we  allow  strangers  to  furnish  us  with 
stores.  .  .  .  I   think    I    hear 

heavy  and  rapid  cannonading  at  a  distance; 
perhaps  it  is  only  artillery  practice.  We  have 
so  many  men  on  fatigue  duty  as  to  prevent 
drilling.  Jersey  troops,  you  know,  dig  the 
trenches,  build  the  Forts,  which  other  troops 
occupy, — in  short  do  all  the  work,  the  hardest 
of  the  fighting,  and  receive  only  such  credit  as 
New  York  reporters  choose  to  give. 

Came,  Oct  lith  181$.— 
Our  movements  are  very  uncertain,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  we  shall  remain  here  yet 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  like  the  location  of  our 
camp,  and  the  position  we  are  in.  Pickets  are 
out  between  us  and  the  enemy.  We  have  strong 
fortifications  Hanking  us  on  either  Hank,  aud  we 
feel  as  if  we  shonldlike  to  be  attacked,  although 
an  attack  in  force  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  to 
me.  We  are  building  a  battery  which,  when 
completed,  will,  iu  connection  with  the  riue-pits, 
and  by  the  completion  of  the  new  military  road, 
render  Washington  safe — perfectly  so.  Un- 
doubtedly, until  this  time  the  Capitol  has  been 
exposed  to  a  successful  attack  at  this  point. 
The  Col.  sent  for  me  last  night  to  consult  con- 
cerning the   propriety  of  throwing   out  pickets 
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up  the  river,  the  darkness  of  the  night  render- 
ing our  position  in  his  opinion  very  insecure.  I 
would  have  been  sent  out,  doubtless,  with  a 
strong  force,  had  not  Col.  Morns  despatched 
troops  from  the  Fort.  .  .  .  Yvre 

are  having'  very  good  times, — i.  >\,  some  of  us  ; 
to  say  all  would  include  a  t\>\v  whose  thoughts 
always  fetch  up  at  home.  Some  of  the  men 
are  seriously  ill  with  home-sickness  (none  of 
Co.  A)  and  they  are  much  to  be  pitied;  for 
nostalgia,  as  the  doctors  term  it.  is  the  most 
distressing  of  diseases.  And  in  our  mess, 
arnoug  the  field  and  stall',  are  sober  countenan- 
ces, which  only  relax  in  forlorn  grimness  when 
we  all  get  together  around  the  social  boanl.  I 
am  ewjoymg  myself]  and  am  trying  to  help  others 
do  the  same.  Dr.  E— ,  alias  "  Old  Rye,"  is  a 
jolly  soul,  and  is  just  perfectly  happy  when  the 
Col.,  Major  and  Quartermaster  are  with  him.  The 
second  Surgeon  we  call  '•  Castor  Oil,"  and  the 
third  assistant,  "  Corkscrew."  extremely  appro- 
priate names.  The.  boys  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves pretty  well,  though  some,  no  doubt,  thiuk 
a  soldier's  life  more  prosaical  than  poetical;  and 
I  reckon  it  is.  It  is  now  late  at  night,  raining 
hard,  and  dark  as  Egypt :  how  would  you  like 
standing  on  guard? 

-Ca:>i  p  Warren,  Oct  I9fA.  1862.-—  '.  . 
I  have,  or  should  have  more  leisure  on  Sunday 
than  any  other  day,  but  to-day  have  again  been 
ordered  out  on  fatupie.  I  have  a  hundred  men 
building  a  bridge.  The  Col.  has  just  relieved 
me,  for  which  I  thank  him,  and  hare  time 
enough  before  service  to  read  some,  and  to 
write  a  few  lines.  We  have  no  Sabbath  here, 
such  ass  we  have  at  home-  -n  day  of  sacred  rest: 
it  is  only  Sunday 

Do  you  know  that  we  are  occupying  an  im- 
portant position?  .  We  are  locate'!  at  Washing- 
ton's most  vulnerable  point ;  the  defences  here 
being  very  incomplete,  and  the  enemy  able  with 
a  small  force  to  do  us  much  damage.  This  ac- 
counts for  our  working  upon  the  Sabbath.  My 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  able  engineers 
and  artillerists,  who  are  well  posted,  and,  being 
upon  intimate  terms  with  them.  I  obtain  much 
information  of  interest  and  utility 
The  day  after  the  enemy  crossed  the  Potomac 
(1*2  miles  about  us)  the  General  commanding 
sent  us  word  that  a  large  body  of  cavalry  had 
again  crossed  the  River,  and  was  advancing 
southward,  and  ordered  us  to  throw  out  pickets. 
Happening  to  be  with  the  Col.  when  the  des- 
patch came,  I  obtained  permission  to  take  out 
Cos.  A  and  B   on  picket,  having  a  natural  de- 


sire to  see  how  Co. 


A    would    perform.      The 


night  was  dark  until  midnight,  and  everything 
seemed  favorable  for  a  brush.  Being  on  foot  I 
was  thoroughly  tired  when  my  pickets  were  all 
posted ;  so,  after  establishing  my  own  guard 
and  posting  my  reserve,  I  ingeniously  con- 
trived a  tolerable  bedstead  of  two  wheel-bar- 
row s  on  which  I  slept  soundly,  until  awakened 
at  midnight  by  my  guard  according  to  previous 
order.  .Taking  an  officer  with  me,  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  my  pickets,  instructing  my  re- 
serve guard  before  1  left  to  shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  cross  their  beat.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  T  saw  no  sign  of  fear,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  never  was  a  picket  sent  out 
from  a  green  Regiment  that  would  have  been 
more  serviceable  in  case  of  attack  than  this 
force.  I  was  well  satisfied  with  Co.  A.  Every- 
man seemed  anxious  to  go  out  and  every  one 
did  his  duty.  We  took  up  oue  rather  suspic- 
ious character  whom  I  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Washington,  and  several  Rebel  scouts  were 
captured  during  the  night  by  our  cavalry  vi- 
dettes  .  .  .  We  buried  another 

roan  yesterday  from  Co.  E,  who  died  from  pure 
home-sickness,  the  most  horrible  of  deaths 
We  have  a  splendid  national 
flag,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  on  dress  parade 
this  evening  for  the  first.  We  will  probably 
have  some  speeches  on  the  occasion 
As  I  lay  in  my  tent  last  night  some  of  the  boys 
ran  through  camp  with  a  cow-bell.  The  guard 
was  immediately  ordered  out  to  arrest  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace,  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
no  other  than  "  Old  Rye."  The  guard,  the  Col., 
and  all  bauds  suspected  my  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  an  undeserved  reprimand  was  the  con- 
sequence. T  mention  this  little  circumstance  to 
give  you  a  partial  idea  of  some  of  the  novelties 
of  camp  life.  I  love  the  camp]  how  I  will  rel- 
ish life  in  the  field  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Col.  H.  (tit 
this  time  Major)  had  raised  and  enlisted 
Co.  A,  and  therefore  lie  more  frequently 
alludes  to  it  than  to  any  other  company 
in  the  Regiment.  And  as  souse  of  these 
extracts  were  first  embodied  in  letters 
written  home,  where  this  Company  be- 
longed, and  only  put  into  his  Journal 
upon  his  return  from  the  service,  this  is 
another  reason  why  Company  A  receives 
particular  mention. 

The  next  Journal  entries  have  chieflv 
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reference  to  a  brief  trip  to  Washington, 
and  are  mostly  personal.  But  I  take  out 
a  few  extracts  illustrating  more  fully  the 
.Major's  idea  of  the  service  at  that  time  : 

I  am  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  get  homc- 
S!clc  •  •  Here  sociality  makes 

the  camp  a  delightful  home  to  me,  a  ad  is 
spiced  agreeably  by  the  variety  we  have.  If  I 
can  a  get  a  good  position  ia  the  regular  army 
toward  the  close  of  our  term  of  service,  am  not 
_  sick  and  feel  as  J  do  now,  I  shall  eagerly  accept 
&  Thousands  of  lives  more 

valuable  than  mine  have  already  been  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  our  country's  liberty  and  mine 
is  ready         ...  I  am  not  in  a  des- 

pondent mood,  nor  .have  1  been  since  the  old 
tiag  was  first  insulted,  and  all  our  hearts  out- 
raged. The  success  of  our  cause  is  sure,  but  I 
am  discouraged  with  the  present  conduct  of  the 
"War.  If  I  were  a  soldier  and  barefoot  I  would 
say,  i;  March  me  against  the  enemy."  And 
why  does  our  Regiment  lie  here  idle?  Shall 
we  remain  here  all  Winter  wiih  nothing  to  do  ? 
We  wanta  general.  We  have  men  enough 
hut  no  on?  to  use  them.  If,  indeed,  we  have  a 
Commander  who  knows,  does  he  not  seem 
.afraid?  Would  that  I  dare  express  all  I  feel. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  upon.  Let  us  all, 
generals  ami  soldiers,  statesmen  and  citizens, 
continue  "riddling  while  Rome  is  burning!" 
When  Secession  is  accomplished— an  acknowl- 
edged fact  of  the  world— our  departed  glory 
may  bow  down  our  heads  with  shame,  but  his- 
tory will  do  justice  to  the  willing  soldiers  who 
freely  euerod  their  lives  to  their  country,  and 
do  justice  too,  wrathful  justice,  to  the  weak, 
cowardly  and  ineiiieient  officer's,  who  think  only 
of  Mt  an-1  pay,  regarding  not  their  men  nor 
their  country. 

Brave  words ,  these  last  fitly  written. 
Every  soldier  felt  the  cowardice  of  cer- 
tain officers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  Fall  of  '62. 

To  understand  fully  the  allusions  to 
the  idleness  of  the  31st  Regiment,  will 
be  to  pay  some  respects  to  the 
Colonel  commanding  (Berthoud)  which 
shall  bo  done  in  another  paper,  when  we 
get  the  31st  to  Belle  Plain.  To  con- 
tinue: 

Camp  Warrex.  Nov.  1st.  1362. 

W'e  are  still  having  the  same  good  times,  al- 


though we  feel  the  loss  of  Surg.  Browne  from 
the  mess-table.  His  recovery  is  not  expected, 
though  still  hoped  for  by  the  physicians.  Wo 
have  one  or  two  mmv  cases  of  this  fever,  Sd 
peculiar  to  this  locality.  It  is  epidemic,  not 
contagious.  A  month's  longer  stay  here  may 
decimate  our  Regiment  fearfully  unless  the 
change  of  weather  proves  beneficial.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  know  not  how  to  account 
for  this  fever,  and  advise  remaining  in  doors  at 
night.  I Judge  the  cause  to  be  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter,  as  the  country  has  been 
heavily  timbered,  and  is  -full  of  dark,  deep  ra-~ 
vines;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  deleterious  minerals  mixing  with 
the  springs  and  streams.  The  men  seem  to  be 
well  contented  with  the  camp,  and  it  would  not 
do  to  alarm  them,  as  fear  often  produces  sick- 
ness. Some  of  our  officers,  however,  are  tak- 
ing quinine,  and  whiskey,  an  evidence  they  are 
somewhat  alarmed  .  .  .  -      -I  have 

been  urging  the  Col.  tome  Ms  mfiuene-e  mi  the 
proper  authorities  to  hove  us  sent  on  some  of  the 
Southern  comt  expeditions;  but  presume  he  will 
not  do  so  unless  the  line  are  unanimously  so  in 
favoiv-which  would  be  right,  for  he  would  not 
want  the  responsibility  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Regiment  .  .  .         I  am  prouder  of 

our  Regiment  every  day.  Give  us  a  chance  and 
we  will  tight  like  tigers.  This  inactivity  chafes 
us.  There  are  many  Regiments  of  Micawber's 
in  the  held,  all  waiting— some  of  the  general 
officers  very  leisurely  waiting — for  something 
to  turn  up. 

Evening,  II  o'chch— I  am  sitting  up  late, 
writing  and  reading  to  keep  awake,  intending 
to  make  the  -grand  rounds"  after  midnight. 
Lt.  W.  bunks  with  me  now — as  line  a  man  as 
we  have  in  the  Regiment.  Had  he  been  a 
woman  instead  of  a  man  he  would  certainly 
have  been  an  old  maid — I  tell  him— so  nice  and 
particular  is  he.  How  fortunate  he  was  not 
born  a  woman,  for  I  should  not  then  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  his  society.  Unfortunately  he  is 
afraid  of  spiders,  and  I  have  the  finest  breed 
in  my  tent  the  CJ.  3.  can  produce:  actually  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a  small  tea-cup.  Do 
you  know  what  advantages  we  have 

in  going  to  bed  and  getting  up?  Our 
servants  spread  our  rubber  beds,  or  blankets, 
on  the  ground.  We  undress  by  merely  pulling 
off  our  boots.  Some — my  worthy  friend,  tor 
instance — take  the  trouble  to  shake  the  spiders 
out  of  the  blankets,  and  kill  ail  they  see  before 
retiring,  and,  also  upon  rising;  but  like  Charley 
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O'Malley  in    the    '; Irish   Dragoon,"    "I  don't 
mind  such  little  tilings." 

Sabbath  Morning,  Nov.  2&— -Beveille,  roll-call, 
breakfast,  guard-mounting,  inspection  of  kitch- 
ens, tents  and  men,  church,  dinner,  church 
again,  dress  parade,  supper,  tattoo-taps,  and 
another  Sabbat li  v,  ill  have  passed.  It  doesn't, 
seem  like  Sunday  with  all  this  noise,  work  and 
pomp  of  parade  ;  vet  it  is  right  it  should  be 
so  kepi  You  should  hear  our  choir.  Our 
church  is  a  grove  of  pines,  and  no  temple  made 
with  hands  witnesses  a  more  devout,  attentive 
congregation  than  ours.  Our  chaplain  preaches 
short,  pithy,  plain,  practical  sermons,  yet  there 
is  mueh  beauty  and  great  originality  about 
them.  He' is  certainly  very  talented.  His  tent 
is  next  to  mine;  and  in  a  city  of  a  thousand 
souls  it  is  pleasant  to  have  agreeable  neighbors 

Smt^g  Xov.  9th,  '62.—  The  soldiers"  hearth- 
stone to-night  throws  out  its  radiance  of  ■  rich, 
mellow  light,  which  is  caught  up  and  reflected 
in  my  heart,.  My  teat  though  cold  is  never 
chea  less,  and  my  heart  warms  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  many  blessings  He  deigns  to 
confer  on  one  so  unworthy.  The  eheerlessness 
of  my  past  life  vanishes  like  the  snow  of  Spring- 
time—-forgotten,  absorbed  by  the  contentment 
of  (lie  present.  News  reached  camp  to-day  of 
General  McClellan's  removal  from  command.. 
It  gives  me  hope. 

Cqmp  Warren,  Xov.  22'/.  '62. 

The  Col.  and  myself  are  both  sick  with  colds, 
which  we  owe  to  the  court-martial  we  are  on, 
occupying  for  our  sessions  a  large  tent,  tireless 
and  cheerless  enough  to  make  us  pity  the  shiv- 
ering prisoners  brought,  before  us.  We  have 
had  some  hard  cases.  You  knew  nothing  of 
court-martials.  I  pity  the  prisoners,  although 
©ften  compelled  to  treat  them  with  great  sever- 
ity.    They  are  brought  in  handcuffed,    some- 


times liablo  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  no 
one  to  plead  mercy  for  them;  everything  in  the 

hands  of  the  Court.  Mercy  is  a  sublime  thin- 
but  Justice  is  inexorable;  discipline  must  be 
enforced.  Y~e  have  dismissed  from  the  service 
one  of  our  own  officers         .         .         .  the 

other  cases  being  from  other  Regimen^.  Only 
seven  of  u,;  sitting  in  judgment  on  our  fellow- 
men,  in  many  cases  voting  that  which  deter- 
mines life  or  death  to  the  prisoner! 

It  is  cold  and  windy.  My  tire  burns  brightly 
in  the  ground  at  my  feet,  but  I  cannot  keep  the 
wind  out  the  tent.  When  the  canvass  is  tied 
shut  in  front  the  chimney  smokes  ;  so  the  alter- 
natives are  smoke  and  cold.  The  wind  fre- 
quently threatens  of  a  night  to  blow  over  my 
frail  house,  and  I  have  twice  turned  out  anal 
routed  up  some  of  our  "  colored  brigade "  to 
straighten  up  this  "cocked  hat."  The  rain 
docs  not  trouble  one  in  sleeping;  the  pattering 
drops  on  the  fly  is  sweet  music.  And  sleeping 
on  the  ground  gives  you  the  convenience  of 
rolling  from  one  place  to  another  without  get- 
ting up  if   it  should  get  wet  under  you 

Have  I  not  now  discovered  that 
furniture  is  but  another  name  for  folly?  Beds 
and  carpets,  tables  and  chairs,  the  merest  lux- 
uries, the  extravagances  of  this  degenerate 
age?  Houses,  too;  do  I  not  begin  to  suspect 
them  to  be  useless  and  very  inconvenient;  in 
fact  incumbrances?  A  tent  you  can  pitch  every 
day  in  a  new  place.  A  house,  is  last.  A  tent 
requires  no  furniture  And  if  you  can  sew 
your  own  buttons  and  cook  your  own  steak- 
arts  easily  acquired— what  do  you  want  of  a 
wife  or  a  house?  I'm  tixed  now,  ready  at  any 
time  to  retire  from  the  world  (when  sufficiently 
disgusted)  a  hermit,  to  enjoy  solitude.  But 
stop!     Shall  I  retract? 

"Bat  grunt  me  still  a  friend  in. my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  solitude  i»  sweet." 

v.  d. 


C  II  R  I S  T  0  A  M  0 II  . 

OCURIST  !  whoso  agony  of  sorrow,  I  do  :   help  mo  to  pure  affection, 
V\  as  borne  for  me  I  UnmixAl  with  dross,— 

Shall  I  not  yield  to-day  and  morrow       .  And  love,  by  recollection 
Full  love  to  Thee?  Of  Thv  dear  Cross ! 


A. 


M 
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[First   Pafkii.] 


[It  will  be  found  [lint  those  articles  do  not 
trench  upon  the  sphere  of  Jit^ge  Yoorhees  in 
his  admirable  articles  in  this  Magazine  begun 
in  January  last.  The  object  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Bergen,  is  a  very  proper  one.  ETe  desires  any 
corrections  of  his  data  which  old  papers  or 
other  memoranda  may  elicit  Mr.  E.  has  been 
for  many  years  the  most  indefatigable  ©uteh 
historian  on  Long  Island,  and  in  his  dates  and 
names  wishes  to  be  strictly  correct.  Believing 
thai  Our  Home,  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else, 
w.onld  serve  a  great  purpose  in  making  right 
the  many  wrong  dates,  and  collecting  the  vari- 
ous loose  traditions  and  fcets  connected  Avith 
the  early  history  of  Somerset  County,  we  gladly 
make  room  for  another  writer  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject. — Ed.] 

HE  EARLIEST  settlement  of  the 
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Netherlander?,  or  Dutch.,  was  on 
-Manhattan  Island  and  its  vicinity  When 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island  was  filled, 
or  its  agricultural  lands  all  taken  up,  the 
sons  of  the  early  settlers  were  compelled 
to  emigrate  and  look  elsewhere  tor  land 
to  cultivate,  or  else  follow  some  other 
pursuit.  Preferring  the  tilling  of  the 
soil,  a  large  number  removed  to  Mon- 
mouth and  Somerset  Counties  in  New 
Jersey,  and  a  few  to  Bucks  County,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. 

The  following  are  some  of  those. from 
King's  County,  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  who  settled  in  New  Jersey,  with 
the  dates  as  near  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  writer,  the  time  they  made  their 
appearance  there,  and  the  locality  where 
found."  They  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  those  who  are  engaged  in  gen- 
ealogical and  historical  researches  in  the 
vicinity  where  Our  TLuik  is  published, 
and    with    the    request    that    those    in- 


*  M.tny  of  the  dates  are  from  Dr.  Messler's 

Historical  Notes. 


terested  in  the  matter,  especially  the 
descendants  of  the  parties  named,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  correct  such  errors  as 
I  may  have  fallen  into,  and  publish  the 
same  in  this  Magazine.  Dates  of  deeds 
of  purchase  will  throw  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, if  those  having  them 'will  only  look 
them  over.  I  give  the  names  alghabeti-- 
cally:  ■ 

Nicholas  Ammerman,  (a  descendant  of 
Dirck  Janse  Ammerman,  who  emigrated 
in  1650,  settled  in  Flatlauds,  and  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Flatlands  Church  in  160.ri,) 
had  a  child  baptized  in  the  Somerville 
R.  D.  Church,  Aug   25th,  17 Ho. 

Johannes  Anton  ides,  and  Johanna  Kou- 
wenhoven,  his  wife,  (son  of  Rev.  Vin- 
ceutius  Anton  ides,  of  Flatbush,  the  emi- 
grant,) had  a  child  baptized  in  the  Freehold 
R.  D.  Church,  Feb.  16th,  1724. 

Jon  Amack  and  Marike  Jans,  (sun  of 
Tunis  Jans  Van  Amack,  who  emigrated 
in  1673,  and  was  a  resident  of  Kings 
County  as  late  as  17  07.)  had  a  child  bap- 
tized in  Freehold  Church,  Ma rch  11th, 
1716. 

Thomas  and  Jan  Afon,  residents  of 
Kings  County  as  late  as  17  04,  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick  in  1717. 
Thomas,  a  native,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  Flatbush,  in  1GS7. 

Aru  or  Adrian  Bennet,  and  Angenietje 
or  Anuanietje,  his  wife,  (son  of  William 
Adrianse  Bonnet,  of  Gowanus,  the  emi- 
grant,) resided  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1717. 

Abraham  Bennet  and  J  an  net  ie  his  wife, 
Isaac  Bennet  and  Jacobus  Bennet,  sens  of 
the  above  A ris  and  Angenietje,  resided 
in  the  same  locality  in  17  17. 
.  A  ris  Bennet,  and  Barbetji  his  wife, 
another  sou  of  Aris  and  Angenietje,  re- 
sided in  Monmouth  County  in  1700. 
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William  Bennet,  (son  of  Willem  Will- 
emse  and  grant]  son  of  William  Arianse 
Bonnet,  the  emigrant,)  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Now  Brunswick,  in  1717. 

Jacobus  tiny*,  and  Marritji  his  wife, 
was  of  Three-Mile-Run  in  1710.  Jo- 
hannes Buys  and  Jacob  Bays  were  all 
probably  sons  of  Jan  Conielisse  Bays, 
who  emigrated  in  1 646,  and  located  at  first 
in  Brooklyn,  and  married  four  wives. 

Hendriek  Bries,  of  Three-Mile-Run,  at 
an  early  period,  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cornells  Bries,  and  baptized  in  Brooklyn. 
May  1 9  th,  1700. 

Any  Boon)!},  of  near  New  Brunswick  in 
1720,  and  TJmnas  Boerum  of  the  same 
locality,  were  probably  children  of  Jacob 
Willemse  Van  Boerum,  the  emigrant, 
who  located  at  New  Letts.  Willem, 
Jaeobse  and  his  son  Jacob  Willemse, 
emigrated  in  1649. 

Chrisioffd  Beehnmn,  of  Six-Mile-Run, 
in  1717,  was  a  son  of  Gerardus  Beekman, 
native  of  Fiutbush,  who,  Oct.  29,  1677, 
married  Madaleen  Abeel.  ChristofTel 
was  baptized  June  16th,  1681; 

Corndis  Bogaert,  and  Cornelia  his  wife, 
a  son  of Gnysbert  Teimissen,  and  grand- 
son oi*  Tennis  Gysbertso  Bogaert,  the  emi- 
grant, who  settled   in   Brooklyn;  resided 
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vicinity   of  New    Bi 


answick   as 


early  as  1710. 

Guyshert  Bagaeri,  a  son  of  Tennis  and 
a  great  grandson  of  Tennis  Gysberi.se, 
the  emigrant,  resided  in  1  729  at  .Millstone. 

Peter  J)errian,  of  Six-Mile-Run  in  1717, 
is  a  descendant  of  Cornells  Janse  Ber- 
rian,  the  emigrant,  who  located  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Jar,, l  Brower,  and  Mareke  his  wife,  and 
flans  Brower  and  Nalke  his  wife,  of  the 
Raritans  in  172.7,  wac  sons  of  Peter 
Adams  of  Platbands;  Tlendrtck  Brower, 
ami  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  the  Raritans 
in  1-714,  was  a  son  of  Mathys  Adams  of 
Brooklyn;  and  Sn'mue?  Brower,  and  Mar- 
YY 


grita  his  wife,  of  the  same  place,  was  a 
son  of  Willem  Adams,  of  Brooklyn. 
This  Peter,  Mathys  and  Willem  were 
children  of  Adam  Brower  Borkhoven, 
the  emigrant,  who  married  Madelena 
Jacobs  Verdon,  came  over  in  U;t2,  and 
settled  in  Brooklyn.  The  proper  sur- 
name of  the  family  is  probably  Berkhoven  ; 
Brower,  the  one  adopted,  which  means 
Brewer,  being  the  occupation  of  the 
person. 

Dirk  Borkelo,  and  Jeannetie  Van  Aiis- 
dale  his  wife,  on  the  Raritan  in  .1717, 
and  Qoenrad  Barkelo  in  the  same  locality 
as  early  as  1714.  were  sons  o^  William 
Janse  Tan  Borkelo,  who  emigrated  at 
an  early  period  from  Zutphen,  in  Guild- 
erland,  who  finally  settled  in   Flu  Hands. 

Abraham  Blanw,  of  the  Raritans  in 
1717,  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and  M.  Gurtie 
Vein  Boire  in  1707. 

Hendriek  Blauw,  of  the  Raritans  in 
11728,  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and  married 
Aaltje  Staats,  in- 1719. 

Jores  or  George  Bergen,  (son  of  Hans 
Jorise,  son  of  Jores  Hansen,  son  of  Hans 
Hansen,  the  emigrant,  who  came  over  in 
1633,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,)  located 
on  a  farm  at  New  Windsor,  near  Cran- 
berry, Middlesex  County,  probably  as 
early  as  1730,  when  his  first  son  was 
born. 

Evert  Bergen,  n  brother  of  Jores,  pur- 
chased in  1737  and  settled  on  a  tract  of 
140  acres  at  Roycefield,  Somerset  County. 

Jan  Teunis,  and  Catalino  Tennis  Bo- 
gaeit  his  wife,  and  Cornells  Tennis,  and 
Neeltje  Tennis  his  wife,  (sons  of  Teunis 
Nyssen  or  Denyse,  who  emigrated  as 
early  as  1638,  and  settled  at  Uavanus, 
Brooklyn,)  located  on  the  Raritan  as 
early  as  16S3,  whose  descendants  use  the 
surname  of  Tunison. 

In  addition  a,  Teunis  Teunis  and  Joris 
Teunis,  supposed  also  to  be  sons  of  Ten- 
nis  Nyssen,  (uncertain)   also  settled    on 


[ 
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the  Raritan  at  an  early  period,  whose  de- 
scendants use  the  surname  of  Van  Mid- 
dlewout  or  Middlewaert. 

Tenuis  fM/ij/se,  son   of  Dionys  Tennis, 


and    grandson 


of   Tennis    Nvsson,    the 


emigrant,  purchased  April  14th,  1726,  a 
tract  ol*  land  near  Freehold,  to  which  he 
probably  removed,  and  winch  was  occu- 
pied by  bis  descendants. 

Willem  V>y,  resided  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Brunswick  as  early  as  1715.  A 
William  Dey  or  Day  was  a  witness  at 
the  baptism  of  Ysabelle,  daughter  of 
"Fraus  Abramse  in  Brooklyn,  April  5th, 
'1  70S,' and  may  be  the  same  individual. 

Abraham  Dubois,  and  Maryl.ide  or 
Margaret  Deyo,  his  wife,  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Brunswick  as  early  as 
17 IS.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Louis  Dubois. 
a  Uugenot.  who  emigrated  as  early  as 
1060.  and  settled  at  Esopus. 

Deuw  Dihnars,  and  Aeltie  his  wife, 
resided  on  the  Raritan  in  1741.  He  was 
a  son  of  Dow.  son  of  Jan  Janse,  who  was 
a  son  of  Jan  Janso  from  Ditraarsen,  and 
Aaitje  Douws,  the  emigrant,  who  was  in 
this  country  as  early  as  163.8,  and  had  a 
patent  for  a  farm  at  Dutch  Kills,  in 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.  His  son  Jan 
Janse  resided  in  Flatbush. 

Peter  Ekumant,  or  'Demoni,  of  near  New 
Brunswick  in  1  7 «''*,  was  born  iu  Esopus, 
and  married,  1st,  Feb.  1st,  1707,Catalina, 
daughter  of  Yeronimus  Jorise  Bapalie, 
and  2d.  Oct.  28th,  1  71 1  *  Jannetje  Yughte, 
Cornelius  Oosgne,  and  Antje  his  wife, 
of*  the  Raritan  in  1760,  may  have  boon 
a  descendant  of  Garret  Cosyn,  who  re- 
sided in  Flatlands  as  early  as  1707,  in 
whirh.  year  his  widow  Belilie  Quick  mar- 
ried Tenuis  Yause. 

flmis  Ooevertj  of  the  Baritans  as  early 
as  1707,  and  Johannes  Gofivert,  and  Jan- 
etie  his  win-,  of  the  same  locality  in  1717, 
were  suns  of  Tenuis  Janse  Coevert,  -^nd 
Barbara  Lucas,  who  emigrated  in  1651, 
and  settled  in  Brooklyn. 


Lucas  Convert,  of  New  Brunswick  iu 
1717,  was  a  son  of  Lucas  Tennis  and 
grandson  of  Tennis  Janse;  and  Teunis 
and  Marytie  his  wife,  and  Brogen,  and 
A  miotic  his  wife,  of  the  same  locality  in 
1721),  were  sons  of  the  aforesaid  Hans 
Coevert. 

Cornelius  Come//,  of  Six-Mile-Run  in 
1717,  was  probably  a  son  of  either  Cor- 
nelius Peter,  or  Gil  jam  Cornell,  who  set- 
tled in  Flatbush  at  an  early  period. 

Hemlrick  Cortelyou,  baptised  April  H 
1711,  (a  son  of  Jaques,  and  a  grandson 
ofJaques  Corteljou,  who  emigrated  about 
1C52,  and  settled  in  New  Utrecht,)  set- 
tled on  the  Raritan. 

Lambert  Dorlant,  emigrated  in  1663, 
settled  at  first  in  Brooklyn,  then  on  Staten 
Island,  and  finally  on  the  Raritan  as  early 
as  1717.  * 

G<m-d  Borlandt,  and  Merre^ien  his 
wife,  who  resided  near  New  Brunswick 
as  early  as  170!),  was  a  son  of  Jan  (Bar- 
retts, whose  father  Garret  emigrated  in 
1052,  and  settled  in  Bedford,  Brooklyn. 
Elyds  DeHart)  of  Monmouth  County 
iu  1718.  married  Katie  Laen,  and  was  a 
soij  of  Simon  Aesen  Dellart  or  Ted  tart, 
who  emigrated  in  10G4,  and  settled  at 
Gavanus,  Brooklyn. 

Barrent  DeWiU  and  Lucas  Dc  Witt, 
of  Six-Mile-Bun  in  172:!.  are  probable 
descendants  of  Peter  Janse  DeWit,  who 
settled  in  Bushwick  at  an  early  period, 
and  emigrated  iu  1652. 

Jost  Duryea,  who  resided  on  the  Rari- 
tan s  as  early  as  1717,  was  probably  a.  sen 
of  Jost  of  Bushwick,  and  a  grandson  of 
Jost  Durje,  or  Durye,  the  emigrant,  who 
came  over  in  1075,  and  settled  at  first 
iu  New  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  in  Bush- 
wick 

Meudr&k  Wmansy  of  Sfx-Mile-Run  in 
1703,  mid  Ahraham  Emans,  of  Monmouth 
County  in  1710,  wove  sons  of  Andries 
Kmans.  who  emigrated  iti  1001,  and  set- 
tled as  near  as  ascertained  in  Gravesend. 
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John,  of  near  New  Brunswick  in  1717, 
was  a  son  of  John  of  Gravesend,  and 
grandson  of  Andries  the  emigrant.  Ben- 
jamin of  Six-Mile-Run  in  1717,  was  a 
son  of  Andries  of  Gravesend,  and  grand- 
son of  Andries  the  emigrant. 

James  Fo/>tcyu,  ot  the  Raritan  in  1707, 
and  Jaques  and  Siarles  Fonteyn  of  the 
same  locality  in  1717,  were  probably  de- 
scendants of  dailies,  Johannes,  or  of 
Charsl  (or  Charles)  Fonteyn,  who  settled 
in  Bushwick  at  an  early  period. 

Johannes,  Jose  pit,  Phi  Up  and  Dirck 
Folker$tn,  of  the  Raritan  as  early  as  1717, 
were  probably  descendants  of  Volkert  or 
Folkert  Dirckse,  who  settled  at  Bushwick 
at  an-  early  period. 

Joclirm  G^ulick,  of  Six-Mile- Run  in 
1717,  emigrated  in  1G53,  and  settled  at 
first  in  Gravesend,  where  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  1  637. 

Jose/Jt  Bolder,  of  Monmouth  County 
in  1717.  was  probably  a  son  of  William 
Golden,  who  settled  in  Gravesend  as 
early  as  16B0. 

Benjamin  Holsaert,  of  the  Raritans  in 
1711,  is  probably  a  descendant  of  Johan- 
nes Holsaert,  who  had  a  sou  Gcrardus 
baptised  in  Flatbush,  Sept.  5th,  1*685. 

Delis,  or  Datlius,  Nfse,  or  Denyse, 
Adrian    an<3    J&cohus    Ilef/mnwn,    of    the 


Raritans,   and    in    the  vicinity    of    New 

Brunswick  in  L703,  were  sons  of  Denyse 
and  lu'urstia  II  em-man.  of  Flatbush,  and 
grandsons  of  Adrian,  the  emigrant,  who 
came  over  in  M>50,  or  1651,  and  settled 

in  Flatbush. 

James  Hubbard,  of  Monmouth  County 

as  early  as  1700,  was  a  son  of  James 
Hubbard,  the  emigrant,  who  settled  in 
Gravesend  with  the  Lady  Deborah  Moody 
in  16  43. 

William  and  Christoffd  Hoogland,  of 
the  Raritans  in  1717,  were  probably  sons 
of  Dirck*  Janse  Hoogland,  who  emigrated 
in  1657,  and  settled  in  Flatbush,  where 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  168-7. 

Peter  X£inne,  of  North  Branch  in  1710, 
was  probably  a  son  of  Adriaao  Rioter/, 
K  i nne,  or  Kunne,  of  Flatbush.  whuse  son 
Jacob  was  baptised  Dec.  5th,  1680,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at.  Flatbush,  in 
1687,  and  emigrated  in  1GG0. 

Peter  Kouwenhoven,  or  Co$oenkoven,  of 
Monmouth  County,  Cornelius,  of  Middle- 
town,  in  the  same  County,  Albert,  Jacob 
and  John,  of  Monmouth  County,  were 
children  of  Willem  Gerretse,  sou  of 
Gerrot  Wolpherisen,  son  ol'  Wolfert 
Gerretse  Van  Couwenhoven.  who  emi- 
grated in  1630,  and  settled  in  Flatlands. 
Tux  is  G.  Bekgen. 
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[Ninth  Rapes.] 

t   DANNIES  NE'VIUS  was  the  first  In  his  History  of  New  York,  that  Johau- 

fj       sire  of  the  families  o\'  that  name  in  nes  married  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  de 

America,  including  the  many   who  have  Potter,   a  shipping-merchant,   but   he   is 

resided  in  the  valley  of  the  Raritan.      He  incorrect,  unless,  as  was  possible,  Johan- 

was   from   Solen   ("probably  Solimren    in  «es  ^  a  second  wife.     The  records  of 

Westphalia)  and  in   earl  v  life  becalm-  a  the  Dutch  Chuivh  shew  that,  November 

trader.      Venturing  to  engage  in  merean-  ISth,  1653,   the   bans   of  marriage  were 

tile  pursuits  within  the  Dutch  Colony  of  f>ublistied.betweciiJolHinues  Nevius,from 

New  Amsterdam,  he  finally  settled  there  Sofa*,  and  Araientje   Bleycl 


permanently.     It  is  stated   by  Valentine 


via,  Isle  of  Java,  Fast  Indies.     Johannes 
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offered  a  loan  of  forty  dollars  to  the  City 
of  New  Amsterdam  this  same  year  ( 1 653) 
for  eree Ling  the  Palisades;  and  in  L635 

he  was  taxed  twenty  dollars  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  City  do 
fences.  In  this  latter  year  he  was  also 
elected  a  City  Sefeepea*  and  in  1658,  on 

the  resignation  of  Jacob  Kip,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  office  of  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Court  of  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens."  As  Secretary  he  lived  in 
the  City  Hall,  on  the  present  line  of  Pearl 
Street,  opposite  Coent.ies  Slip,  and  was 
at  one  time  granted  permission  to  sow 
grain  in  the  frost  yard  of  the  Kail.  When 
New  Amsterdam  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  1665,  he  was  superseded  in 
oiliee  by  Nicholas  Bayard,  after  which  he 
resided  at  the  ferry  landing  on  Long 
island,  probably  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Johannes  seemed  to  have  spelled  his 
surname  as  1  have  written  it,  and  as  is 
yet  generally  adopted,  but  the  family 
name  has  been  variously  spelled  by  many 
as  Xahus,  Xefyes,  Nevus,  Neefus,  Nev- 
ins,  Nevyns.  etc. 

Johannes  had  eight  children,  viz. : 
Johannes,  born  in  1G5-1;  Sara,  born  in 
1656;  Cornells,  born  in  1 657;  Marie, 
born  iu  1G5S;  Cornells,  (second)  born  in 
1661;  Betrus.  born  in  1 662  J  Sara.  Cath- 
erine, born  in  106-1,  and  Johanna,  born 
iu  1667  or  '68. 

The  first  Cornelis  died  an  infant.  The 
second  Cornelis  married  Agatha  Jon's, 
April  15th,  1683,  and  resided  then  in 
Brooklyn.  As  late  as  1738,  a  Cornelius 
Xevius,  with  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  resided  at  Flatlands,  (or 
Amesfort)  Long  Island,  and  he  is  proba- 
bly the  same  named  above.  At  all 
events,  Cornells,  the  son  of  Johannes, 
had  seven  children,  as  follows:  Johannes, 
(born   1684,)  Joris,  Jacobson,  Jan,   An- 


teen,  Arientje,  and  another,  perhaps  Pe- 

trus. 

Of  none  of  the  rest  of  the  children  of 
Johannes  is  anything  known,  save  Petrus. 
He  was  the  one  through  whom  come-:  the 
Somerset  County  line.      He  was  born  as 
stated,  and  was  baptised   February  4th, 
1663,  in  New  Amsterdam.     In   1683  he 
was    living   at   Flatlands.     In    1687    he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English, 
and  was  yet  living  at   Flatlands  in  Kilns, 
with   his  wife  Janetje   Roeloff  Sehonek, 
seven  children  and  one  slave.      He  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Schenck  June  22d,  1684.     One 
of  his  children,  David,  was  born  in  1702, 
and  baptised  at  Brooklyn.*     Petrus  was 
another  child,  and    possibly  Marten  and 
Cornelis,  who,  with  the  Petrus  last  named. 
were   privates   in    the  5 1st  Co.  of  Kings 
County  Militia  in   1715,  commanded    by 
Capt,  Haulf  Terhuneu,  were  also  children 
of  the  first  Petrus.     The  second  Petrus 
married   Altie   Ten   Eyck,    March   30tb, 
1717.      Martinf    married    August   27th, 
1715,  Willemptji  Lucas  Van  Yoorhees; 
and  a   Roeloff  Nevius,   who  might  have 
been  another  brother,  married,  May  3rd, 
1712,  Catryntie  Lucas  Van  Yoorhees. 
Petrus,  the   second,  had  a  son  Petrus, 


*  A  Schepon  held  about  the  r;mk  of  a  modern 
Alderman. 


*To  avoid  confusion,  I  carry  down  Ids  line 
as  far  as  tteeesstffy  in  this  note.  This  David 
Nevius  {Nevyits,  as  lie  spelled  it)  was  the 
Ass»'s.-or  of  Franklin  Township,  who  made  out 
the  tax  list  of  1745,  elsewhere  mentioned,  Ho 
bad  si.\;  children:  Albert,  William,  Peter  P., 
Neltje,  Janetje  and  Ahje.  Peter  P.  had  five 
children:  Qarret,  David,  Peter,  John.  Elbert. 
fJarret  was  the  father  of  J.  Staats  Xevius.  at 
present  of  Pleasant  Plains,  Somerset  Co.  Mrs. 
Robert  Todd,  a  widow,  of  Lamington,  X.  J., 
and  Peter  Garret,  the  son  of  «!.  Staats  Xevius. 
owns  the  homestead  at  Pleasant  Plains,  and  ia 
of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  family  who  has 
possessed  this  same  farm. 

•file  had  a  son  Johannes.  This,  or  some 
other  Johannes,  had  live  children:  Martin, 
Abraham,  John,  David  and  Margaret,  whose 
release  of  legacies,  1775,  is  before  me. 
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whom  T  designate  Petrus  the  third.  He 
was  horn  in  July,  1718,  married  Johanna 

,  and  died   December  2nd,    1793. 

He  seems  to  have  been  living  at  Flatbush 
as  late  as  1738,  and  what  time  he  emi- 
grated to  Somerset  County  is  not  known. 
But  lie  came  here,  and  was  a  farmer.* 
He  had  four  children  :  Peter  I'.,  Martin, 
David  and  "Wilhelmina. 

Peter  P.  lived  and  died  on  the  present 
farm  of  Isaac  Voorhees,  at  Pleasant 
Plains.  He  married  Jane  Stothoif.  His 
children,  were:  1.  Peter,  who  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  For  some  time,  but  after- 
ward returned  to  Six-Mile-Bun.  2.  John, 
who  married  Gertrude  Hagaman/and  had 
children:  Peter,  Benjamiiif  and  Elbert — 
the  latter  a  minister  now  stationed  at 
Stuyves;rut,  New  York.  3.  Elbert,  who 
married  Sarah  Staats,  and  died  without 
issue. 

Martin  lived,  at  Blawenburgh,  and  mar- 
ried Sarah  Stothoh.  He  had  children: 
Johanna,  and  John.  Jehu  had  six.  child- 
ren, one  of  whom,  Martin,  now  lives  at 
Ulawenburgbu  on  the  homestead. 

David  was  born  June  2nd,  175S,  and 
died  March  12th,  1825.  He  was  married, 
November -1th,  1  781,  to  Elizabeth  Schure- 
rnan.  the  grand-daughter  of  .John  Schure- 
mun,  who  came  over  from  Holland  as 
school-teacher  with  Frelinghuysou.  Her 
father's  name  was  also  John  Schureman 
They  had  twelve  children  :   1.   Peter  S., 


*  By  his  will  he  loft  to  his  two  grandchildren, 
Peter  and  Johannes  Bogart,  I  .'000  acres  of  land 
•■in  Cain  Tudte,  in'rhr-  County  of  Jefferson,  and 
State  of  Virginia."  He  also  owned  at  his  death 
ibout  400  acres  of  land  in  Somerset  Count}', 
and  100  acres  more  in  Gloucester  .County, 
Xew  York- — rhe  latter  being  part  of  1,000  acres 
previously  (in  177L')  conveyed  to  him  by  John 
Tyson,  of  New  York  City. 

f  His  son,  Rev.  John  L.  Xevius,  is  now  a 
Missionary  in  China.  He  is  also  author  of 
China  ami  the  Chmese,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  in  1869. 


burn  August  23rd,  178'.!,  died  September 

'1 7  th,  L870.  He  married  Maria  Van. 
Doreu.  He  was  long  a  fanner  at  Plea  suit 
Plains,  and  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Somerset  Courts  for  a  number  of  years. 

'J.  Ann,  horn  May  8th,  1781,  and  mar- 
ried Peter  Bogart,  who  lived  at  Princeton 
and  was  long  the  steward  of  the  Semi- 
nary there.  His  children  were  :  Gilbert, 
who  lives  South,  Eliza,  wife  of  Rev. 
William  Neal,  William,  who  is  South, 
Margaret,  who  is  also  South,  John  and 
David— the  latter  a  lawyer.  3.  John  S., 
horn  November  30th,  1785,  married 
Lydia  Van  Dyke.  William  J.  NTevius, 
now  of  Princeton,  John,  of  New  York, 
Rev.  Henry  Novlus,  of  Kentucky,  and; 
Archibald,  were  their  children.  4.  Da- 
vid, bom  August  19th,  1787.  married 
Margaret  Schureman,  his  cousin,  and  lived 
near  New  Brunswick.  Their  children 
were:  David,  who  died  a  young  man, 
James,  of  Monmouth  County,  John,  of 
New  Orleans,  Catharine,  Anna.,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Hodenpile,  and  lives  in 
Michigan,  Martin,  who  now  Lives  at  the 
Lauding,  William  and  Ellen.  5.  Wil- 
heimina,  born  July  4th,  1789,  married 
Isaac  Skillmu.ii,  a  fanner,  and  lived  near 
Bingoes.  Their  children  were :  -Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Charlotte,  David,  Catherine, 
Margaret.  William,  etc.  b\  James  S., 
born  April  30th,  1701,  died  August  1 6th, 
1791.  7.  Martin,  born  February  28th, 
1793,  died  August  Pith,  1794.  8.  Eliza- 
beth S.,  born  November  14th,  179  1,  died 
May,  1800.  9.  James  S.,  (second)  born 
September    10th,  1796,    died    in    LS59.* 


*  This  was  the  Hon.  James  S.  Xevius.  who 
for  tbiirs  -en  years  was  ono  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  Suite,  lie  resided 
iu  New  Brunswick  until  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  of  office  in  LS52,  when  he  removed 
to  Jersey  Oity,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
He  had  ever  an  unfailing  fund  of  humor  and 
anecdote,  and  many  good  stories  are  told  of 
him.  Better  than  all,  he  was  an  upright,  hon- 
orable man. 


- 
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He  married  Catharine  "Polhenms*  His 
children  were:  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Cathar- 
ine, (wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  I).  I).  Demurest, 
of  New  Brunswick,)  Henry,  Jane  and 
James.  10.  Margaret,  born  April  3rd, 
1/299,  died  in  1863  or  '04.  She  married 
William  V"an  Dyke,  of  Kingston.  The 
children  were:  Margaret  who  married 
Howard  Malcolm,  of  Philadelphia,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  White, 
missionary  to  China,  James.  Augustus, 
Edward,  who  is  practising  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  Henry,  a  lawyer  in  Prince- 
ton,   William  and   Annie.      11.  Martin, 

born ,  died  Jul v  30th,  1817,  a  young 

man.  12.  Isaac,  born  October  Sth,  180$, 
died  about  IS 66.  He  married  Susan 
Hatchings,  and  lived  at  Titusviile,  New 
Jersey. 

Other  branches  of  the  Nevius  family 
I  am  not  able  to  carry  down,  at  least  in 
the  present  paper. 

I  gave  in  my  last  paper  the  Franklin 
Township  Tax  List  of  about  1735,  and 
proposed  to  give  one  of  1  745,  also  in  my 
possession,  belonging  to  J.  Staats  Nevius. 
But  its  length,  and  various  repetitious  of 
names  found  in  the  first  given  list,  have 
led  me  to  cull  from  it  only  the  names  of 
the  few  additional  persons  who  were  then 
taxed,  with  the  annexed  statistics  as  to 
acres  of  land  owned,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
tax.  These  new  tax-payers  were  as 
follows  • 

Abraham  Hogelant,  a.  166;   c.  24;   L  lis,  4d. 
Daniel  Barcelow,  a.  150;  c,  13;  t.  8s.  led. 
Fanrnton  Barcelona.  150:  c.  13;  t  8s,  lid. 
Petrns  Xevyus,  a.  150;  &  6:   t.  5?,  8d. 
Welhelraes  Stotliof,  a.  150;  g  12;  t.  8s,  5d. 
Cornolus  Stoothof,  a.  300;  c.    18;  i.  14s.  2d. 
Isac  Croos  •.  c.  ?>:   t  Is,  5d. 
Kou.  C;!L  c.  4:   t.  Is,  J  Id.      - 
Stolfel  Van  A;trsdah\  Jr..  c.  7;  t.  3s.  3d. 
Hans  Brouwer,  c.  5;  t.  2s,  Id. 
Garret  Veghte,  a.  298  ;  er.  2;>;  s.  1G:  t,  15s,  I0d 
uStofTel  Holland,  a.  2l<5;   c.  16 ;    t  lis,   Id. 
.John  Veghte,  a.  265 j  c  9;   fc  9s,  2d. 
An  Priu,  a.  S3;  c.  5;  s.  7  ;   1  4s,  4d. 


Jan  Lymese,  a.  150;   c.  11;  «.  II  ;   £.  10s. 

Obadiah  Willkins,  Jr.,  a.  79;  c.  11;  jr.  8  ;  L 
7  s. 

Neiklas  Veghte,  a.  9;  c  3;  f.  £1,  Is,  Id. 

Nukles  Britten,  a.  115;  c  11 ;  .v.  9;  t.  7s.  9d. 

William  THlyer,  c.  3  ;  £  Is,  7d. 

John  Tillyer,  <i   3 ;   c.  11;   t  Is.  2d. 

Abraham  Polheiaes,  a.  337;  c.  23;  s.  15;  £ 
16s. 

Jacob  Mocne,  (Dr.),  a,  100;  e.  20;  5.  16;  fc 
17s,  9d. 

John  Tan  Tillburgh,  a.  3^  e.  1;  fe  Is,  lid. 

Jacob  Bennet,  a.  25:   c.  9;  .-••.  9;   £  7s. 

Lanwerens  De  Kamp,  c,  125;  c.  G ;  5.  9p£ 
5s,  8d. 

Johannes  Xevyus,  c.  3 ;   fc  Is.  5d.  - 

Dereck  Folkerse,  a.  380;  c.  25;  s.  20;  £  £1 
2d. 

Peter  Kouwenover,  a.  300;  c.  18;  s.  13;  £ 
I4s,  6d. 

Maghel  Hagenmn,  a.  75;  c.  11;  6.  7  ;  /.  Gs, 
lid. 

Janetye  Aate,  a.  75;  c.  16;  5.  7;  £  9s.  3d. 

Heodreck  Yesser,  a.  300:  c.  20;  s.  26;  £ 


aa. 


16s. 


5d 


Hendreck  Stats,  a.  250  ;  c.  10  ;   £  9s,  -Id. 
Abraham  Sclieuk,  a.  300;   c.  IS;  s.  7;   £  14s,_ 

Jan  Wyekbff,  Jr.,  a.  7  ;  £  3s,  3d. 

Stofifel  VanArsdale,  a.  200;  c.  17  ;  s.  S  ;  fc  12s, 
5d. 

John  Shoebard,  a.  Si;  c.  7  :   £   Is,  lOd. 

Jeams  Best,  a.  3;  c.  1;  £  Is,  2d. 

Albert  Rosekem.  c.  8;   c.  2:   £  Is,  2d 

Tennis  Ryneirse.  a.  100  ;  a  5  :   £  Is.  3d. 

Loddwyck  Woertman,  a.  100;  c.  5 ;  s.  8;  £ 
Is,  Sd. 

Samuel  Huth,  &  2:   /.  Is,  2d. 

Perreek  Hon  a.  13G;  c.  7;  s.  10;  £  6s,  5d.   - 

John  Smith,  a.  100;   c  11 ;   fc  7s.] 

Adam  Smith,  a-.  25;  c.  9;   t  2s,  4d. 

Peter  Colyon,  a.  1  ;   c.  6;   f.  2s,  lOd. 

Derreek  Sehren,  si  400;  c.  7  ;  *.  6 ;  £  5s,  Gd. 

Bergaii  Hoof.  a.  255:  c.  16;  ,s.  14;   t.  13s. 

Benienian  Taler,  c  1  ;   '.  3s.  Gd. 

Sara  Berea,  a.  390;  c.  34;  s.  17;  L  £1,   -Is. 

Hendreck  Cornel,  a.  250;  c.  19;  s.  19;  /.  14s, 
4d. 

Jacobus  Van  Dnyn,  a.  200;  c.  8;  s.  6;  fc  7s. 
lOd. 

Daneel  Vwddn»m;  a.  LIS;  c.  5;  fc  4s,.  5d. 

Jacob  Buys.  Jr.,  a.  70;  c.  5:  t  9s,  Sd. 

Hennere  Welch,  a.  40;  c.  2;   t  Is,  Sd. 

Tis  Smak,  a.  150;  c.  13;   s.  10;   t  9s,  5|d 

Kdmau  Arra-milii.  a.  40 ;  c.  6;  5<  .  f.  3s,  lOd. 

Richard  Jewell,  a.  100;   c.  16;  t  9s.  10  Ad. 
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Denys  Vanderbelt,  a.  150;  c.  1G ;  &  7  ;  t.  10s. 
8d. 

Cornelius  Rapelye,  a.  105;  c   9;   i  6s.  2d. 

Baniel  Macane,  a.  200;  c.  4;  I  1£.  7d. 

Jan  Dale©,  a.  1 ;   c.  2  ;   /.Is,  2d. 

John  Soden,  a.  7;  c.  3;   /.  IS,  Gd. 

Joseph  Highgings,  a.  GO;  c.  10;  s.  3;  t.  6s, 
5d. 

William  11.  (L.  ?)arrasen,  n.  GG  ;  c.  9;  /.  5s, 
5d. 

Peter  Berien,  a.  170;   c.  21;  s.  16;   t  13s.  lid. 

Befiietnen  Fonten,  a.  9;  c.  2;  /.  Is,  9d. 

Marya  Welleinse,  a.  140;   c.  li  ;  s.  15;  /.  10s. 

William  Bantlee,  a.  7  ;  c.  1  ;   £  Is,  2d. 

Ifendreek  Holsaart.  c.  2;   *.  Is,  2d. 

Cornelus  Wyckof,  Jr.,  a.  133;  c.  17;  5.  12; 
t.  lis.  .Id. 

William  Wood,  c.  8; J.  3s,  9d. 

John  Manly,  a.  10;  c.  12;  s.  2;  t.  5s,  lid. 

Margreta  Stryker,  a.  292  ;  c.  30;  s.  27;  t.  £1, 
Is,  Id. 

Joseph  Van  Clef;  a.  300;  c.  14:  s.  28:  i,  15s, 
2d. 

Lametye  Voorhea,  c.  4 ;   f.  Is,  lOd. 

Lawerens  Van  Cleef,  a.  250;  c.  20;  s.  28;  t. 
15s,  53. 

Jan  Probaslca,  a.  280;   c.  19;   /.  lis,  lOd. 

Grerret  Yoorlies,  a.  25;  c.  4;   /.  2s.  4d. 

Pereek  Rapelye,  a.  320;  c.  19,  5.  17;  £  15s, 
lOd, 

Isae  Slover,  a.  G;  c.  9;   /.  4s;  4d. 

Godson  I)e  Ivamp,  a.  150;  c.  1G;  £  lGs. 

Phelop  Frens,  a.  400;  c  27;  s.  15;   £-£l,  Is. 

Dt-rreek  Yan  Yeghte.  c.  1 :   fc  £1. 

Derreek  Yanalen,  c.  1 ;   /.  i5s. 

Abraham  Schuyler,  c.  4;   /.17s.  Gd. 

Necklas  Groosbeeck,  c.  1 ;  /.  2s,   Id. 

John  Bevirtdg,  a.  4,;  t.  3s.  Gd. 

Doctor  Farker,  c.  2 ;  /.  4s. 

Pi-hard  Williams,  e.  2 ;   t.  4s. 

Fransis  Costikin,  c,  3  ;   /.  Is.  5d. 

Autene  Wight,  a.  70;  c.  G;  £  4s.  2d. 

(h'radus  Dopister,  a.  90;  c.  14;  s.  8;  /.  £i, 
83. 

Cornelus  Yanengele.  a.  130;  c.  14;   £  9s. 

JauKroese,  a.  200;  c.  15  ;  .?.  8;   fc  lis.  2d. 

Caret  Gerrese,  a.  190;  <*,  20:  *-.  9;  t  13s.  5d. 

Welhehues  Gerretso,  a.  150;  c.  14;   I  9s,  5d. 

llondreek  Yan   Lewe,  a.    200;    c.  24;    5.  21; 

Tomns  Aafv.  ^r.  200;   c.  20;   /.  13s,  2d. 
Ares  Yan  Derbelt,  a.  150;  c.  10:  s.  lis,  lid 

In  the  Tax  List  of  1735,  I  omitted  the 
assessment  upon  the  mills  in   Franklin. 


There  appear  to  have  been  six, — four 
on  the  smaller  streams,  assessed  I  Us. 
each,  being  owned  as  follows:  1.  Coert 
Van  Voorhees,  on  the  Mile  linn  Brook, 
at  the  Landing;  2.  Jacus  [Pontine,  aboul 
a  mile  further  up  the  River,  on  what  was 
called  the  Rappleye  Brook;  3.  John  Pol- 
kers,  on  the  old  Folkerson  property,  upon 
the  Brook  emptying  into  the  Raritan,  a 
few  yards  east  of  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Abram  Sdbring;  4. 
Simon  Wyekoik  on  the  Six-Mile-Run 
Brook,  about  Lj  miles  below  the  old 
road  running  from  Six-Mile-Ban  to  New 
Brunswick.  The  other  two  were  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Millstone, — one 
being-  owned  by  Lewis  Moere,  successor 
to  John  Harrison,  the  great  land  holder, 
■who  built  this  mill  previous  to  1710,  and 
was  located  on  the  east  side  oft  he  River 
at  Rocky  Hill.  This  was  assessed  15s. 
The  other,  two  miles  below  the  for- 
mer ,was  owned  by  Benjamin  Greggs,* 
and  assessed  25s.  This  last-named  mill 
was  owned  in  1752  by  Nicholas  Veghten, 
and  afterwards  by  Abraham  Van  Doren. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1S31  to  make  way 
for  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  there  were  at 
this  time  but  two  mills  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Millstone  River  as  far  as  Rocky  Hill, 
there  were  three  between  the  Lauding 
and  Bound  Brook. 

The  first  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Millstone  was  erected  by  1  Lend  rick 
Schenck  prior  to  1747,  and  has  since  been 
known  as  Schenck's  (Beter),  Mercer's, 
Sythoff's,  Blackweli's,  and  Van  Zandt's 
mill.  It  remained  in  the  Blackwell  family 
for  over  00  years. 

In  1740  Abram  Berean  owned  a  mill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Millstone,  it  being, 
doubtless,  the  first  erected  at  Weston. 
This  was   afterward    known    as   Smith's, 


*  From   Benjamin   Greggs   Gj"iyy$(awn  must 
have  received  its  name. 
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Van  Nest's,  Schenck's,  Harris',  Bayard's, 
Roger's,  'Cornell's,  Robeson's,  and  Eld 
ridge's  mill. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  people  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  puritan  became  so  exasperated  be- 
cause the  mi!l-dam  at  the  Landing  pre- 
vented shad  from  running  up  the  River, 
that  they  tore  the  dam  down,  and  thus 
made  the  mill  useless.* 

In  1815  a  new  military  system,  was 
established  in  New  Jersey,  by  act  oft  lie 
Legislature*  by  which  every  citizen  be- 
tween the  ages  of  IS  and  45  was  bound 
to  perform  military  duty.  When  enrolled 
they  were  organized  into  companies,  bat- 
tallions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions. 
The  Somerset,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth 
brigades  composed    the  Third    Division. 

A  company  consisted  of  G5  men, 
whose  officers  were,  a  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
Ensign,  and  Corporal.  A  battalion  was 
composed  of  several  companies,  and  com- 
manded by  a  Major.  A  regiment  con- 
sisted of  two  battalions,  and  was  com- 
manded by  a  Colonel.  All  the  regiments 
in  a  County  made  a  brigade,  commanded 
by  a  General.  Company  "trainings" 
were  in  April ;  battalion,  in  May ;  and 
regimen tnt  in  June  of  each  year.  -  Bri 
g-.id.es  drilled  when  ordered  out  by  the 
Brigadier-general.  The  military  spirit 
being  high  in  consequence  of  the  War  of 
1812,  military  tactics  became  a  matter  of 
pride  with  large  numbers  of  the  citizen- 
soldiers.  "Training  days  ",  were  con- 
sidered holidays.  Yomig  and  old  of 
every  class,  and  particularly  the  colored 
people,  assembled  at  such  times  from  all 
parts  of  the  County  to  witness  the  glitter 
ol' the  officers  uniforms,  with  their  swords. 


*In  October,  170k  this  mill  was  advertised 
for  sale  by  Richard  Fulkerson,  Rynear  Vechten 
and  Peter  D.  Ynxtu,  and  was  then  stated  as 
'•  lately   the   property   of  Charles   and    Henry 

Suvdaui."  * 


epaulettes,  cocked  hats,  red,  white  arid 
black  feathers,  and  caparisoned  horses, 
and  the  curious  accoutrements  of  the 
privates.  Spirituous  liquors  were  freely 
used,  and  the  "  trainings  "  were,  there- 
fore, attended  with  gambling,  fighting, 
horse-racing,  etc.,  the  evil  results  thus 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  good. 
This  system  gradually  declined  under 
such  a  regime  until  1840,  when  it  was 
entirely  abandoned.  1  remember  well  as 
old-time  officers  under  this  system,  Brig- 
adier-Generals Peter  I.  Stryker  and  John 
Frelinghuyscn,  Colonels  Farrington  Bar- 
calow  and  Win.  D.  McKissack,  Majors 
Henry  Duryee  and  Jerome  Rappelye, 
Paymasters  John  Skill  man  and  Peter  11. 
Voorhees,  Adjutant  Cornelius  VanPer- 
veer,  Captains  John  Van  Taow,  Benjamin 
Ragaman  and  Henry  Hoagland.  Brigade 
Inspector  Dr.  McKissack  (the  elder.)  ami 
Brigade  Paymaster  Andrew  Howell. 

Among  ail  the  officers  commanding  in 
New  Jersey  under  this  military  system 
of  1815,  Col.  Farrington  Barealow  was 
the  most  conspicuous.  His  father,  whose 
name  was  Daniel  (or  Farrington,)  was 
the  owner  of  the  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Millstone,  now  belonging  to  Abram 
J.  Voorhees,  of  Voorhees  Station.  Tra- 
dition states  that  the  first  Barealow  mar 
ried  a  daughter  of  Abram  Voorhees.  the 
first  settler  on  the  tract  of  300  acres, 
extending  from  the  Millstone  River  to  the 
Middlebush  road,  and  thus  came  into  pos- 
session of  it ;  and  that  he  held  it  until  he 
exchanged  with  John  Schureman,  previous 
to  1800,  for  the  farm  on  the  Amwell 
road,  two  miles  below  Millstone,  on  which 
the  Colonel  died.  The  Colonel  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  military  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  was  a  good  disciplinarian, 
but  was  charged  by  some  as  heing  too 
authoritative  in  his  manner  and  too  strict, 
in  his  discipline.  If  the  latter  were  true, 
it  was,  doubtless,  the  result  of  a  sense  of 
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duty  ;  but  it  rendered  him  unpopular  with 
some  of  his  officers  and  men.  The  last 
time  he  exercised  his  regiment  on  drill,  he 
gave  a  farewell  address,  closing  as 
follows:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  no  orator — 
I  am  more  a.  disciplinarian."  Those  were 
words  truly  spoken.  I  accompanied  him 
as  one  of  his  staff,  with  II.  V.  Do  Mott, 
Quartermaster,  and  Peter  K.  Yoorhees, 
Paymaster,  to  Trenton,  in  1825,  on  the 
occasion  of  honoring  the  Marquis  do 
Lafayette.*  None  of  the  commanders 
attracted  more  attention  than  Colonel 
Barcalow, 

The  Colonel  married  Hannah,  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  Bonnet,' a  prominent  grain 
merchant  of  Xew  Brunswick,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  who 
was  also  for  a  time  mayor  of  that  city. 
The  Colonel  often  assisted  Mr.  Bonnet 
in  navigating  vessels,  loaded  with  grain, 
to  New  York,  and  became  quite  a  skillful 
captain.  His  children  were:  William, 
who  at  one  time  kept  the  County  House 
Hotel,  in  Somerville,  the  father  of  C. 
Barcalow,  of  the  latter  place ;  George 
Washington,  who  married  Ann  Suydam, 
and  lives  at  Millstone;  James,  who  mar-  , 
ried  Ann  Duryea,  of  Blawenburgh.  now 
his     widow;     Cornelius,     who    married 

,   and  lives  at   Millstone; 

Henry,  who died  young;  Ellen,  who  mar- 
ried Aaron  Shaw,  and  is  now  a  widow 
residing  at  Millstone;  Jemima,  who  mar- 
nod  John  King,  and  is  a  widow  living  at 
Spring  Lake.  Illinois;  and  Hannah,  who 
resides  in  New  York. 

While    the    Colonel    deserved     much 
credit  for  groat  activity  and  skill  as  an 


*  A  large  portion  of  the  State  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  assemble  there.  A  beautiful  fcri- 
iiicpiutl  arch  was  erected  across  Warren  Street, 
ornamented  with  inspiring  devices.  The  Gen- 
eral passed  before  the  line  with  head  imcovered, 
and  we  were  surprised  to  see  him  limp  from 
wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywiue.  It 
was  a  glorious  occasion  i\j\-  us  all 

zz 


officer,  he  was  also  himself  over-confident 

of  his  abilities.  He  was  hoard  to  say 
that  had  he  been  in  the  British  General 

Packenham's  place,  Jan.  8th,  L815,  at  the 
battle  of  Xew  Orleans,  General  Jackson 
would  not  have  tared  so  wdl  as  ho  did 
behind  his  fortifications  of  cotton  ! 

He  was  for  a  long  time  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  from  whose  judgments  none  ever 
took  an  a]>j,eal;  also,  for  a  while,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Somerset  Courts.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Church  at 
Millstone,  and  rendered  important  service 
in  the  building  of  the  new  Reformed 
Church  there  in  1828.  In  vocal  music 
he  was  a  great  bass  singer,  and  he  was  as 
proficient  in  instrumental  music.  In  his 
last  days  Ids  mind  became  badly  wrecked, 
his  memory  failing  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  not  recognize  even  his  chil- 
dren. I  wilt  never  forget  my  last  inter- 
view with  him,  at  which  I  was  compelled 
to  drop  a  tear.  I  accosted  him  with  "  A 
good  morning,  Colonel.''  "1  don't  know 
you,  sir,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  know 
me  ?'■"  I  replied.  "I  think  I  have  heard 
that  voice  before,  but  don't  know  whose 
it  is.''  I  then  inquired:  "Do  you  know 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  "I  think  1 
<lo,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  When  all 
knowledge  of  his  foUow-soIdiers  and  asso- 
ciates had  failed  him,  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  Captain  of  his  salvation.  That  is 
a  portion  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

The  Barcalows  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island. 
Daniel  Barcalow  resided,  in  170G,  on  the 
farm  near  Ten  Mile-Run,  in  Middlesex 
County,  owned  by  Columbus  Beekman. 
fie  was  the  father  of  Captain  Stoffel  Bar- 
calow, who  purchased  and  died  upon  the 
"Sterling  farm,"  near  Baskingridge ;  and 
whose  son,  Christopher  Barcalow,  mar- 
ried Alary,  a  daughter  of  BrogUll  P.  llutl", 
formerly  of  Somerville. 


. 
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THE  RAIHTAN  AKD  ITS  EAHL  V  HOLLAND  SETTLERS. 


In  the  October  term  of  the  Somerset 
Courts,  1778,  John  Sehenek,  sou  of  Peter 
was  indicted  for  horse-racing,  and  fined 
£10.     At  the  same  term,  John  Smock, 

Nicholas  Perrine.  Conrad  Ten  Kyck,  Dr. 
William  Liddel.  Daniel  MeCown,  A  brum 
Brown,  Bobcrfc  Combs3  Cornelius  Tun- 
nison,  John  Hedges,  were  indicted  lor 
seditious  words.  In  the  April  term, 
1779,  William  Clark  petitioned  to  hep  a 
school.  "The  Court  satisfied  with  respect 
to  his  abilities,  and  having;  taken  the  nec- 
essary oaths,  the  license  was  granted." 

Writing  of  the  Courts  naturally  brings 
rue  again  to  the  lawyers  and  Court  officers, 
of  whom  I  have  already  given  a  few  an- 
ecdotes. 1  may  be  pardoned  one  or  two 
more  in  this  pla.ee. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  used  to  relate 
*  that,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law,  he  was  employed  to  conduct  a  case 
on  the  mountains  in  Warren  Township, 
r  here  he  came  into  contact  with  a  shrewd 
pettifogger,  who  was  in  good  practice 
there.  As  Frelinghuysen  had  yet  a  repu- 
tation to  establish,  be  thought  it  might 
be  to  his  advantage  to  make  a  display  of 
his  learning,  and  attempted  it  in  his  ar- 
gument, After  closing,  the  mountaineer 
arose,  and  commenced  his  speech  as  fol- 
lows: "Gentlemen  ol  the  durv, — The 
opposite  counsel  has  been  soaring  aloft 
above  the  clouds  as  though  he  were  in 
search  of  eagles;  but,  gentlemen,^/  intend 
to  lay  low  for  black  ducks,"  Frelinghuy- 
sen said  he  there  learned  a  useful  lesson, 
which  was  to  "lie  low"  in  an  argument 
rather  than  soar  too  high.  Jacob  R. 
Ilardenburgh    was     known    as    a    clear- 


headed lawyer  in  his  day.  A  widow, 
Maria  Pitmars,  made  a  verbal  request  on 
her  death-bed,  that  Phebe,  her  sister  in- 
law,   should    be   rewarded    for    services 

which  she  had  rendered  for  many  years 
in  the  family,  and  for  whmh  she  had  re 
ceived  no  just  compensation.  When 
Phebe  presented  her  claim  to  the  execu 
tor  of  the  deceased,  he  refused  to  admit 
it.  A  trial  was  had  at  the  lower  'Cavern, 
Millstone.  ITardenbuigh  and  Mac  Don* 
aid  were  the  lawyers.  In  the  course  Sf 
his  argument,  Ilardenburgh,  pointing  to 
the  steeple  across  the  way,  said  :  1  would 
rather  see  Jacobus  Garretson  conn;  down 
headlong  from  the  top  of  that  steeple  to 
the  ground,  than  that  yen  by  your  verdict 
should  deprive  this  woman  of  a  just  com- 
pensation for  her  bard-earned  claim." 
Was  not  that  somewhat  similar  to  the 
sentiment,  Flatjustitia,  mot  ccehm  :  "  Let 
justice  bo  done  though  the  heavens  should 
fall?" 

When  General  John  Frelinghuysen 
was  Surrogate  of  the  County,  the  follow- 
ing incident  occurred.  Peter  Cortelyou 
of  Middlesex  was  the  executor  of  Robert 
Priest  of  Franklin  Township,  Somerset 
County,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  When  the  account  was 
stated  for  settlement,  Cortelyou  asked 
Frelinghuysen  the  amount  of  his  charges. 
"Was  he  a  soldier?"  l'Ves,"  was  Cor- 
telyou's  reply.  "Then,"  said  the  Surro- 
gate, "I  shall  charge  nothing.  I  never 
charge  for  stating  the  accounts  of  sol- 
diers." Nobleman!  He  ought  to  baye 
had  that  sentence  engraved  on  his  tomb- 
stone. 

Ralph  Yookheks. 
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A  REPLY  TO  /'CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.1 

'  i. 


I  HAVE  read  and  faithfully  con- 
sidered the  two  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  by  a  well- 
known  writer  of  learning  and  ability,  ex- 
pecting to  be  converted  from  the  heresy 
of  a  non-belief  in  capital  punishment, 
which  has  more  and  more  firmly  rooted 
itself  in  my  convictions  for  a  considerable 
time  past.  I  will  not  say  I  had  no  doubts 
about  my  position  :  who  is  free  of  them 
when  he  runs  against  the  current  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  his  fellows  and  his 
age — in  this  case,  of  all  past  ages?  Be- 
cause of  these  occasional  doubts,  which 
mainly  sprang  from  the  generally  inter- 
preted teachings  of  the  Bible— the  noblest 
and  truest  Book  in  all  the  world — I  was 
glad  to  see  a  master-mind  of  keen  logic, 
as  Mr.  Mott's  is,  grapple  this  question  in 
Con  Home,  and  give  the  fullest  reason- 
ing upon  the  affirmative  side.  He  has 
done  it;  he  has  gone  (from  his  stand- 
point) to  the  bottom  and  to  the  top  of 
the  subject ;  and  yet  I  am  unconverted — 
in  fact,  feel  more  sure  than  ever,  that  the 
hanging  of  a  murderer  is  not  a  Christian 
act,  nor  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  society. 

In  this  first,  paper  1  shall  simply  allude 
to  the  Scriptural  part  of  the  argument. 
If  that  is  as  Mr.  Mott  states,  it  were  use 
less  to  argue  farther.  Gods  will,  which 
is  His  law,  if  plainly  revealed  to  us,  we 
must  obey.  The  State  must  keep  it  as 
well  as  every  individual.  Let  His  Word 
stand  though  the  heavens  fall !  But  what 
is  that  will  ? 

To  begin  with,  everybody  will  admit 
that  under  the  Hebrew  theocracy  the 
murderer  was  punished  by  death.  The 
same  code  of  laws  given  by  God  to 
Moses,  which  gave  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a  Hebrew  servant  to  their  master 
after  the  servant  was  free,  and  ordered 


him  to  have  a  hole  bored  through  his 
ear  by  an  awl  if  he  said:  "I  love  my 
master,  my  wife,  and  my  children;  I  will 
not  go  out  free"'-' — declared  that  '-Ho 
that:  smitelh  a.  man  so  that  he  die,  shall 
be  surely  put  to  death. "f  Jr.  was  the 
same  code,  too,  which  said:  "  Thou  shalt 
give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burn- 
ing for  hurtling,  wound  for  wound,  stripe 
for  stripe."];  It  was  the  same  code  which 
said  :  "  If  the  ox  shall  push  a  manservant, 
or  a  maid-servant,  he  shall  give  unto 
their  master  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and 
the  ox  shall  be  stoned. "$  If,  then,  this 
were  al'  the  Scriptural  argument,  and 
God  nowhere  else  more  widely  declared 
it  his  will  the  murderer  should  die,  the 
affirmative  position  could  not  stand  a 
moment.  It  would  not  do  to  choose  out 
from  a  multitude  of  the  statutes  Divinely 
given  for  the  government  of  the  Israelites 
a  single  one,  and  say:  "The  rest  are 
absurd,  and  must  be  abolished :  this 
accords  with  my  reason  (or  prejudices) 
and  must  be  retained  as  a  law  given  for 
all  time."  Without  emphatic  re  affirma- 
tion, without  the  most  distinct  utterance 
on  the  part  of  God  that  this  one  Jewish, 
law  was  binding  on  every  nation  under 
heaven  forever,  we  have  no  right  thus  to 
consider  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  death  penalty 
was  first  announced  as  the  Divine  law  to 
Noah.  Grant  it.  But  how  are  wo  to 
know-  that  it  was  then  intended  to  be  a 
universal  law  forever?  While  not  inter- 
mixed with  a  long  array  of  other  laws,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  code  before  referred  to, 
and  while  given  immediately  after  the 
Flood,    when,   practically,   the    eommuni 


*  Exodus  xxl,  5.  f  Exodus  xxL,  12. 

}  Exodus  xxi.,  23-25.      §  ExodusxxL,  32. 
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cation  was  to  the  head  of  al)  the  human 
race,  yet  1  do  not  see  that  those  facts 
make  it  stronger.  The  conduct  of  Cain 
in  the  family  of  the  iirst  Adam  might 
well  be  held  up  to  the  family  of 
the  second  Adam  (Noah),  as  contrary 
to  His  will,  and  as  likely  in  this  new 
incipiency  of  the  race  to  destroy  it 
from  the  earth.  The  "wickedness  of 
man ;'  before  the  Deluge  was  probably  as 
much  displayed  in  murders,  and  oiher 
crimes,  which,  more  indirectly  but  as 
surely,  produced  death  and  woe,  as  in. 
any  other  "violences."  Because  of  this 
"wickedness  "  the  Flood  came.  After  it, 
what  was  more  proper,  or  better  for  the 
human  race,  than  laws  of  punishment  so 
severe  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  recurrence  of  the  bloody  antediluvian 
scenes?  To  impress  anew  upon  man- 
kind the  idea  that  man  was  made  in  His 
image  and  likeness,  and  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  love  and  care  from  one  another, 
and  not  of  hatred  and  envy,  He  lays 
-down  the  law  of  life  for  life.  It  was  the 
Hebraic  law  forestalled  and  antedated — 
no  more  and  no  less.  If  I  can  not  prove 
that  it  was  not  a  law  to  continue  through 
all  the  future,  neither  can  Mr.  IS&ttprom 
that  it  Was,  But  this  much  seems  evident, 
— that  one-half  that  law,  at  least,  is  now 
not  only  treated  as  void,  but  is  imprac- 
ticable. Let  me  quote  the  whole  of  the 
two  verses  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Gene 
sis,  which  are  those  relied  upon  by  every 
defender  of  capital  punishment : 

"And  surely  your  Mood  of  your  lives  will  I 
require:  at  the  hand  of  every  boast  will  I  re- 
quire it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man;  at  the  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  will  1  require  the  life  of 
roan. 

4'  AVlioso  sheddeth  roan's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  sited;  for  in  the  usage  of  God  made 
he  roan." 

Now,  what  is  mure  plain  than  that  God 
here  declared  what  he  afterward  re-en- 
acted into  law  for  the   Israelites, — that 


every  beast  which  should  slay  a  man 
should  be  put  to  death  ?  "  Al  the  hand  of 
every  beast  wilt  I  require  "  [man's  blood.] 
Yet,  to-day,  we  know  of  no  such  law, 
moral  or  statutory  It  would  be  in  effec- 
tive for  good,  often  impracticable,  always 
cruel.  Do  you  ask,  then.  "  Why  did  God 
make  it  ?  "  For  the  same  reason  he  made 
the  laws  given  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament, 
— to  enforce  upon  the  mind  of  this  early 
man-hating  and  God -hating  race  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  grievous  CRIME  to  murder. 
Men,  in  those  days,  as  in  the  bloody  Bar- 
tholomew times  of  France,  and  as  in  many 
savage  countries  now,  thought  it  proper, 
and,  indeed,  the  exercise  of  a  high  duty, 
to  kill  their  enemies,  and  to  consider  all 
their  enemies  who  were  not  sworn  friends. 
That  age  of  the  world  was  not  as  this. 
Now  we  knoiu  it  is  wrong  to  murder; 
the  murderer  knows  it;  and  because 
we  all  know  it,  and  the  spirit  of  en- 
lightened Christianity  permeates  the  civi- 
lized world,  we  don't  need  to  be  taught 
it  by  the  "like  for  like"  punishments 
needed  by  the  Hebrews*  For  their  age, 
every  law  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
have  been  wholesome  and  good.  To 
doubt  it  would  be  to  impugn  the  Divine 
wisdom.  To  doubt  that  their  age  was 
diiferent  from  ours,  and  needed  d liferent 
penal  correctives,  also  impugns  the  Di- 
vine wisdom.  It  would  make  God  a 
Draconian  vf  the  sternest,  most  unmerci- 
ful, most  cruel  school.  1  believe  His 
laws  then  were  founded  in  love  and  in 
wisdom,  and  accomplished  their  mission 
more  fully  than  any  mere  human  laws 
could.  But  I  also  believe  their  misson 
ended  as  to  their  legal  force,  with  the 
personal  appearing,  and  work,  and  ascen- 
sion, and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ 

Mr.  Bovee,  as  Mr.  Mott  justly  slates, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  country  in 
lighting  the  death  penalty,  and  he  does  it 
valiently  if  not  always  wisely.     On  this 
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point  of  the  present  interpretation  of  the      literal  effect,  that  we  have  practically  ah 
command   to  Noah,  he  gives,  under  the      rogated    it.      The   distinction    between 

guise    of  a  dialogue,  some    logical    raps 


murders  of  the  first  and  of  the   second 

degree  was  not  made  by  God,  hut  by 
men  in  the  after-ages,  when  they  were 
sufficiently  civilized  to  allow  of  the  dis- 
tinction and  their  sense  of  justico  de- 
manded it. 

Mr.  Mott    thinks   that  "God    made    a 

great  experiment  with  Cain,"  Mid,  because 

"  Q.  If,  then,  this  bo  a  commandment  of  .Je-       itfiiiM,  enacted  the  death-penaltv.      But 

does  not  this  savor  of  irreverence?  lie,  the 


which  seem  to  me  as  well  put  as  true. 
I  quote  the  dialogue  in  full : 

"  Question.  Then  you  regard  this  passage  of 
Scripture  as  of  Divine  origin,  and  one  winch 
enjoins  capital  punishment  in  the  most  explicit 
manner? 

'-Answer.  Certainly,  I  do. 


hovah,  imperative  in  its  nature,  ought  it  not  to 
be  uniformly  and  rigidly  enforced  ? 
"J: 'Certainly. 

"  Q.  In  this  State,  when  an  individual  kills 
another  in  a  moment  of  passion,  what  is  the 
penalty  for  the  commission  of  the  offence  ?     In 


All- Wise,  the  Omniscient,  could  make  no 
such  mistake.  He  did  not  need  to  ex- 
periment. "He  saw  the  end  from  the 
beginning."      Why  Flo  did  notslav  ('aim 


other  words,  how  do  you  punish  the  crime  of      if  it  was    to  be  part  of  an  eternal 


manslaughter? 

,f  .1.  The  crime  of  manslaughter  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

H  Q.  Then  you  don't  hang  the  criminal  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  ? 

u  A  No;  for  he  did  not  kill  with  malice  afore- 
thought. 

.  H  Q.  Then  the  text  should  read:  'Whoso 
prcmeditrtedly  shccldeth  man's  blood.'  etc.  But 
what  disposition  do  you  make  of  the  lunatic, 
who.  in  his  frenzy,  kills  several  persons,  even 
whole  families? 

•''  A.  He  is  sent  to  an  asylum  for  cure. 

"  Q.  Then  you  don't  hang  the  lunatic? 

l,A.  Xo:  lie  is  not  accountable. 

:i  Q.  Then  the  passage  should  read:  'TVhoso, 
with  malice  aforethought,  and  being  morally 
retpaiwble,  sheddeth  man's  blood,'  etc.  .But, 
when  you  have  finally  convicted  an  individual 
of  the  crime  of  willful,  premeditated  murder, 
how  is  the  criminal  disposed  of? 

"  A.   He  is  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead, 

"  Q.  Then  you  don't  shed  his  blood  at  all ! 

"JL.  The  rope  is  substituted  for  the  guillo- 
tine, it  being  deemed  a  better  mode  of  execu- 
tion. 

Q.  Ah!  yes;  you  have  a  substitute,  then? 
Thank  you  for  'letting  down  the  bars.'  I'll  go 
through  with  you.  I  also  have  a  substitute, 
but  mine  is  imprisonment." 

The  fact  is,  we  .have  so  torn  to  pieces 
this  Xoachic  command,  by  certain  refined, 
legal  subtleties,  have  made  it  of  so  little 


that  the  murderer  should  be  put  to 
death,  qo  advocate  of  capital  punishment 
can  answer.  Nor  can  I  say  why  not, 
considering  the  murders  of  which  this  of 
Abel  was  the  beginning.  "  God's  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways."  I  could  suggest  a 
reason,  but  would  not  like  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  suggestion,  and  therefore 
will  not  in  this  connection. 

In  1816,  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  wrote  a 
pamphlet  upon  capital  punishment,  which 
was  widely  circulated,  and  went  over 
nearly  the  whole  ground.  I  have  never 
seen  It,  but  have  read,  instead,  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  wiitten  in  1SGS,  in 
support  of  the  same  views  enunciated  in 
his  pamphlet.  There  the  Dr.  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Xoachic  com- 
mand, but  solely  to  the  passages  in  Exo- 
dus, Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  which 
embody  the  Mosaic  law.  And  the  only 
argument  he  gives  for  their  perpetuity  to 
this  day  consists  in  extracting  throe  verses 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  Timothy.* 
which  bears  upon  the  question  about  as 
much  as  the  writings  of  I'iato;  and  in  de- 
claring that  nowhere  has  God  made  ;i 
codicil  to  hiaw.'iV/as  ffiven  to  Moses.     This 


*  1  Timothy  L,  S-ll. 
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may  convince  him,  hut  cannot  a  rational 
man  not  predisposed  to  his  views. 

Under  the  Mosaic  code  there  were 
thirty-three  offenses  punishable  by  death; 
whereabouts  do  we  find  all  these  abro- 
gated, and  in  the  law  of  abrogation  mur- 
der excepted  $ 

"  When  Blacksfonc  wrote,"  says  Mr. 
Mott,  "  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  different  offences  punishable 
by  death."  He  is  correct,  But  how  did 
Englishmen  get  their  authority  to  multi- 
ply the  death-crimes  of  Moses'  time  six 
iold  ? 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1780,  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  enacted,  that  u  if 
any  person  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  within  this  State,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilt}' of  felony  and,  being  thereof  legally 
convicted,  shall  suffer  '  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy."  Whereabouts  in  the 
Bible  did  it  get  the  authority  to  enact 
this  law?  Why  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween stealing  a  horse  and  stealing  a 
mule,  or  a  dog?  A  man  could  rob 
another  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he- 
would  be  imprisoned  ;  let  him  take  a.  five- 
dollar  horse  and  he  would  be  hung; 
where  does  the  Bible  sanction  this? 
And  why,  if  this  law  was  right  at  that 


time,   is    if    not    now  right,   only  ninetv 
years  afterward.  ? 

Any  one  of  my  readers  knows  why. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  necessities  of 
the  times.  While  1  do  notbelieve  the  Be 
vere  laws  of  England  two  hundred  years 
ago  were  needed,  T  can  see  better  how, — 
in  1780,  this  act  was  needed  in  N'e\s- 
Jersey;  but  it  might  not  have  been 
needed  then.  Still,  the  punishment  was 
founded  in  this  idea,  o[  necessity.  The 
State  must  preserve  its  life,  and  protect 
its  citizens  in  their  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty  and  property,  as  best  it  can,  mid 
in  the  most  efficient  way.  I  believe  it 
has  the  right  if  it  he  necessity  to  punish 
murder  with  death.  Whether  it  is  thus 
necessary,  I  shall  argue  in  a  subsequent 
article.  But  supposing  it  not  to  be,  I 
declare  my  firm  belief  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  exercise  so  Divine  a  preroga- 
tive as  to  take  away  a  human  life.  God 
will  punish  the  act  in  His  own  way  as 
to  the  murderer's  death,  and  liens  best 
fitted  to  do  it,  Our  work,  like  Christ's, 
though  in  another  manner,  is  to  save  life, 
to  reform  bad  men,  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  every  member  of  the  race. 
How  the  death  of  the  murderer  on  the 
gallows  may  impede  this  work  will  be 
told  in  another  paper.  \r. 


FIRE  ISLAND  BEACH. 


WE,  US  AND  CO./'  by  which  I 
mean  certain  nameless  friends 
and  the  writer,  took  a  little  trip  lately  to 
Fire  Island  Beach,  and  of  course  we 
desire  immediately  to  tell  Ocr  Home 
about  it. 

The  tact  is,  not  one  individual  in  a 
hundred,  however  "well  read,"  can  tell 
you,  if  you  inquire  of  them,  where  Fire 
Island,  or  the  Beach  is,  or  how  to  get 
there,  or  what  is  to  be  seen  after  the  place 


is  reached.  Long  Branch,  with  its  fash- 
ionable attractions,  and  Niagara,  if  not 
the  sum  of  noted  watering  places  in 
this  country,  seem  at  least  so  to  over- 
shadow all  others  that  the  hundred  more 
healthy  and  more  delightful  localities  are 
quite  undiscovered  and  unappreciated ; 
among  the  latter  Fire  Island  Beach. 

South  of  Long  Island  is  a  long,  narrow 
sand-bar,  some  sixty  miles  in  length  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.     It  runs  parallel 
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with  the  Island,  averages  about  seven 
miles  in  its  distance  from  it,  and  lays  out 
there  in  the  Ocean  as  an  encroachment 
upon  the  domains  of  the  great  deep,  or 
as  a  valiant  resistant  of  those  otherwise 
conquering  water-forces  which,  from  ge- 
ologic times,  have  fought  hard  for  new 
possessions  along  our  Middle  coast.  To 
get  to  this  sand-har,  which  is  Fire  Island 
Bench  as  put  down  upon  the  maps,  you 
cross  to  Williamsburgh  from  New  York 
over  the  Grand  Street  Ferry,  and  take 
the  Southside  Railroad  to  Babylon,  say 
30  miles,  There  a  horse-car  will  pick  you 
up — if  you  allow  it  to  do  so — and  take 
you  a  mile  to  the  Great  South  Bay.  This 
Bay  is  the  Ocean  between  the  Beach  and 
Long  Island — called  Great  South  Bay 
because  it.  comes  natural  to  mime 
every  little  bit  of  hemmed-in-water  by  a 
local  title.  Across  this  Bay  a  small 
steamer  plows  her  way  morning  and  af- 
ternoon. The  ride  of  eight  miles  is  de- 
lightful, because  you  get  at  once  the  sea- 
air,  (unless  the  wind  be  northerly,)  and 
this  we  are  supposed  to  go  to  Fire  Island 
Beach  to  obtain.  If  one  now  leaves 
New  York  at  4:10  P.  M.,  he  reaches  the 
Beach  at  7:15,- — before  or  just  after 
sunset.  There  are  two  hotels  there,  the 
Surf  House  aud  the  Old  Deminy  House. 
The  former,  kept  by  D.  S.  S.  Sarumis.  will 
accommodate  500  guests,  and  is  the  most 
fashionable  hotel.  The  other,  kept  now 
by  Stephen  H.  (Jonklin,  is  small,  but 
comfortable.  We  chose  the  latter  be- 
cause it  was  more  retired  and  the  fare 
better,  (according  to  reputation — we  were 
not  at  the  Surf  to  dine.)  Both  hotels 
front  the  north  and  are  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the 
rear  is  the  Ocean,  where  the  beach  is  line, 
and  bathing  most  excellent.  The  break- 
ers come  tumbling  in  there  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  for  sea-bathers.    Fishing 


in  either  the  Bay  or  tin.'  Ocean  is  as  good 
perhaps  as  anywhere  along  the  Jersey, 
or  Long  Island  oust.  Blue-fish,  weak- 
lis! i,  black-fish,  sheeps-head,  and,  at  times, 
Spanish  mackerel,  are  waiting  to  be 
caught.  Schooners  arc  at  hand  for  hiring 
all  the  while.  We  went  out  into  the 
Ocean  one  afternoon  and  had  splendid 
sport  trolling  for  blue-fish,  which  svere 
there  in  immense  schools,  and  only 
wanted  to  get  sight  of  a  hook  to  seize  it. 

There  is  little  of  interest  on  the  Beach 
itself,  Fire  Island  Light-Louse  being 
in  fact  the  only  object  of  notice.  That 
is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  see.  It  is  100 
feet  high, -built  of  very  substantial  brick 
masonry,  and,  being  the  last  light  visible 
when  to  steamers  going  out  to,  aud  tiie  first 
coining  in  from  Europe,  is,  next  to  Barne- 
gat  Light-House,  the  most  important 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  revolving- 
light  is  of  the  first  order,  imported  from 
Paris,  and  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
stranger. 

But  the  chief  delight  of  Fire  Island  is, 
of  course,  its  sea-air.  That  is  almost 
constant  day  and  night.  At  Long  Branch 
you  get  it  once  a  week,  perhaps ;  here  let 
the  wind  be  anywhere  from  north-east  to 
south,  or  to  west,  aud  it  blows  from  off" 
the  Ocean.  He  who  Jives  near  the  moun- 
tains needs  for  summer  recruiting  I  his 
sea-air.  Let  him  go  there  a  week  or  two 
and  he  will  be  a  well  man.  But  he 
must  not  do  every  day  as  we  did  the  iirsfc 
after  our  arrival— get  up  at  half  past  four 
in  the  morning,  and  fish  until  eight  without 
breakfast,  and  then  stroll  about  the  hot 
sand  all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  then 
fish  all  the  afternoon;  or,  like  our  com- 
rade F.,  he  will  have  to  retire  early  a  sick 
man  and  sigh  for  home  again,  aud  have 
the  same  headache  the  remainder  of  our 
party  had  the  rest  of  our  stay  on  Fire 
Island  Beach. 

A. 
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MR.   EDITOR:- As  70a  seo.n   to 
insist  on   my    continuing  these 
reminiscences,  I  do  so. 

I  graduated   at  Queen's,  now  Rutgers 
College,  in  1814.     Of  our  class  of  eight, 
two  died  shortly  after  receiving  their  de- 
gree, and  three  more  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years.    Of  the  three  survivors,  one  became 
a  physician  of  reputation  at  Belvidore,  and 
died  at  about  the  age  of  sixty.  ■'  Another 
was  soon  in  the  Legislature,  then  served 
two  terms  in  Congress,  and  finally  be- 
came Governor  of  the  State --positions  for 
which  his  chief  qualifications  must  have 
been  his  uprightness  and  good  intentions. 
His  messages  to   the    Legislature    were 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  brevity,  and 
in   this  he  certainly  exhibited  his    good 
sense.     He  has  been   dead  many  years, 
and  of  the  class  I  am  now  the  sole  sur- 
"  vtvor;  and  probably,  since  the  death   of 
Dr.    William    Van    Deursen,     of    New 
Brunswick,  I  am  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate   of    the    College.       Shortly    after 
graduating,   I  commenced    the   study   of 
the  law.     It  was  an  early  age  to  take  up  a 
study  of  that  kind,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  for  me  to  do,  and.  from  my  previous 
course  of  reading,  especially  in  history, 
I  was  in  a  measure   prepared   to   under- 
stand Bluekstone's    Commentaries,  on   the 
Laws  of  England,  which   was  the  .book- 
then  placed    in   the  hands  of  beginners. 
We  had  ^w  novels  in   my   boyish  days, 
but  New  Brunswick  contained  two  valu- 
able   Society  Libraries,   the    remains    of 
which  I  understand  are  now  in  the  Col- 
lege.    From  these  and  other*  sources,  I 
was  kept  well  supplied  with  books. A 
.    And  here  let  me  remark  on   the  desir- 
ableness   of    neighborhood    and     family 
libraries.      There  kare   few  families,  v>  ho 
might    not,    by    economizing    in    other 
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matters,  soon  procure  a  hundred  dollars" 
worth  of    good    books,    the     readiu; 
which  would  serve   to   make    home  more 
pleasant  to  the  children,  and  enable  them 
to  pass  their  leisure    hours    more   profit, 
ably.     Sunday  School  libraries  are  doing 
some  good,  and  would  do  more,  if  they 
contained  less   fiction,  and   did    not    thus" 
promote  a  taste   for  the   light,  and   often 
corrupting  books  with  which  our  land   is 
now  flooded. 

Some  old  writer  on   law  has  said  that 
"Law  is  the   perfection   of  reason."     In 
one  sense  this  is   true  of  what  is  called 
the  Common  Law,  apart  from  the  Statute 
Law.     For,  setting  out  from  n   few  sen- 
e/al  principles,  the  judges    in    their    de- 
cisions  have,  by  logical   inference,    built 
up  the  whole  system.     And  here    is    a 
point  in  which   lawyers   differ.      One   is 
simply  a  case  lawyer,   and  he   tells  you 
that  such  is  the  law,  for  so  the  Courts 
have  decided.      Another   comes   to   the 
same  result  by  going  back  to  first,  prin 
ciples,  and  reasoning  from  them  as  the 
judges  have  done.     Hence,  in  cases  in- 
volving some  question  of  law  on   which 
there  is  no  recorded  decision,  (and  such 
cases  do  often  occur,)  the  mere  case  law- 
yer is  entirely  at  a  loss.    And  yet  even  if 
law  itself  "is  the  perfection  o[  reason,"  to 
an   outsider  who  has  not  penetrated  its 
mysteries,  there  are,  or  perhaps  \  should 
say  there  were  some  things  in  the  mode 
of  administering    it,    that    seemed    im- 
mensely    treasonable.       Take    for   in- 
stance the  procedure  in    trying    a    land 
title.     If  A.  claims  title  to    land    which 
B.  holds  in   possession,  one  would  natur- 
ally suppose  that  A.  would,  in   his  own 
name,  bring  suit  against  B.      Not  so  at 
all.      In    the    old    English  system,  which 
is  the  basis  of  ours,  there  was  a  peculiar 
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sacredness  about  land,  so  that  a  multi- 
tude of  writs  and  pleadings,  running 
perhaps  through  years,  was  required  to 
bring  matters  to  a  final  decision.  To  save 
time  and  labor,  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
trying  the  validity  of  an  imaginary  lease 
of  the  land  in  question.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  two  persons  who  were  very 
well  known  by  name  in  our  courts,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  I  never  saw 
them,  nor  met  with  any  person  who  had 
seen  them,  and  yet  they  were  very 
prominent  characters,  for  they  were 
parties  in.  every  land  trial  throughout 
this  State  and  in  many  other  States.  In 
every  case  John  Doe  declared  that  ho 
had  leased  frcm  A.,  the  real  plaintiff,  100 
acres  of  arable  land,  100  acres  of  wood- 
land, 100  acres  of  meadow  'land,  (always 
taking  care  to  make  the  claim  large 
enough;)  that  he  had  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  said  land,  but  had  been  ejected 
by  Richard  Roc,  or  seme  one  claimim-- 
through  him.  Richard  Roe  admits  all 
this,  but,  as  he  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  matter,  ho  sends  a  copv  of  the 
declaration  made  by  A.  and  supposed  to 
be  already  filed,  to  B.,  or  the  tenant  in 
possession,  notifying  him  to  appear  and 
defend  such  possession.  This  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  case,  the  existence  of  a. 
summons  and  all  other  necessary  papers 
being  taken  for  granted.  The  possessor 
justifies  by  disputing  the  plaintiff's  title 
to  the  land.  Thus,  while  the  matter  on 
which  the  jury  passed  is  simply  whether 
John  Doe,  the  imaginary  lessee,  has  been 
illegally  ousted,  their  verdict  determines 
whether  A.,  the  plaintiff  under  whom 
Doe  is  supposed  to  held,  is  the  owner  of 
the  land. 

The  mode  of  breaking  an  entail  by 
what  was  called  fine  and  recovery  was 
still  more  curious,  but  1  shall  not.  attempt, 
to  state  the  particulars.  As  for  legal 
documents  the  great  object  was  to  ren- 
der them  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  this 
AAA 


purpose  we  had  books  of  forms,  stating 
the  case  many  various  ways,  all  of  Which 
perhaps  were  inserted  in  a  single  declara- 
tion. It  is  Wonderful  what  a  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  length  of  such 
papers  by  the  act  of  out  Legislature 
which  fixes  a  particular  fee  to  certain  docu 
incuts  independent  of  their  length.  In 
the  matter  of  bills  in  Chancery,  some  of 
my  readers  may  be  amused  by  the 
address  of  such  a  bill  in  my  time.  It 
was:  "To  his  Excellency.  Isaac;  IT. 
Williamson,  Governor,  Captain-General 
and  Commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Territories 
therewith  belonging,  Chancellor  and 
Ordinary  in  the  same.'""  To  every  sub- 
poena or  other  order  of  that  Court  was 
affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State.  Rut 
this  too  is  changed,  since  the  offices  of 
Governor  and  Chancellor  have  been 
separated.  That  the  separation  has  been 
altogether  for  the  better,  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. The  necessity  of  having  an  able 
lawyer  for  Chancellor  insured  an  able 
Governor,  such  as  we  have  not  always 
had  since,  for  political  conventions  look 
not  so  much  for  ability  in  those  they 
nominate  as  for  votes  ;  and  neither  Hans, 
nor  Patrick,  nor  Coffee,  nor  even  Jona- 
than art'  likely  to  vote,  for  the  ablest  or 
the  most  upright,  but  rather  for  the 
pleasant,  agreeable  man,  who  will  shake 
hands  with  every  body,  and  on  proper 
occasions  stand  trod. 

Another  peculiarity  of  those  days  vvfts 
the  large  number  of  judges  of  the 
County  Court.  B\  the  Constitution 
then  existing  the  number  was  not  limited, 
and  as  the  appointments  Were  made 
(though  nominally  by  the  Legislature, 
vet)  really  by  the  members  from  the 
County,  when  they  belonged  to  the  rul- 
ing party,  it  very  naturally  followed 
that  these  used  their  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  favor  of  influen- 
tial persons  who  could  aid   in   re  electing 
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them.  Hence,  every  year  there  were 
fresh  appointments  in  addition  to  the  old, 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
Court  room  would  be  ornamented  by  a 
row  of  these  extemporized  interpreters  of 
the  law.  And  never  was  there  better 
evidence  afforded  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
old  Latin  maxim,  u  Ne  sutor  ultra  crept* 
dam"  which,  freely  translated,  means, 
"  Keep  to  what  you  understand."  And 
here  I  am  tempted  to  mention  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  some  fifty  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  Virginia  County  Courts,  con. 
stituted  as  those  of  our  own  State.  My 
informant  was  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Breckenridge,  who  had  been  a  practising 
lawyer.  Chapman  Johnson  was  the 
leading  lawyer  in  that  County,  and  had 
obtained  an  unbounded  influence  with  the 
judges.  On  one  occasion  he  found  that 
he  had  a  bad  case  ;  so  bad  that  he  could- 
really  think  of  "nothing  to  say  for  his 
client.  In  this  emergency,  he  started  off 
in  a  violent  tirade  of  abuse  against  the 
opposing  counsel,  who  happened  to  be  a 
young  man  recently  called  to  the  Bar. 
The  young  lawyer,  astonished  at  the 
attack  thus  made  upon  him,  after  having 
several  times  remonstrated  with  Johnson, 
bat  only  rendering  him  still  more  violent 
and  abusive,  at  length  appealed  to  the 
Court  for  protection.  The  judges  put 
their  heads  together  as  usual,  and,  after 
whispering  for  a  while,  at  length  the  pre- 
siding judge  announced  their  decision  in 
these  words:  "Young  man,  unless  you 
stop  aggravating  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Court 
will  certainly  commit  you  to  jail!"  I 
never  witnessed  anything  like  this,  but  I 
know  of  one  case  where  a  young  lawyer, 
of  education  and  talent,  and  bearing  a 
name  which  has  long  been  held  in  honor  in 
our  State,  was  so  berated  by  his  x>ppou- 
eut  that  he  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion. There  was,  however,  considerable 
courtesy  between  the  members  of  the 
I  recollect  but  one  real  blackguard 


among  them  all.  But  the  County  judges 
did  not  always  fare  so  well,  the  conscious 
ness  of  their  own  disqualifications  disa- 
bling them  from  insisting  on  the  respect 
due  to  their  office.  Sometimes  they  had 
"little  unpleasantnesses''  between  them- 
selves. I  recollect  hearing  of  one 
instance  where  the  presiding  judge  had 
ventured  to  decide  what  seemed  to  him 
a  very  plain  question,  without  consulting 
his  fellow  judges,  when  ho' found  himself 
overruled  by  them,  and  his  decisiou  re- 
versed. At  once  he  arose,  a  large  man 
of  commanding  appearance,  as  well  of 
unusual  mental  ability,  though  unhappily 
somewhat    profane,    and    bursting    forth 

with  the  expression,    '-The  fools/' 

left  the  Bench,  and  never  took  his  seat 
again.  This,  however,  I  can  say  of 
"  their  honors,"  that,  though  often  de- 
rided, I  never  heard  their  integrity  ques- 
tioned. Like  King  Jamie,  of*  England, 
they  were  frequently  sadly  puzzled  by 
the  lawyers,  but  they  always  meant  well. 
Indeed,  some  of  them,  possessing  native 
shrewdness  by  long  experience,  attained 
a  considerable  measure  of  ability. 

In  the  Circuit  and  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Courts,  there  was  a  very  different  state 
of  things.  These  Courts,  when  L  attend- 
ed, were  usually  held  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  Andrew  Kirkpatrick.  Jlu  was 
probably  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age 
in  the  State;  well  formed,  beautiful  in 
complexion,  hair  pure  white,  voice  musi- 
cal, and  he  was  always  dressed  in  the 
most  becoming  and  tasteful  manner.  He 
wore  powder,  as  did  some*of  the  older 
lawyers.  In  appearance  he  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  a  Chief  Justice,  ma, 
needing  official  robes  to  give  him  dignity. 
I  have  seen  very  few  of  our  Supreme 
Court  judges,  but  my  fancy  was  so  filled 
by  Andrew  Kirkpa  trick  when  I  was  a 
bov.  and  he  became  so  much  my  beau 
ideal  of  a  judge,  that  I  never  felt  satisfied 
with    his   successors.       However    great 
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their  legal  attainments,  they  Lacked  those 

externals  which  I  had  been  led  to  asso- 
ciate with  their  high  office.  Judge  Kirk- 
patrick  was  aristocratic  in  feeling  and 
manner,  and  look  no  pains  to  conciliate 
favor.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  his 
office  after  .serving  two  tonus.  The 
Supreme  Judges  were  often  appointed  by 
the  Legislature.  Our  later  Constitution 
gives  their  appointment  to  the  Governor, 
and  far  distant  be  the  day  when  they 
shall  be  elected  by  popular  votes.  New 
Jersey  justice,  now  in  such  high  repute, 
will  then  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
under  the  rule  of  such  Judges  as  Bar- 
nard, Oardozo  and  McCunn,  we  shall 
have  those  scenes  renewed  which  but  a 
year  ago  were  enacted  in  New  York. 
Most  desirable  is  it  that  in  this  particu- 
lar, at  least,  our  present  Constitutional 
Commission  should  act  upon  the  teach- 
ings    of     experience     rather     than      on 


theories  which  in  practice  have  caused 
so  much  mischief.  Some  one  must  be 
trusted  to  make  appointments,  and  is  it 
not  far  better  to  leave  this  power  with 
the  Governor  and  Semite  rather  than 
with  bar-room  politicians  or  partisan 
schemes?  Is  it  seemly  for  one  who  is 
to  administer  justice  to  be  obliged  to 
canvass  his  district  and  bargain  Un- 
votes? As  for  what  is  said  rOt  written 
about  trusting  every  thing  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  people,  we 
know  tli, it  the  language  really  means  in  the 
case  of  those  who  most  employ  it,  nothing 
more  nor  loss  than  simply  this:  "Trust 
us  who  know  how  to  influence  the  ignor- 
ant and  corrupt,  and  who  can  turn  the  scale 
in  almost  any  election."  Our  present 
Supreme  Court  has  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  good 
maxim  "  to  leave  prett}'  well  alone." 
W.   W.   Blmjvelt. 


DOLCE     FAR     N  I  E  N  T  E 


rpHE  "SWEEr 
JL       Floating  far 


WEET  DO-NOTHING''  day  is  nearly  spent, 
out  upon  an  amber  sea,  besprent 
With  barge-like  clouds  of  iridescent  glow, 
She  lingers  at  the  radiant  gate- way  yet  to  throw 
A  ling'riug  farewell  down  slant  beams  oi'  light, 
Like  to  a  ladder  with  close  rounds  of  glory  bright, 
O'er  which,  from  earthly  dross  and  baseness  shriven, 
Thought  may  mount  up  and  gain  its  native  heaven. 
One  fiery  beam  incessant  glows  and  quivers, 
Gloomed  over  now  and  then  by  little  dusky  shivers, 
Upon  the  thickest  leaves,  that  form  the  bowery  screen. 
Me  and  the  toilsome  work-day  world  between. 
Round  th'  mysterious,  happy  secret  of  the  rose 
With  jealous  care  the  petals  fondly  close, 

Lest  Night,  the  potent  wizard,  who  creates  for  worlds  of  light, 
Should  this  enchanted  riddle  also  read  aright. 
A  brooklet's  blithesome,  gurgling  wanderings 
Blends  sweetly  with  the  song  my  quiet  spirit  sings. 
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Wood  robins'  music  poured  in  one  full  gush 
Thrills  through  the  gentle  tremulous  hush, 
Which  wraps  and  holds  in  harmonious  influence. 
The  intrusive-jurrings  of  the  out-ward  sense, 
Till  wrought  to  perfect  union  with  the  place  and  hour, 
Each  insect's  chirp;,  each  softly  {biding  flower, 
Translated  in  the  speech  of  common  brotherhood, 
Is  heard  with  new  delight  and  subtly  understood. 
All  the  vain  longing,  all  the  wearying  strife, 
For  things  upraised  above  this  toilsome  life, 
All  vain  regret  and  fruitless  questionings, 
-   Lose  their  sharp  stings  and  change  to  dove  like  brooding  wings, 
That,  folding  round  my  calm,  impassive  mood, 
Make  it  the  sum  and  center  of  all  real  good. 
If  this  charmed  spell  might  never  cease  to  be, 
To  breathe  and  dream  were  life  enough  for  me. 


M.  A. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


GEN  K  HAL    NOTES. 


C^fiTJRCH  FESTIVALS  are  now  past,  and, 
J  in  their  place,  Church  camp-meetings 
and  picnics  are  the  order  of  the  day.  This 
may  be  a  good  time  and  place  to  consider  the 
benefits  and  evils  attending  this  branch  of 
Church  work,  (and  play.)  We  classify  them  as 
one  branch,  because  they  are  so  strongly  allied 
in  design  and  results.  All  minister,  more  or 
less,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  All  appeal 
to  the  social  nature  of  men  and  women.  Camp- 
meetings  are  primarily  for  religious  improve- 
ment, it  is  true;  while  festivals  and  picnics  are 
respectively  held,  in  the  main,  for  making 
money,  and  having  recreative  pleasures.  Se- 
condarily, all  are  relaxatives.  Without  doubt 
the  true  motive  which  prompts  Christians  to 
encourage  either,  or  all  of  these,  is  a  desire  to 
temporarily  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
"severely  Puritanic'"  in  ordinary  religious 
work  and  worship,  which,  if  it  do  not  chafe 
.them,  at  least  seems  to  them  to  chafe  others 
whom  they  would  interest  in  the  Church. 
Probably  the  festival  is  the  least  based  on  this 
motive:  its  chief  object  being  pecuniary  gain. 
But    its    projectors    know    that   it    will   draw 


people  together  from  far  and  near ;  will  make 
them  social;  will  (possibly)  beget  in  them  an 
interest  in  their  Church  that  will  "tell"  after- 
ward; and  they  may  also  surmise  that  it  Will 
be  equivolent  to  saying  to  t\\^  world:  "You 
think  the  Church  a  staid  institution,  which 
does  not  allow  festive  occasions,  and  whose 
over-sense  of  propriety  would  be  shocked  at 
its  doing  business  to  make  money  for  itself  the 
same  as  individuals  may  do;  but  we  wish  to 
show  you  this  is  not  true ;  that  it  is  no  more 
rigid  in  this  regard  than  Masonic  lodges,  or 
Temperance  societies."  The  camp-meeting  is 
eminently  a  social  affair,  and,  because  it  draws 
to  it  hundreds  who  scarcely  enter  a  Church  on 
Sunday,  is  at  least  successful  in  somewhat, 
popularizing  that  sort  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  The  picnic  is  also  considered  an 
antidote  to  that  disease  among  children,  well 
understood  if  labeled.  "Tired  of  our  Sunday 
School.'' 

To  our  own  way  of  thinking,  for  which  we 
hold  only  ourself  responsible,  the  good  of  festi- 
vals and  camp-meetings  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced   by    their    evils.     Take    testis als,    tor 
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instance,  whose  object  has  been  stated  as,  pri- 
marily, pecuniary  profit.  A  band  of  men  and 
women  have  organized  a  Church,  and  entered 
into  most  solemn  vows  with  God  am!  with  each 
other  to  carry  it  on.  By  their  act  of  associa- 
tion they  pledge  themselves  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  have  the  Word  regularly  preached,  the 
house  kept  in  repair,  the  Sabbath  School  in 
constant  and  full  operation.  But  the  money 
each  contributes  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses.  Or.  it  they  desire  to  erect  a 
new  house,  the  sums  donated  by  the  members 
of  the  congregation  prove  too  small.  The  rea- 
son for  this  low-tide  treasury  may,  sometimes, 
be  attributed  to  the  actual  poverty  of  the 
purses  of  the  membership.  Often,  however,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  hope,  by  their 
appearance  of  poverty,  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
outside  world.  When  this  is  the  motive  of  a 
festival;  when  a  Church  begs,  not  because  its 
membership  can-not  supply  its  needs,  but  be- 
cause it  will  not,  under  the  hope  of  external 
aid,  then  the  festive!  may  be  unqualifiedly  con- 
demned. But  how  when  it  is  otherwise?  Then, 
it  seems  to  us,  it  is.  not  so  unqualifiedly,  yet 
as  practical]}'  wrong.  We  believe  the  true 
position  for  all  Christians  to  take  Is, — voluntary 
gifts  t>)  the  Lord,  or  none.  The  man  who  puts 
a  ten-dollar  bill  into  the  collection  box  expect- 
ing to  have  it  returned  two  or  four-fold  within 
a  short  time  by  an  express  act  of  Providence, 
and  does  it  to  obtain  that  increase,  would  seem 
hardly  more  culpable  of  dishonoring  the  Lord's 
treasury  than  the  Church,  which  takes  money 
and  puts  back  in  its  place  some  article  of  a 
fictitious  value  to  cover  the  face  of  it.  Perhaps 
wc  are  wrong.  Perhaps  it  is  more  "seutimeu- 
talisrn."  But  to  our  mind  one-half  the  beauty 
and  all  the  nobility  of  a  gift  to  the  Head  ol'  the 
Church,  through  any  of  His  institutions  in  the 
world,  are  founded  in  voluntariness  and  absolute- 
ness. It,  like  our  love  to  Him,  is  valuable,  real, 
and  acceptable  just  in  proportion  as  we  lay  it 
at  His  feet  without  an  inducement,  or  promise 
of  reward,  other  than  His  rich  blessings  upon 
and  few-gifts  to  our  spiritual  and  immortal 
natures.  Again,  do  we  not  almost  turn  Cod's 
house  into  a  place  of  traffic,  a  veritable  temple 
of  "money-changers,"  such  as  that  which 
Christ  once  thoroughly  scourged,  when  we 
introduce  the  fair,  and  the  lottery?  We  have 
seen'  festivals  "well  conducted"  throughout; 
but  wc  have  also  seen  them  so  badly  managed 
as  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  Church  and 
shame  upon  the  participants.  If  half  were  of 
the  first,  and  half  of  the  second  class,   would 


not  something  bo  gained  to  the  Church  catholic 
by  sweeping  out  of  existence  the  whole  fair- 
aud-featival  institution ?  We  arc  aware  ivlutl 
the  "  custom  '*  is.     it  is  one  followed  by  oeurlj 

all  our  Churches.  In  high  places  and  low,  in 
city  and  country,  m  tabernacle  and  chapel,  the 
same  "custom  "  prevails  to  replenish  depleted 
treasuries.  But  that  makes  it  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  There  is  a  principle  about  it,  which 
every  Christian  individual  is  bound  to  study  Out 
and  put  to  practical  use.  We  would  not  im- 
pugn the  judgment,  much  less  the  honesty  of 
motive  of  those  who  sanction  this  thing:  but 
we  would  like  to  know  if  all  have  full}  and 
conscientiously  considered  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  obtaining  money  for  the  Church  by  a 
tratlie  carried  on  within  the  doors  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  which  attendants  arc  induced  by  the 
smiles  of  handsome  girls  and  courteous  gentle- 
men to  invest  their  dollars,  spare  and  unspare. 
in  peanuts  and  ice-cream  at  extortionate  rates  of 
charges.  If  we  put  the  case  too  strongly,  it  is 
unintentional,  and  merely  according  to  our  best 
understanding  of  it.  Camp-meetings  have  as 
little  to  commend  them  in  practice,  but  far  more 
in  theory.  To  go  back  to  the  primitive  art  of 
dispensing  the  Gospel;  to  catch  inspiration  for 
a  week  or  two  from  the  leafy  trees,  and  happy 
birds,  and  pleasant  solitude  of  a  glorious  grove 
of  wood,  which  Nature  and  not  Art  ha-  plant- 
ed and  fostered,  and  from  this  retreat  send  up 
to  Heaven  daily  thanksgivings  for  this  beauti- 
ful earth-life,  and  prayers  for  the  same  soul- 
rest  for  others,  are  objects  not  unworthy  of 
human  thought  or  action.  But,  alas!  how 
many  go  to  such  a  meeting  \"ov  other  than 
ignoble  purposes!  Xot  a  thousand  miles  from 
Hunterdon  County  a  meeting  of  this  nature 
was  recently  held;  and  one  Sabbath  morning, 
— a  morning,  the  remembrance  of  which  now 
brings  the  blush  of  shame  on  many  a  good 
man  who  was  there, — the  traffic  in  the  '  refresh- 
ment stands'  went  on  as  in  the  week  day,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  grounds,  certain  politicians 
of  the  County  met  in  solemn  caucus !  We 
refer  to  this  with  pain,  and  only  to  ask  in  all 
candor.of  this  camp-meeting:  Cui  bono?  As 
to  picnics,  we  do  not  utterly  disapprove  of  them. 
The  children  want  recreation  and  play,  and,  if 
they  do  not  love  their  Sabbath  School  the  more, 
will  certainly  not  love  it  the  less,  nor  study 
their  lessous  afterward  with  smaller  zest..  The 
wrong  of  this  is  in  the  motives  which  generally 
seem  to  animate  those  who  project  the  picnic. 
When  the  School  is  flagging,  and  the  children 
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seem  uninterested  and  .are  dull  in  attendance 
this  plan  is  hit  upon  to  increase  the  attendance 
and  induce  new  interest.  But  why  need  such 
appliances  be  used  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end?  Is  the  fault  in  the  want  of  picnics,  or  in 
the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teachi  i  3 
to  properly  teach?  Is  the  trouble  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic;  without,  or  within?  The  question. 
How  to  build  up  a  .Sabbath  School?  is  now  an 
old  one — old  as  the  that  of  Ruikes.  And  of 
the  new  solutions,  current,  none  strike  us  as  more 
erroneous  than  that  of  picnics  and  concerts, 
though  both  are  commend:. ble  in  a  proper  way, 
and  for  proper  ends. 

— Is  Protestantism  on  the  decline  in 
America?  This  question  the  New  York  Times 
has  endeavored  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  certain  of  its  correspondents,  chiefly  one 
who  has  studied  the  statistics  carefully,  have 
rephed  in  the  negative.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  in  this  particular  matter  the  figures  tell 
an  untruth.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  else 
to  be  considered  beside  figures  in  estimating 
the  growth  or  decline  of  Protestantism,  or 
Romanism.  To  illustrate:  The  Pope  of  Rome 
makes  up  for  the  Infallible  Church  more  than  a 
million  of  private  Catholics.  Is  this  not  true  ? 
Let  him  die  and  have  no  successor:  where 
would  "the  Church"  stand  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century?  Mere  numerical  strength  does  not 
make  Romanism  strong  in  Europe:  it  is'  the 
Pope  who  gives  to  it  power.  It  is  different 
with  Protestantism,  as  to  its  declension,  it  is 
true.  It  has  no  Pope  bat  Him  who  cannot  die, 
nor  leave  a  successor.  But  there  are  elements 
of  decay  iu  inactivity,  in  foggyism.  m  a  refusal 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  in  ministerial  de- 
fection, in  bad  doctrines,  in  corrupt  practices, 
which,  were  they  set  to  working,  would  under- 
mine the  Protesiant  Church  as  now  consti- 
tuted more  surely,  if  more  slowly,  than  the 
extinction  of  the  Popes  would  destroy  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  would  be  something  wonderful, 
indeed,  if,  with  the  present  rate  of  immigration 
of  foreigners,  Protestantism,  or  any  other  re- 
ligion, could  hold  to  and  gala  upon  its  numerical 
strength.  But  this  immigration  will  not  last 
always.  The  tide  of  travel  toward  new  coun- 
tries fluctuates  with  the  varying*  condition  of 
social,  commercial  and  political  attractive  forces. 
The  eh:mge  will  not  come  in  a  year,  but  may  in 
a  lustrum.  At  all  events,  let  the  ingress  of 
foreigners  be  as  it  is,  and  yet  Protestantism 
cannot,  from  that  cause,  go  down.  We  have 
lately  been  reading,  with  great  but  not  unalloy- 


ed pleasure,  the  Ten  Grunt  Religions,  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  in  which  Protestantism  is 
shown  to  be  the  sum  of  the  best  ideas  in  all 
other  religious  of  the  world,  ami  bound,  in  its 
very  nature,  to  become  Ote  religion  of  mankind. 
Admitting  his  main  conclusion,  no  man  Q$ed 
have  any  lac!,  of  faith  in  it,  because  it  must 
grow  with  the  growth  of  civilization  ;  but  there 
is  a  higher  reason  than  his  for  its  perpetuity 
beyond  that  of  other  living  religions.  It  is  of 
Divine  origin,  founded  upon  truths  eternal  as 
eternity  and  Cod.  With  all  the  errory  Which 
our  weak  conception  of  the  truth  has  made  us 
intermingle  with  it;  with  all  our  deficiencies, 
both  iu  precept  and  practice,  it  is  stiil  a  religion 
pure  in  its  moral  teachings,  sublime  iu  its  faith 
and  works,  and  infinitely  superior  in  conception 
to  anything  human  and  worldly.  It  bears 
internal  evidences  of  its  Author,  as  unmistak- 
able as  grand.  To  lose  our  faith  in  its  final 
victory  over  all  forms  of  gross  error  and  human 
superstition,  is  to  lose  faith  in  Heaven  and 
Immortality,  and  in  everything  which  clieers 
the  Present  and  gilds  the  horizon  of  the  Future. 
While  we  may  not,  therefore,  sit  down  and 
exult  over  the  success  of  the  Protestant  faith) 
or  stop  our  individual  activities  to  hasten  its 
flowering  time  in  all  the  world,  ne'ther  must  we 
pick  out  some  statistics  of  Romanist  advances, 
and  exclaim  that  Protestantism — not  of  Luther, 
or  of  Calvin,  but  of  Ciirist — is  a  failure  and  on 
its  wane. 

—If  everybody  was  "Clerk  of  the  Weather," 
everybody  would  be  dissatisfied.  It  is  fortun- 
ate that  there  is  but  one,  and  that  he  sends  the 
sun-shine  and  rain  when  it  seems  to  him  best. 
A  chronic  grumble'-  about  the  weather  is  not 
only  a  nuisance  to  contented  people  around 
him,  but  a  still  greater  nuisance  to  himself. 
He  works  his  mind  into  a  ferment  of  discontent 
and  peevishness,  all  to  no  purpose  except  to 
make  himself  miserable.  Our  advice  to  the 
weather  sore-head  is  to  put  himself  into  a  Chris- 
tian frame  of  mind,  and  believe  that  Providence 
does  all  things  well ;  that  what  will  best  suit 
him  in  the  way  of  rain  or  fair  weather  may 
injure  a  hundred  others,  differently  circum- 
stanced; and  that,  at  all  events,  the  matter  is 
so  far  beyond  his  control  as  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous for  him  to  protest  and  grumble  and  whine 
about  it  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year. 

— This  number  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
found  to  be  rich  in  historical  matter.  So  will 
the  October  number,  when  we  Commence  ttvo 
ncio  aeries  of  historical  articles. 
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ONE  OF  the  best  books  on  the  much  abused 
subject  of  the  proper  education  of  women, 
is  upon  our  table  this  month.  (Ihc  JLiberal 
Education  of  Women.  Edited  by  James  Orion, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Yassar  College.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  328  pp.)  It  is  a  compact 
whole  of  the  best  reasoning  and  deductions 
upon  the  subject  in  England  and  America,  not 
as  given  by  Prof.  Ortori  in  language  of  his  own, 
but  as  stated  by  the  original  thinkers  in  this 
held.  There  are  thirty-six  papers  in  the  book, 
and  each  is  by  a  different  writer.  For  instance, 
the  first  paper  is  an  historical  sketch,  taken 
directly  from  the  British  Quarterly  Bevietv,  of 
July,  1870,  and  embraces  a  brief  but  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  education  of  women  in 
England  at  different  periods.  The  second  paper 
is  on  "The  Demand  of  the  Age  for  a  Liberal 
Education  for  Women,  and  how  it  should  be 
met,"  by  Dr.  Raymond,  President  of  Yassar 
College,  and  was  an  address  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Baptist  Educational  Convention  in 
Brooklyn,  1S70.  Among  the  names  attached  to 
other  papers  we  notice  those  of  Mrs.  S^nerville, 
Mrs.  Becker,  Dr.  John  Todd.  T.  W.  Riggiuson, 
President  A.  D.  White,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
President  Fairchikl,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Wendell 
Phillips,  etc.,  etc. 

Whatever  may  he  said  against  our  American 
women  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  mixing  in  local  politics,  or 
even  becoming  members  of  the  particular  pro- 
fessions of  the  law  and  ministry,  liuie  has  been 
uttered,  or  dare  now  with  any  show  of  reason 
be  given  against  the  indefeasible  right  of  women 
to  tiic  beat  attainable  education;  a  right  to  be 
availed  of  by  those  who  choose  to  do  so,  and  to 
whom  the  way  is  or  can  be  opened,  There 
may  be  those  who  doubt  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  female  mind  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  sex,  but  this  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  their  rightful  privi- 
leges than  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea. 
JSo  two  men  have  the  same  capacities  for  ac- 
quiring or  eommunie.o  ing  knowledge.  Thought 
is  as  varying  as  the  clouds  at  sunset.  Cm  the 
same  principle  that  the  air  is  free  to  all  living 
animals,  and  to  every  human  being,  irrespective 
of  the  capacity  or  normal  condition  of  their 
lungs  to  receive  it,  and  be  benefited  by  it,  edi- 
tion, id,  or  iit'ist  be  free.  We  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  crime  (save   that  of  stopping  the  free 


exercise  of  one's  religions  nature  or  convic- 
tions,) than  this  which  has  been,  through  igno- 
rance let.  us  believe,  committc  1  for  centuries  in 

both  Europe  and  A.merica,  and  is  yet,  winked 
at  in  thousands  of  families  and  communities,  ;is 
well  as  in  many  higher  places,  to  wit:  the 
deprecation  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
both  sexes  on  an  unlimited  and  equal  barfs.  Of 
course  there  will  be  inequalities  in  the  reception 
of  knowledge,  be  the  privileges  for  its  attain- 
ment as  wide  as  schools,  and  coheres,  and 
universities,  and  stimulated  self-culture  ean 
make  them.  But  with  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  nor  would  it  be  better  otherwise.  It  takes 
many  minds  to  make  a  world,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  World  without  them.  Two  of  the  chief 
duties,  then,  that  mankind  has  to  perform  for 
itself,  is,  first,  to  make  education  impartial  and 
unlimited;  second,  to  teach  all  to  embrace  its 
advantages  to  the  highest  extent  practicable. 
If  education  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  civi- 
lization,— or,  to  be  individual,  if  it  makes  men 
and  women  happier  and  better  and  nobler  in 
this  life,  and  gives  them  a  higher  starting-point 
in  that  grander  race  of  knowledge  which  they 
will  enter  upon  in  the  life  to  come, — surely  it  is 
not  to  be  circumscribed  in  its  influences  by  any- 
narrow  bounds  of  sex,  or  race,  or  condition  in 
life  in  this  world. 

We  admit  that  these  remarks  are  general,  and 
as  the  propositions  laid  down  are  now  quite 
generally  accepted,  it  becomes  of  greater  im- 
portance to  understand  exactly  how  to  extend 
to  women  all  the  privileges  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Some  Colleges,  like  those  of  Oberlin  and 
Autioeh,  have  essayed  the  experiment  of  a 
mixed  education:  that  is.  they  receive  both 
male  and  female  students,  and  put  them  through 
a  common  curriculum.  Others,  like  Mr,  Holyoke 
Seminary,  develop  schemes  of  education  almost 
distinctively  feminine,  but  truly  liberal,  and 
there  only  female  students  are  received.  Is  it 
then  best  to  educate  the  sexes  separately,  or 
together?  And  should  they  have  precisely  the 
same  course  of  studies,  or  do  their  varying 
natures  require  courses  diU'cring  in  many  im- 
portant particulars?  These  are  two  of  the 
questions  for  solution  which  ear  proniineut 
woman  educators  are  now  agitating.  Tu  this 
book,  The  fdberal  Education  of  Women,  the 
answers  are  given  both  ways.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  give  these  answers  iu  this  place, 
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but  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  the  book  itself.  There  is  much  quotable 
matter  throughout  the  volume,  but  wo  must  bo 
content  by  selecting  out  a  single  passage  from 
Dr.  Raymond's  admirable  address,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  papers  in  the  book: 

"The  world  ha,'   yet   to   see   ihe   tfwy   of  a 
perfect  tvomanhood,  fed  on  a  generous  diet  of 
thoroughly   digested  knowledge,   developed  by 
a   virions,    wise,    and    symmetrical    re^irrien 
uniting    womanly   strength    with   beauty,   and 
womanly  beauty   with   strength,  and   applying 
its  enlarged  and  disciplined  powers  with,  "that 
conscientious  earnestness  and  devotion  so  .char- 
acteristic of  woman's  nature — to  what?     Not 
to  any  eccentric,  sensational  displays  in  public, 
or  in  private   life  of  questionable  utility  and 
more  thou  questionable   taste;  not  to  a  rude 
engagement  with  men   in  the  conflicts  of  the 
streets,  the  hustings,  the  platform;  not  to  any 
unseemly  assumption  of  office  or  manners  which 
belong  appropriately  to  the  ether  sex,  and  from 
vyhich  noue  will  shrink  with  truer  disdain  than 
the  truly  educated  woman— but  to  just  those 
sweet  and  sacred,  those  dignified  and  beneficent 
offices  which  Hod  has  assigned  her  in  the  great 
economy   of   life.     True   strength   of  mind,    I 
presume,  none  of  us  would  object  to  in  our  own 
wives  and  daughters,  if  only  it  be  womanly  in 
the  modes  ami  temper  of  its  manifestation.     >\or 
would  it  diminish  ought  of  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction with  which  we  are  wont  to  contemplate 
the  fairer  [.art  of  creation,  might  we  see  some 
portion   of  that  delicate   bstej  that  subtle  and 
-  charm jug  invention,  that  power  of  ludlliaut  or 
graceful  performance,  which  are  now  so  lavishly 
expended  in  fabricating  petty  personal  decora- 
tions, or   in   shedding  a   fitful   lustre  over  the 
inanities  of  a  butterfly .life,  turned  to  pursuits 
iri   science    or   letters— pursuits    which    would 
dignify  while  adorning,   invigorate  as  well   as 
refine,  ami  infuse  upon   the  toying  and  beloved 
ones  around  them  a  purer  and   nobler  delight. 
Our   homes   and    social   circles  are    not  (thank 
God)  without  individual  instances  of  the    kind, 
despite  all  disadvantages,     God  grant  to   the 
nation  a- generation  of  such  women,  and   to   us 
the  wisclom  requisite  to  rear  it!  " 

—  Eveky  Bible  reader  of  intelligence  ought 

to  know  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  authenticity 
of  each  of  the  sacred  bocks,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  known  regarding  die  inspired  writers, 
and  tea-  present  text  of  their  writings.  One  of 
the  best  books  of  information  in  tins  held  is  a 


volume  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  just  issued 
from  the  noted  Cambridge  press  of  Wilson  and 
Son, — whose  book  work  by  the  way,  is  always 
of  the  first  order.  {The.  [fustoric  Origin  of  ihe 
Bible.  By  Edwin  Cone  Bwsefl,  A.  U.  With  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  R.  p.  Hitchcock.  P.  D. 
New  York:  Anson  P.  P.  Randolph  a  Co.  132 
pp.)  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  "a  hand-book 
of  principal  facts  from  the  best  recent  authori- 
ties, German  and  English."     Bays  Dr.  Hitch- 


cock  in  his    preface:     "ft    covers   ground    Dot 
covered  by  any  sinele   volume   which   hae  v«  i. 
appeared."     The    book    is   dividod   into  three 
parts;  the  first  tfeatiug  of  the  history  of 
Bible,  the  second  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  third  of  the  Old  Testament.     Each  book  of 
the  whole  Bible  receives  separate  notice,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  appended  the  lead- 
ing opinions  of  theologians  and  others  upon  the 
new  revision  of  the  Sacred  Word,  pro  and  con. 
and  also  a  statement  of  what  is  known  respect- 
ing the  Apocrypha.     For  the  scholar,  the  foot- 
notes which  refer  to  the  authorities   consulted 
by  the  author,  will  prove  most  valuable.     Any-" 
body  having  the  books   at   hand,   or  who  can 
obtain  them,  can  go  to  the  fountain  la-ad,  if  he 
lias  mental  doubts  about  the;  correctness  of  Mr. 
Bissell's  facts.     The  paper  upon  the  revision  of 
the  Bible  (in  the   Appendix)  presents   in   fifty 
pages  the  opinions  of  sixty  or  seventy  men  of 
learning  and  note,  and  is  of  much  interest,     A 
work  recently  issued  by  Harper  ,\:  Pros.,  on  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  is  more  complete 
in  elucidating  the   reasons  in  favor  of  any  re- 
vision, but  that  is  intended  chierly  for  scholars. 
For  ordinary  persons,  this   Appendix  conveys 
all  essential  information.     Upon   this  matter  of 
revision,  public. sentiment  has  under-one  a  very 
great  change  within  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  views  of  such  eminent  thinkers  as  Henry 
Todd,  Pr.  Brantley,  Dr.  McCaul,  Br.  dimming, 
George  P  Marsh,  and  others,  had  all  formidable 
weight,    until    recently.       Now   they   are    cast 
aside,   and   revision   is    not  only    talked  of,   is 


actually  in  progress  by  committees  in  Englan  1 
and  America,  who  co-operate  in  their  work,  and 

will,  we  have  no   doubt,  produce    something 

which,  in  time  if  not  itnmediutely,  the  English- 
speaking  world  will  adopt  as  a  translation  in  all 
respects  superior  to  King  James*.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  lamented  Pr.  Guthrie  aptly  states 
the  present  views  of  all  true  Bible  lovers  upon 
this  subject : 

"The  expression,  '  revision  of  the  Bible.'  bus, 
to  the  ear  of  a  devout  but  ignoranl  man,  an 
alarming  sound,  just  because  he  does  nor  un- 
derstand that  what  is  proposed  is  a  revision, 
not  of  God's  Word,  bur  of  man's  work  in  con- 
nection with  God's  Word.  This  whole  move- 
ment, instead  of  being  dreaded  or  di  plored, 
should,  in  our  humble  judgment,  be  ladled  as 
a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live, — an  indication  that  the  English 
spe.;kin:  people  tirndy  believe  the  Divine  in- 
spiration of  the  written  Word,  and  desire  to 
possess  what  may  in  the  strictest  sense  be 
culled  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible." 
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— Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecber  has  "tried 
her  hand "  at  writing  a  book,  and  succeeded. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  intend  to  give  us  a  book; 

she  intimates  not,  and  we   must  believe  her- 
bal here  it  is,  a  veritable   red   covered   volume 
for  the  parlor,  nursery,  or  kitchen.     {Motherly 
Talks  with  Youwj  $oweke$p&rs.     By  Mrs.  .11.  W. 
Beeoher.      New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  ,fc  Co.     492 
pp.)      The  eighty-seven   short  articles,   which 
make  up  three-fourths  of  the  book,  were  origi- 
nally published    in    the    Christian    Union,    Mr. 
Beeche.r's  paper,  and  are  now  gathered  together 
to  meet  a  wider  circle  of  readers.     Written  in 
..the  first  instance  as  "a  kind  and  motherly  way 
of  helping  the  inexperienced  to  make  agreeable, 
,.  well  regulated  and  happy  homes,"  they  are  just 
as  good  for  that  purpose  now.     Yvre  have  read 
some  of  the  articles  with -much  pleasure.     They 
are  all  sensible,  practical,  e very-day  suggestions 
to  young  housekeepers,  devoid  of  pet  theories 
of  a  soaring  kind,  and  abounding   in  plenty  ol 
the  good  sense  of  detail.     There  are  also  chap- 
ters which  may  profit  men  as  well  as  women. 
For  instance,  in  that  entitled  "How  Much  is  a 
Wife  Worth?"  Mrs.  Beeeher  declares  strongly 
against  a  common  form  of  slavery,  which  con- 
sists in  men's  treating  their  wives  as  beggarly 
recipients  of  charity.     She  says: 

"Young  men  will  do  wisely  to  give  this  mat- 
ter a  serious  thought,  lest  they  make  the  mistake 
of  taking  a  wife's  labor  and  attentions  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  right,  instead  of  feeling 
that,  in   taking   his  name,  his  wife   claims   not 

•  only  an  equal  right  to  his  cares  and  labors,  joys 
and  sorrows,  but  also  an  equal-right  to  a  proper 

.  use  of  the  money  which  she  has  done  her  part 
to  earn  or  to  save.  A  wife,  a  farmer's  wife 
particularly,  has  too  much  toil  and  perpetual 
watchfulness  to  make  her  life  desirable,  if,  with 
it  all,  she  is  to  be  considered  a  beggar,  a  recip- 
ient of  charity,  instead  of  a  joint  partner  with 
her  husband  in  ail  that  he  has." 

The  List  hundred  pages  is  given  up  to  ''Five 
Hundred  Choice  Receipts  for  Cooking,"  "all 
vouched  for  by  the  author's  own  experience 
and  skillful  testing,"  which  much  enhance  the 
value  ol!  the  book. 

—  K aston',  Pennsylvania,  has  two  poets  of 
some  promise.  Our  friend.  F.  B.  Copp,  Esq.,  is 
one,  and  a  Miss  Mary  B.  Colby,  another.  It  is 
not  long  ago  when  we  thought  Frank  -wrote 
verses  scarcely  clever  enough  to  find  their  way* 
into  public  print,  and  that,  ho  might  better  em- 
ploy his  time  in  certain  other  employments  for 
which  his  talents  eminently  qualihed  him.  But 
what  can  we  say,  now  that  he  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  write  this  exquisite  /norctau; 
BBB 


SOMKTrUK. 
I  am  waiting  for  the  shadows  'round  me  lying 

To  drift  away; 
I  am  waiting  for  the  sunlight,  always  flying, 

To  come  and  stay! 
I  know  there's  H^-hr  beyond  the  cloudy  curtain— 

A  light  sublime ! 
That  it  will  shine  on  me  I  now  am  certain— 

Sometime !     Sometime! 

I  am  waiting  for  the  Summers  golden  lustre- 
No  w  far  away  — 

When  golden  fruits  around  my  life  shall  cluster 
Each  sunny  day! 

We  read  of  fadeless  flow'rs  in  fabledvstory— 
In  far-off  clime — 

And  I  shall  pluck  them  in  their  pristine  glory, 
Sometime!     Sometime ! 

Then  I  shall  hear  the  voice  of  loved  ones  call 
me 

To  their  dear  side  ; 

And  I  shall  then,  whatever  may  befall  me, 
Rest  satisfied ! 

For  on  my  ear  sweet  notes  of  love  shall  tremble*, 
In  matchless  rhyme. 

From  hearts  and  lips  that  never  can  dissemble- 
Sometime  !     Sometime ! 

I  am  waiting;  but  at  times  I  grow  so  weary — 

Far  seems  the  day 
When   all  the  pain  which  makes   our  lives  so 
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Shall  pass  away. 

I  know  the  heart,  oft  tilled  with  tones  of  sadness, 
Like  funeral  chime, 

Shall  echo  with  the  songs  of  love  and  gladness- 
Sometime  !     Sometime! 

We  extend  to  Frank  our  hand.  He  need 
never  feel  ashamed  of  such  an  effort,  but  rather, 
take  new  courage  and  write  on.  There  is  music 
in  his  soul,  which,  if  always  rendered  in  as 
smooth  verse  as  that  quoted,  will  awaken  a 
refrain  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who,  while 
strangers  to  him,  will  be  warm  friends  to  his 
Muse. 

Miss  Colby,  is  a  young  lady,  we  believe, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Her  verses 
in  the  Free  Press  and  Express,  the  Easton  dailies, 
have  for  some  time  been  admired  for  their  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  grace  of  expression.  One  of  her 
poems,  reprinted  in  the  Lambertville  Record,  we 
clpped  out  a  month  or  two  since,  aud  would  like 
to  quote  here,  but  it  has,  unfortunately,  been 
mislaid.  However,  the  following,  which  has 
just  caught;  our  eye.  will  somewhat  illustrate 
her  geums  in  this  direction: 

l'lIE  WORK  OF  A  SINGLE    SU3TBKAM. 

A  sunbeam  once  on  a  stormy  day 

Through  a  rift  in  the  dark  clouds  made  its  way. 

First  it  shone  oil  a  tiny  tlower. 
Making  it  sweeter  after  the  shower. 
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Then  it  fell  on  a  sheaf  of  grain, 

That,  was  bowed  down  by  the  summer  ruin, 

And  the  tender  warmth  and  cheerful  light 
Saved  the  grain  from  the  withering  blight. 

A  glimmer  rested  upon  the  trees, 

And  the  leaves  shook  merrily  in  the  breeze. 

It  touched  with  silver  6he  waves  of  the  lake, 
And  they  murmured  sweet  for  the  sunbeams' 

sake. 

Softly  it  moved  and  tenderly  stirred, 
The  rich,  deep  notes  of  each  singing  bird, 

And  the  earth,  was  happy  with  mellow  song 
And  bright  and  glad  as  it  passed  along.    ■ 

A  man,  who  was  weary  with  weight  of  pain. 
Seeing  the  sunbeam,  grew  strong  again, 

For  it  struggled  on  in  its  bright,  brave  way, 
Among  dark  clonus,  till  ir  seemed  to  say:  — 

"  Suffering  heart,  he  patient  still 
There  is  always  good  in  what  seems  ill. 

"Sometimes  the  glad  light  is  not  seen. 
Because  of  the  clouds  that  lie  between; 

"  But  the  heaviest  clouds  will  move  some  day, 
Therefore  be  patient  and  hope  aiway." 

— A  xf.w  monthly  has  spung  up  at  Trenton — 
possibly  a  -revival  of  on-1  issued  in  one  of  the 
southern  Counties  of  our  State,  a  year  or  two 
since, — entitled,  The  National  Pransilion  Moouly 
Voic>;}  published  by  Robert  Sinnickson.  It  is 
"devoted  to  Scientific  National  Reconstruc- 
tion," and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  publication; 
The  author  of  the  leading  article  aims  to  infuse 
"a  vitalizing  positive  sperm  into  the  present 
negative;  or  receptive  isolated  non-progressive 
almshouse;'"  in  other  vvords,  i:to  reconstruct 
society  with  the  poor-house  as.  the  political 
unit."  We  trust  his  plan  in  this  regard  will  be 
unsuceessful,  and  that  the  Mwnly  Voir*'  will 
itself  be  consigned  to  the  alms-house  before  the 
publisher,  through  a  continuance  of  its  publica- 
tion, gets  into  the  lunatic  asylum,  a  little  further 
up  the  Delaware. 

—  THE  "  Xcw  Brunswick  Conservatory  of 
Music. >r  sends  us  its  Annual  Catalogue  for  1S72 
-7?..  From  it  there  appears  to  be  no  less  than 
three  hundred  students  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  voe;d  and  instrumental  music,  under  twelve 
professors  of  trained  experience.  The  idea  is  a 
new  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve its  suece>>.  Music  may  fee  a  high  or  a 
low  art,  and  it  is  the  business  of  these  "  Con- 
servatories, (why  no-  call  them  Musical  Colle- 
ges?) to  teach  it.  in  its  higher  forms  only;  that 
is  to  say,  to  teach  it  systematically  and  philo- 
sophically, so  that  a  love  for  the  best  music, 
and    the  power   of  the   best    rendition   of  such 


music,  will  be  possessions  of  every  pupil  whose 
ear  and  hands  and  soul  arc  properly  attuned 
to  VOCal  and  instrumental  son:,'. 

— The  Tfiirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  Somerset  County  has  been  distributed 
through  Rev.  .las.  Le  Kevi-f,  the  County  Secre- 
tary. It  shows  there  were  in  1S72.  SO  3Chooli 
in  the  County.  6,595  scholars,  1,075  teachers, 
$2,095  expended  in  sustaining  the  schools,  and 
$1,711  92  raised  for  benevolent  purposes. 

— J.  A.  Beecher,  whose  Magazine  (Btnc!ur'& 
of  Trenton),  wound  up  its  existence  of  three 
years  in  December  last,  and  was  consolidated? 
with  the  Pkr  etiological  Journal,  of  New  York,  is 
publishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  Newark.  Its 
name  is  the  Newark  Press.  It  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  he  will  be  successful  in  it,  but  la;  seems 
to  tide  over  his  many  journalistic  defeats  with  a 
brave  spirit,  if  not  with  wise  post-resolutions. 
Tn  some  respects  his  Trenton  Magazine  de- 
served to  live,  in  others,  to  die.  With  the 
merits  of  his  new  enterprise  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. 

OTHER  LATH  PUBLICATIONS. 
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OUR    CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM  THE  FAR  NORTH-WEST 


[We  condense  into  one  Letter  the  following 
extracts  from  several  private  letters  of  a  friend, 
who  is  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  Washington  Territory.  Like  Mark 
Twain,  ho  always  sees  the  humorous  side  of 
things,  but  unlike  him  sticks  closer  to  truth. — 
Ei,] 

Kalama,  W.  T.,  Feb.  3,  L873. 

Mr.  Kuituk:  1  never  expected  to  put  -'Kala- 
ma" and  "February"  together  m  one  heading 
this  }"ear,  but  this  country  seems  to  he  a-  verita- 
ble lotos  island,  ami  when  one  is  once  stranded 
on  it.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gut  away. 

We  have  had  some  pretty  rough  weather 
down  the  River.  It  blew  so  for  two  days  that 
the  entire  lower  Uiver  reach  was  feather  white 
the  whole  time,  and  the  bar. followed  rhe  exam- 
pie  of  that  wind  the  Illinois  man  told  about, 
which  '•just  stood  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
howled."  3  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look  wo 
had  at  it  from  tin-  light-house  on  the  Cape  one 
afternoon.  Old  sea  captains  say  it  is  the  worst 
bar  in  the  world.  There  were  six  vessels  out- 
side all  waiting  to  get  in.  They  had  been  there 
some  time,  one  three  weeks,  and  two  of  them 
with  pilots  on  board.  The  tug,  for  some  reason, 
would  not  go  after  the  first  She  ran  short  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  finally,  two  days  after 
the  hard  blow,  ^\ic  took  advantage  el"  a  fair 
wind  ami  sailed  in  he!  self-—  something  that  is 
not,  often  attempted  in  Winter  weather.  The 
other  five  were  close  by  when  she  started  in, 
and,  knowing  she  had  a  pilot  on  board,  steered 
rtarht  after  her.  So  the  whole  six  came  through 
safely.  It  was  just  before  dusk,  and  somehow 
it  reminded  me  of  a  string  of  old  cows  coming 


slowly  home  from  pasture.  T  was  over  in  As- 
toria next  day,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
some  of  the  captains  express  their  opinious  on 
the  subject  of  the  bar  tug.  I  don't  know  what 
the  reason  was  she  did  not  go  out.  We  w^vc 
only  loo  glad  to  get  oar  boat  up  a  little  creek, 
and  let  Iter  lie  there  until  something  like  re- 
spectable weather.  We  finally  got  her  up 
Chinook  River — quite  a  large  stieam  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Baker's  Bay  ;  and  my  companion 
hunted  up  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  living 
on  a  raiiohe  there,  and  concluded  to  stay  a, 
couple  of  weeks.  I  decided  to  come  back  and 
wait  here  until  he  was  ready  to  return,  and 
then  iso  down  and  help  him  sail  the  craft  up  I 
am  glad  I  went;  had  rather  a  pleasant  trip, 
albeit  a  litile  rough;  saw  some  strange  coun- 
tries; and  some  new  people. 

These  are  a  queer  set  on  the  stock  ranches 
back  of  Raker's  Ray.  We  stopped  at  one  house 
where  the  man  was  a  Danish  man,  and  his  wife 
a  wry  pretty  half-breed  woman,  lie  had  been 
a  sailor  all  over  the  world,  picked  np  a  little 
education,  concluded  ho  had  enough  of  salt 
water,  went  to  work  in  a  ship-yard  at  Friscoe,* 
got  the  appointment  of  assistant  keeper  oi'  the 
light-house  at  the  Capo,  stayed  there  live  years, 
got  married,  concluded  tofery  stock  raising,  took 
up  this  place,  built  a  house  and  bought  a  few 
cows,  has  be  ui  there  live  years  more,  and  UOW 
is  worth  about  .^1,500  in  real  estate,  and 
the  same  amount  in  stock.  He  had  no  children 
but  instead,  there  were  seven  dog»,  three  cats, 
a  parrot  and  a  dozen  canaries.  His  wife  had 
(lowers  all  over  the  house.     When  he  was  at 
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the  Cope  the  officers  u got  up"  a  theatre,  and 
when  the  garrison  departed  he  fell  heir- to  the 
seenery,  etc.  He  tuck  the  droo  curtain  and  side 
scenes  to  his  new  hon.se,  and  tacked  them  on 
the  walls  in  lieu  of  wail  paper.  The  effect  is 
surprising.  Que  side  of  the  room  exhibits  a 
beautiful  maiden;  some  sis  feet  in  height,  smiling 
coyly,  notwithstanding  the  depressing  circum- 
stance of  her  having  a  large  sized  nail  driven 
firmly  into  her  head  just  above  one  ear,  on 
which  a  cage  of  canaries  is  hung,  while  a  gen- 
tleman, most  gorgeously  attired,  is  bending  over 
to  kiss  her  hand,  apparently  entirely  unaware 
that  his  entire  figure  from  his  armpits  to  his 
knees,  had  been  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the 
window.  Similar  surprises  greet  one  all  over 
the  house,  and  a  ghostly  head  in  a  Roman  hem- 
let,  which  persisted  in  looking  fixedly  at  me 
over  the  foot-board  of  my  bed.  has  haunted  mv 
dreams  ever  since.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
was  learning  to  play  the  concertina,  and  said 
her  husband  was  under  bonds  to  buy  her  a 
cabinet  organ  and  a  sewing  machine  some  time 
this  year. 

We  met  one  gray-haired  old  chap,  over  fifty 
years  old.  coming  down  the  Walkeul  in  a  little 
boat  all  by  himself.  He  greeted  us  cordially, 
and  offered  us  a  drink  of  poor  whisky,  and  said 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Portland  to  be  married. 
He  didn't  say  whether  the  bride  was  to  be  there 
for  him,  or  whether  his  selection  was  still  to  be 
made;  but  as  he  asked  us  to  call  up  when  he 
returned,  f  suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  when  I 
go  down  again,  T  intend  to  interview  him. 

The  weather  has  grown  better  again,  and  it 
is  as  bright  arid  warm  as  May.  Down  in  As- 
toria they  have  not  had  a  flake  of  snow  yet  tins 
Winter,  and  on  the  ranches  around  the  lower 
Columbia  they  never  feed  cattle  at  all,  but  make 
them  take  care  of  themselves  out  of  doors  the 
whole  year  round. 

February  fBih. — I  have  been  developing  my 
talents  at  a  fearful  rate  recently,  and  started  in 
last  Wednesday  by  taking  charge  of  the  editor- 
ial department  of  the  weekly  paper.  The  ven- 
erable "Col."  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire 
to  "make  a  trip M — where  to  and  what  Ibr 
nobody  knows.  1  am  morally  certain  he  didn't 
have  two  dollars  in  his  name,  but,  he  boned  a 
pass  out  of  the  Railroad  Company,  ami  started 
off.  leaving  me  general  directions  to  'lput  hi  all 
the  Railroad  news,  and  pitch  into  the  City 
Council.  Marshall  and  all  the  County  Officers." 
I  worked  two  days  and  didn't  get  along  very 
fast.     None  of  the   exchanges  contained  any- 


thing worth  copying,  and  the  town  was  un- 
usually " calm."  One  day  I  was  debating  the 
idea  of  priming  all  the  hotel  arrivals,  or  putting 
in  a  couple  of  hymns,  or  a  piece  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  lid  up  with,  when  the 

old  man  came  to  the  ivsnir  with  a  letter,  bear- 
ing tin;  marks  of  much  care  and  infinite  whisky, 
concerning  his  trip  over  to  the  Sound,  and  a 
long  an  iele  from  ;t  San  Kraneiseo  paper  about 
the  Railroads  of  this  upper  country,  painfully 
truthful  about  Kalaina,  and  the  X.  P.,  and  a.-: 
such  was  to  be  disparaged;  v"  You  had  better 
let  the  article  be,  for  it  is  all  true,"  said  the, 
veteran,  "but  you  can  blackguard  the  writer  a 
little,"  which  was  accordingly  done,  to  the 
extent  of  one  column.  Then  we  had  a  concert 
and  ball,  and  the  unfortunate  marshal  got  tntoxi- 
cated  again,  and  hud  his  official  head  lifted  up. 
By  Sunday  I  had  so  much  material  eoHecto  I 
thai  [  had  to  cut  the  tails  oil'  of  several  of  bite 
pieces  to  get  them'  in  the  paper. 

The  Col.  has  not  returned  yet,  but  1  wrote 
him  that  if  he  was  not  home  to  get  out  the  next 
issue,  I  should  put  iu  two  columns  of  original 
poetry  1  was  preparing,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
back. 

The  concert  was  an  entire  success.  The 
singing  was  really  elegant — as  tine  an  amateur 
display  as  you  will  often  hear.  I  send  you  a 
programme  of  their  performance  at  Olympia, 
of  which  this  was  a  repetition,  We  did  not 
get  out  any  "  lyste  "  for  Kalatna.  1  architected 
the  stage  and  tended  door,  which  ao  inspired 
me  with  musical  fervor  that  I  9ang  in  Church 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  The  ladies  could  qo( 
muster  a  full  choir,  and  invited  my  aid  as  a 
dernier  rtss&ri  1  thought  as  T  was  before  'he 
public  I  might  as  well  keep  it  up,  and  kindly 
complied.  We  got  up  early  and  ''practised*' — 
you  know  f  can't  read  a  note  of  music — and 
the  clergyman  (who  is  slightly  deaf)  compli- 
mented us  after  service,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
repeat  the  experiment,  having  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mark  Twain's  friends,  when 
he  showed  them  'his  vocal  powers — that  "mere 
disturbance  is  not  ^mring:"  but  I  w  ill  5'ay}'::.-, 
that  I  found  I  could  distance  every  member  of 
the  choir  on  the  chants,  and  came  out  ahead  on 
every  line  but  two  or  three;  and  so  wall  enter 
the  lists  on  the  same  basis  .-is  Warner's  aspara- 
g'lis.  "Speed  to  govern."  not  otherwise. 

On  Boabd  "Dixie  Thomson"  bound  for 
Portland,  Mgrch  l.'f'A.  18TU.— The  third  time 
never  fails.  I  think  1"  shall  get  to  Wallula  this 
time    sure.     The    fcWQ    other   attempts    proved 
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such  jriijraiitic  failures.  I  wrote  you  last  week 
from    Olympia,  whither   I    had  gone  after  my 

second  start  up  the  river.  Then  I  came  back 
to  Kahuna,  and  Found  the  reports  about  boat.-; 
above  the  Dalles  were  so  conflicting  that  I  con- 
cluded to  wait,  until  one  had  actually  made  the 
trip,  ane  then  start,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  goifig  out  to  examine  some  coal  land  for  the 
iaud  agent,  when  M — .  telegraphed  me  from 
the  DalleS  that  he  and  J.  were  there,  and  that 
if  I  could  join  them  .Friday  night'  we  would  all 
go  to  Umatilla  together.  So  I  packed  my  blank- 
ets again,  and  am  at  present  afloat  on  the  wide, 
wide  Columbia  on  my  way  to  Portland.  There 
I  take  the  Cascade  boat  at  some  unholy  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  expect  to  reach  the  Dalles 
before  dark. 

Portland  just  now  is  by  no  means  the  spot 

"Where  the  Willamette  meets  the  sun 
In  many  angles,  patiently.'' 

The  heavy  nun  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  raised 
it  fearfully,  and  the  paper  says  that  all  the 
cellars  on  the  two  front  streets  have  been  in- 
undated, and  still  the  water  rises.  So  long  as 
the  town  stays  anchored  till  I  can  get  out  of  it, 
I  don't  care  where  the  water  comes  to,  but 
the  hotel  I  propose  stopping  at  is  on  the  River 
edge,  and  I  should  hate  to  awake  up  in  the 
mornmg  and  find  myself  on  my  way  to  the 
Columbia  bar. 

One  of  my  engineer  friends  out  lierS,  writes 
one  of  those  "  quaint  "  hands,  ami,  having  been 
appointed  to  make  reports  on  the  sewerage  of 
Portland,  lias  got  into  all  sorts  of  trouble  lately, 
on  account  of  the  City  Clerk  and  the  printer 
giving  widely  different  translations  of  it,  both 
of  which  don't  often  come  within  gunshot  of 
what  he  really  meant/  lie  recommended  the 
construction  of  a  set  of  sewers,  built  of  "sound, 
hard  brick,"  and  the  paper  made  it  read,  "  sec- 
ond-hand briek,"  and  every  one  who  had  a  house 
in  the  burnt  district  was  after  him  to  buy  up  the 
ruins  tor  the  city's  use. 

I  think  I  told  you  of  my  little  experience  on 
the  "U.  P.,"  when  I  wrote  a  dispatch  for  "  two 
cars  of  outfit,  lor  a  bridge  gang."  and  the  ope- 
rator sent  to  the  astonished  Supply  Agent  a 
modest  request  for  "  two  cars  of  cat-fish,"  over 
my  signature.  Even  Credit  Mofailier  extrava- 
gance would  not  stand  that,  and  I  had  to  ex- 
plain. 

I  haven't  much  to  say  about  the  trip  up  the 
Columbia,  simply  because  I  don't  know  where 


to  commence  or  end.  It  is  the  handsomest 
River  scenery  in  the  United  States.     You  might 

double  the  heigh!  of  the  1'alisadcs,  and  pile 
11  Dunderberg"  on  top  of *'  Old  ('row  Nest,"  and 

so  get  some  idea  of  it,  but  a  No.  'A  pencil  is  in- 
adequate to  the  tasfe^  and  I  .couldn't  do  anything 
without  a  camera.  The  trees  go  a  little  above 
the  Cascades,  after  that  the  grass,  until  some 

forty  miles  above  the  Dalles,  and  then  you 
sage-brush,  sand,  and  alkali,and  the  barrenness 
of  desolation. 

The -handsomest  part  is  from  Qape  Horn  to 
the  Dalles.  The  big  dills  commence  at  the 
former  place,  rising  out  of  the  water  and  going 
up  to  almost  any  height  short  of  a  mile,  with 
little  streams  tumbling  down  their  faces,  and 
often  wearing  themselves  out  to  nothing  but 
spray  before  they  reach  the  River.  The  Lower 
River  is,  from  two  to  eight  miles  wide.  At 
Cue  Cascade  it  is  so  narrow  thai  you  can  toss 
a  stone  across,  and  at  the  Dalles  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  not  take  much  of  an  effort  to  jump  over. 

The  current  through  those  two  gorges  is 
something  awful  to  look  at.  and  how  deep  they 
are  will  never  be  known,  as  the  mighty  River  is 
literally  "  set  up  on  edge  "  at  these  places.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  navigable,  and  a  Railroad 
has  been  built  around  them  j  but,  in  very  high 
water,  steamboats  have  been  brought  through 
them  from  the  Upper  River.  They  can  never 
be  taken  back,  and  it  is  only  done  when  they 
are  to  be  broken  up  at  Portland.  The  Presi- 
dent of  |the  Company  is  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  taken  a  boat  through,  and  he  has  made 
the  perilous  trip  three  times.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  Dalles  the  banks  begin  to  flatten  out, 
the  River  grows  wider  and  more  sluggish,  and 
looks  rather  like  a  lake  than  a  stream,  and  the 
beautiful  Spring  grass,  which  rounds  and  softens 
all  the  angles  in  the  low  hill*  and  makes  them 
appear  as  if  covered  with  a  velvet  mantle,  trivvs 
way  to  the  ever-hateful  sagebrush.  Mark 
Twain  expatiates  on  the  beauties  of  that  vege- 
table, and  compares  it  to  a  Iiliputian  edition  of 
a  stately  oak,  complete  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar. Helen  Hunt  sees  in  it  (as  viewed  through  the 
double  plate-glass  windows  of  a  palace  car),  all 
the  pathos  of  color  which  the  olive  possesses! 
and  is  reminded  of  Italy  and  Jerusalem;  but 
vou  need  not  be  decieved  about  it  in  the  least,  as- 
I  have  dwelt  among  it,  and  smelt  it  (and  of  it), 
and  slept  on  it,  and  eaten  it,  and  expressed  my 
Opinion  of  it  in  very  pointed  if  not  elegant  phra- 
seology. Sage  bush  is  a, fraud!  It  is  depica- 
ble,  and    mean,    and    abominable,    and    utterly 
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worthless,    and    contemptable,    and,    in   short,  for  it.     Ko  said  ho  WW  going  to  borrow  some 

what  the  Smashes  call  "  delate  cultw,"  and  the  Hour  up  Urn  Greek,  and  next  week  would  drive 

Jerseyman  concisely  term  "rmery."     L>,!t   not  to  the  tfatles,  eighty  miles,  where  he  was  certain 

your  trust  in  sage  brush,  to  get  anything  he  wanted.     It.  may  bo  tnen- 

Umatilla  in  itself  is  simply  the  most  wretched  tioned  for  the  credit  of  I  Tin.  fciUa  Btoresthat  tliey 

place  I  ever  saw.       It  is  all  one  street,  and  one  do  not  usually  got  so  low  as  thai ;   out  there  has 

Side  of  a  street  at  that.     There  are  fitly  houses  been  no  boat  up  the  river  since  last  Dew 

in   it,  half  of  which  are   inhabited,  and   half  of  and    their    stocks    were  very  low.     There   are 

the  remainder  blown  down.     It  is  utterly  dead  always  throe  or  four  monthsiu  the  Winter  when 

so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  and  is  situated  there  are  no  boats  above  the  Dalles  on  account 

on   a    barren    plain   composed    of    sand    and  of  low  water,  and  the  boat  we  came  on  was  the 

gravel.     For  six  months  in  the  year  it  begins  first  of  the  season. 

to  blow  at  sunrise  and  blows  until  sunset,  with  We  followed  the  Umatilla  River  ten  miles  and 

that  exasperating  steadiness   which   none   but  then  six   miles   up  Butter  Creek,  and   then    we" 

those,  wifo  have  lived  west  of  the  Missouri  can  were  at  our  journey's  end. 

appreciate.     The  line  sand  penetrate.-,  Wherever  The  country  here  is  lovely.     The  Creek  flows 

the  wind  does,  ami  seems  to  be  ubiquitous.    You  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  wid  i ; 

taste  it  in  everything  you  eat;  you  swallow  it  and  the  hills  rise   steeply   for  about  a  hundred 

in  everything  you  drink  ;  you  find  a  ghastly  de-  feet,  and  break  off  into  a  high  table  land  on  each 

posit  of  it  in   your  bed  when  you   retire;  you  side.     The    valley  is    covered    with    grass    and 

take  a   walk,  and  come   back  with  your   eyes,-  flowers;    the  fruit  trees  are  all  in    blossom,  and 

nose,  ears,  hair,  boots,  and  pockets  full.    Horses  the  meadow-lark,  robin,  and  the  autlwritativc 

can   hardly  be  induced    to   face   it,  and   during  curlew  are  heard   in  the  land.     The  table-land 

the  windy  season  people  live  mostly  m  doors.  is  covered  with  the  celebrated  "bunch  grass," 

Umatilla  was   built  when    the  Idaho  and   Mon-  which  cattle  hke  so  much,  and  which  is  green 

tana  mines  were  first  opened,  and  bade  fair  to  tho  whole1  year  round. 

beau  important  town.      All  the  freight  for  those  The  Winters  are  very  mild.   '  The  snow  never 

mines   was    brought  here   by    boat    and    then  lies  for  any  length  of  time,  and  all   the  cattle- 

shipped  by  wagon  and  pack  trains.     The  steam-  owners  do  is  to  brand    the  r  stock  and   turn    it 

'boat  agent  told  me  that  his  freight  bills  for  one  adrift,   and  go  take  a  look   at  it  two  or  three 

month,  iu  1862,  were  $200,000.     But  the  Pacific  times  a  year.     There  is  no  dauger  of  losing  it. 

Railroad  stopped  all  that,  and   now  everything  Betwoeuhere  and  the  Columbia  there  is  a  barren 

comes    from    Friscoe   and   Chicago   instead   of  strijr  of  some  ten  miles  of  sand  and  gravel;  on 

Portland,  and    is  hauled  from   Kelum  and  Cor-  the  other  side  arc  the  mountains,  and  the  cattle 

inne,  and  Umatilla   is  now  only  a  station,  on  the  never  go  far  from  the  water,  of  which  there  are 

Northern  Stage  Line,  and  a  supply  po<*t  for  the       but  two  smrrces  of  suppiy  in  sixty  miles, this 

Umatilla  River  and  Butter  Creek  fanning  conn-  Creek  and   another  parallel  to   rt,  some  t went \ 

tries.     There'  is   not   a    store  from  here  to  the  miles   off.     On    their    farms   in   the   valley    the 

Blue   Ridge,  eighty  miles,  and  the  way  people  people  raise  whatever  they  need   for   their  own 

do  their  shopping's  appalling  to  Eastern  minds.  immediate    use,   and  some    little  hay    for   their 

The  old    man  wdio  brought  us  out  here  started  cattle  in  ease  of  an  unusual  Winter,  and   then 

sixty   miles  from   Umatilla,  put  four  days'  pro-  si!   calmly   down  and   let   their  stock    increase 

visions,   some   hay,  and    his    blankets    into  his  year  by   year,  until    they  are   wealthv.     Still.  1 

wagon,  and  started  to  town  for  some  things,  got  don't  v)\\y  them.    A  more  lonely  life  it  is  hard  to 

them,  and  after  a  strict  search  among  the  three  select.     There  are  two  ••  neighbors"  to  us  here, 

stores  was   unable,  to  get  a    pound  of  flour  or  a  one  two  miles   np  stream,  the   other  two  miles 

spool  of  cotton,  bu'i   bought  a  bottle  of  Huament  down,    both  "Tikes"  from   Missouri,    who  are 

and  two  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  started   back,  guiltless  of  any  education,  or  knowledge  of  any - 

and  by  the  time  he  gets  home  he  will  have  made  thing  hi  side  cattle.     The  rest  of  the  settlers  iu 

a  trip  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  during  tin3  valley  are  nearly  of  the  same  class. 

Which  he  ate  ami  slept  in  his  wagon,  and   pur-  Wind  blowing  a  gale  to-night. 

chased   less   than   rive   dollars    worth   to    show  Agriculturally,                 HARKY. 
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LOCAL 


JULY 

SOMEBSET   COUNTY. 

1st. — Liberty  Corner:  Installation  of  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Mihi  as  Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church. 

4th. — Raritau  :  Celebration.  Middlebush  : 
Fair  and Festival  for  the  benetit  of  the  Church. 

5th.— Bound  Brook:  Burn  of  R.  K.  Field 
consumed  by  lightning  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

14th, — rNeshanie  Station:  Burning  of  bay 
press  of  Peter  Q.  Brokaw. 

15th. — Neshanic:  Tunis  Tunison  drowned 
while  bathing.     Aire  -21. 

-21st- — Somerville;  Fire  in  the  evening,  on 
South  Street,  burning  down  Ruckle's  carpenter 
shop,  a  tenant  house,  and  rear  end  of  George 
TiiMison's  store.  Town  saved  by  enginQS. 
Stephen  G.  Conklln,  from  Raritan,  in  running 
down  with  engine,  fell,  was  run  over,  and  died 
from  injuries. 

2oth. — Somerville  :  Lecture  in  Chapel  of  2d 
Reformed  Church,  by  Baboo  Mooney  Sab  Banerja 
Hindoo,  on  ••  Manners  and  Customs  of  India." 

-2sth.— Somerville:  First  meeting  for  forma- 
tion of  Y.  M.  G  A. 

Somerville  :   Acceptance  of  call  as  Pastor 

of  Baptist  Church  by  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Clark,  1>.  D., 
of  Xew  York. 

HUNT ERDON   COTJXT  Y. 

4th — Celebration  of  the  day  at  Frenehtown, 
Washington,  .junction,  and  3&»unfcaii  vBle. 

17th.--  Lebanon:  Barn  of  WUHani  Boss 
burned. 

2 1st. — Everettstown :  Suicide  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Filler. 

22dL — Biegelsrille :  Frank  "Waterbury,  of  New 
1 1 : i •. •••!!.  instantly  killed  while  standing  on  a  car- 
platform.  by  striking  against  telegraph  pole. 

'20th. — New  Germantnwn  Suicide  of  Mrs. 
Peter  Kick. 

20th.— First  day  of  Methodist  Camp  Meeting 
at  High  Bridge. 

Lev.  Gen.  S.  Mbtt,  of  Flemington,  de- 
clined offer  of  Professorship  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, in  Lincoln  University,  Fa. 

Hon.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Beadington, 

at>;K»!ni.-d  memberoftlio  Constitutional  Revision. 


ITEMS. 

1873. 

WEATHER    FOB  JULY,   1873. 

[Beporkdby  Arthm  /.'.  Noll,  of  New  Gt  rnmntai  <- 
Time  of  Thermometer  record,  2  I'.  M.] 

DATE.    THER.  REMARKS. 

1 79j'  Finch  of  Bain. 

2. . .  .89J°  Quite  clear  in  morning. 

3...  ,94°  Sprinkle;  lightning. 

4 SS;-  Rainy;   |  inch. 

5 TLr  Rainy;   1  inch. 

G.  .  .  .Id'  Rather  clear'. 

7 75-  Clear. 

S 75°  Slight  sprinkle. 

0....70  Light  clouds. 

10 82°  Lightning  ;   no  raw. 

11.... 14^°  Rain. 

12.  .  .  .77.}"'  Fleecy  clouds;   aurora. 

13.... 81*°  Cloudy. 

14 90°  Cloudy. 

15.  . .  .87.1°  Clear  in  evening. 

1G.  .  .  ,85£°  Sprinkle. 

17 Sir  Ram  ami  lightning. 

IS.  . .  .SO0  Lain  and  heavy  thunder. 

19 G8°  Claim 

20.  .  .  .18°  Quire  clear;  aurora. 

21 77 r  Quite  clear. 

22 S2°  Clear. 

23 SIT  Clear. 

21...    88i°  Sprinkle;   lightning. 

25.... 01°  Clear:  harvest  flies. 

2G 92]°  Cloudy:  hottest   day;  Tiier.  95° 

at  11  A.  M. 

27. .  . . S 0  V °  Rain;  thunder  and  lightning 

28 84|°  Rain. 

29. . .  ,89|°  Rain,  had  and  thunder. 

30 85|°  Quite  clear. 

31 SOL'  Char. 

Central  average  fur  the  ujonth,  1A  Gl" 
Whole  ai  tount  of  rain,  6  U  in 
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TABU'.   OF  AtAhUtAGES  AND  DEATHS. 


TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES 

piQM  JUNE    15th,    1873,  TO  JULY    15th     1S73. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Vosseller,  George.   . 

GENTLEMAN. 

Barrass,  Wra 

Butler,  Nathan  G. . . 
Castoer,  Lemuel.  . . . 
Cook,  Leonard  G-. . . 
Dexter,  Chauneey. , . 
Farley,  John  W.  . ,  . 

Ganse,  John   C 

Hudson,  Joseph  H. . . 
Johnson  Joseph.  . .  . 
Kisgler,  Rev.  John  B, 

Leigh,   Daniel 

Maga'rgle,   Samuel.  .  , 

O'Daniel  Theo 

Sutphen,  J.  S 

Taft,  Edwin  A 


SOM E R S E T     C 0 U N  T Y . 

LADY-                             DATE.                  PLACE. 
...Mary  J.  Nunn Tune  26.  .Somerville 

H  U N  T  B  RDON    COUNTY. 

LADY.  DATE.  PLACE. 

.  .Maria  C.  Smith July      7  .  .FLmiugiou.  .  . 

'.  .Sarah  B.  Bowlby Tuly     3  .  .  StiUtown 

.  .Belle  Waters June  21 .  .Glen  Gardner. 

.  .  Anna  Gulick Tune  30 . . Itingoes 

.  .Lizzie  M.  Boeman July     2. .  Arm  andale    . . 

.  .Ann  Farley July   14 

..Gorilla  Coffey .July   LB.. Glen  Gardner! 

Sarah  E.  Bowdon Fune  24.  .Lambertville. . 


.Finn, a  Martin, 
.Annie  E.  Cramer. 
.  Elmira  Hoffman.  . 
.  Km  ma  0.  Gary  .  .  . 
.Belle  Freeborn  .  .  . 
.Gertrude  Bowlby. 
.Addie  S.  Emery. . 


.July     7 . .  F  re  rich  to  w  o  . . 
.June  IS.. New  Hampton 

.June  21 

.July     5.  .Flemington  . . . 

.July     7 

.July     SL.Asbury 

.June  26.  .Flemington  . . . 


CLEROTll  \N. 

Kline 


CLERGH  MAN. 

.Vassar  

.Nelson 

.Woodruff 

.  Winans 

.Van  Amburgh 
.(Esq.)  Lance. . 

.Woodwufl 

.  WiUif'cr 

.Clark 

.Yeomans 


Hyde 

Studdiford. 
Kugler  .  .  . 

Matt 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS. 

FROM  JUNE   15th,    1873,   TO  JULY   15th,    1873. 


NAME. 

flail,  Isaac 

Jones.  William 

Krue.sen,  John 

Ten  Kyek,  Frederick, 
"Yoorhees,  Lucas*    . . . 


lOMERSET     COUNTY. 


PLACE.  DATE. 

.  .-South  Branch .June  29 7 

.  .  Adamsviile .July  1  j I 


.  .  .Somerville.  ,  . 
. . .South  Branch, 


.South  Bi 


July     4 24. 

June  17. . 60. 

Julv     8 60. 


HUNTERDON     COUNTY. 

NAME.  PLA.CB.  DATE. 

Albright,  Wm Lambertville July   13 

Bray,   Ruth Delaware  Township. . 


AGE. 


Infant 

.July     2 — 

Bird,  Eliza  R Franklin  Township June  16 86 

Curtis,    Rebecca Sergeantville July  12 66 

De  Mott,   Goo.  H .  .Stanton June  20 60 s 

Dills.  Win.  B Flemington Juno  22 47 

Hunt.  Samuel  B Frenchtowri June  21.... 46 

Hull,  John Lambertyille Lily     9 '. . .  .4u 

Uoagiand,  John Lambertville  ."* Fune  56 86 

Kline.    Charles Ran  tan  Township.... July     A , 5 

LanbChstme,  Susan Stockton June  2."> 2-1 

Mfernun,  Au'nn Lawibertville July     '•» 48 

Snyder,  Sarah Baptisttown Inly  13 53. 

Shurts,  Peter ClintoB Inly     7 7u 

Worthingtun,  KateB Lambertville July    12 Infant 


mm***'' 


ODE  HOME  : 

A     MONTHLY      MAGAZINE 


Devoted  to  Local  and  General  Literatur 


c. 


VoL-  L  OCTOBER,    1873. 


No.   10. 


PLUCKAMTN  ONE   HUNDRED  YEAP 


S  AGO. 


I  PROPOSE  to  write  of  men  am]  times  great  abundance,  and  people  from  all  parts 
m  this  portion  of  old  Bedminster,  who  resorted  to  them  to  obtain   the  fruit.     It 
have   long   since    passed   away.     I    will  was  Plcicquemme  "  the  land  of'tho  Persim- 
exhume    from    the    tomb  of  'years   men  raon."     A  similar  name  exists  in  Louisi- 
long  buried,  clothe  them   with  flesh  arid  ana— Upper    and    Lower    Placquemiuo, 
blood,  and  have  them  appear  back  in  our  "  Upper  and  Lower  land  of  the  Persim- 
_  midst,  and  act  as  in  former  days.     As  we  mom"     But  this  favored  village  had  an- 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  other  origin,     par  ancestors  were  bold, 
for  the  model  of  ancient  architecture,  and  free  drinkers,  fond  of  imbibing  the  ardent 
study  the  wonderful  specimens  of  Grecian  on    all    occasions.      A    shrewd    tavern- 
sculpture,  which  have  been  handed  down  keeper  located  on  the  corner  of  the  main 
tons^astae  purest  models  of  ancient  times,  public    road,    where    many    passed    bv. 
so  in  this  world  of  life  ami  spirit  we  would,  "  Come  friend,  come  neighbor,"  was  the 
for  awhile,  forget  this  niercan  tile,., prosaic,  constant    invitation,    "come   all,   take   a 
practical  age.  mingle  rather  with  the  Past,  drink."     None  refused,  and  all  were  wel- 
and  present  to  us  and   our  children   the  come,      The  place  thus  became  noted,  and 
noble,  self-sacrificing  men  of  Revolution-  the  landlord  was  highly  spoken  of  far  and 
ary  times  and  memory.  near.     ''Travel  that  road;    stop  at  that 
I  will  endeavor,  in  two  or  three  papers,  tavern,"  was  said;   "the  landlord  is  be- 
to  give  a  true  picture  of   the   manners,  coming    rich.       He    is  just    the  man    to 
hab  itsand  customs  of  our  immediate  Led-  pluck  you,  in"     So  it  was   the  piaae   the 
minster  ancestors.     No  local  subject  can  landlord  plucked,  and  the   tavern    where 
be  more  agreeable  to  m[Uiy  readers  of  <  >ch  «i<*n  were  plucked  in.     Such  in  all  hones! 
Home  than  that  which  records  the  ancient  tfuth  wis  the  probable  origin  of  the  name, 
glory  of  the  village  of  Pirn  kamin.  Xew  Jersey  has  several  such  example,. 
-i'luckamin!    Wh-n  a  singular   nanie!  A-  certain  wife  had irritated  and  embittered 
Whence  could  belts  origin?     Historians  her    patient  Quaker   husband,    by   whom 
ashler.     There  were  a  number  of  persim-  t!l"  lumd  was  applied.       Spanhtown  was 
mon  trees  in.  this  locality,  which  grew  in  long  a  noted   pla.ee.      Seme   ol'    our  an- 

ccc 
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cestors  carried  the  bottle  in  their  pocket. 
In  climbing  a  hill  then-  would  stumble, 
the  bottle  be  demolished,  and  the  liquor 
would  run  away.     Bottle  ffill,  long  well 

known,  commemorated  one  such  catastro- 
phe. As  a-  patriotic  Jerseyman  and  honest 
historian,  1  think  the  village  of  Plueka- 
min  must  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 

The  child  being  christened,  who  lived 
there?  Who  were  the  people?  What 
were  their  names,  habits,  customs  ?  How 
old  was  the  place  ?  How  far  back  da  Les 
its  records  ?  It  certainly  was  a  Christian 
community,  for  I  find  there  was  a  Saint 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church  dating  back  to 
the  year  1  T4S.  Rev.  John  Christopher 
Hart  wick  was  an  eccentric  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  persuasion,  who  came  to 
this  country  as  a  Missionary.  He  is 
first  heard  of  as  pastor  of  Saint  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church  at  Pluckamin,  in  1748. 
He  was  of  a  restless,  wandering  disposi- 
tion, never  remaining  more  than  a  few 
months  in  the  same  charge.  I  hope  he 
fared  better  than  our  friend  Duryea,  at 
KaritanT  then  including  Somervillo.  John 
Vroom  was  sent  by  the  Church  to  invite 
him  to  locate  there.  The  call  ran  thus: 
"We  have  no  money;  will  give  you  a 
pair  of  boots,  some  clothes,  a  watch,  and 
see  that  your  temporal  wants  are  provided 
for."  He  preached  several  months,  and 
no  payment  being  made,  after  a  regular 
sermon,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  people : 
"  You  made  certain  promises  to  me,  if  I 
would  preach  for  you.  Several  sermons 
have  been  given,  and  I  have  performed 
my  part.  A  bargain  thus  made  becomes 
a  sacred  contract.  If  you  refuse,  you 
are  a  congregation  of  story-tellers  ;  and," 
pointing  his  finger,  "you,  John  Vroom, 
are  the  biggest  liar  of  them  all."  Salary 
was  hard  to  collect  then,  as  at  thespresent 
time. 

Dominie  Graaf  was  also  Pastor  of  the 
old  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  a  stout 
fine-looking  man,  and  a  splendid  horse- 


man.     Dressed    in    his    three-cornered 

cocked  hat  and  military  boots,  he  made  an 

imposing  appearance.  He  defied  the 
Storm,  never  turning  his  head  to  the  right 
or  left.  He  rode  with  military  precision 
straight  to  his  object. 

The  old  pastors  were  useful  and  im- 
portant men  in  our  early  settlements ; 
men  of  learning,  piety  and  unbending  in- 
tegrity. They  had  a  hand  in  moulding 
and  controlling  the  genius- of  the  people. 
There  was  considerable  drollery  among 
them.  A  story  will  illustrate  this. 
The}'  always  kept  an  exact  record  of 
marriages  in  their  Churches,  and  occa- 
sionally appended  some  striking  remark. 
The  salary  was  not  always  paid  in  mono}", 
but  oftener  in  produce.  The  wedding 
was  a  noted  occasion,  and  the  wedding  fee 
an  important  adjunct  to  eke  out  a  small 
stipend.  A  sou  of  a  wealthy  farmer  was 
at  one  time  married.  Many  friends  were 
invited,  and  great  preparations  in  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking  line  made.  The  cler- 
gyman summoned  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony came  with  alacrity,  and  the  pros- 
pects were  bright.  A  pleasant  social 
gathering  was  had,  with  plenty  of  good 
cheer;  and,  most  of  all.  a  line  marriage 
fee  to  cause  the  pastor's  heart  to  rejoice 
and  long  remember  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion was  expected.  Alas!  human  calcu- 
lous are  very  liable  to  disappointment. 
The  fee  was  small,  miserably  small  in 
his  estimation.  How  he  vented  his 
spleen  the  record  will  testify.  He  wrote 
in  an  unknown  tongue  (the  Latin  lan- 
guage) to  soften  its  acerbity:  ilHic  est 
Asinus."  flow  these  few  words  express 
his  sad  disappointment!  Again,  the  cler- 
gymen were  like  the  flocks  of  which  they 
were  shepherds.  We  must  remember  as 
stated,  that  our  ancestors  were  both  hearty 
eaters  and  great  drinkers.  A.  Temperatfce 
Society  was  a  tiling  unknown,  .V  cler- 
gyman was  once  seat  to  supply  Laming- 
ton   Church.     The  village    at  that   time 
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consisted  of  the  Church,  tavern,  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  There  were  two  ser- 
vices held  in  the  Chin  oh  on  the  Sabbath, 

mid  in  the  interval  the  people  went  to  the 
tavern.  In  later  times,  in  my  own  re- 
membrance, we  went  to  this  house  and 
partook  of  cake  and  beer,  prepared  by  a 
colored  friend,  for  his  Sunday  customers. 
I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  believe 
the  natural  food,  taken  in  on  those  occa- 
sions, did  help  me  much  in  nb.erwards 
digesting  the  spiritual  food  furnished  by 
the  good  Dominie.  On  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  clergyman  gave  them 
an  excellent  sermon.  As  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  the  elders  clustered 
around  him.  His  fee  for  his  sermon  was 
paid  to  him.  '•Gentlemen,"  said  .  the 
clerg\"meu,  "  will  you  walk  out  with  me?" 
They  crossed  over  to  the  tavern.  "  What 
will  you  drink  ?  "  They  each  took  what 
in  those  days  their  natures  seemed  to 
demand — a  good  drink  of  spirits.  The 
clergyman  handed  the  tavern-keeper  a 
half-pound  note,  and  said:  ,wTake  your 
pay  out  of  that.  Tins  bank  note  I  just 
received  for  preaching  the  sermon." 
They  then  all  returned  to  the  Church, 
and  the  second  services  proceeded  as 
usual.  Saint  Paul's  Church  at  Pluckamin  ' 
and  Zion's  Church  at  Hew  Germantown 
were  originally  erected  under  one  cor- 
poration, and  had  a  common  pastor,  Mr. 
Graaft'.*  He  preached  alternately  at  both 
places,  in  the  English  and  Dutch  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  vestrymen  were 
twenty-four,  twelve  being  elected  in  each 
Congregation.  Each  body  of  vestrymen 
managed  the  affairs  of  their  own  Church 


*  My  statements  in  regard  to  these  Churches 
are  carefully  arranged  from  original  papers 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  of 
Phickamin.  For  fuller  particulars  respecting 
Zion's  Church,  L  refer  the  reader  to  Col.  Honey-' 
man's  article  in  the  March  number.  There  the 
Charter  of  the  joint-  Churches  is  given  in  full. 


Each  built  a  Church  and  purchased  lands. 
In  the  year  1707,  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  given  to  them  under  the  title  of 
the  "  United  Churches  of  Zion  and  Saint 
Paul."      They    had  power  to   hold  land 


in   fee,  not  to  exceed   the  value  of 


,00 


yearly.     This  was  to  be  used  to  support 

an  orthodox  minister,  and  to  keep  the 
fabric  in  good  repair.  The  trustees  of 
Ziou  Church  in  New  Gerrnantown,  under 
an  Act  of  authority,  granted  by  the  Leg- 
islature here,  (the  original  Charter  was 
from  the  British  Crown)  undertook  to  sell 
the  lands  and  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in 
Pluckamin,  which  sale,  however,  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  It  appears  that, 
after  obtaining  their  new  Act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  the  Legislature.  Ziou  Church 
separated  from  Saint  Laid,  and  assumed 
its  own  corporate  name  and  existence. 
Then  the  old  corporation  gave  no  power 
to  sell  in  fee  the  fabric  or  laud  of  the 
Church.  "For  these  reasons,"  said  Kich- 
ard  Stockton,  "I  decide  that  lands  con- 
veyed by  deed  to  William  MeEven,  Esq., 
are  null  and  void,  and  that  Zion's  vestry- 
men have  no  right  to  sell  Church  and  lands 
of  Saint  Paul."  The  Church  and  lands 
of  Saint  Paul  thus  lapsed  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
owners.  The  original  proprietors  of  the 
lands  were  the  Eon  family.  It  reverted 
back  to  them  in  the  person  of  Col.  Van- 
Arsdale,  who  married  the  sister  of  Chris- 
tian Eoff.  By  that  family  it  was  sold  to 
Peter  Worley.  He  pulled  down  the 
Church,  ploughed  the  ground,  and  got 
badly  rotten-egged  by  the  boys  for  his 
sacrilege,  and  then  erected  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  Where  the  anvil  stands  a  person 
is  known  to  be  buried.  Over  his  head 
the  anvil  chorus  has  been  ringing  many 
years,  but  it  has  not  awakened  the  sleeper, 
nor  disturbed  his  slumbers.  The  tomb- 
stones taken  from  the  yard  are  still  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house  once  built  by  Peter 
Worley.     He  was  a  little  modest  and  con- 
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scientious.  The  inscriptions  are  placed  popular.  He  was  a  handsome  writer  and 
with  their  luces  to  the  ground,  and  you  fine  scholar.  Prom  there  he  came  to 
only  see  the  rougher  buck.  Some  of  the  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  where 
stones  or  the  Church  were  taken  by  Col.  he  purchased  one  "hundred  acres 'of  land 
Kline,  and  are  mm- in  the  mill-dam.  The  and  a  mill,  since  known  as  Hall's  Mills, 
stonewall  around  the  Cemetery  was  Here,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  he 
erected  from  the  balance.  Tim  old  Church  manufactured  Hour.  This  flour  was  sold 
at  Pluckamin  was  used  as  a  prison  during  by  Col.  McEven,  who  lived  in  Pluckamin. 
the  Revolution,  for  the  British  Soldiers,  McEven  was  Commissary  in  the  Ameri- 
captured  after  tin-  battles  of  Princeton  can  army,  and  furnished  supplies  to  the 
and  Trenton.  The  Redcoats  were  troops  while  they  were  lying  at  Plucka" 
brought  in  both  ways;  some  by  the  road  min,  or  were  encamped  at  Morristown.  - 
along,  the  Mountain,  and  some  by  the  Mahelm  obtained  the  title  of  Colonel  from 
Branch,  and  alon£  by  the  old  road  run-  commanding  one  of  the  Xew  Jersey  regi- 
nirig  by  Rev.  Mr.  McCrea's.  The  old  meets  in  the  War.  Colonel  was  one  of 
people  remembered  seeing  them.  They  the  purest  and  ablest  patriots  in  his  day, 
even  stabled  their 'horses  in  the  Church,  and  an  early  advocate  for  the  independence 
took  out  all  the  pews  and  seats,  and  other-  of  America.  He  was  an  associate  of 
wise  muclunjiiied  it.  The  Church  never  those  immortal  men  who  signed  the  Dec- 
having  been  repaired,  Divine  service  was  laration  of  Independence.  In  all  the  old 
not  held  there  alter  that,  but  it  was  kept  documents  you  see,  together,  the  names 
as  a  school-house.  Everybody  then  of  John  .Mahelm  and  John  Hart.  This 
committed  depredations  upon  it.  No  John  Hurt  was  also  from.  Hunterdon 
one  had  it  in  charge.  It  became  old,  the  County,  and  was  a  signer  of  the-Declara- 
-  walls  cracked,  and  it  was  considered  tion.  He  went  by  the  name  of  "Honest 
dangerous.  It  had  been  deeded  to  Wil-  John  Hart."  By  Patterson,  Witherspoon, 
liam  McEven,  Esq.,  but.  about  1816  Clark,  Stockton  and  others,  names  dear 
Richard  Stockton  decided,  when  the  to  every  true-hearted  Jerseymen,  these 
question  was  submitted  to  him,  as  hereto-  men  were  recognized  as  their  compeers  and  , 
fore  stated,  viz. :  »  That  the  sale  was  null  equals.  Col  Mahelm  was  the  friend  and 
arid  void."  There  was  much  agitation  companion  oi'  Washington,  with  whom  he 
about  the  title  at  Unit  period.  took  more  than   one   meal.     During  the 

A  Methodist  Church  once  stood  on  War  the  army  spent  a  Winter  in  Plucka- 
these  grounds.  This  was  afterwards  sold  min,  and  Washington  often  passed  through 
to  the  Presbyterian  organization.  The  on  his  way  to  his  headquarters  at  Morris- 
Methodist  Church  was  moved  away  and  town,  There  he  often  met  Cols.  Mahelm 
converted  into  the  present  public  school-  and  McEven.  Col.  Mahelm  was  a 
house  of  the  village.  The  grounds  where  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands,' was  New  Jersey,  which  met  at  Burlington, 
the  place  originally  owned  and  built  upon  June  10th,  1776.  This  was  a  revolu- 
by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Thus  the  sa-  tionary  body,  convened  by  the  people 
cred  character  of  the  ground  is  still  pre  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  Governor 
served.                                                  >  Franklin,  son  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin 

Col.   John   Mahelm   emigrated  to  this  Franklin,  and  the  last  Governor  of  New 

country  from    Ireland.      We  first  hear  of  Jersey  under  the  British  rule,  was  a  strong 

him    in     Berks    County,     Pennsylvania,  friend  of  the  English    authority,  and    re- 

where,   us   a  schoolmaster,  he   was   very  fused  to  convene  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
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This  body  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
•  sisting  of  Livingston,  Withorspoon.  and 
Mahelm  and  Patterson,  who  boldly  defied 
the  Governor,  and  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them.  Proud  of  his  authority, 
dressed  in  his  regimentals,  with  sword 
and  insignia  of  rank,  he  appeared,  lie 
demanded  by  what  authority  they,  the 
subjects,  claimed  that  iie,  the  Governor 
and  Rule]*,  should  appear  before  them 
President  Wifcherspoon  whs  the  spokes- 
man; In  his  broad  Scotch,  he  remarked: 
"It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  common 
men,  most  of  us  plain  farmers,  could  ad- 
dress a  gentlemen  of  such  illustrious 
birth  and  superior  qualifications  m  most 
courtly  terms.  We  will  address  you.  with 
civility,  promise  to  respect,  your  person, 
and  treat  you  generally  in  a  respectful 
manner.1'  Strong,  bold  words  from  rebels, 
defying  in  the  person  of  the  Governor 
the  Majesty  of  England  !  The  committee 
did  not  merely  talk;  they  acted.  Gov 
ernor  Franklin  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  for 
safe  keeping.  William  Livingston  was 
appointed  Governor  in  his  stead,  from 
177b"  to  1790,  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
Weowemuch  to  Livingston  and  his  illus- 
trious compatriots  for  their  services  in  the 
Revolution,  among  them  Col.  Mahelm. 
The   Governor   never   forgot    him.     The 


a  beautiful  and  correct  hand,  as  his  Sur- 
rogate papers  will  show.  Colonel  mar- 
ried, for  his  wife,  a  widow  lady  from 
Saratoga,  Now  York,  of  the  namo  of 
Corson.  By  her  lie  had  an  only  daughter 
and  child.  This  daughter  married  Col.  Mc- 
Even,  ofPluckamin.  ft  was  hereColonel 
Mahelm  had  his  home,  while  he  was  Sur- 
rogate He  was  a  line  looking  man,  of 
stout  proportions,  and  attended  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Lamington,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  exemplary  member.  He 
was  at  out-  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  being  associated  as  Member 
from  Hunterdon  with  John  Stout,  who 
was  the  father  6f  the  Stout  family  in  Som- 
erset County.  This  John  Stout,  by  the 
way,  once  told  his  daughter,  Charity 
Stout,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  : 
'•I  never  like  to  smell  a  ham  cooking; 
can  not  eat  it.  It  smells  exactly  like  that 
ni'jro  r&mting  whom  1  sum  burnt  for  rnui- 
dering  his  master."  An  account  of  thai, 
burning  was  given  in  a  former  number  oi' 
Our  EfO mis. 

Col.  William  MeLven,  who  married  the 
only  child  of  Col.  Mahelm,  kept  store  in 
the  old  house  at  the  corner  in  Flucka- 
miu,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  At 
one  time,  tin.'  British  cavalry,  after  a  de- 
feat of  our  army,  made  a  raid  upon  the 
village,  took  possession  of  the  store,  and 


Colonel  was  appointed  Surrogate  for  both      carried  away  all  the  hoots,  shoes,  clothing, 


Hunterdon' and  Somerset  Counties,  dur- 
ing the  Livingston  administration,  and 
was  removed  by  Governor  Bloomfield, 
in  1801.  He  was  the  long-life  friend  and 
intimate  associate  of  Dr.  Charles  Smith, 
President  of  the  old  New  Brunswick  Bank. 
Rev.  Dr.  Blauvelt,  when  a  boy,  remem- 
bers the  Colonel  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, in  the  Doctor's  home  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  an  arm  chair,  the  Doctor 
on  the  other  side.  There  they  would  sit, 
roast  apples,  and  talk  over  old  times.    In  all 


teas,  etc.  While  hreaking  open  a  chest  of 
tea  and  carrying  oil  the  crockery,  Betty 
McCoy  appeared.  She  demanded  to  have 
her  bowl  filled  with  tea.  The  drunken 
and  disorderly  soldiers  were  disturbed  by 
her  persistency.  "Take  and  bayonet  tiie 
old  hag,"  said  they.  "No,  you  don't,"' 
and,  undaunted,  she  shook  her  list  in  their 
faces.  By  her  perseverance,  she  obtained 
her  much-coveted  tea.  At  that  time 
several  holies  were  plundered.  Mrs. 
McKveu  took  up  her  floor,  concealed  her 


his  transactions,  he  was  prompt,  honorable,       feather-beds    and    other  valuables   under 
and  most  3trictly  conscientious.    He  wrote  and   replaced  the  carpet.     Her  hiding- 
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place  was  not  discovered.  Old  Mr.  Eoff  s 
fences  and  rails  were  burnt.  Peter  Lane's 
father  was  appointed  to  collect  up  all  the 
pewter  plates  and  dishes,  which  wore 
much  in  use  hi"  those  days,  and  deposit 
them  at  certain  recognized  places,  viz.  : 
Fluekamin  and  Larger  Cross  Roads.  They 
were  then  melted  into  bullets  to  shoot 
the  British.  Lead  was  scarce,  and  those 
pewter  bullets,  run  in  common  moulds, 
were  the  substitute.  I  remember  it  was 
said  by  my  great-grand- mother:  :  "The 
happiest  day  of  my  life  was  clipping  off 
the  ends  of  these  bullets,  to  shoot  the 
.British.  It  made  my  hands  very  sore, 
but  I  did  not  mind  that."  At  the  time  of 
the  raid,  a  horseman  came  riding  up  at 
full  speed,  on  a  splendid  horse.  lie 
warned  the  people  to  secure  their  valua- 
ble deposits  of  metal.  Happily  none 
were  discovered  by  the  British,  but,  iie 
stead,  they  were  used  for  their  legitimate 
purposes.  From  these  plates  life-giving 
food  was  administered  to  our  ancestors. 
From  these  same  plates,  convened  into 
bullets,  death  was  distributed  to  the  ty- 
rannical British. 

While  the  troops  were  at  one  time 
passing  through  Washington  Valley,  a 
solitary  shot  was  heard,  and  a  rider 
slipped  from  a  fine  horse.  This  shot  was 
lired  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
living  in  the  Valley.  He  had  a  fine 
horse  taken  from  his  stables  by  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  and  he  took  an  oath  he 
would  replace  that  horse  by  one  as  valua. 
ble.  He  selected  this  fine  animal  in  the 
troop,  and,  to  obtain  it,  shot  the  rider. 
But  he  was  disappointed  in  securing  the 
animal.  The  trained  horse,  though  de- 
prived of  its  owner,  refused  to  break- 
ranks.  Jt  marched  on,  without  rider, 
among  the  troops.* 


George  Teeple,  the  m-at-j/raiidfa!' 
William   and  John    Teeple,  OTIS  ;i    native 
of  Germany,  who  came  over  to  this  conn 
try  about  the  year  L700.    The  flretland  he 

purchased  was  the  farm  formerly  owned 
by  Morris  Cramer,  near  the  Burnt  Mills. 
John  Teeple,  son  of  George  Teeple,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Cartncr,  Jan.  10th.  1756. 
They  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  for 
fifty-seven  years.  Both  died  March  17th. 
1813,  within  three  hours, of  each  other, 
and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
A  tomb-stone,  in  the  cemetery  at  t'iuek- 
amin,  commemorates  the  fact.  Daniel 
Gaston,  when  a  child,  remembers  the 
circumstance.  They  died  in  the  bouse 
now  owned  by  John  Van  Derveer.  The 
old  house,  in  which  William  Teeple  for- 
merly had  his  tailor  shop,  now  belonging 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Cornell,  was  standing  during 
the  Revolution.  The  entry  is  broad, 
stairway  the  same,  and  the  steps  are 
about  six  inches  high.  An  officer  during 
the  Revolution  had  a  well-trained  horse. 
Over  their  cups,  he  and  his  companions 
were  boasting  o{  the  prowess  of  their 
respective  animals.  A  bet  was  made 
and  taken  "I  will  ride  that  horse,' 
said  one,  "  from  the  street  into  that  house, 
then  up  into  the  second  story."  lie  ac- 
complished ins  feat,  and  won  his  wager. 
Well,  time  rolled  along  vnc]  a  training 
was  held  at  Pluckamin.  Another  Cap- 
tain took  to  his  cups;  he  also  was  excit- 
ed and  boastful.  Again  the  same  bet 
was  made  and  taken.  ''If  our  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  did  it,  a  soldier  of  this 
more  advanced  period  can  do  the  s;nne." 
The  Captain  mounted,  the  trial  was  made 


*  While  a  school-boy  at  Elizabeth,  I  saw  the 
same  thing.  A  war-horse  belonging;  to  General 
Scott  was  quietly  grazing    in   the    field.     The 


General's  old  homestead,  belonging  to  the  Kayo 
family,  was  at  that  place.  It  was  4th  of  July, 
a  Company  of  soldiers  were  passing  along,  tho 
bugle  sounded,  and  the  military  band  played  a 
mania!  strain.  It  was  too  much  for  the  old 
war-horse.  He  pricked  up  his  ears,  jumped  the 
fence,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho  Company, 
anil  there  maintained  hid  place! 
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and  the  feat  accomplished.  A  second 
horse  and  rider  were  safely  landed  on 
the  second  story.  Again  and  again  I 
have  visited  the  place  and  thought  of 
this.  That  tailor  shop  of  our  old  friend, 
William   Teeple,  was   a  wonderful,  place 


for  hoys  and  girls  to  congregate.  M.mv 
marriages  wore  brought  about  there.  I 
can  testify  that  many  bright  and  hand- 
some girls  learned  a  good  trade  with  our 
staunch  old  tailor,  William  Teeple. 

A.  W.  McDowell. 


[to  be  continued.] 


T  H  E     H  A  R  P  .  * 


[translated  from  the  gehman  of  kornf.r.] 


SELLNER.  the  secretary,  was  spend- 
ing the  honeymoon  with  his  young 
wife,  Josepha.  They  had  not  married 
from  pecuniary  considerations,  nor  on  ac- 
count of  a  passing  admiration.  On  the 
contrary,  a  deep  and  long  tried  affection 
was  the  sea!  of  their  union.  They  made 
each  other's  acquaintance  ill  early  youth, 
but  Sellner  had  postponed  their  nuptials 
from  time  to  time,  on  account  of  a  de- 
ferred appointment.  At  last  he  was 
promoted,  and,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
he  introduced  the  faithful  object  of  his 
love  to  her  new  home  as  his  wife.  After 
the  long  and.  tedious  days  of  congratula- 
tions and  family  festivity,  they  were  at 
last  able,  undisturbed  by  any  third  person, 


to   pas?   th< 


iiiiet. 


Plans  for  future  life  were  made,  and 
Sellner's  flute  and  Josepha's  harp  short- 
ened the  hours,  the  deep  harmony  of 
their  strains  seeming  a  happy  augury  of 
future  ye;srs.  One  day,  as  the  music 
ceased,  Josepha  complained    of   a   bead- 


le* The  following  little  story  is  one  of  the 
minor  productions  of  Carl  S.'heodor  Korner, 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Sword  Song."  The 
translator.  Prof.  Adinaw,  whose  kindness  thus 
irives  it  to  our  readers,  is  a  German  himself, 
and  professor  of  ifo&eiii  Languages  ra  t.h<j 
Jackson  Military  Institute  at  Tarrytown,  N";  Y. 
The  s'ory  Well  illustrates  one  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  German  mind  to  pry  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  and  unseen. — Ed.] 


ache.  She  had  concealed  from  her  hus 
band  an  attack  from  which  she  had 
suffered  in  the  morning,  regarding  it  as 
insignificant.  But  now  the  excitements 
of  music,  and  her  originally  weak  and 
nervous  constitution,  had  aggravated  her 
pain.  She  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
attack  from  her  husband  ;  and  he,  anxious 
and  fearful,  sent  for  a  physician.  When 
the  physician  -  came,  he  treated  the 
attack  as  a  trifle,  and  promised  entire  re- 
covery for  the  morrow.  But,  after  a 
restless  night,  in  which  she  raved  in  de- 
lirium, the  physician  found  her  in  a  high 
fever.  He  employed  all  his  skill  and 
resources,  but  the  fever  grew  more  viru- 
lent every  day.  Sellner  was  beside 
himself  with  grief  On  the  ninth  day 
Josepha  felt  that  her  feeble  nerves  could 
no  longer  oppose  the  disease;  a  tact 
which  the  physician  had  already  made 
known  to  Sellner.  She  had  a  foreboding 
that  her  last  hour  w.y;  approaching  and 
awaited  her  doom  with  quiet  resignation. 
"My  dear  Edward,"  she  said,  as  she 
embraced  him  for  the  last  time,  "it  is 
Hard  for  me  to  leave  this  beautiful  earth, 
where  I  found  you,  and  so  much  joy  in 
vour  affections.  Alive  I  can  no  longer 
share  them  with  you.  but  your  Josepha's 
love,  will,  as  a  guardian  angel,  hover 
around  fou,  until  we  met  again  above." 
Having  said  this,  she  fell  into  a  slumber 
and    passed   away    forever,  just   as    the 


I    I 
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clock  was  striking  nine  in  the  evening. 
What  Sellner  suffered  no  words  can 
utter.  For  a  long  time  he  struggled  with 
life.  The  shock  had  undermined  his\ 
constitution,  and  when,  after  a  protracted 
sickness,  he  recovered,  ho  found  that  all 
his  youthful  strength  had  departed,  and 
he  fell  into  a  gloomy  stupor.  Deep 
melancholy  had  taken  the  place  of  des- 
peration. Josepha's  room  had  been  left 
untouched  since  her  death.  Her  needle- 
work still  lay  on  the  table,  and  her  harp, 
too,  stood  silent  and  untouched  in  its 
place.  Sellner  now  came  every  evening 
to  this  sanctuary  of  his  love.  One  even- 
ing he  brought  his  flute,  and  leaned,  as  iti 
the  days  of  his  happiness,  on  the  win- 
dow, breathing  in  sad  strains  his  longing 
for  the  beloved  shadow.  As  he  stood, 
lost  in  a  reverie,  while  the  clear  moon- 
light, falling  through  the  open  windows, 
threw  shadows  upon  the  floor,  a  watch- 
man from  the  nearest  castle- tower  called 
the  hour,  when  suddenly  the  tones  of  the 
flute  were  accompanied  by  the  harp, 
touched  as  with  a  ghostly  hand.  A  mazed, 
lie  stopped  playing,  and  the  harp  also 
ceased.  With  trembling  hand  he  now 
began  Josepha's  favorite  air,  and  louder 
and  stronger  his  notes  resounded,  the 
sounds  intermingling  with  finest  harmony, 
until,  with  a.  joyful  shudder,  he  sank  upon 
the  floor  to  embrace  the  loved  shadow. 
Suddenly  he  felt  himself  breathed  upon 
as  by  the  warm  breath  of  Spring,  ami  a 
faint  phosphorescent  light  glided  past  him. 
Gathering  courage  tie  called  out :  "  I 
recognize  thee,  holy  shade  of  my  glori- 
fied love.  Thou  didst  promise  to  hover 
around  roe,  and  thou  hast  kept  thy 
promise.  I  feel  thy  breath  and  thy 
kisses  upon  my  lips.  1  am  conscious  of 
thy  embrace."  Wild  with  delight,  he 
again  seized  his  flute,  and  with  its  strains 
the  harp  again  resounded,  but  the  sounds 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  their  whis- 
pers trembled  away  into  silence. 


Sellner  was  greatly  agitated  by  the 
ghostly  visitation  of  that  night.  He 
restlessly  turned  on  his  couch  in  heated 
dreams,  in  which  the  whispering  of  the 
harp  was  ever  calling  him.  Worn  out 
by  his  fancies,  he  awoke  to  find  that  all 
the  springs  of  his  energy  had  ceased  to 
(low;  and  now  he  began  to  entertain  a 
strange  presentiment  of  death.  With 
impatient  longing  he  awaited  the  coming 
of  night  again,  and  early  Bought  Josepha's 
room,  lie  had  lulled  himself  into  a 
reverie  by  means  of  his  flute,  when  the 
ninth  hour  began  to  strike.  Scarcely 
had  the  Inst  vibration  died  away  when 
the  harp  quietly  began  to  resound,  grow- 
ing fuller  and  louder,  until  it  trembled  in 
unison  with  the  flute.  When  the  flute 
ceased,  the  ghostly  chords  also  were 
silent.  As  before,  the  dim  phosphores- 
cent light  was  visible  in  the  room,  and 
Sellner  in  his  eftstasy  cried:  "Oh! 
Josepha,  take  me  to!  thy  heart !  "  Then 
the  harp  re-vibrated  with  quiet  strains, 
losing  itself  in  a  refrain.  This  was  too 
violent  a  shock  for  trie  over-excited  Sell- 
ner, and  he  staggered  back  to  his  room, 
his  face  pale  as  death.  As  he  entered, 
his  servant,  frightened  at  his  looks,  ran, 
in  spite  of  Seiluer's  opposition,  for  the 
physician,  who  was  likewise  Sellner's 
friend.  The  physician  found  him  in  a 
high  fever,  the  same  as  had  bereaved 
him  of  Josepha,  only  more  violent.  lie 
grew  worse  during  the  night  and  continu- 
ally raved  of  Josepha  and  the  harp.  As 
the  morn  appmached  he  grew  more  quiet, 
but  felt  certain  that  death  was  near, 
although  he  was  assured  there  was  no 
danger.  Then  Sellner  made  known  to 
his  friend  what  had  happened  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  no  remonstrance  could 
change  his  belief.  When  evening  ap- 
proached lie  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  begged  in  a  faint  voice  to  be  taken 
to  Josepha's  room.  It  was  done.  With 
calm  serenity  lie  greeted  every  beautiful 
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remembrance,  and  calmly  spoke  of  the 
ninth  hour  as  the  hour  of  his  death. 
"When  the  hour  had  arrived,  he  bade  his 
attendants  farewell,  and  besought  them 
all  to  leave  the  room,  except  the  physi- 
cian. As  the  ninth  hour  rang  out  with 
a  hollow  sound  from  the  near  castle- 
tower,  the  pale  countenance  of  Sellner 
flushed  with  deep  emotion.  "  Josepha!  " 
he  cried,  as  if  inspired,  "  Josepha,  greet 
me  again,  that  I  may  know  thou  art  near/ 
and  I  shall  overcome  the  pains  of  death 
with  thy  love!  " 

Again  the  strings  of  the  harp  re- 
sounded wonderfully  in  magnificent 
chords,  like  songs  of  victory,  and  around 
the  dying  man  faint  light  again  hovered. 
"I  come,  1  come,"  he  called  out,  and, 
struggling  with  life,  he  sank  on  his 
pillow.      Fainter   and   fainter   were    the 


tones  of  the  harp,  and  once'  moro,  bv  a. 
spasmodic  effort,  Sellner  sprang  up.      At 

that  moment  he  sank  back,  ami  the 
strings  of  the  harp,  as  if  torn  by  a  ghost- 
ly hand,  snapped  asunder.  The  physi- 
cian, trembling  violently,  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  friend,  who  now,  in  spite  of  the 
wild  struggle,  lav  as  if  asleep.  Deeply 
moved,  he  left  the  house.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  chase  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  hour  from  his  memory,  and 
he  kept  a  guarded  silence  concerning  the 
last  moments  of  his  friend.  But  finally, 
when  more  disposed  to  communicate 
his  thoughts,  he  narrated  the  inci- 
dents of  that  evening  to  his  intimate 
associates,  showing  at  the  same;  time  the 
harp,  which  he  kept  as  a  memento  of  the 
departed. 

Jules  Adixaw. 
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I  OVERLOOKED  the  sea  to-day: 
1  sat  and  listen'd  to  the  roar 
Of  surf-capp'd  billows  on  the  shore, 
That  break  and  break  forever  there, — 
Tnbreath'd  with  joy  the  IVeshenV]  air, 
And  saw  white  ships  their  anchors  weig 
To  speed  upon  their  course  once  more. 
Sea-gulls  were  Happing  weary  wings, 
Or  diving  'neath  the  briny  wave  ; 
Willie  here  and  there  a  porpoise  rose 
To  drink  the  sun-beam,  and  repose 
Upon  his  black  and  brawny  side. 
Where  you  and  1  would  find  a  grave, 
I  know  the  sea-shell  erer  sings. 
I  cannot  see  it,  neither  hear, 
And  yet  I'm  sure  the  music's  there, 
And  lasts  forever  from  year  to  year. 
And  there  were  bathers  in  the  tide, 
Fair  maidens,  coy,  and  lads  beside. 
No  fairies  of  the  earth  or  sea 
E'er  look'd  or  laughed  more  merrily. 
Yet  little  did  I  ponder  this, 
BIXD 


For  eyes  and  soul  were  wide  apart : 
Long  years  ago  this  might  be  bliss, 
But  now  1  have  an  aching  heart. 
The  waste  before  me  was  a  small, 
A  tiny  bit  of  Ocean's  space  : — 
I  thought  of  all  beyond  the  sea  : 
I  tried  to  grasp  it.  and  did  fail : 
But  that  slow^'ship  with  banner'd  sail 
Will  ride  the  deep  and  laugh  at  rue, 
And  then  her  stately  way  retrace  : 
While  all  those  days  that  surf  crown'd  wall 
Will  shut  me  from  the  farther  shore, 
Toward  which  Jstrctelfd  my  gaze  in  vain. 
This  was  not  pleasure — this  was  pain, 
To  fail  to  see  what  was  before. 

I  know  another  Ocean  wild, 

On  whose  lone  waste  one  woman  smil'd : 

But  now  those  smiles  soom  as  N  ight'scold 

And  cheerless  stay-beams  on  the  wold: 

They  do  not  charm  mo  as  o"(  old. 

0  mockerv !  I  loved  her  so  ! 


I     I 
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Or  thought  I  did — I  cannot  tell ! — 
How    does    one    know    when  one    lov'd 

well !- - 
And  now  I  drink  the  dregs  of  woe, 
Mix'd  by  my  own  self  years  ago. 

My  fiult'ririg  heart  with  wings  of  love 

Would  overfly  this  awful  deep, 

Aud  rest  beyond  on  Ocean's  brim, 

Where  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity, 

The  better  virtues,  pure  if  dim. 

Sing  low  a  matin  melody  : 

Where  I  could  wake  from  out  my  sleep 

Of  higher  passions  and  delights, 

And  guardian  angels  from  above 

Could  sweep  my  soul-lyre  with  fair  hands, 

Attun'd  to  notes  of  brighter  lands : 

Where  days  .would    take    the  place    of 

nights : 
Where  turbulence  would  turn  to  peace, 
And  bitter  threnodies  surcease. 
Oh!  could  my  soul  rise  o'er  these  clouds, 
Withdraw  its  feet  from  out  these  sands, 
It  would  disrobe  the  sable  shrouds, 
Clinging  tenacious  to  this  "  dead 
And  weary  ghost,"  and,  then,  o'erhead, 
Above  the  tempests,  like  the  wind, 
Speed  on — all  doubts  and  fears  behind — 
Till,  resting  in  the  upper  air, 
'Twould  see  afar  this  grim  Despair. 
But  it  is  ehaiu'd.  chained  very  fast': 
Though  it  would  tly,  its  wings  are;  numb  : 
My  will,  my  passion,  all  my  powers, 
Strong  draw  rue  from  this  prison-cell, 
Of  one  I  thought  I  could  love  well — 
This  love  of  mine,  whose  thousand  hours 
I  know  I've  lightened,  and  whose  home 
May  brighter  be  for  what  we've  passed. 

T  say  that  all  my  heart  rebels, 
And  turns  its  face  away  from  hcvs  : 
That  every  throb  within  now  swells 
As  did  those  sea-naves  tumbling  there, 
And  overleaps,  as  stair  on  stair, 
And  to  its  very  bottom  stirs. 
But  why  ?  Has  she  not  been  as  true 
As  ever  one  could  be  to  vou? 


Has  she  not  lov'd  and  press'd  hor  heart 
With  pain,  whene'er  we  had  to  part? 
Was  she  not  everything  to  me, 

That  any  woman-angel  is, 

Or  can  be,  save  in  worlds  of  Miss, 

Through  time,  or  in  eternity? 

Were  all  the  stars  piled  upon  high, 

And  all  the  gold  of  earth  or  sky 

Set  out  before  me, — would  1  choose 

To  give  her  up,  and  take  these  all? 

Or  would  the  riches  seenutoo  small 

To  buy  this  noble  hearted  girl? 

And  would  I  with  disdain  refuse 

To  get  these  shells  and  give  the  pearl? 

Nor  gold  nor  silver,  small  or  much, 

Can  buy  a  love-beat — no ;  uot  one  : 

But  what  nor  wealth  nor  worlds  can  buy 

May  fade  away  as  doth  the  leaf, 

And  leave  a  formless  mould  behind. 

An  orange  eaten  is  only  rind. 

The  upper-passion  is  now  beneath: 

We  are  apart,  my  love  and  I. 

Our  bread  of  happiness  is  stone: 

Her  image  crumbles  to  the  touch. 

What  will  I  lose  by  leaving  her? 

What  will  I  gain  ?  This  whole  'lay  through 

I've  sat  and  ponder'd  on  this  score: 

I  cannot  think  of  less,  nor  more, 

Nor  would  I  if  I  could:  would  you? 

For  1  must,  answer  ere  I  stir. 

This  I  will  lose  : — affection  strong — 

As  strong  as  seas,  aye,  strong  as  death — 

Affection  till  Iter  latest  breath, 

And  never  aught  unkind  nor  wrong. 

She  is  as  "saintly  sweet"  as  good  ; 

A  spirit  gentle  as  the  breeze 

Of  light  midsummer  in  the  trees— 

A  fairy  spirit  6f  the  wood. 

I  know  not  what  her  pen  can  (}^. 

But  else  I  know  her  through  and  through. 

Her  mind  is  clear  as  eagle's  eye, 

Her  judgment  sound,  her  action  true: 

Her  heart  is  warm:  this  last  is  why 

Rather  than  break  that  heart  C'd  die! 

Tis  this  which  makes  her  what  she  is, 

And,  after  all.  'tis  only  this. 
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I  would  not  say  she  is  not  great 

In  many  noble  qualities 

Of  soul  and  force  of  character  : 

Bat  this  I  say  as  true  of  her,-  — 

That  of  her  virtues,  chief  of  these 

Which  gave  her  power  to  mould  my  fate, 

Was  her  affection,  pare  avid  warm, 

Unknown  for  once  to  tail  or  shrink: 

And  I  believe,  amid  a  storm. 

She'd  haste  with  me  to  any  brink. 

This  I  will  gain  : — a  vacant  heart, 

My  heart,  as  lonely  as  that  Isle 

Where    ship-wrock'd    Juan   dar'd    never 

smile. 
Lest    beasts   and    birds  should    see  and 

start: 
A.  heart  which  only  love  can  fill  : — 
And  whore's  the  love  in  all  the  world 
To  which  I'd  dare  again  bow  down, 
And  ask,  beseechingly  and  low, 
That  it  one  zephrous  breath  would  blow 
Across  my  soul — aye,  set  a  crown 
Of  joy.  where  yesternight  was  fuiTd 
The  flag  of  union,  furl'd  there  still  i— 
_A  vacant  heart,  a  vacant  home, 
A  vacant  sky  with  viewless  dome, 
A  dead  ambition  cold  as  stone  ! 

'Tis  hard  to  bid  my  love  adieu 
Because  I  do  not  love  her  well: 
Yet  how  instead  can  I  live  so  ? 
How  kiss  her  lips  again  and  know, 
This  one  sad  truth  I  do  not  tell : — 
That  all  her  charms  no  longer  woo? 
Perhaps  'tis  wrong,  perhaps  a  crime: 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  cherish  yet 
This  woman's  heart,  this  woman's  self: 
But  I  would  sell  my  heart  for  pelf 
Were  I  to  wed  her  as  it  stands. 
I  could  not  live  this  Summer  time, 
Were  her  true  love  a  bayonet. 
Stabbing,  killing  with  hidden  hands. 

There  is  a  right,  there  is  a  wrong 
About  this  welding-work  of  hearts. 
It  is  nut  all  a,  Fancy-song, 


A    "tiling    of    chance" — "of    fits    and 

starts," — 
But  sober,  earnest,  brave  endeavor, 
Nat  for  to  day,  but  all  forever. 
And  who  should  not  his  way  retrace 
Who,  by  mischance,  had  wrongly  cboae, 
If,  in  someway,  he  found  it  so, 
Before  it  was  fore\  er  late  ? 
Why  should  he  suffer  on  and  wait 
Until  the  final  whirlwinds  blow — 
Until  he  presses  th'  wither'dvrose, 
And  Misery  graves  lines  o'er  his  lace? 

And  yet,  how  can  I  know  for  certain, 

That  th'  wise  providence  of  God 

Hath  decreed  a  lasting  curtain, 

Hath  made  my  love  a  lifeless  clod, 

Through  the  ages  and  the  ages, — 

Through  the  varying,  awful  stages 

Of  her  and  my  eternity? 

Who  knows  but  this  is  simply  trial — 

A  doubt  to  tempt  me  to  denial — 

From    whose   fierce   darkness    I    should 

flee? 
Perchance  the  morrow's    sun   will  burn 
Upon  the  ashes  in  this  urn, 
And  kindle  them  to  light  and  heat, — 
Bring  back  their  chemic  elements. 
Perchance  my  ghost  of  hard  Defeat 
Is  but  a  mocking,  wild  pretence  ; 
And  in  my  inner  heart  of  heart 
The  trusty  Cupid,  with  his  dart, 
Is  only  resting  in  repose, 
And    still    I   love:     who    knows?    ipho 

knows? 


I  met  another  one  to-night, 
Who  bore  a  burden  as  myself; 
A  lute  voie'd.  gentle,  merry  elf, 
With  face  as  bright  as  morning  light 
But  as  we  moved  to  each  the  nearer, 
And  1  ask'd  low  of  her  past  days — 
'Had  she  e'er  lov'd,  and  did  she  now? 
A  (lash  of  anguish  crossed  her  brow, 
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And  her  strong  mind  was  in  a  maze,-- 
A   maze   which  deep   thought  made 

clearer. 
It  was  sometime  ete  she  began 

To  Le!l  the  tale  as  best  she  could, 
And  then  I  found  it  was  as  mine. 
T  can't  tell  all,  but  thus  it  ran  : 

"My  story  you  will  soon  divine. 
I  loved  a  manly  man  indeed, — 
I  did  not  love  him  as  T  should, 
'Tis  true, — but  loved  his  good  and  bra' 
And  manly  deeds,  and  noble  aim. 
Yet  first  I  taught  him  that  ambition 
Was  not  a  vague  myth, or  tradition, 
But  that  lie,  too,  could  win  a  name. 
And  then  lie  came  to  me  to  crave 
For  the  perfect  est  heart-kiss: 
And,  ohl  I  could  not  bear  him  plead 
For  my  poor  heart,  and  plead   in  vain,- 
I  could  not  bear  to  give  him  pain  : 
And  so  I  lov'd  him  as  a  man 
Of  heathen  birth  loves  his  false  god, — 
Without  the  sweetness  of  strong  faith, 
But  dreading;  a  chastising  rod— 
Without   "a  love  as  strong  as  death,' - 
Without  full  trust,  without  a  plan. 
Sometimes  my  doubts  I  would  rehears 
But  he  could  see  no  other  side : 
And  now,  this  moment,  what  is  worse 
That  aught  on  earth  could  me  betide,    . 
lie  claims,  demands  me  for  his  bride. 
He  has  my  promise,  not  my  love : 
He  has  my  letters,  not  my  heart: 
'Twould  drain  my  life-cup  to  impart 
The  sacred ness  of  my  whole  life 
To  him,  because  f.  know  a  strife 
And  clash  of  spirit  would  remove 
The  very  name  and  chance  of  love. 
My  mind  is  in  a  sad  unrest, 
And  all  the  year  past  was  the  same: 
His  passion-soul  is  now  a-ilame, 
But  mine  has  burned  out  in  my  breast. 
O  for  a  final,  endless  sleep, 
Eternal  sleep  without  awaking  ! 


0  tor  a  death  of  years  and  v> 

1  long  to  drown  this  soul  in  tears! 

I  long  to  feel  my  lone  In-art  breaking  1 

I  want  to  perish  in  the  deep  ! 

I  want  to  hasten  to  tin-  end 

Of  life  and  horrors!      Would  to  heaven 

1  could  this  earth  soul  quidkly  rend, 

And  only  feel  F  was  forgiven  !  " 

I  heard  no  more,  nor  was  more  spoken. 
Until  I  took  \w  my  sad  story, 
And  also  bade  her  pray  and  wait. 
But  we've  agreed— agreed  to-night, 
That,  as  each  had  one  common  cause 
To  act  out  Nature's  higher  laws, 
We'd  neither  deem  a  life-match  right 
Because  half-made.     Though  it  were  lute 
To  drop  our  two  loves,  old  and  hoary, 
Better,  we  said,  these  onions  broken. 
Than  four  souls  robb'd  of  half  life's  glory  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  what  will  we  wed  ? 

Or  whom?     Or  must  we  live  alone, 

And  hopeless  perish,  this  girl  and  I  ? 

Must  vre  by  one,  same,  hard  fate  die? 

Or  may  we  for  the  past  atone, 

By  burying  out  of  sight  our  dead, 

And  solving  by  Time  this  tangled  thread  ? 

I  cannot  tell :  I  reason  not : 
Time,  so  full  of  strange  mutations. 
May  to-morrow  bring  perfect  calm ; 
May  on  our  weary  souls  pour  balm. 
Fresh-drawn  from  a  perennial  fount. 
Would  to  God  these  past  vexations, 
And  all  their  sins  we  dare  not  count, 
May  to-morrow  forgotten  be, 
And  this  o'envhelming  crime  and  blot — 
This  crime  of  breaking  sacred  vows, 
Marring  two  human  souls  to-night — 
Be  in  Christ's  blood  made  pure  and  white; 
Whiter  than  surf-caps  of  the  sea, 
And  both  be  free  to  new  espouse  ! 

z.  z.  z. 
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AN  UNWRITTEN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SPY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


t  II HERE  are,  doubtless,    many  per- 

JL  sons  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
who  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  with  exeiternent  and  wonder, 
the  story  of  the  deeds  of  that  wonderful 
personage  described  in  Cooper's  Spy,  as 
"  Harvey  Birch,"  and  have  grown  ar- 
dently patriotic  over  his  heroic  accept- 
ance of  sacrifice,  trial  and  danger,  on 
account  of  his  struggling  and  imperiled 
country.  But  there  arc  probably  lev;  in 
this  State  who  are  aware  that  upon  its 
own  soil,  and  among  its  own  people 
there  lived  and  died  a  spirit  as  faithful 
and  as  brave  as  that  of  the  real,  or 
fictitious  "Harvey  Birch,"  a  part  of 
whose  Revolutionary  life  was  also  as 
romantic,  perilous  and  important  as  Ins, 
indeed  strikingly  similar  in  character, 
having  the  same  objects  in  view,  and 
being  conducted  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  same  great  Chief. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  the 
power  of  invention.  He  proposes  to 
create  neither  persons  nor  circumstances, 
but  being  in  possession  of  a  number  of 
facts,  with  which  he  has  long  been  familiar, 
derived,  from  the  most  ULiiraisMhahU  sources, 
he  will  simply  attempt  to  narrate  them  in 
the  plain  way  in  which  they  were  received. 
He  was  also  personally  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  tins  narrative,  was 
with  him  very  often  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  saw  his  eyes  closed 
in  death. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1758,  there 
arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  English  frigate  Boyrie.  The 
great  conflict  between  the  F reach  ami 
English  for  the  mastery  on  this  continent 
was  then  raging.  Braddock  had  been 
defeated  and  slain.  rJ  no  massacre  at 
Fort  William  Henry  laid  shocked  the 
whole   country,  and   the   tomahawk   and 


scalping  knife  of  the  savage  was  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the   helpless  and  the 

innocent.  On  board  the  vessel  were 
not  only  a  number  of  soldiers,  but  also 
Gen.  Abercrombie,  ami  a  somewhat 
youthful  Colonel,  afterwards  known  as 
the  bravo  Gem  Wolfe,  tiie  hero  of  Quo 
bee,  who  were  all  to  participate  in  the 
bloody  strife.  Among  the  soldiers  was 
a  young  Irishman,  born  in  Ariuaugh,  but 
of  Scottish  ancestry,  and  of  the  Coven- 
antor faith.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
tolerable  education,  spoke  the  English 
language  correctly,  but  had  in  his  speech 
much  of  the  Irish  brogue,  which  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  Scotch. 
He  was  tall  and  commanding  in  stature, 
agile  in  movement,  and  possessed  a 
strong  and  athletic  frame.  Although 
entertaining  no  good  will  toward  his 
British  neighbors,  yet,  under  the  index- 
ible conscription  of  Chatham,  the  great 
War  Minister,  he  was  forced  into  the 
army  of  the  Crown.  He  was  quite  too 
sagacious  to  betray  the  unwillingness  of 
his  service,  hut  performed  with  alacrity 
all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

This  young  soldier  was  John  Ho  toy- 
man, afterward  "'the  spy  of  Washing- 
ton.". When  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  while  young  Honeyman  was  keeping 
guard  on  the  deck,  Col.  Wolfe,  who  was 
about  to  descend  the  stairway,  tripped  or 
stumbled,  and  would  have  boon  percipi- 
tated  down  the  descent,  had  lie  not  been 
caught  and  saved  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  young  conscript.  The  Colonel  spoke 
to  him  most  graciously,  thanked  him 
kindly,  told  him  lie  had  saved  his  life, 
inquired  his  name,  took  a  note  of  it  in 
his  memorandum  book,  and  promised  to 
remember  him. 

The  fust  service  which  devolved  on 
the    officers    and    soldiers    of  whom    we 
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have  spoken,  was  the  attack  upon  Louis- 
burg.  After  the  storming  and  capture 
of  That  stronghold,  Wolfe  was  promoted 
for  his  bravery  and  skill  to  the  olive  of 
General,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  to  attack  Quehec,  which  was  lo 
decide  the  great  issue  between  the 
French  and  the  English.  He  now  made 
Honeyman  one  of  his  body  guard,  and  a. 
sort  of  member  of  his  military  family, 
and  required  him  to  remain  at  all  times 
as  near  his  person  as  possible.  The 
English  were  at  first  defeated  before 
Quebec,  but  Wolfe,  not  discouraged,  de- 
termined, at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  scale 
the  formidable  •  heights  of  Abraham, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  deemed 
inaccessible.  This  would  bring  him  to  a 
level  with,  the  city  walls.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  landed  his  army  at  Point  Levi. 
In  crossing  the. stream  to  reach  the  side 
on  which  Quebec  stands,  Honeyman  was 
oue  of  the  oarsmen  in  the  boat  that  bore 
the  General  and  some  of  his  officers  to  the 
scene.  While  rowing,  an  officer,  sitting 
behind  and  a  little  above  him,  was  struck 
by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried  away 
the  upper  part  of  his  head.  As  he  fell 
forward,  his  brain  was  deposited  over 
the  head  and  clothes  of  our  hero.  This 
led  him  often  to  remark  that  "a  man  had 
more  brains  than  an  ox.''  The  arm)-, 
however,  was  landed,  and  Honeyman,  in 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  night,  with  cat- 
like tread,  by  the  side  of  his  General, 
whom  he  had  learned  to  love,  groped  his 
way  up  the  perilous  ascent,  till  they 
reached  the  plains  above.  Here,  in  the 
purple  dawn  of  a  September  morning, 
was  seen  the  British  army  already  arriv- 
ed in  safety.  Thousands  of  red-coats 
soon  flashed  in  the  rays  of  the  ascending 
sun,  while  the  British  Lion,  in  his  silken 
folds,  waved  his  threatening  mane  in  the 
morning  breeze  most  defiantly.  Brit 
Wolfe  and  his  army  did  not  have  to  wait 
lomr. 


The  French  commander  soon  offered 
them  battle.  Here  our  youthful  soldier 
joined  In  the  frightful  carnage  that  en- 
sued, lie  saw  bis  General  fall,  and 
aided  in  bearing  the  dying  chieftain  from 
ibe  bold.  "  walking, "  as  he  often  said, 
"most  of  the  way  in  blood."  These 
two  scenes — the  one  at  the  lx»al,  and  the 
death  of  Wolfe— seemed  to  have  affected 
him  more  than  anything  else  during  his 
life.  He  often  recalled  and  related  them 
after  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  but 
always  with  faltering  voice  and  tearful 
eyes.  The  victory  this  time  was  with 
the  English.  The  French  commander 
was  also  killed,  the  city  was  at  once  sur- 
rendered, and,  with  the  fall  of  Montreal 
the  next  year,  the  conflict  ended.  Then 
Honeyman  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  period  of 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  daring  which 
little  is  known  of  the  doings  and  where- 
abouts  of  this  young  Scotch-Irishman, 
but,  as  early  as  the  year  1775,  he  had 
found  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  carefully 
carrying  with  him  his  discharge  from  the 
arm}'  of  Gen.  Wolfe;  also  the  letter  of 
that  General  requesting  him  to  become  a. 
member  of  his  body  guard,  and  an 
attendant  on  his  person  when  desired. 
These  documents  were  known  to  be  in  Ids 
possession  long  after  the  close  oi'  our 
Revolutionary  War.  From  the  fact  that 
lie  had  beer  bred  to  the  trade  of  weaver, 
as  well  as  that  of  butcher  and  dealer  in 
cattle,  before  coming  to  this  country,  and 
from  his  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 
it  is  supposed  that  the  interval  between 
17G3",  when  the  peace  between  Franco 
and  England  was  announced,  and  the 
year  1705,  when  we  find  ham  in  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  spent  in  pursuing  his 
early  avocations.  In  Philadelphia  lie  met 
and  married  Mary  Henry,  an  intelligent, 
strong-minded    Irish    girl,    whose    birth- 
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place  was  Colerain,  near  the  Scotish 
borders.  She  was  of  his  own  faith  and 
courage,  and  in  after  years  endured  hard- 
ship and  peril  with  as  much  fortitude  and 
heroism  as  her  husband. 

In  Philadelphia,  Honeyman  first  saw 
Washington,  of  whom  he  had  previously 
heard  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  same 
war  with  himself,  on  a  different  field  The 
troubles  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country  were  then  rising  to  fever 
heat.  In  them  Honeyman  took  and  felt 
an  intense  interest,  and  when  Washing- 
ton was  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
he  earnestly  sought  an  opportunity  to  be 
presented  to  him.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, chiefly  through  the  letter  of  Gen. 
Wolfe,  the  relation  which  he  had  borne 
to  that  great  and  accomplished  officer, 
and  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
army,  which,  under  Wolfe,  had  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  French.  These  inter- 
views were  repeated,  but  what  transpired 
at  them  is  not  now  certainly  known;  but 
it  will  probably  appear,  as  we  proceed, 
that  the  sagacious  Chief  understood  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  gave  him  his  con- 
fidence. 

We  have  said  that  Honeyman  was  in 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1775.  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  there  and  was  mar- 
ried several  years  before,  as  in  the  early 
part  of  177(3  he.  with  his  wife  and  sev- 
eral young  children,  had  removed  to  and 
made  their  residence  at  Griirestown 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  What 
connection  this  removal  had  with  the 
interviews  in  Philadelphia,  before  refer- 
red to,  may  be  left  to  the  conjecture  of 
the  reader,  after  I  state  what  followed. 
But  one  meeting  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  New  Jersey,  between  him 
and  Washington,  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  This  was  near  Fort  Lee,  and 
shortly  before  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  across  the  State  into  Pennsyl- 
vania.    The  interview   was   hurried,  but 


continued  long  enough  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
operation.     He  was  to  act  the  part  of  a 

SPV  for  Ho:  Aiinririiii  cause,  in  that  part 
of  New  Jersey  where  he  was  most 
familiar.  As  he  was  -,i  Scotch-Irishman, 
who  had  already  been  in  the  British 
army,  and  witnessed  its  triumphs,  it 
would  not  be  considered  strange  if  he 
still  adhered  to  their  cause,  as  did  many 
others  in  the  county-.  It  was  this  posi- 
tion he  was  to  assume:  To  act  the  part 
of  a  Tory,  and  quietly  talk  in  favor  of  the 
British  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
capacity  of  butcher  he  was  to  commence 
some  trade  with  them,  and  to  furnish 
them  cattle  and  horses  when  their  armies 
came  into  the  State,  which  was  certain 
to  speedily  take  place.  This  course  ho 
was  to  pursue- -while  he  resided  -wi;hi,, 
the  American  lines,  so  long  as  it  should 
be  safe  to  do  so,  and,  if  danger  at  home 
became  too  threatening,  he  was  to  leave 
his  helpless  family  amidst  its  angry  i'>.e< 
and  go  entirely  over  within  the  British 
lines,  there  to  continue  his  occupation  of 
butcher,  and  to  supply  the  British  with 
cattle.  This  would  probably  furnish  him 
with  a  wider  range  of  travel  within  the 
lines  of  the  enemy,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  observation  and  dis- 
covery of  their  force,  positions,  officers, 
probable  action  and  movements,  etc. 
As  soon  as  he  could  learn  anything 
with  reasonable  certainty,  which  it  was 
important  for  Washington  to  know,  he 
was  to  venture,  as  if  by  accident  and 
while  avowedly  looking  for  icattle,  so  far 
beyond  the  army  lines  as  to  be  captured 
by  the  Americans,  but  not  without  a 
desperate  effort  to  avoid  it.  Wash- 
ington was  to  offer,  if  need  be,  some  re- 
ward for  his  arrest,  but  always  with  the 
imperative  direction  that  he  shonld  be 
taken  alive  and  brought  at  once  before 
him  in  person,  his  object  being  not  only 
in  some  way  to  protect  his  agent,  but  to 
receive    his  communications  in   the  ah- 
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senee  of  all  listeners,  and  then  to  devise 
some  unsuspected  means  for  him  to  make 
his  escape  back  to  the  British  lines. 
One  great  feature  of  the  arrangement 
was  to  have  it  explicitly  understood,  and 
believed  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  that, 
Honeyman  had  gone  fully  over  to  the 
English  and  was  exclusively  in  their  ser- 
vice. Consequently,  the  greatest  possible 
secrecy  had  to  be  preserved,  and,  until 
the  particular  service  was  no  longer 
needed,  the  arrangement  was  only  known 
to  Honeyman  and  his  faithful  wife,  and 
to  Washington  himself.  Any  other 
course  would  not  only  have  frustrated 
the  whole  plan,  but  would  probably  have 
resulted  both  in  the  destruction  of  the 
spy  and  in  injury  to  the  American  cause. 
The  interview  spoken  of  pear  Fort 
Lee  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  shortly  alter  Washing- 
ton had  retired  to  that  place.  His  army, 
such  as  it  was,  after  its  retreat  through 
New  Jersey,  had  safely  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware about  the  8th  of  December.  Some 
two  weeks  later  Honeyman  was  moving 
along  with  the  British  army,  in  pursuit  oi 
the  Americans,  sometimes  in  one  place 
and  sometimes  in  another.  At  Trenton, 
as  in  other  places,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  going  pretty  much  where 
lie  pleased  in  pursuit  of  his  business. 
Having  been  compelled  to  enter  and  re- 
main within  the  British  lines  almost 
from  the  moment  of  making  the 
arrangement  before  mentioned,  having 
ing  ascertained  the  position  and  danger 
of  Washington,  and  the  condition  of  the 
British  at  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton, 
being  also  aware  that  the  discipline  at 
the  latter  place  was  very  lax,  knowing 
too  that  the  holidays  were  approaching, 
when  a  still  greater  indulgence  would 
probably  be  permitted,  and  havinr  in  his 
perambulations,  as  a  butcher,  in  and 
about  the  city,  obtained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  its  localities  and   of   the   roads 


leading  to  it,  as  would  enable  him  to 
make  a  pretty  correct  diagram  <u"  them 
if  desired,  he  resolved    to    take   the    first 

perilous  step  to  communicate  with  the 
Commander-in  chief,  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them.  With  a  large  cart  whip  in 
one  hand  and  a  rope  in  tli'-  other,  a  rather 
greasy -looking  coat  on  his  back,  and  ap- 
parently in  search  of  cattle,  he  turned 
his  steps  toward  the  Delaware.  Alter 
proceeding  for  some  time,  along  or  near 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  he  perceived,  at 
some  distance,  what  ^eenied  to  be  two 
dismounted  horsemen  in  American  uni- 
form, partially  concealed  by  some  bushes. 
For  once  his  heart  throbbed  violently, 
and  his  courage  almost  forsook  him.  But 
his  business  was  urgent,  and  time  was 
pressing,  and  he  could  net  forego  the' 
offered  opportunity,  so  he  nerved  himaelf 
accordingly.  Fortunately,  a  farmer's 
cow  presented  herself  before  him.  Sum- 
moning all  his  energies  and  patriotism 
he  pressed  her  into  his  service,  and,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  observed  by  the 
horsemen,  he  commenced  driving  her 
past  them.  When  he  had  got  about 
even  with  them,  the  cow  all  at  once  be- 
came unruly,  and  he  gave  a  sharp  crack 
of  his  whip  and  a  loud  shout  to  the  ani- 
mal to  hurry  her  along.  The  horsemen, 
who  had  been  seated  on  a  log,  now 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  were  in  their  saddles. 
Honeyman  passed  along  for  a  few  steps, 
feigning  not  to  see  them,  but,  as  they 
broke  through  the  bushes,  he  dropped  his 
rope,  and  took  to  his  heels  with  his  utmost 
speed.  The  horsemen  soon  overtook  him, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  a.  matter  to  capture 
him.  By  the  free  use  of  his  whip  and 
by  sudden  dodgings  and  turnings  he  at 
first  successfully  evaded  them,  and  was 
rapidly  Hearing  a  fence,  when  lie  sudden- 
ly slipped,  on  some  ice  and  fellheavily  to 
the  ground.  Before  he  could  rise,  one 
of  the  troopers  was   upon   him.     But  by 
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the  time  the  other   had    reached    them, 
Honey  man  was  again  on  his  feet,  and  the 
struggle  of  two  to  one,  for  a  time  doubt- 
ful, was  decided  by  the  majority  finally  pre- 
vailing.   Then  he  was  again  thrown  to  the 
ground,  where,  with  two  pistols  pointed  at 
his  head,  he  finally  surrendered,  but  with 
many  protes;ations   that  he   was   only  a 
poor  butcher,  trying  to  make  an  honest 
living  for  his  family,  and  had  not  tried  to 
hurt  anybody,  but    the  contrary  old  cow- 
had  forced  him  a  little  out  of  his  way. 
The  butcher  was  firmly  bound   with  his 
own  rope  and  mounted  behind  one  of  the 
troopers,  -  while  the    other    rode    by    his 
side  with  the  other  end  of  the   rope  fast- 
ened to  his  saddle-bow.     He  was  taken 
across  the   River  and   borne  in  triumph 
to     the    headquarters    of     Washington, 
with  some  demonstrations  of  satisfaction. 
The  Commander  had  already  admonished 
his  troops  to  look  out  for  such  a  person, 
who  was  understood  to   be  dangerous,  to 
arrest  him  if  possible,  and  without  fail  to 
bring  him  to  him   instantly.     Honeyman 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  great  Chief 
with  trembling  limbs  and  downcast  eyes, 
as   if  trying   to   sink  through   the   rioor. 
Here  his  long  continued  and  violent  re- 
sistence  to  capture  was  duly  announced. 
Washington  looked  unusually  grave,  but 
spoke  calmly  to  the  spy,  telling  him  it  was 
painful  to  see  him  in  such  a  plight;    that 
he  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  that  his 
troops  had  for  some  time  been  trying  to  ar- 
rest him.    The  General,  after  some  unim- 
portant questions,  directed  all  his  attend- 
ants  to  withdraw,   but  to  surround  and 
guard  the  quarters,  and  shoot  the  prisoner 
if  he  attempted  to  escape.    The  interview 
lasted  some   half  an   hour,   or  till  about 
sunset,   when  the  guards  were  recalled, 
and  directions  given  to  furnish  the  pris- 
oner with  food,  put  him  in  the  log  prison, 
lock  the  door  and  safely  guard    it  on   the 
outside  till   morning,  when  a  court-mar- 
tial  would  be  convened  to  try    the    guilt 
EEE 


of  the  prisoner,  of  which  he  was  satisfied 
from  his  own  storv. 

This    prison    was  a  sort    of  tog  cabin, 

then  recently  and  strongly  built..  '\ 
was  but  a  crevice  for  a  window,  and  one 
ponderous  door.  In  this  uninviting 
apartment  the  spy  was  placed,  the 
door  securely  locked,  the  key  taken  out, 
and  a  guard  placed  on  either  side.  Late 
in  the  night,  when  all  were  quiet,  and  the 
camp  asleep,  except  here  -and  there  a 
guard  whose  tramp  could  be  plainly 
heard,  a  fire  was  observed  to  be  break- 
ing out  near  by  in  a  dangerous  place.  Tt 
was  small,  and  could  be  extinguished  in 
a  few  moments  if  done  at  once.  No  one 
was  near  to  do  it.  The  guards,  who  were 
awake,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  the 
flames  ascended  rapidh,  and  then  thoy 
instinctively  rushed  to  the  fire.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  subdued.  They  now 
returned  to  and  remained  faithfully  at  their 
posts  till  morning.  When  the  morning 
came  the  door  was  still  locked,  but  the 
spy  was  not  there.  He  had  escaped, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  know  how.  uHe 
must  be  a  burglar,"  they  said,  "as  well 
as  a  traitor,  and  was  donblless  armed 
with  false  keys."  The  camp  was  soon 
in  great  commotion.  Washington  seem- 
ed exceedingly  angry.  But  three  days  after- 
ward  the  latter  was  lu-ith  his  army  in  Tren- 
ton, tlte  city,  vjitli  its  Hessian  occupants, 
being  captured.  Raid  was  slain,  and 
the  country  was  saved  ! 

Although  the  spy  had  escaped,  he  was 
not  among  the  captured  at  Trenton.  He 
well  knew  that  was  not  a  safe  place  for 
him. 

The  mode  of  escape  was  entirely  plan- 
ed by  Washington,  and,  of  course,  the 
guards  were  not  very  close  to  the  line  of 
travel  which  the  spy  was  to  pursue. 
There  was  a  slight  alarm  at  one  outer 
point,  and  a  few  guns  wore  tired,  but. 
Honeyman  easily  eluded  pursuit,  and 
reached  the   River  in  safety.      Tnis  he 
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crossed,  partly  on  the  ice  and  partly 
through  the  icy  waters.  When  he  reached 
the  British  pickets  he  was  almost  breath- 
less. He  first  surrendered  himself  to  them, 
and  then  told  the  story  of  his  arrest, 
marvelous  escape,  and  all  that  he  laid 
seen,  with  whatever  of  glow  and  fervor 
his  shivering  body  and  limbs  permitted. 
The  guards  were  in  transports  of  joy, 
and  Honeyman  himself  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  be  carried  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Colonel  before  morning.  He,  in 
fact,  desired  an  apparently  unsought  in- 
terview with  him  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  he  might  be  discharged  and  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  new  capture,  when' 
Washington  should  reach  Trenton.  Col. 
Rahl,  on  being  informed  of  the  ar- 
rival of  so  important  a  visitor,  arose 
from  his  couch  to  receive  him.  The 
captive  repeated  Ins  story.  Rahl  cen- 
sured him  for  needlessly  exposing  him- 
self, but  was  delighted  with  the  escape. 
He  cared  less  for  the  particulars  of  either, 
however,  than  he  did  to  learn  all  that  the 
butcher  had  heard  and  discovered  in  the 
American  camp.  On  this  point  the  spy 
became  somewhat  reticent,  for,  although 
he  was  anxious  enough  to  tell  all  he 
knew,  and  perhaps  more,  about  the  con- 
dition of  tire  army,  yet,  to  avoid  suspic- 
ion afterwards,  he  did  not  wish  to  volun- 
teer a  very  disparaging  statement  about 
it,  such  as  would  be  disproved  in  a 
very  short  time.  But  the  Colonel,  as  was 
expected,  plied  with  him  questions  un- 
til he  drew  from  him  a  description  of  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  the  Ameri 
can  camp,  upon  which  Rahl  exclaimed 
that  "  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  quarter  for  some  time  to  come." 
Honeyman  was  now  discharged,  and  at 
once  made'  his  way  to  Xew  Brunswick, 
for  him  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

The  news  of  the  capture  and  escape  of 
Honeyman  speedily  reached  his  own 
neighborhood  of  Griggstown,  where  the 


indignation  and  excitement  reached  the 
highest  point.  It  was  well  known  there 
that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  English 
army,  and  he  had  already  received  t'tie 
title  of  ''Tory  John  Honeyman;"  but 
now,  *<  British  spy,  traitor  and  cut- 
throat," and  various  other  disagreeable 
epithets,  were  heard  on  every  side.  His 
house  was  surrounded  at  midnight  by  a 
crowd  of  his  exasperated  neighbors,  who, 
by  arrangement,  had  approached  it  from 
different  directions,  supposing  he  might 
be  there.  They  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  traitor,  or  that  the  premises 
should  be  thoroughly  searched,  and  per- 
haps reduced  to  a  she;,.  His  wife  pro- 
tested that  she  knew  nothing  o!  his 
whereabouts,  and  seemed  grieved  at  his 
misconduct,  but  this  only  increased  tin; 
demand  and  tumult.  .She  soon  after  un- 
locked the  door,  and.  waving  her  hand, 
asked  the  crowd  to  listen  a  moment. 
They  became  quiet,  and  she  inquired 
who  was  their  leader.  The  answer, 
"Abraham  Baud/'  came  from  all  direc- 
tions. Now  Abraham  Baird  was  one  of 
her  well-known  neighbors,  a  young  in;; a 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  stal- 
wart frame,  unshrinking  courage  and  un- 
exceptionable character,  who  had  from 
the  first  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  He  was  afterward  in  the 
service,  and  came  out  of  it  bearing  the 
title  of  Major.  In  his  old  age  he  received 
an  honorable  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment, The  writer  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  during  his  hitter  years,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  from  whom  much 
of  the  information  herein  narrated  was 
received.  When  the  wife  of  Honeyman 
heard  the  name  of  Baird,  her  apprehen- 
sions subsided,  for  she  knew  him  well, 
and  knew  that  no  harm  could  come  to 
Ian-  or  her  children  so  long  as  he  con- 
rolled  affairs.  She  invited  him  to  her. 
He  went.     She  handed  him  a  paper,  and 
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asked  him  to  read  it  aloud  to  those  out- 
side. He  did  so,  after  first  carefully 
looking  it  over  himself.  The  paper  which 
he  read  was  as  follows  : 

"American  Camp,  ) 

"New  Jersey,  Nov.,  a.  d.  1776.  t 

* '  To  the  good  people  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern  : 

"It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  wife  and 
children  of  John  Honeyman,  of  Griggstown, 
the  notorious  Tory,  now  within  the  British 
lines,  and  probably  acting  the  part  of  a  spy 
shall  be  and  hereby  are  protected  from  all  harm 
and  annoyance  from  every  quarter,  until  further 
orders.  But  this  furnishes  no  protection  to 
Honeyman  himself. 

" G-eo.  "Washington, 

"  ComAa-Chkf."- 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  the 
wife  invited  Baird  and  his  associates  to 
make  such  examination  of  the  premises 
as  they  thought  proper,  but  no  one  seem- 
ed anxious  to  proceed  any  further  A 
long  silence  ensued.  The  assemblage 
was  somewhat  confused  and  confounded, 
and  soon  after  gradually  dispersed. 

This  paper  was  not  only  signed  by 
Washington,  but  was  all  written  by  him, 
and  remained  in  the  family  for  many 
years  afterwards.  It  was  seen  and  read 
by  the  children  as  well  as  by  many  others. 
Although  the  fueling  of  the  neighbors, 
toward  the  family  became  quiet,  and 
even  kind,  yet,  toward  the  head  of  it,  it 
in  no  way  abated,  and  there  was  no  time, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  his  life 
would  have  been  safe  had  he  been  taken 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house. 

According  to  the  plan  referred  to,  the 
theatre  of  Honeyman's  action  was  con- 
fined essentially  to  Xcw  Jersey,  with  the 
soil  of  which  he  hod  made  himself  fully 
acquainted,  and  could  only  be  carried  out 
when  the  English  army  was  in  possession 
of  some  part  of  it,  and  when  so  near  to 
Washington  that  lie  was  certain,  if 
arrested,  to  be  carried  before  him. 

Consequently,   when   the  British  had 


been  driven  from  the  Stale,  in  177V,  and 
Washington  had  removed  with  his  army 
from  MomstOWn  to  the  Delaware,  for  the 
defense  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  Rttte 
if  any  opportunity  For  the  spy  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  groat,  drama,  any  farther. 
Nor  did  any  such  opportunity  again 
occur,  so  far  as  is  known,  during  the  war. 
Nor  is  it  now  known  where  Honeyman 
was,  or  what  he  was  doing  all  that  time. 
lie  certainly  did  not  residev  with  his 
family,  for  it  could  Dot  he  known  at  what 
moment,  his  services  might  be  needed, 
and  it  was  not  then  safe  to  raise  the  veil 
Which  Lung  around  his  strange  conduct. 
It  is  believed  he  remained  with  the 
British  forces,  and  probably  maintained 
his  character  and  business  of  butcher  and 
trader  with  them.  It  is  also  probable 
that  he  at  times  saw  or  formed  plans  of 
communicating  with  his  family,  and  fur- 
nished them  the  means  of  subsistence. 
But  when  the  strife  was  ended  and.  peace 
proclaimed,  and  the  great  Chief  himself 
raised  the  mysterious  veil,  then  John 
Honeyman  returned  to  his  home  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  hour.  The  same 
neighbors  who  had  once  surrounded  his 
humble  dwelling  and  sought  his  life, 
again  not  only  surrounded  it,  but  pressed 
vigorously  for  admittance,  not  to  harm, 
but  to  thank  and  bless  and  honor  him, 
and  to  congratulate  and  applaud  his  long 
suffering  but  heroic  wife.  Many  Ameri- 
can officers  came  to  visit  him,  Washing- 
ton himself  being  among  the  first. 

About  ten  years  after  this  time  he 
purchased  a  large  farm  in  the  uorthwesl 
portion  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  bor- 
dering on  the  Lamington  River,  to  which 
he  removed,  and  to  which  lie  afterwards 
added  another  large  farm  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  nearly  as  large.  For  which 
he  soon  paid  by  industry  ami  frugality. 
His  children,  seven  in  number,  all  lived 
to  be  far  advanced  in  life.  Two  sons 
and    five   daughters — all    except    one — 
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married  New  Jersey  men,  or  women, 
and  his  descendants  are  now  scattered 
widely  over  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  AtaoBg  them  are  to  be  found  a 
number  belonging  to  all  the  learned  pro 
fessions.  He  connected  himself  with 
the   Presbyterian   Church  after  he   was 


ninety  years  of  ago,  and  died  when  he 
was  ninety-five  as  a  Christian  only  can 
die.  His  dust  now  reposes  in  the 
Churchyard  at  Lamington,  beside  that 
of  his  true,  faithfuland  loving  wife,  who 
had  descended  to  the  tOUlb  Some  twenty 
years  before  him. 

John   Van    L)*ke. 


OUR     DWELLINGS. 


HALF  of  a  man's  time  is  spent 
in  the  house;  much  more  than 
half  of  a  woman's.  The  location  and 
construction  of  the  dwelling  is  therefore 
of  real  importance. 

A  roaming  savage  may  carry  his  tent 
with  him  ;  a  stationary  savage  may  nestle 
in  the  cleft  rock,  or  burrow  in  the  earth, 
or  daub  and  thatch  a  rude  hut :  they  ask 
only  for  warmth  and  shelter,  and.  they 
get  no  more.  But  with  the  expanding 
nature  comes  the  opening  and  discrimi- 
nating eye.  As  our  needs  multiply,  we 
see  the  master-builders'  better  plans. 
There  is  much  thought  for  our  surround- 
ings in  the  adjustment  existing  between 
our  mind  and  body,  with  their  many 
needs,  and  the  world  allotted  for  our 
home.  The  outlines  of  our  nature  find 
here  corresponding  provisions.  The  es- 
sentials for  rude  health  are  freely  given, 
and  each  effort  to  improve  earns  for  us 
unsuspected  instruments  of  further  pro- 
gress. 

Consider,  too,  the  body,  the  special 
abode  of  each  individual,  shaped  with  so 
much  foresight.  There  is  no  confusion 
in  this  well-fitted  house,  which  receives 
the  infant  and  domiciles  the  man;  it  is 
graduated  nicely  to  its  term  of  service, 
elastic  and  responsive  within  its  limited 
era,  and  drops,  by  collateral  design,  to 
free  its  tenant  when  the  lease  expires. 
Each  faculty  is  furnished  with  its  organ. 


Here  the  restless  soul  elaborates  its 
thoughts — there     each     faithful     nerve 

stretches  its  obedient  chord.  Those  cun- 
ning fingers  are  born  servants  of  this 
imperious  will.  The  strange  organ  of 
digestion  fulfils  its  special  purpose. 
Every  natural  want  manifests  intention. 
There  is  for  every  muscle,  membrane, 
pore  and  cell,  its  separate  use. 

As  is  our  clumsier  house  to  the  sensi- 
tive, agile  body,  surely  in  such  small 
degree  may  be  the  utility  and  adaptation 
of  the  several  parts  to  our  chief  wants 
and  needed  opportunities.  As  is  our 
simple  garden  to  the  superb  planet,  sure- 
ly in  such  little  measure,  may  we  gather 
round  us  adornments  of  turf  and  flower 
and  tree. 

Business  requires  the  factory,  ware- 
house, store  and  crowded  thoroughfare. 
It  claims  its  own  locality.  Compactness 
of  site  eases  business  and  draws  custom. 
All  parties  gain,  even  by  placing  gro- 
ceries side  by  side,  drug  stores  together, 
lawyers  door  to  door,  and  doctors  in  a 
row.  There  is  a  charm  in  uniformity, 
if  this  be  dominated  by  fitness.  Rows 
of  solid  buildings  answer  well  the  purpose 
of  business.  These  are  recognized  as 
fitting,  and  so  command  the  eye's 
approval  more  than  would  diversities  of 
form  and  finish,  which  should  indicate  no 
adaptation  to  the  special  requirements  of 
trade. 


DA  Y-BREAMING. 
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Dwellings,  also,  ask  their  separate 
neighborhood,  accessible,  bat  yet  apart 
from  business.  Mere  space  is  not  without 
its  use.  It  lessens  risk  of  great  confla- 
grations. It  diminishes  danger  of  infec- 
tion and  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

Dwellings  should  be  free  from  incon- 
gruous surroundings.  They  should  stand 
amid  encircling  gardens  in  uniform 
quietude  and  beauty :  friend  readily  ac- 
cessible to  friend,  family  near  to  family, 
yet  each  with  wholesome  intervening 
space.  The  districts  devoted  to  our 
dwellings  might  become  the  oases  of  the 
community.  Home  needs  such  space  for 
privacy,  to  work  and  chat  and  read  and 
write  and  rest,  unseen :  for  a  chance  to 
watch  some  of  the  Creator's  processes, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  habits  and 
songs  of  birds,  suggestive  transforma- 
tions of  ascending  insect  life,  a  glimpse, 
from  good  large  windows,  of  the  evening 
sky,  and  a  possibility  to  see  the  great  sun 
rise  and  set. 

In  interior  arrangement  adaptation 
must  prevail.  The  kitchen  claims  its 
special  place,  convenient  for  its  own 
duties,  with  all  possible  provisions  to 
make  those  duties  easy  and  complete. 
How  many  steps  may  be  reserved  for  out- 
door exercise,  how  much  muscle  econo- 
mized for  other  effort,  by  handy  location 
of  closet,  table,  lire  and  tub,  back  stairs 


and  cellar  door.  The  nursery  should 
command  warmth,  air,  outlook,  opportun- 
ity for  play,  for  story  telling  and  for 
study.  The  library  needs  side-light,  se- 
clusion, yet  a  peep  of  garden  and  a  good 
slice  of  sky.  This  is  the  place  for  study, 
thought  and  inspiration,  and  conversation 
by  just  two.  The  dormitories  want  ven- 
tilation, quiet,  good  positions  and  appli- 
ances for  rest.  The  parlor  should  con- 
template amplitude  and  cheerful  light  for 
conversation,  melody  and  books. 

Parallel  with  utility,  the  idea  of  beauty 
should  be  prominent  in  the  structure  of 
our  homes.  There  is  propriety  here  in 
the  expression  of  any  special  individual- 
ity that  may  distinguish  each  family. 
Even  among  birds,  how  great  a  diversity 
prevails  !  Compare  the  nest  of  the  fish 
hawk,  like  a  bundle  of  fagots  in  the;  fork 
of  some  bare,  storm-scathed,  solitary 
tree,  with  the  light  cradle  of  the  oriole 
swung  from  a  slender  twig  among  the 
innumerable  leaves  of  a  foliage-laden 
elm.  Much  more  does  the  marked  indi- 
viduality of  men  impel  them  to  manifest 
each  his  own  conception  of  the  strength 
or  grace  of  home :  while  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  too  wide  eccentricity  of  taste 
may  well  be  chastened  by  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  .style,  like  the  kindred  tie 
which  binds  us  all. 


C 


S.  C.  Blackwkll. 


D  A  Y  -  D  R  E  A  M  S . 

I  HAD  a  pleasant  dream,  dear  Ned,  to-day. 
I  dreamed  I  saw  the  flashing  sunlight  play 
Upon  the  mountain  lake,  where  you  and  I 
So  often  watched  the  purple-tinted  sky, 

In  days  gone  by. 
I  almost  felt  the  same  old  feelings  roll 
Upon  my  restless  soul ! 


- 
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The  birds  sang  just  as  sweetly  there  to-day  ; 
The  streamlet  skipped  as  gaily  on  its  way  ; 
The  flowers  bloomed  as  brightly,  and  the  breeze 

Sighed  just  as  mournfully  among  the  trees; 

And  just  as  then 
My  lusty  song  went  rolling  through  the  glen, 

And  echoed  bad;  again  ! 

1  saw  each  spot  amid  the  sylvan  shade 
"Where  we  once  lingered  long,  or  swiftly  stray'd. 
I  heard  the  insects  chirp,   the  cow-bells  ring, 
And  saw  the  barking  squirrels  nimbly  spring 

High  in  the  air, 
Or  on  the  swaying  cedar  branches  swing, — 

A  happy,  loving  pair! 

)  traced  each  path  among  the  silent  woods; 
The  mosy  rocks,  the  fitful  sunlight  hoods; 
The  drooping  ferns  along  the  mountain  side ; 
The  surging  mountains  rolling  far  and  wide, 

All  shadow  crowned, — 
The  same  quaint,  ghostly  shadows  glide, 

Like  them,  on  all  around  ! 

The  lake,  as  clear  aCcrystal,  pictures  still 
Upon  its  breast  the  quiet,  pine-clad  hill! 
And  'neath  its  waves  the  darting  fishes  play, 
Or,  motionless,  upon  the  pebbles  lay. 

Naught  changed — but  I ! 
I  wandered  sadly  'mid  those  scenes  to-day 

With  heavy,  tearful  eye ! 


Each  object  there,   dear  Ned.  is  dear  to  me. 
Sweet  mem'ries  cluster  'round  each  rock  and  tree. 
The  echo  of  some  music  we  there  made 
Seems  trembling  still  amid  the  sylvan  shade  ; 

And  voices  ring 
Cheerily  o'er  mountain  top  and  glade, 


That  never  more  will  sing ! 


F.  B.  Copi 
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A  REPLY  TO  "CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


IT  MAY  be  asked  by  a  few  how  it  is 
that,  if   the   Old    Dispensation    of 
God's  government  over  His  creatures  on 
earth  has  been  so  radically  set  aside,  by 
the  New,  the  Ten  Commandments  stand 
as  an   infallible  rule  of  human    conduct 
to-day?     But  the  question  is   easily  an- 
swered.    The  Ten  Commandments  were 
not  themselves  the  civil  laws  which  gov- 
erned the  Hebrew  nation.     They  had  no 
penalties-  affixed,   without  which  a  civil 
law  cannot  be  enforced.     It   was  neces- 
sary  to  make  special  laws,  more  in  de- 
tail,   to    which  penalties  were  annexed, 
before  even  the  spirit  of  the  Command- 
ments   could    be    incorporated    into    the 
jurisprudence    of    the     Hebrew    State. 
Consequently,      these      Commandments 
were  moral  and  not  legal;    binding  the 
heart    and    not    the    outward    conduct. 
They  were   matters   of  Religion,   not  of 
State  obligation.     They  were,   therefore, 
calculated  in  their  very   nature  to  stand 
for  all  time.     To-day  they  are  acquiesced 
.hi  by  the   Christian   world,  both  because 
Christ    commended    them,    and    because, 
they  yet  stand  the  test  of  our  purest  moral 
and  religious  reason.     But  the  civil  laws 
given  to  the  Hebrew  State  we're  not  for 
all  time.     No  one  can  be  found  now  who 
will  declare  them  so.     But  some  single 
out  one  law,  to   wit,  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  say  it  is    binding    forever. 
And  why  ?     Surely  it  cannot  be  possible 
that  God  would  have  us  grope  among  a 
thousand   enactments  to    find    this,    and 
guess  that  it  lias  yet  legal  force,  if  He 
designed   it  to  hind  us !     The  matter   is 
too  important,  the  command  too  weighty 
in  its  results  to  society,  to  the  murderer, 
and  to  the  State  to  have  any  doubt  about 
it.     But  there  is  a  doubt — which   is   the 
least  which  can  be  said.      And  would  Hm 


thus  leave  the  world  in  doubt  on  so  great 
a  question?  Did  God  design  to  estab- 
lish one  civil  law  for  every  country  and 
clime  and  age,  would  we  find  it  only 
among  a  thousand  others,  with  nothing 
to  specially  mark  its  weight?  And 
would  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have 
ignored  it — or,  rather,  not  hinted  at  it, 
except  as  a  law  existing  among  the  Jews  ? 
Is  it  possible  the  Creator  has  undertaken 
to  lay  down  a  law  for  the  universal  State, 
and  then  left  us  in  the  dark,  except  as 
we  find  a  single  verse  or  two  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  variously  interpreted  by 
scholars  and  divines?  Mr.  Mott  may 
believe  this,  but  I  do  not.  It  seems  like 
a  weak  conception  of  the  spirit  with 
which  God  rule*.  It  tends  to  shaken  the 
faith  millions  of  Christians  have  in  a 
char,  distinct  and  unmistakable  revelation 
of  His  will  to  mankind. 

No.  We  must  reject  this  idea  of  the 
Scriptures  now  commanding, capital  pun- 
ishment, or  affixing  any  human  penalty 
whatever  to  any  crime  against  the  State. 
It  is  the  State  alone  which  makes  laws 
and  affixes  penalties  against  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  God  could,  but  He  lias 
not  chosen  to  do  it.  The  State  will  act 
wisely  in  proportion  as  it  bases  its 
statutes  upon  the  moral  laws  of  Cod. 
But  its  own  best  judgment  is  invoked  as 
to  what  those  statutes  shall  be.  The 
moral  law,  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  the 
necessity  of  punishing  him  who  kills  for 
the  preservation  of  society,  are  the  war- 
rants for  some  statute  against  tin?  mur- 
derer. But.  what  statute,  or  how  he  shall 
be  punished,  is  left  with  the  power  which 
makes  the  law  and  enforces  it. 

To  understand  fully  what  laws  for  the 
punishment  oi'  crime  are  best  adapted  in 
a  State  to  reach  the  required  end  of  pro- 
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moting  the  welfare  of  society,  we  must 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  of 
punishment  Mr.  Mott  seems  to  con- 
found the  object  of  punishment  with  the 

right,  of  society  to  punish.     He  says  : 

"One  error  of  the  advocates  of  tlie  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  is,  their  erroneous  views 
of  the  nature  of  punishment.  They  hold  that 
the  only  reason  why  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted is  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
and  to  prevent  crime.  We  admit  that  these 
are  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  deny  that 
they  constitute  the  right  of  society  to  punish. 
The  two  Steps  leading  to  punishment  are,  as 
put  by  God,  'Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law,'  and,  'The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  A  law 
without-  a  penalty  would  be  a  dead  letter.  This 
principle  of  the  Divine  government  God  has 
infused  into  the  human  heart,  in  the  universal 
feeling  of  mankind,  that  the  evil  deer  only  gets 
las  deserts  when  he  is  punished  The  over- 
throw of  the  wicked  man  meets  our  approval, 
because  the  demands  of  justice  are  met.  If  be 
go  imvvhipt,  we  assert  that  he  has  escaped  jus- 
tice. Through  the  soils  of  humanitariuuism 
and  expediency  we  dig,  until  we  strike  this 
rock: — the  criminal  deserves  to  suffer,  because  he 
has  broken  lam.  On  this  rock  we  plant  the 
gallows." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  " objects"  of  punishment  is 
here  waived,  and,  instead,  we  are  told 
that  society  has  a  "right"  to  punish  be- 
cause the  criminal  " deserms"  to  be  pun- 
ished, having  "broken  law."  Are  we 
then  to  understand  that  the  "  objects  "  of 
punishment  are,  primarily,  to  bring  just 
retribution  upon  the  criminal,  and, 
secondarily,  to  reform  him  and  prevent 
crime?  If  so,  then  the  wisest  of  human 
law  books  are  all  in  error.  But  to  leave 
this  inquiry  for  the  moment,  let  me  re- 
quote  a  sentence,  and  remark  upon  it. 
"  The  two  steps  leading  to  punishment 
are,  as  put  by  God,  '  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  knv,'  and,  'The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.'  " 
punishment?     T 


that  he  cannot  mean  human  punishment. 
"Death"  is  the  spiritual  death— not 
death  of  the  hody.  It  cannot  be  sus- 
tained for  a  moment  that  these  two  quo- 
tations from  the  Dible  give  the  State  any 
right  to  punish  a  criminal  by  physical 
death.  Else  every  sin,  as  well  as  every 
legal  crime,  would  bring  upon  the  sinner 
this  penalty.  What  then  have  we,  in  the 
administration  of  human  punishments,  to 
do  with  this  grand  definition  of  Sin,  and 
the  warning  of  its  penalty?  Nothing, 
we  have  only  to  do  with  sin  as  individ- 
uals having  souls  to  save  or  lose.  It 
neither  gives  society  the  right  to  punish 
a  criminal,  nor  throws  any  light  whatever 
on  the  "objects"  of  punishment. 

The  logical  argument,  drawn  from  the 
above  quoted  position  of  Mr.  Mott,  and 
afterward  succinctly  stated  by  him,  is, 
"Capital  punishment  is  perfectly  just" 
But  if  his  ba.se  falls,  that  falls.  Suppose 
"capital  punishment  is  perfectly  just," 
why  should  the  State  inflict  it?  Who 
are  the  jurors  and  courts  who  can  hold  in 
exact  balance  the  scales  of  Justice  in 
any  given  case  of  murder,  and  determine 
what  is  just?  Or  how  can  the  State 
single  out  murder  as  a  crime  to  punish 
which  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  when 
the  punishment  for  all  other  crimes  is 
predicated  upon  another  base  than  perfect 
justice?  One  man  tells  a  lie  in  society. 
Does  it  not  deserve  severe  punishment? 
But  the  State  doesn't  punish  it  at  all. 
It  cannot.  Then  is  the  law  which  is 
silent  as  to  falsehood  "perfectly  just?" 
The  trouble  with  the  argument  of  my 
worthy  friend  seems  to  be  this:  He 
assumes  that  the  State  endeavors  to  pun- 
ish on  the  principle  of  dealing  out 
"perfect  justice;"  when,  instead,  its 
object  is  simply  to  prevent  future  crime, 
Very  well;  but  what  and  the  exact  justice  is  left  to  be  dealt 
Divine  punishment  is      out  to  the  individual,  in  this  world  or  the 


intended,  then  I  agree  with    Mr.  Mott.      next,  by  God   Himself,   in    His   spiritual 
U  human— but  that  writer   knows    well      court,  which  acts  directly  with   each   in- 
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dividual  conscience  and  not  through  the  grades  of   punishments,   suited    to    each 

State  at  all.  particular    crime,   whenever  it   is    at,   all 

I  hold  that,  punishment  by  the  State  practicable.      But  does  this   proposition 

has  but  our  object  in  view,  viz: — tJiepre-  alone  furnish  a  reason   for  taking  human 

vention  of  crime.     Says  Blackstone:  life?     Suppose  petit  larceny  were  pun 

"The  end  or  final  cau^c  of  human  punish-  isbablc  with  imprisonment  for  life,  would 

merits  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expiation  it  bo  right  to  send  a  man,  who  commit  led 

for  the  crime  committed;  for  that  must  be  left  burglary,    to    the    gallows?      This    would 


to  the  just  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being; ; 
but  as  a  precaution  against  future  offences  of 
the  same  kind.  This  is  effected  in  three  ways: 
either  by  the  amendment  of  the  offender  him- 
self; for  which  purpose  all  corporal  punish' 
ments,  fines  and  temporary  exile  or  imprison- 
ment, are  inflicted  :  or,  by  deterring  others  by 
the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the 
like  way,  which  gives  ri>c  to  all  ignominious 
punishments,  and  to  such  execution?  of  justice 
as  are  open  and  public:  or,  lastly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future 


have  to  be  done  to  properly  grade  the 
higher  offense,  according  to  Mr.  Mott. 
But  that  gentleman,  in  assuming  his 
whole  proposition,  assumes  too  much- 
He  assumes — to  revert  to  the  original 
argument — that  burglary  is  now  properly 
punished  by  life-imprison  merit,  and  that 
the  gallows  is  the  next  higher  punish- 
ment to  that.  Yet,  in  point  of  faet,  few 
burglar-  ever  get"  imprisoned  for  life,  or 


mischief;    which  is  effected  by  either  putting  receive  a   higher   sentence   than    twenty 
him  to  death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  years.      In  New  Jersey   he    can    only   re- 
confinement,  slavery,  or  exile."  ^  •        .  r>  *  ».i      i    •.«  i 
'           ■  ceive  ten  years.     Between  the  latter  and 

This  view  has  been  held  by  the  ablest  the  gallows,  the  step  is  very  wide,  I 
writers  on  common  law,  and  upon  moral  should  say  ;  and  it  is  not  a  narrow  one 
law,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  from  ten  years  to  natural  death,  presum 
should  not  be  set  aside  by  the  dicta  of  any  ing  the  burglar  to  live  for  an  average 
one  lesslearned  in  this  particular  field  than  period  of  time.  Then,  again,  the  burglar 
Sir  William  Blackstone  and  his  compeers,  often  gets  his  sentence  commuted,  which* 
Conceding  this  to  be  the  true  object  of  reduces  his  punishment,  Again,  if  the 
punishment,  viz: — the  prevention  of  sim-      idea  be  to  make  punishment   for   murder 

as  severe  as  possible,  brutality  with  a 
life-imprisonment  might  be  substituted 
for  the  gallows  with  effect.  The  ears 
might  be  cut  off,  and  arms  and  back  Hav- 
el each  day,  and  "rubbed  down ''with 
salt  water,  etc..  etc.  The  ingenuity  of 
men  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  (iud 
severe  punishments  in  the  ages  now  gone 
(in  some4  countries  even  to-day),  and  l 
do  not  see  wherein    Uiev    come   short   of 


ilar  offences  in   the  future,  I  would   then 

inquire:      Why  is   it  essential,   to   effect 

this  object,  to  put  the  murderer  to  death? 

I  grant  that  the    State    may  do  it  if  it  is 

essential:  but  is  it?  and  why  is  it?    The 

writer    on    ''Capital  Punishment,"  gives 

but  two  reasons.     They  are  :    1.   Because 

burglary  and  arson  are  now  crimes  which 

maybe  punished   by  life   imprisonment; 

and  murder,   being    a    still    more    grave 

offence,  cannot  be  more  severely  punished      severity  the  most  cruel.      If  this   be   the 

unless    through   the  death    penalty.       2,      aim  of  punishment — to    be    cruel  ;     it   it 

Because,  if  the  murderer  were  imprison-      be  simply  to    make   an    example    to    ill" 

ed,  lie  would  soon    be  pardoned  out.  and      world   whereby    all   persons   may   quake 


be  I'toq  to  murder  again.     I  will  answer 
these  points  separately. 

1.   It  is  very  true   that,   as   there  are 
grades    of    crimes,    so    there    should    be 
FFF 


and  tremble,  then  tire  hardest  of  punish- 
ments may  be  the  best.  But  laue  we 
run  against  another  stubborn  l;ict  which, 
in  this  argument,  1  would  desire  to  press 


! 
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home  most  strongly,  viz  : — that  it  is   n$t 
always  the  most  severe,  punishments  which 
accomplish  the  most  good  to  the.  criminal  or 
society.     I  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  this, 
because   every   intelligent   man    to-day, 
who  has  read  the    history    of  the    world, 
and  much  more  he  who   has   studied   its 
jurisprudence,  knows  it  to  be  true.     The 
code  of  Draco    did    not    accomplish    for 
Greece  what  our  moderate  laws  firmly  en- 
forced  do  for  New  Jersey.     Shim,   nor 
China.,  nor  Madegascar,  ever  has  or  ever 
can  accomplish  the  suppression  of  crime 
and  promote*  the  welfare  of  society  with 
their  cruel   civil  codes,  established  cent- 
uries ago  and  yet  in  full  force.    The  penal- 
ties for  crime  in  these  countries  must  be 
more  lightened  and  enlightened.     Witch- 
craft never  flourished  so  vigorously    as 
when    witches  were  hung  in  •  Massachu- 
setts.     There  is  a  point  in  punishment 
beyond  which  we  may  not   go    without ' 
harm  to  the  criminal  and  to  society.     It 
will  not  do  to  be  cruel  or  revengeful,  even 
to    establish    "grades''    of    punishment. 
"What  our  legislators  and  judges  should 
want  to  establish,    is,   first,   certainty    in 
the  conviction   of  the   criminal;    second, 
certainty  in   the  full  enforcement  of  the 
penalty.     It  is  also  entirely  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  it    is    necessary  to  make  a 
wide  distinction    between   crimes,  which 
are  now  punished  by  imprisonment,  and 
murder,    lesi    murderers    increase.      Mr. 
Met!  may  imagine  that  all  criminals,  be- 
fore the  commission   of  an    offense,  first 
pause  and  meditate  deliberately  upon  the 
exact    probable    consequence    of    their 
crime,  and  then  proceed  or  not  according 
to  their  dread   of  the   particular   punish. 
ment  annexed  to  that  crime.       This  may 
be  true  in    theory,  but   is   seldom   so   in 
fact.     TVhai  they  may  net  is  not  so  great 
a  deterrent  as  what   they    may  escape   is 
an  incentive.     Swift  and    sure  light  pnn- 
nishment    is     threefold    more    effective 
than  slow  arid    uncertain   severe  punish- 


ment.     But  1  take  it  that,  in  the   OMQ  of 
murder,  the  punishment  as  a  deterrent  is 

very  slight,  be  that  punishment  what  it 
may.  It  takes  a  very  wicked  man  to 
murder  in  cold  blood  ;  so  wicked  that  the 
thought  of  either  imprisonment  or  the 
gallows  will  rarely  stop  him  from  his 
crime.  If  a  murder  be  the  result  of  a 
sudden  provocation  or  frenzy,  the  thought 
of  punishment  is  still  less  operative. 
Then  the  sla\  er  does  not  stop  to  think- 
Then  the  gallows  is  veiled  to  his  eyes. 
Foster,  in  Nov/  York,  was  not  haunted 
by  any  visions  of  his  cell  or  scaffold 
when  he  killed  Putnam;  and  no  previous 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  in  that  city 
would  have  made  him  sec  the  result  any 
plainer.  Of  course  this  is  a  theory  which 
would  have  been  best  proven  by  his 
confession  upon  this  point;  and  that  con- 
fession was  clear  enough,  if  it  will  be 
believed. 

2.  The  chances  for  the  unconditional 
pardon  of  a  murderer  have  long  been  too 
great  in  the  United  States.  I  admit. 
But  they  are  not  so  great  as  Mr.  .Mott 
would  have  us  believe.  His  figures, 
taken  from  the  Nation,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  pardons  in  several  of  the 
States,  are  presumably  true,  and  are 
alarming.  But — and  here  is  one  of  the 
points  he  ignores — it  is  not  stated  that  the 
criminals  pardoned  were  murderers.  In- 
deed, they  could  not  have  been  adjudged 
such  by  courts  and  juries,  or  else  they 
would  have  been  hung;  because,  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  which 
States  special  reference  is  made,  tin1  gal- 
lows has  always  been  ready  for  those 
adjudged  guilty  of  murder  in  tin1  first 
degree.  What  were  they  iliun  ?  Crimi- 
nals of  a  lesser  grade,  evidently.  And 
why  would  murderers,  if  doomed  to  im- 
prisonment, instead  of  to  the  scaffold,  by 
a  law  abolishing  the  latter,  have  a 
greater  chance  for  remaining  in  prison  a 
life-time  than  the  criminals  named  in  the 
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statistics  of  the  Nation!  The  reason  is  State  plan  is  good.  And,  under  it,  there 
clear.  No  sensible  Governor,  or  Court  can  be  no  such  statistics  made  up  as  the 
of  Pardons,  would  treat  a  case  of  mali-      Nation  has  made  in  other  States.      Bare 

life-imprisonment  does  not   mean  pardon 


cious  murder  as  they  would  that  of  un- 
premeditated man -slaughter.     Or,  if  they 

did,  then  the  law  which  allows  them  to 
do  it  is  wrong  and  should  be  altered. 
And  this  leads  me  to  another  point  in 
this  matter  of  pardons,  wherein  my 
friend  again  assumes  too  much.  He 
supposes  the  pardoning  power  is  ever  to 
exist  as  now  in  New  York  and  the 
other  States  named;  that  it  is  to  be 
lodged  in  the  Governor,  and  he  is  to  be 
unrestrained  in  its  exercise.  The  fact 
that  it  is  so  now,  and  was  during  the 
period  wherein  the  Nations  statistics 
were  compiled,  is  true.  But  ought  it  to 
remain  so  ?  Ought  any  Governor  to  be 
suffered  to  override  the  verdicts  of  juries 
and  courts,  and  appellate  courts,  and  par- 


m  seven  years.  * 
The  first  paper  on  "Capital   Punish 

ment"  was  devoted  to  answering  the 
objections    against     the     death- penalty. 

Some  were  well  answered,  and  some  not 
so  well;  and  some  objections  were  origi- 
nated by  the  author.  Before  presenting 
the  objections,  the  writer  of  this  would 
make,  he  wishes  to  remark  that,  if  tho 
Scriptural  argument  in  the  affimative 
falls,  and  the  two  other  arguments  of 
Mr.  Mott  just  noticed  are  too  weak  lo 
stand,  that  really  ends  the  question.  ?fo 
Qian  of  feeling  or  judgment  would  ever 
think  of  erecting  the  gallows  without 
some  special  warrant  for  it,  from  God  or 
from  expediency.  Given,  the  right  of 
don  a  man  duly  convicted  of  any  crime  the  Slate  to  punish  as  it  pleases,  and  also 
on  his  own  personal  whim,  or  notion?  the  equal  effectiveness tff  the  gallows,  or 
New  Jersey  has  long  thundered  a  Not  some  other  mode  of  punishment,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  is  taking  up  the  echo,  and  man  who  pioposes  the  gallows  is  a  mon- 
ths other  States  will  follow  soon  :  in  the  ster.  Severe,  needless  punishment  is 
nature  of  things  they  must.  Our  form  positive  cruelty.  If  my  positions,  there 
of  government   and  institutions  are   too      fore,  are  thus  far  at  all  correct,   capital 

punishment  will  need  more  special  justi- 
fication from  some  advocate  o^  it  before 
further  reasons  against  it  can  be  required. 
But  I  waive  a  stand  point  so  passive, 
and  propose  now  to  preset^,  addi- 
tional reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the 
gallows. 


anti-monarchical  to  long  allow  a  continu- 
ance of  this  sort  of  one-man  power.  I 
grant  with  Mr.  Mott  that  imprisonment 
for  life  is  almost  a  myth  while  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  can  pardon  as  he  lists. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  guber- 
natorial prerogative ;  it  is  an  outrage  on 
modern  law ;  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  rush 
a  man  to  the  other  world  because  out- 
laws, as  they  stand,  permit  of  his  receiv- 
ing his  unconditional  freedom  if  he  is  not 
hung.  Remedy  the  law  here,  where  it  is 
wrong, — that  is  the  first  duty.     Our  own 


*The  statistics  of  Now  Jersey  seem  not  to  bo 
accessible;  so  I  caunot  give  them.  But  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  never  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  too  frequent  pardons. 
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~jT)ETRUS  roUWEXUOVKX,  y{ 
„JL  Weymouth,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  was  a  son  o\'  Peter  Wob 
pherste.  and  a  grandson  of  Wolfert  Ger- 
retse,  the  emigrant.  William  and  Ziikt 
CouivenJioren,  of  Monmouth  Countv,  were 
sons  of  William  of  Fiatfouds,  and  grand- 
sons of  AYTtlem  Gerretse.  There  was 
a  William  Ooumnhoveni  of  Three-Mile- 
Run,  ire  1729,  son  of  Garret  Janse,  son 
of  Jan  Gerretse,  son  of  Garrit  Wol- 
phertse,  son  of  WoU'ert  Gerretse,  the 
emigrant. 

The  Griggs  family  of  Monmouth  Co., 
are  probably  descendants  of  John  Griggs, 
of  Gravesend,  who  settled  there  prior  to 
1700. 

Lugster  JoJumnes,  of  the  Raritans,  in 
1721.  may  be  a  descendant  of  Mini le  Jo- 
hannes, who  was  assessed  in  Flatbush,  in 
1675. 

A  ukt  Janse,  who  also  settled  on  the 
Raritans  at  an  early  period,  and  died 
about  17.1G,  was  a  son  o\  Jan  Auekersz, 
of  Flatbush,  who  married.  1st,  July  29th, 
1G7.-J,  Barbara.  Provoost,  and  2nd.  April 
4th,  J.  680,  Eva  Janse.  and  he  was  also  a 
gcundso.%  of  Auke  Janse  Van  Xnys,  the 
emigrant. 

AhiaJi<i)a Lott,  of'Six-Mile-Run,  in  1 7 1  7, 
was  probably  a  sou  of  Peter  Lett,  who 
emigrated  in  1652,  and  settled  in  Flat- 
bush.  His  first,  wife  was  Claesje  Lan- 
gestraet,  Pieter  Lott,  of  Hopewell,  Hun- 
terdon Co.,  who  died  about  1721,  was 
probably  a  son  of  Eugelbcri,  of  Flatbush, 
and  a   grandson   of  Peter,  the-  emigrant. 

Jambua  Leek,  or  Lake}  and  Nichdas 
Lake,  who  Bottled  in  Monmouth  County 
as  earl}'  as  1710,  were  probably  descend 
ants  of  "  Jan  Leak,"  or  Lake,  and  Xeeltje 
Clasen.  who  settled   hi  Gravesend  at  an 


early  period,  .md  had  a  son  Jan  baptized 
in  Flatbush,  April  1 6th,  1666. 

Peter  and  Jan  Le  Faber,  who  were1  on 
the  Raritans  as  early  as  1704,  were-  pro 
bably  descendants  of  Peter  la  Faber,  who 
kept  a  tap-house  in  New  Amsterdam  as 
earlv  as  1653,  and  in  1686  owned  a  farm 
at  the  "Wale  IJoeht,"  Brooklyn. 

Mmdert  Le  Faber,  or  Lefevre,  of  Men- 
mouth  County,  .in  1716,  was  baptized 
April  21st,  1689,  in  Flatbush,  and  m 
sou  of  Isaac  Lefevre,  who  emigrated  in 
1682,  settled  in  Bushwick,  married  1st, 
Jannetje  Boudoriek,  and  2d,  AVvntjo, 
daughter  of  Myndeft  Coerten  of  New' 
Utrecht, 

Isaac  Luqueer,  of  Three-Mile-Run,  in 
1729,  was  a  descendant  of  "Jean  Le. 
queir,"  who  emigrated  in  1  657,  and  settled 
m  Bushwick. 

Auke  Leffertse,  who  married,  1st,  May 
29th,  1703,  Marytie  Ten  Eyck;  2d,  July 
30th,  1735.  Catharine  liegeman,  settled 
in  Monmouth  County  prior  to  1715,  ana 
was  a,  sou  of  Leilerl  Ph.  torso  Yanllaugh- 
wout,  who  emigrated  in  1660,  and  settled 
in  Fluthush. 

Adrian  arid  Qysbert  Lane,  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Raritans  in  1720,  and  Matuis,  or 
Matbuy  Lane,  of  Monmouth  County  as 
early  as  17 16,  may  be  descendants  of 
Matthys  or  Thys  Jaasz  Van  Pelt  Lanen, 
who  with  his  brother  Tunis  JatlSZ  Van 
Pelt  Lanen,  emigrated  in  1GG3,  with  their 
families,  from  the  laud  of  Luyek  (Lcige) 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  in  New 
Utrecht.  Most  of  their  descendants  use 
"  Van  Pelt  "  as  their  surname,  but  a  few 
use  "  Lane.'1  This  Matthys  had  a  son 
Gysbreeht,  or  Gilbert,  hern  in  1652,  who 
married  Jauetje  Adriaeus,  or  Ariens,  and 
resided  in  Xew  Utrecht, 
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Johannes  Lut/ster,  who  settled  prior  to 
1720,  at  Middletown,  Monmouth  County, 

was  bora  March  2  2d,  1(591,  in  Flatbush, 
married  April  10th,  1716,  Lucretia 
Brewer,  died  Jail.  29th.  1756,  was  a  son 
of  Cornelius  Luysterand  Sarah  Catharine 
Nevius,  and  a  grandson  of  Peter  Corne- 
lisz  Luyster,  who  married,  1st,  Aeltje 
Tysen,  and  2d,  Jannetje,  daughter  of  Jan 
Snediker,  and  who  emigrated  in  1656. 
and  resided  at  first  in  Flatlands. 

Derick  and  Aort  Aersen  Middagh,  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ramans  in  1714,  and 
Peter  and  Cornells  Middagk,  of  the  same 
locality,  were  children  of  Jan  Arisen,  of 
Brooklyn  Ferry,- who  was  baptized  Dec. 
24th,  1662  ;  married  1st,  Ariaentje  Blyck, 
daughter  of  Cornelis  Be  Putter  and  widow 
of  Johannus'  Nevius  ;  and  2d.  Jan.  4th 
1690,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Peter  Smit. 
Jan  Arisen,  was  a  son  of  Aert  Anthouize 
Middagh,  who  married  Breckje  Hans 
Bergen,  and  emigrated  from  Heykoop, 
Holland,  in  1661.  and  settled  in  Brooklyn 

There  was  a  Gideon  MerZet,  who,  with 
several  Hugenots,  newly  arrived  emi- 
grants, petitioned  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  1663,  for  lands,  most  of  whom 
settled  hi  Bushwiek;  and  there  was  also 
a  Paulas  2ferlit}  who  married  Lysbetii 
Buywyck,  and  had  a  daughter  Jarmeken, 
baptized  hi  Flat  bush.  May  ISth,  161%. 
Josias  Merlei,  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Pari 
tans  in  1703,  is  probably  a  descendant  of 
the  above  Gideon  or  Paulas. 

Samuel  and  TJieodoriis  2  f on/or  f.  are 
probably  descendants  of  Jan  Monfoort, 
who  had  a  patent  far  laud  at  the  "  Wale 
Bocht."  Brooklyn,  where  he  resided. 
He  married  Gerritse  Pieters  (sup.)  Luy- 
ster. There  was  a  Pieter  Monfoort,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  Jan,  who  also*  resided 
at  the  ■'  Wale  Bocht/'  and  in  the  same 
year  received  a  patent  for  land  in  that 
locality,  from  whom  are  descended  the 
Long  Island   Monforts.      Pieter  and  Jan 


Monfoort  were  in   this   country   as   earlv 
as  1630. 

Roehf  Nevius,  who  married,  May  3d, 
1712,  Catryna  Lucas,  and  Tobia*  .V. .  . 
resided  on  the  Raritans,  or  at  Three- Mile- 
Run  as  early  as  1707.  Peter  Nevius^ 
who  married,  Mar.  13rh,  1707,  A!tje 
Ten  Eyck,  and  Martin  WevAw,  who 
married  Willemtje  Lucas,  Aug,  29th, 
1715,  resided  in  Monmouth  County  as 
early  as  17  IS.  These  persons  were  al| 
children  of  Peter  Nevius,  of  Flatlands 
who  married  June  27th,  1684,  Jannetje 
Roelofs  Schenck,  and  grand-children  of 
Johannes  Xevius,  who  emigrated  from 
Solon,  in  the  Netherlands,  at  am  early 
period,  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
married  Nov.  ISth,  1053,  Ariaentje 
Bleyck,  daughter  of  Cornelis  Be  Potter 
and  Swantje  Jans. 

Jacobus  Ouke,  of  near  New  Brunswick, 
at  an  early  period  ;  also  Jan  and  Isaac 
Ouke,  of  the  same  locality,  were  sons  of 
Jacobus  Auckersz,  and  Maria  or  Mary 
Williams,  of  Flatlands,  who  died  about 
1700,  and  grancl-sons  of  Auke  Janse  Van 
Nuys,  commonly  known  as  Auke  Janse, 
who  emigrated  about  1051  from  Amster- 
dam, was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  residing 
at  times  in  Nov,-  Amsterdam,  Brooklyn, 
Platlands  and  Flatbush,  and  married,  1st. 
Magdalena  Pietorse,  and  2d,  Jan.  2d.  1  07  0, 
Elizabeth  Janse,  widow  of  Jan  Claeseu, 
and  3d,  Gurtie  Gysbrechts,  widow  of  Jan 
Jaobse. 

Loufens  Op  Dyck,  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Raritans  in  1701,  was  a  descendant 
of  Gysbert  Op  Dyck,  who  emigrated 
from  Wesel  at  an  early  period  ;  married 
Sept.  24th,  1013,,  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Catharina  Smit,  of  England:  owned  pro 
perty  in  said  city;  obtained  a  patent  for 
Coney  Island  May  24th,  10 10.  which, 
for  some  informality,  was  declared  void 
in  1002,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
Commissary  at  Fort   Hope   in    the   Con- 
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necticut  River.     Gysbert  had  sons,  Gvs- 
bert,  Luduwyek,  Johannes  and  Jacob. 

Johannes  and  Daniel  Polhemus,  of  the 
vicinity  <>!'  the  Raritans  as  early  as  17  17, 
were  sons  of  Daniel  Polhemus,  of  Flat- 
bush,  who  married  Aug.  18th,  1685, 
Nieftje,  daughterof  Gornelis  Vandeveer, 
and  died  about  1730,  and  grandsons  of 
Johannes  Theodorus  Polbemus,  a  clergy 
man,  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to 
Itmarea,  in  Brazil,  and  from  thence  to 
Long  Island,  where  he  officiated  in  the 
then  R.  IV Churches  of  Kings  County, 
and  where  he  obtained,  Jan.  25th,  1  662,  a 
patent  for  twenty-five  morgens  in  Flat- 
bush  ;   he  died  Jan.  Sth,  1670. 

Theunis  and  William  Post,  sometimes 
written  Pos,  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Rari- 
tans in  1707,  and  Johannes  Post,  of 
Monmouth  County,  wee  probably  sons 
of  William  Post,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  .who  married,  May  14th,  1679, 
Aekje,  daughter  of  Tunis  Covert,  of 
Bedford.  His  name  occurs  on  the  list  of 
those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
1GS7,  as  a  native  of  this  country,  and  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn. 

Jacob  ProhcisGo,  of  North  Branch  in 
17  17,  was  baptized  in  Flatbnsh.  July 
9th,  L682,  and  was  a  son  of  Stuffel  Pro- 
basko,  who  emigrated  in  1 G 5 4  ;  married 
Ida  Strycker,  and  settled  in  Flatbnsh, 

Stuffel  ProbascOj  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Raritans  as  early  as  1733,  was  probably 
a  grandson  of  Stuffel,  the  emigrant. 

Johannes  Poulise^  of  the  Raritans  in 
1720,  was  probably  a  son  of  Dirck 
Paulitz,  who  married,  1st,  Echtje  Tennis 
Coevers,  and  2nd,  Sarah  Jeats  Williams, 
and  a  grandson  of  Paulas  Pireksen,  who 
emigrated  in  1651,  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn. 

Andreas  PanUse,  of  the  same  locality, 
was  probably  a.  son  of  Cornells  Paulitz, 
who  married,  Nov.,  1696,  Jannetje  An- 
dreas, and  had  a  sou  Audrias,  baptized 
Mar.  30th,  1701,  in  Brooklyn. 


Jonathan  Provost^  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Raritans  in  1707,  was  probably  a 
sou  of  David  Provost,  who  emigrated  to 
this   country   prior   to    1639,    and   wl 

wife  was  .Uinigrictta  GHllis,  daughter  of 
Gillis  Jansen  Verbrugge  and  Barbara 
Schut.  -  David  was  a  trader  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  Hj.Vj,  Commissary  of  pro- 
visions in  1640,  Commissary  at  Fort 
Good  Hope  in  1G45,  school  teacher  in 
Now  Amsterdam  in  1 647,  Notary  Public, 
and  one  of  the  "Nine  Men''  in  In.VJ, 
and  Sheriff,  or  Scout  of  Brooklyn  (to 
which  place  he  removed.)  Midwout  and 
Amesfont  in  I G .">  i  and  '6.7,  in  which 
latter  year  lie  was  also  chuk  of  the 
Courts  of  said  localities.  Ho  died  prior 
to  Aug.,  1656.  His  sou  Jonathan  was 
baptized  in  New  Amsterdam,  Mar.  26th, 
1651,  and  married  Dec.  'Jbth.  1070, 
Catharine  \  anderveer,  widow. 

Tunis  Qui':!:,  of  Six-Mile-Run  as  early 
as  1717;  was  probably  a  son  oi'  Dirck 
Teuuisseu  Quick,  of  New  York,  whose 
son  leumswm  baptized  in  that  city  June 
7th,  lb' 73. 

ilendnck  Reyniersen,  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Raritans  as  early  an  17U4,  ib  pro- 
bably a  descendant  of  Gerrit  Ryniors-m 
on  the  assessment  roll  of  ETlatlands  in 
1075. 

lh-ndrick  Meyfce,  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Raritans  in  1751,  was  probably  a 
descendant  o^  Abraham  Riker,  born 
1695,  who  set iled  in  Essex  County,  X. 
J.  This  Abraham  was  a  son  of  John, 
and  a  grandson  of  Abraham  Ryckor,  who 
emigrated  about  1638,  and  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Riker  family  in  this 
country. 

J&cob  Rapclje^  of  the  Raritans  as  earl)' 
as  1710,  was  a  son  of  Jeronimus  Jorise 
Rapalie  and  Anna,  daughter  of  Tennis 
Nyssen  or  Denyse,  and  a  grandson  of 
Joris  Jansen  Rapalie  and  Catalyntjo 
Trieo,  who  emigrated  in  10'Jb',  finally 
settled  at  the  Wale  Bocht,  and  died  about 
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If>fi5.     Jacob  was  bom  Juno  25th,  1670, 

and  married,  1st,  Gertien ;    2nd, 

Sarah  Brinckorhoff. 

Martin  Ryerson  of  New  Brunswick 
about  1736,  is  a  descendant  of  Marten 
Keyersen,  who  emigrated  from  Amster- 
dam in  164G,  with  his  brother  Adriaen 
Keyersen,  arid  married  May  14th,  1663* 
Annetje,  daughter  of  Joris  Jansen 
Bapalio. 

Stoffel  Jansen  Romeyn  emigrated  in 
1G53  from  the  Netherlands,  settled  in 
Gravesend,  where  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  1 6S7  ;  he  married  Mac  1  7th, 
1G7S,  Gertie  Pieters,  daughter  of  Pieter 
AVyckoff. 

Symon  Jansen  Rofwyn,  of  Amsterdam, 
probably  emigrated  with  his  brother  in 
1653,  and  settled  in  Fiathinds,  where  his 
name  appears  on  the  assessment  roll  of 
1675.  \\\  1670  he  purchased  laud  of 
Jan  Lovsdregh,  in  Bergen  County,  N. 
J.,  to  which  he  removed.  He  married 
Jan.  1st,  1671,  Sophia  Jans,  of  Graven- 
hagen,  in  Holland. 

Chics  Jansen  Romeyn  settled  in  Flat- 
lands,  or  Gravesend,  and  married  Styntje 
Alberts,  daughter  of  Albertse  Terhune, 
and  had  three  of  his  children  baptized  in 


Kings  County,  the  hist,  Gerrebrechje,  at 
Flatlands,  Doc.  18th,  1681.     FTc  reraov- 

ed  to  Flackinsack. 

Prom  the  Janson  in  the  names  of 
three  persons  the  inference  is  that  they 
were  brothers,  bobs   of  ;i   Jan    Romeyn, 

and,  from  settling  in  the  same  locality, 
that  they  emigrated  together.  The  date 
of  emigration  is  obtained  from  the  list  of 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  which  Stoffel 
Jansen  is  entered  as  thirty-four  years  in 
this  country.  The  Rev.  Theodore  B. 
Romeyn,  in  his  Historiml  Discourse  :it 
Hackensack,  gives  a  different  accoi 
which  is  probably  obtained  from  tradition, 
(not  always  reliable,)  in  which  he  makes 
Claes  Jansen  Romeyn  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country,  and  the  probable 
ancestor  of  all  the  Romeyns  hereabouts; 
in  which  he  is  clearly  mistaken.  He 
says  that  Claes  Jansen  emigrated  from 
the  tlnited  Provinces  to  Brazil,  South 
America,  between  1650  and  1600,  and 
that  h e  e m  i g rated  t o  X e w  Netherlan ds 
about  1661,  whereas  Stoffel  Jansen,  as 
above  set  forth,  was  here  in  1653. 

Jacobus  Romeyn,  of  Monmouth  County 
as  early  as  1710,  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  above  named  three  brothers. 

Tunis  Gr.  Bergex. 


COL.  HONEYMAN    AND   HIS  AVAR  JOURNAL. 
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/^  AM  PUS  NOVUS.  ('  Stockade/')  Nov.  29th, 
\J  1 863,— Dr.  Brown,  Lieut.  Wells  and  my^K 
intend  pitching  our  tents  together, — i.  e.,  ono 
opening  into  other  from  trout  to  rear.  We  shall 
stockade  and  fix  tor  Winter  quarters.  When 
our  eamp  is  finished  1  think  it  will  surpass  in 
beauty  any  other  caiup  in  the  army.  We  shall 
have  it  photographed.  But  marching  orders 
may  come  to-morrow.  Indeed,  although  inuch 
interested  in  my  household  arrangements  here, 
;itiij.  as  you  know,  I  think  much  of  my  own 
comfort,  I  have  one  eye  at  least  directed  to 
Frederieksburgh,  the  place  where  we  ought  to 


be.  We  are  rendering  our  country  good  ser* 
viee  here,  but  the  held  is  the  place  for  the  man 
Who  feels  himself  a  soldier.  Military  spirit  i- 
born  in  man,  and  the  soldier  who  cuts  his  way 
to  -Faroe  is  the  son  of  Genius.  And  1  believe, 
too.  a  strong  military  taste  is  nn  evidence  of 
courage,  and  that  no  man  possessing  it  will  n<>r 
wish,  when  once  embarked,  to  push  Ids  way 
through;  TTere  is  a  noble  Regiment,  wl 
should  have  been  driiliug  instead  of  working, 
so  that  now  i!  could  be  in  ;''■■>'  advance  Tin  re 
is  fighting  stock  her<  wasting.  But  we  i 
to  uhey  orders — so  let  us  not  complain.    There 
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is  time  enough  yet  for  us  to  be  the  heroes  of 
mauy  a  well-contested  battle.  Thanksgiving 
was  only  observed  here  by  not  working  on  the 
rifle-pits,  and  the  adjournment  of  our  Court- 
martial.  In  th--  afternoon  Col.  B  being  at  Fori. 
De  Russey,  1  was  also  invited  to  witness  the 
races  there.  They  were:  1st,  Eoot-racei  'J ml, 
Wheel-barrow;  3d.  Sack;  4th,  Sweep-stakes 
race,  and  afterwards  a  horse-race  was  added 
to  the  programme. 

Bivouac,  31st  K  J.  Vols.,  Mo. — It  is  Wed- 
nesday night,  Dec.  3d.  The  Regiment  has 
been  marching  ever  since  Sunday,  which  night 
we  marched  all  night.  It  is  a  forced  march. 
Monday  it  was  horrible.  The  heavy  knapsacks 
andloss  of  sleep  wearing  out  more  than  half 
the  Regiment.  Unfortunately,  we  started  scant 
of  rations  and  without,  shelter  tents,  and  so  we 
are  eating  hard  crackers  and  sleeping  like  cattle 
on  the  ground.  However,  we  are  now  gaining 
in  strength  and  doing  well.  There  are  six 
Regiments  in  our  Brigade,  and  there  is  another 
Brigade  following,  destination  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  be  Fredericksburgh.  We  passed 
through  Port  Tobacco  (0.  U.)  tins  noon— a 
miserable,  place  and  Secesh.  All  are  Secesh 
around  us  without  a  doubt-  •  .  .  You 
will  excuse  this  lead-pencil  scrawl,  written  on 
a  tin  plate,  by  the  light  of  the  bivouac  fire. 
The  30th  encamp  near  by.  One  of  our  servants 
having  stolen  a  turkey,  and  another  having 
u  treed  "  a  "  possum,'1 1  am  in  for  a  good  supper. 
Most  of  our  "Tron-Clads"' — as  the  boys  call 
our  hard  tack,  have  bugs  in.  but  you  would  bo 
glad  to  eat  them  without  a  close  examination 
were  you  with  us.  I  breakfasted  on  uncooked 
pork  and  thought  it  quite  a  relish.  Hope  we 
will  soon  arrive  at  Fredericksburgh.  and  give  a 
good  account  of  ourselves  in  the  impending 
conflict.  Never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  1  do 
now,  and  know  our  boys  will  tight  well,  for 
their  powers  of  endurance  have  already  been 
most  severely  tested. 

Steamer    Long   Branch,   Dec   6th,  1863- — 

Our  Regiment  has  just  embarked  from  Aquia 
Creek,  Va.  (where  we  landed  on  the  4th  inst.) 
to  proceed  to  Bell  Fiaine,  a  few  miles  below,  to 
do  picket  and  fatigue  duty.  We  are  in  a.  fair 
way  to  come  out  all  right,  but  have  suffered 
terribly  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  which 
has  been  verv  <e\^re.  and  from  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions. As  officers  fare  the  same  here  as  the 
men.  I  am  well  calculated  to  judge.  It  is  a 
great  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  1  am  able 
to  undergo  all  this  trying  experience.     Sleeping 


in  the  mud  last  Right,  in  the  midst  of  a  srorrn, 
r  found  my  overcoat  frozen  fast  this  morning. 
Troops  are  crossing  the  River  to  Aquia  Ct 
very  fast.  We  wore  ••u.-n,u>>-  to  Frederioksburgh 
when  the  order  came  toetabark  for  Belle  Plalne. 
Being  ordered  to  secure  transportation  for  my 
Regiment,  and  being  unable  to  travel 

way  for  the   laek  of  roads,   I    set    out    on    foot 

about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  down  the  Railroad  to  the 

Landing.     Such  a,  curious  country   you    n 
saw.       What,    few  buildings    there    were    Om  B 
have  been  burned  or  shelled.     There   were  re- 
mains of  .Rebel  batteries,  wasted  fields,  torn  up 
Railroad  tracks,  piles  of  bale  ,  barrels,  caanoo, 

etc.  It  is  here  Burusido's  supplies  land.  It  fs 
a  disappointment  in  not  being  shoved  ahead 
towards  Richmond  perhaps,  yet  ir  is  understood 
we  shall  hold  an  important  position,  and  one  of 

trust,,  whither  we  are  going.  I'm  in  for  a  fight 
anyhow.  I  started  for  that  purpose,  and  don't 
wish  to  return  without  it.  The  chances,  how- 
ever, I  am  happy   to  state,  are   yet   good. 


Rebel   Barracks   Camp,  .".1st  X.  J.  Vols., 
near  Belle  Plains,  Va.,  Dec.  9'//,  1302.-- -Let 
me  give  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  movements  Bince 
leaving  Gamp  Warren.     Started  Sunday.  9.   F. 
M..  with  orders  to  report  at  Fort  Carroll,  v. I 
we  arrived  at  1.  A.  M.  Monday,  as  it  commenced 
to  rain.     Whilst  stretched  upon   the  ground  for 
a  two  hours'  nap.  we  were  joined  by  the  28t h, 
30th  and  other  Regiments.     At   6   o'clock   we 
set  out  upon  a  wearisome  march   through  the 
rain  and  mud.     Long  before  night  the  Brigade 
(commanded  by  Col.  Bossert)  straggle. 1  along  in 
disorder,     completely   worried     out.        Night, 
bivouacked  in  a  field  near   Piscataqua,  a   most 
singular  looking,  dilapidated,  old   town.     Tues- 
day,  marched  veil.     At   night    bivouacked    in 
the  woods,  our  only  shelter  being  that  of  the 
trees.     Thursday,    lost    the   road,  and   after   a 
long  march   reached  Liverpool  Landing,  on  the 
Fotomac,  where  we  halted  a   few  hours,  delay- 
ed by  the   scant  accommodations  for  crossing. 
Arrived  at  Acquis  Creek  at  midnight.    The  Regi- 
ment being  separated  in  crossing,  and  being  my- 
self in  charge  of  the  rear,  I  had  an  enormous 
dea'  of  trouble  in  disembarking  my  men  and 
rinding  my  Regiment,  which    was  oneamped  in 
a  miserably  vet  ami  marshy  place.      Friday.  A. 
M..  it  commenced    raining.     The  Colonel  moved 
camp  into  a  mud-hole   near  by.     Cold,  rain  and 
snow:    men  suffering  extremely.      Even 
was  completely  wet   through  to  the  skin,  and 
there  were  no  tires    to   dry    by    as    the    wood 
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wouldn't  burn  long.     Cook  and   I   managed  to 

get  a  tent  pitched,  and,  having  Lad  no  Bleep  the 
night  before,  I  was  loth  to  leave  even  so  com- 
fortless a  bed  as  my  Soaking  blankets.  At 
midnight  the  order  came  for  me  to  proceed  to 
the  Landing  aud  secure  transportation  for  the 
Regiment  to  BeHe  Plains.  Bivouacked  Saturday 
night  on  a  bleak  hill,  there  not  being  a  tent  in 
the  whole  Regiment,  and  the  wood  all  covered 
with  snow.     To  sleep  is  to  freeze. 

Sunday.  A.  M. — Lieut.  Col.  Molt  is  sick. 
The  exposure  is  too  much  for  him.  A  man 
from  the  cavalry  picket-post,  near  by,  h*s  been 
frozen  to  death,  and  no  wonder.  Staid  one 
more  night  at  this  place,  which  seemed  like  a 
punishment  to  us  for  having  presumed  to  live 
so  comfortably  at  Camp  "Warren.  Monday 
morning  we  marched  one  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  rear  of  some  Rebel  batteries  on  the  extreme 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  are  now  occu- 
pying the  log  huts  built  for  W inter  quarters  by 
the  Rebs.  The  Colonel  thinks  we  are  in  a  da  nger- 
0113  position,  but  then  we  are  comfortable,  to  be 
which  the  soldier  wiJi  risk  much.  The  Regi- 
ment is  now  m  pretty  good  physical  condition. 
It  is  10  o'clock  at  night"  anal  the  fire  burns 
pleasantly  in  the  clay-plastered  fire-place.  Our 
camp  is  in  wings — the  left  (six  Companies,  of 
wli'ch  my  quarters  are  the  head)  is  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  right,  the  road  con- 
necting the  camps  circling  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
or  more.  I  have  just  returned  from  Head- 
Quarters,  with  orders  to  bo  prepared  for  an 
attack  to-night.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  our  Quartermaster,  with  eight  men,  are 
intercepted  and  taken  prisoners,  on  their  way 
to  us  from  the  River.  One  of  our  guards  in  the 
woods,  not  far  from  camp,  reports  'oeiug  fired 
at  twice  this  morning.  The  wildest  rumors 
are  circulating  among  the  officers  and  others  at 
the  Colonel's  quarters,  about  the  llebs.  starving 
our  Quartermaster  at  a  house  some  two  miles 
off,  where  they  have  him  confined.  I  don't 
believe  it,  though  some  are  seriously  alarmed. 
By  the  Colonel's  order  I  have  a  Company  of 
men  underarms  within  call  all  night,  and  so  I 
feel  safe  enough.  With  my  revolvers  lyiug  on 
the  table  before  me,  potatoes  roasting  in  the 
fire,  a  goodly  sheet  of  paper,  and  danger  enough 
ahead  to  spice  life  agreeably,  why  should  I  not 
enjoy  life?  The  resedc  of  my  foraging,  to-day 
was  some  corn-meal  and  a  gridiron.  (The  Iteb. 
acknowledged  he  had  two  gridirons;  so  I  took 
one  because  my  family  was  larger  than  his.) 
With  my  own  hands  1   prepared   the  corn-cake 


for  supper,  fearing  to  trust  our  BiuaU  raes 
of  meal  in  the  hands  of  our  omnivorous  sor 
vants.     AJter  eating  iron-clad    a   week,  corn* 
cake  and   baeon  are  highly  appreciated. 

Our  camp  was  selected  lo  the  enemy, 
with  a  view  to  the  easy  Bupport  of  the  bat- 
teries blockading  the  Pototuao.     Ihougb  high, 

it   is  so  surrounded   with    I  -    be    '.veil 

concealed  front  the  observation  of  vessels.  Thi 
Rebels  called  it  Camp  Potomac.  A  tall  gallows 
stands  prominent  in  front  of  Head-Quarters, 
where  Union  nam  have  no  doubt  Buffered. 
The  country  round  about  is  wejl  wooded,  very 
hilly,  and  abounding  iu  game.  Wild  turkies 
and  grey-baeks  especially  abound,  having  en- 
countered a  bird  of  the  latter  specie-  myself, 
squinting  at  me  over  a  rule.  One  of  our  Captains 
(jl)  meeting  a  Rebel  scout  in  the  woods  recently, 
found  him  an  exceedingly  troublesome  acquaint- 
ance of  whom  to  get  rid  After  a  gentlemanly 
interchange  of  views  upon  the  war,  the  u  . 
etc.,  rifle  practice  was  alluded  to,  and  since 
both  claimed  to  be  experts,  both  so  respected 
each  other  as  to  mutually  agree  to  retire  from 
each  other's  society  without  looking  back  !  1 
have  laid  a  plan  to  capture  a  scout,  who  spent 
part  of  last  night  within  half  a  mile  of  our 
quarters.  One  c^  my  fellow  officers  to-night 
finds  quarters  in  the  centre  of  our  wing;  one 
expects  to  sit  up  all  night,  ami  the  other  is  pre- 
'paring  a  bod  for  us  to  sleep  on.  ... 

Belle  Pl.uxe,  Va..  Dee.  13tk,  1SG2. — Tr  is  a 
lovely  day,  too  beautiful  by  far  for  the  unnat- 
ural strife  raging  so  near  us.  Since  0  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  cannonading  has  been  terrific,  and 
sounds  like  continuous  thunder.  Many  a  | 
fellow  will  bite  the  dust;  many  now  have  said 
their  last  prayer,  or  uttered  their  last  Oath.  T 
was  at  Fredericksbnrgh  yesterday,  occupying 
a  most  perilous  position  for  a  short  time,  my 
head  scarcely  feeling  safe  yet.  The  Rappahan- 
nock is  very  narrow — a  stone's  throw  across, 
and  with  moderately  high  bluffs  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  banks  proper.  On  tins  side  a 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  River  opposite  the  city, 
the  bluff  rising  gradually  from  the  road,  though 
too  steel)  to  be  safe  riding  up  or  down.  Wo 
have  batteries  mounted  on  this  bluflf,  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  city.  The 
enemy  ocewptes  a  strong  position  on  the  wooded 
hills  back  of  gredericksburgh,  his  batteries 
being  well  conceded  from  ricw,  and  extending 
for  miles  up  arid  jiown  the  river.  Gen,  Bum- 
side's  Head-Quarters— a  due  Gothic  dwelling,  a 
mile  back  from   the  river— comma  ads  a  good 
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view  of  the  city.  Yesterday  morning  I  set  out 
for  the  baUle-ground,  accompanied  by  Surgeon 
Cook  and  Capt.  W.  D.  II. ;  distance  by  road 
variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  nine  miles. 
The  mud  is  very  deep,  and  when  corduroyed  is 
not  the  best  of  footing  for  saddle  horses.  Dead 
horses  and  mules  are  strewn  along  at  close  in- 
tervals, and  everything  you  see  wears  a  dis- 
gusting aspect.  My  grey  marc— -I  call  her 
"Pet"— is  getting  rather  tame,  as  these  roads 
will  tame  anything;  but  her  spirit  would  not 
allow  any  trilling,  so  I  had  two  or  three  races, 
and  she  runs  beautifully.  Upon  arriving  near 
the  city,  the  smoke  and  fog  prevented  us  from 
seeing  anything;  so  without  consulting  my 
companions,  who  were  blind!}'  following  me 
without  knowing  they  were  already  fully  in 
range.  I  determined  on  entering  the  town  itself 
if  possible.  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  signal 
officer,  with  whom  I  was  riding  in  ad- 
vance of  m\  companions,  who  explained  the 
positions  of  both  forces,  and  upon  whom  I  pre- 
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the  struggle  of  Thursday.  The 
were  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  twenty  reached 
across.  They  were  well  planked  and  made  a 
firm  bridge.  Here  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
city.  A  number  of  troops  had  crossed,  and  the 
crack  of  the  ririe,  the  smoking  ruin,  the  music 
of  the  bands  and  the  array  of  horse  and  foot 
extending  along  the  bank*-  for  miles,  was  a 
splendid  thing  to  hear  and  see.  which  many 
more  than  1  will  never,  never  forget.  A  Bri- 
gade was  just  essaving  to  cross  the  bridge,  a 
band  was  playing  and  I  was  enj<\ 
hilarating  music  and  the  novo!  s 
awaiting  pur  opportunity  to  cros 
Rebel  batte'-ies  opened  on  us.  Th 
and  my  first  shell,  hissing,  screa 
fiend,  lodged  hi  the  b.mk  not  mo 
feet  from  us.  Another  and  anothe 
quick  succession  and  direct  rang 
batteries  opened  in  return.  It  wa 
time.  I  assure  you.  Bombs  bursting  over  the 
city  and  all  around,  shaking  the  very  ground. 
It  lasted  perhaps  an  hour,  followed  by  ominous 
silence,  only  broken  tin's  morning  by  the  peal  of 
death  which  is  thundering  in  our  ears  a  contin- 
ual roar.  A  battle  is  the  grandest  of  all  earthly 
things.  What  would  I  not  give  now  to  be 
where  I  could  see  the  strife!  A  munbar  of  our 
officers  have  been  there  since  the  battle  com- 
menced, but  have  not  been  close  enough  to  see 
much,  owing  to  the  smoke  and  tog  perhaps. 
We  can  see  a  balloon   hovering  near   the  com- 
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batants,  and  can  hear  the  rattle  "f  musketry  at 
any  interval  of  the  cannonading,  which  i* 
almost  COQtinilOU8.      How  caii  I  wait  to  hear  (he 

result  of  this  contest  1     li  Beemed  to  my  ; 
judgment  yesterday  that  men  without  nun 

would  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  dislodge  the 
enemy.     Their  batteries  commanded  the  I 

as  well  as  ours,  and  we  certainly  cann 
it.    Twenty  were  killed  out  of  one  Company 
alone  yesterday,  by  the  Rebs.  concealed  in   I 
town,  and  no  doubt,  hundreds  of   our   brave 

boys  were  killed  who  will  not  be  missed  until 
aftesr  the  battle.  The  loss  of  life  to-day  will  be 
immense,  and  if  the  Rebs.  do  not  yield  to-ni 
to-morrow  wdl  witness  another  scene  of  dread- 
ful carnage.  I  shall  go  to-morrow  and  see  all 
any  one  man  can.  I  hear  the  30th  were  order- 
ed there  this  morning.  Perhaps  we  may  ail  go 
to-morrow.  I  am  not  at  ah  desirous  of  having 
our  Regiment  badly  cut  up,  nor  is  my  own  per- 
sonal safety  a  matter  of  light  consideration  to 
me,  yet  it  would  be  a  sat- is  faction,  1  couU^<,  to 
take  part  in  this  battle.  1  cannot  speak  for  my 
associates — would  to  Heaven  I  could  for  some 
of  them  ! — but  as  for  myself,  my  blood  is  up, 
and  I  am  willing  to  risk  everything  for  the  sake 
of  whipping  the  Rebels.  In  fact,  I  can  sea 
ly  think  of  anything  else  than  this  battle. 
Since  my  adventure  of  yesterday,  foolishly  re- 
ported by  some  who  saw  me,  the  Colonel  seems 
very  unwilling  to  have  me  go  there  again.  He 
is  very  well  satisfied  to  remain  here  with  his 
Regiment,  having"  no  spunk  at  all. 
Let  me  change  the  subject  lest  1  weary  you.  for 
I  begin  to  grow  personal.  I  have  charge  of  the 
picket  and  guards.  Everybody  around  us  from 
children  up  arc  Secesh.  Expect  to  trap  a  scout 
to-night  who  bus  recently  I  een  prying  aroun 
Men  who  acknowledge  having  been  in  the  Rebel 
army,  and  women  whose  husbands  art.;  there, 
are  begging  for  guards  for  the  protection  of 
their  property.  Two  men  1  have  given  guards, 
but  they  are  guards  of  surveillance,  who  keep 
them  under  strict  watch  and  report  all  their 
movements.  I  have  a  Rebel  canteen,  chair 
griddle  and  spoon  in  my  possession,  and  some 
very  tine  minerals,  fossils,  petrifactions,  &c. 
This  would  be  a  beautiful  country,  had  not  the 
blight  of  Slavery  so  long  desolated  it.  The 
scenery  along  the-  Pot  ntiuc  is  gr.md.  X-  v> 
Germantown  boys  arc;  ah  doing  well,  but  1  can- 
not get  to  see  much  of  them  any  more  in  con- 
sequencoof  the  two  wings  of  our  camp  being 
separated  quite  a  distance,  and  my  post  beiug 
the  left.         .         .         .         We  haven't  had  a 
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Sabbath  in  the  Regiment  in  a  long  time,  but  of 
course  we  did  not  expect  to  keep  it  with  tho 
due  observance  we  were  accustomed  to  at  home. 
I   long   to  spend  u  quiet  Sabbutk.      My  usual 

health. 

Bellis  Pwjxe,  Va..  Saturday,  Dec.  207A,  1802' 
— It  is  extremely  cold,  everything  being  frozen 
up  tight,  except  our  hard  tack,  which  is  entirely 

too  dry  to  freeze  or  thaw.     Five  is  the  uumber 

of  our  mess :.  Lieut.  Colonel,  Major,  Quarter- 
master, and  the  two  Assistant  Surgeons.  We 
occupy  a  log  house,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  capacious  log  chimney.  There  is  DO 
window  nor  door  to  the  habitation,  a  hole  an- 
swering every  purpose.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
want  of  light,  as  ic  comes  down  through  the 
chimney  -and  roof,  between  almost  every  log 
and  from  every  direction.  Having  placed  some 
boards  an  the  beam.-,  over  head,  we  now  enjoy 
thedhxury  of  sleeping  upstairs. 
The  scenery  here  is  magnificent.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  twenty  feet  square  of  level 
ground  within  three  miles,  tiie  Plaine  itself  ex- 


are  piled 


every  cou- 


cepted.  The  nil 
ceivable  shape.  The  growth  of  wood  chiefly 
is  pine  The  land  is  generally  poor,  although 
marl  in  quantity  may  be  had  for  the  digging. 
Inhabitants  are  very  poor  and  ignorant.  I  have 
collected  some  rare  petrifactions  and  mineral 
curiosities.  On  my  return  I  stopped  to  rest  at 
a  house  about  two  miles  from  camp,  whore  I 
found  a  poor,  decrepit,  dropsical  old  negro 
woman,  who  had  been  left  on  her  bed  to  die  by 
her  master,  who  had  sold  his  other  slaves,  and 
left  her  without  provision  or  medicine  when  he 
joined    the    Rebel   army.      She    had   survived 


through  the  charity  <>f  a    poor    I  i   had 

avoided  conueription  b>  ooncealin 

The   troops  iu  the    Held    a: 
much,  owing  to   the  oxtremeljf  cold    weather. 

A  few  cases  of  fn  ezii  -  I.      h    ir 

soldiers,  so  often   treated   incon 
un-ratei'uUy,  s..  cheerful  iradcr  hardships  and 
trials,  the  yre.it.--'.  men  e.m  oudur< ,  ea  i  I 
forgel  to  remember  you  kindly?     Can  oh 
too  much  every  day  for  his  comfort   .. 
every  day  to  preserve   the  comfort  of  o;! 
Uow  nobly  fought  oar  men  at  Predericksburgh, 
and  how  firm]}  they  plauted  tl.  h  El  a  the 

pontoons  as  they  tiled   past  on   their   way    I  • 
storm  those  batteries  already  bis 
fiance  at  them.     [  can  never  forget  that  • 
or  cease  to  love  the  private. 

Capt.  Slater  called  yesterday.     He  h 
leg  in  the  last  action.     Tt  has  been  bo  cold 
ly  that  wo  eat,  think,  write  and  sleep  with 
overcoats  on.  freezing  on  the  one    side  whilst 
we  warm  the  other   by  tho   fire.      Having    i  . 
aged  to  get  some  flour,  we  are  now  living  good 
on    short-cake    and  molasses.      We 
servants  to  take   care    of  ourselves    and    s 
horses,   and   if  we    had   five   more    wc    would 
doubtless    do    all   the    work   ourselves.      The 
whole  Regiment  is  almost  as  easily  managed  as 
the  Colored  Brigade,     They  seem    to  obey  ah 
the  direct  orders  we  give   them,  but  when  they 
are  most  wanted  they  are  not  to  be  found.     Den 
— Who  waits  upon  us  at  table — affords   us   any 
amount  of  fun,  owing  to  the  singular  c 
of  veneration  for  shoulder    straps,    cowardice. 
self-esteem  and  ignorance,  which  goes  to  i 
no  the  poor  fellow's  character. 

V.   D. 
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ALBERT  VAN  VOORHEES,  a  his  son-in-law,  now  resides.  The  Albert 
son  of  Kocrt,  or  Coert,  and  grand-  first  named  was  born  Aug.  1st.  17  Id. 
son  of  Albert  Koerten.  of  New  Utrecht 
and  Gravosend,  Long  Island,  came  to 
Sourland  (now  Harlingen)  about  1740, 
and  settled  upon  lands,  purchased  pj  his 
father  in  172G  of  Jacob  Van  Dyke,  of 
Kings  County,  N".  Y.  This  was  tho 
homestead  on  which  the  late  Albert  P. 
Vporhees  died,  and  where  John  Everett, 


His  wife,  Katrinn  Deremer,  was  born 
Aug.  28th,  1716.  They  were  married 
Nov.  2*2nd,  17M7.     Their  first  child  died 

in  infancy.  The  second,  Anaetje,  was 
born  Sept.  4th,  17  11,  married  [saac  Van 
Brunt,  of  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  and  died 
Feb.  15th,  1820.  The  third,  Isaac,  was 
born    July    20th,  17  11,   and    died    June 
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30th,  IS  14,  in  Roycefield,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Isaac  V"oor- 
hees.  The  fourth,  Anne,  was  horn  Dec. 
10th,  IMG,  married  Peter  Yredenburgh, 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  died  Sept.  24th, 
1S!0>.  The  fifth,  Ooert,  was  born  ISareh 
15th,  1749.  The  sixth,  Albert,  was  born 
April  9th,  1753.  The  seventh.  Peter,  was 
born  Feb.  12th,  1750.  Albert's  wife, 
Katrina,  died  April  1st,  1775.  He  after- 
ward married  Nelly  Van  Nostrnnd,  and 
died  Sept.  26th,  1  784. 

Peter  Yoorhees,  the  seventh  child 
above  named,  afterward  inherited  the 
homestead,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  "Peter  at  the  Brook."  He 
married  Maria,  daughter  of  Pern  Ditmars, 
of  Millstone,  Feb.  12th,  1779,  and  died 
June  21st,    1S12.     They  had  four    chil- 


Xew  York.  John  married  Janette  Ker- 
slam- in  1730.     In  175  i   he  purchased  a 

tract  of  2011  acres  on  the  north  branch 
of  Beden's  Brook,  in  Montgomery  Town- 
ship, Somerset  County,  of  Abram  Horn, 

a    merchant    of     Now     Vo.k     for    £806. 
This  is  now  the  residence  of  Gapt.  John 
A.,    who    is    a    descendant,    and    wh 
dwelling  house,  the  frame  of  which  is  of 
white  oak  timber,  is  doubtless  the  lar 
/<?/-/>4-house  in  the  County.  - 

John  Van  Voorhees  had  five  children: 
1.  John  C,  born  Dec,  1731,  married 
Margaret  Van  Zandt,  and  had  children: 
John,  Mary,  Margaret,  Nicholas,  Abram, 
Lucretia,  Jeremiah  and  Jane.  2.  Okey, 
born  about  1733.  married,  1st,  Maria 
Kershow.  2nd.  Alema  Kershow,  and 
had   two  children,  Peter  and  David.     3. 


dren:     Albert  P.,  born  June  30th,  1780,      Jacob,    born    Jan.    2nd,     173G,     married 


who  married  Helena  Longstreet,  and 
died  Man  12th,  1861;  Catherine,  who 
married  Reynier  Staats  Mar.  3d,  1M6; 
Lena,  born  Feb.  18th,  1788,  who  married 
Samuel  Garretson  Nov.  28th,  1799;  and 
Maria,  born  Aug.  25th,  1794,  who  mar- 
ried Gapt.  John  M.  Wyekoff,  of  Royce- 
field, Oct.  31st,  1810.  "Sheriff"  Peter  1 
A.  Voorhees,  of  Pleasant  Plains,  is  the 
oldest  son  of  Albert  P.  above  named. 
He  married  Maria  Suydam,  of  Six-Mile- 
■Run.  His  farm  is  the  one  on  which  the 
first  Suydam  who  came  from  Long  Island 
settled,  (Ryke  Suydam,)  and  has  remain- 
ed in  that  family  ever  since. 

The  great  ancestor  of  that  part  of  the 
Voorhees  family  to  which  Gapt.  John  A. 
Voorhees,  of  Blawenburgh  belongs,  was 
Abram  Stevens  Van  Voorhees,  a  son  of 
Stephen  Courten,  the  emigrant.  His 
wife  was  Alche  Stryker.  Hither  his  sou, 
or  grandson  John,  came  from  Flat. bush, 
L.  1.,  and  settled,  in  1738,  on  a  tract  of 
31")  acres,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Princeton.  It  was  purchased  from 
Nicholas  Lake.  \)(  New  Brunswick,  for 
£-12   current  money  of  the  Province  of 


Mary  Wilson  and  had  three  children, 
Jacob,  Jane  and  Abram.  4.  Jeremiah, 
born  Oct.,  1738.  5.  Abram,  born  May 
19th,  1753,  married,  1st,  Leah  Voorhees, 

May,    1792,   and    2nd,  - — — , 

Oct.,  1805.  He  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  homestead.  Gapt.  John  A.  Voor- 
lees  is  a  sou  of  Abram.  He  was  born 
May  9th,  1793  and  married  Elizabeth 
Skiliman,  Dec.  lOih,  1821*  Sarah 
Voorhees,  w\\o  was  horn  June  16th, 
1797,  and  married  William  W.  Perrine, 
M.  P.,  now  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  last  mimed  Abram  Voorhees. | 
There  was  another  child,  Jennie,  who 
died  young. 

Abram  Van  Voorhees,   sou  of   Lucas 


*  Their  children  were:  Abram,  fcfenry  S., 
Peter,  Sarah,  John  J.,  William  and  David  (li- 
the latter  now  conducting  the  homestead  farm. 

f  Their  children  were:  Jane  La  Hue,  wile  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Mesick,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Church,  of  Soraerrille,  Mar- 
garetta  <\.  wife  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Alison,  the 
accomplished  and  eulcient  jurist,  who  presides 
over  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mary  A.  P.,  who  died  your.-. 
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Stevens,  and  grandson  of  Stephen  Cour- 
ten,  the  emigrant,  purchased,  Dec.  8th, 
1724,  the  one-Half  of  300  acres  of  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Millstone  River, 
"bounded  north  by  G-erardus  Beok-inan's 
land,  east  by  the  Millstone  River,  smith 
by  Henry  liar  risen,  and  west  by  Ger- 
shom  Wiggin's  land.1'  He  never  settled 
upon  it,  and  it  is  not  known  who  did- 
Abram  settled,  lived  and  died  where 
John  J.  Voorhees,  of  South  Middlebush? 
resides.  This  farm  contained  800  acres, 
and  was  purchased  March  4th,  1720.  of 
Jaques  Cortleyou,  of  New  Utrecht,  L. 
I,  for  £475.  Tradition  states  that 
Jaques  obtained  it  as  a  compensation  for 
surveying  and  dividing  the  Harrison 
tract  of  10,000  acres  into  sixteen  parts. 
The  farm,  when  purchased  by  Abram, 
was  bounded  northeast  by  Stoffel  Van 
A.rsdalen's  land,  northwest  by  the  Mill- 
stone River,  southwest  by  Henry  Van 
Liew's  land,  and  southeast  by  John 
Vliet's.  In  1731  a  deed  of  release  was 
given  by  H  end  rick  Van  Liew,  of  Staten 
Island,  to  Abram  Voorhees  for  the  same 
property,  then  described  as  "  descending 
of  and  from  their  father-in  law,  Jaques 
Cortlejvou,  deceased."  They  were  thus 
Jaques'  sons-in-law.  But  the  question 
arises,  If  Abram  purchased  the  land  and 
had  a  sufficient  deed  for  it,  why  was  he 
not  sole  owner,  and  why  should  Van 
Liew  *  release  ?  Abram  married  Neltje 
Cortelyou.  Their  children  were:  Jaques, 
Maria,  Lucas,* Nelly,  Catalinaand  Gertie, 
or  Garty.  Ol'  this  Jaques,  whom  I  shall 
call  Jaques  first,  I  shall  say  more 
presently. 

Jaques    second,  son    of  Jaques    first, 


*IIo  seems  to  have  afterward  removed  to 
MifJUlebu.^1),  and  was  the  owner  of  several 
himdred  aere.s  of  land  extending  from  some 
distance  south  of  the  Smith  Mittdlebiish  school- 
iUonse  to  the  line  between  Jeremiah  Voorhees 
and  Samuel  Drew  (who  now  lives  en  the  Van 
Liew  homestead.) 


married  Dinah  Stryker  Mar.  1  Ivh.  1768 
Their  children  were:  John,  born  A.ug. 
23d,  1790;  Jaquei,  bora  May  27th, 
1792,  married  Ana  Van  Liew,  and  -li.-d 
Sept.  21stj  lsihs;  A 1. ram,  born  Nov. 
20th,  170.".,  am!  married  Ma  Van  Im  i 
Peter,  'do; a  Sept.  1 2th,  1796;  Cornelia, 
born  .March  3d,  1800,  and  married  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  of  Utica,  N.  ST.;  Ellen,  born 
Feb.  4th,  1803,  and  married  Lewis 
Hardenburg,  of  Now  Bruuswick.  This 
Jaques  was  the  first  in  this  section  to 
sow  and  raise  clover  seed.  In  1800  la- 
sold  twelve  bushels  to  twenty  different 
persons  for  $12  per  bushel. 

Jaques  third,  son  of  Jaques  second, 
had  children:  Jaques,  Matilda,  who  mar- 
ried  John  DeMott,  and  lives  at  Middle- 
hush;  Frederick  V.  L..  who  married 
Eliza.  Bookman ;  Abram,  who  married 
Sarah  Ann  13 uenson  ;  and  John. 

Jaques  first  was  born  with  a  crooked 
foot,  and,  being  unable  to  walk,  traveled 
about  over  the  country,  or  his  farm,  ea 
horse-back,  or  in  his  phaeton.  lie  mar- 
ried Nellie  Van  Doren,  daughter  of 
Christian,  and  had  three  children  :  Jaques. 
Altje  and  Abram. 

Although  a.  cripple,  Jaques  first  was  a 
man  of  unusual  enterprize  and  persever- 
ence.  Besides  managing  the  affairs  o(  a 
large  (arm  successfully,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  County  Treasurer  for  a.  long 
time,  he  dealt  much  in  Government  money 
during  and  succeeding  the  Revolution,  in 
which  he  was  charged  by  some  with  over- 
shrewdness  in  his  dealings.  After  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  partner  with  Colonel 
and  Judge  Nelson,  of  Now  Brunswick. 
in  owning  a  vessel  called  the  Favorite, 
which  plied  between  that  place  ami  the 
island  of  Maderia,  exporting  produce  and 
bringing  wines.  Jaques  kept  a  store  in 
the  oast  end  of  his  large  house,  the  cellar 
of  which  was  constantly  stocked  with 
different  wines.  BVom  the  old  store  ac- 
count book,  yet  well    preserved,    [    find 
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the  following  accounts  with  noted  persons 
living  at  some  distance  from  the  store  : 

.    *    "DIC 

"IT92,  Oct.  8th.     Major  former     to  acc't  for 
wine,  10  gal.,  (a)  I2s.=.£6,  123,  6d. 

il      Dec.  12th.     10  gal,  @  I2s.=»£*;,  19s,  6& 
"      Oct.  23d.     Coventor  Patterson.     1  pipe 

London  marked  wine,  £65,  5s,  Od. 
"      May  30th.      Richard  Stockton.     To   L 

pipe  marked,  £60,  0s,  0d. 
"      June  23d.     James   Parker.     To  i  pipe 

wine,  £30,  0s,  Od. 
M      Nov.  10th.     Andrew  Kirkpa trick.     To 

i  pipe  wine,  £3*2,  0s,  Od. 


1793,  Aug.  27th.       Dr.  John  Witherspoon.      '2  7 

gal.  wine,  .•  •  .  <j,i." 

Lucas   Voorhees,   brother   to   Jaques 
first,  built  the  niili  opposite  Joqnes1  Btore, 
and  owned  the  Farm  on  which  his 
grandson,  Ale-am  Voorkeee  not?  re 
His  daughter,  Lucy,  married  Peter  Quick, 
of   Ten-Mile  Run,    who    was   an   active 
Church  member,  possessed  of  good  - 
ing  talents,  and  was  long  the  catechist  of 
the  children. 

Ralph   Voorhees.  . 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HUNTERDON  COUNTY  FORTY-FIVE 

YEARS  AGO. 


I. 


S 


INGE  HEARING  of  the  great  loss 
l^J  that  our  County,  and  the  readers 
of  Our  Home  have  sustained  in  the  de- 
cease of  Col.  R.  R.  Honeyman,  I  begin 
to  fear  that  Hunterdon  will  fall  behind 
in  producing  her  share  of  local  history. 

I  am  not  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a  history  of  the  County,  but  will 
jot  down  what  I  can  about  some  portions 
of  it,  both  from  my  own  knowledge;  and 
the  assertions  of  reliable  citizens,  intend- 
ing to  be  as  truthful  as  far  as  oral  tra- 
dition -'buried  in  the  obscurity  of  distant 
time"  is  or  can  be.  I  will  first  state  how 
I  came  to  be  a  citizen  of  Hunterdon 
County,  and  then  how  I  found  it  forty- 
live  years  ago. 

Having  prepared  myself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  which  was  the 
choice  and  love  of  my  youth,  as  well  as 
the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  placed  would  admit, — and  being  at 
the  time  (February,  1828).  at  my  pater- 
nal homo  at  Six-Mile-Run,  now  Franklin 
Park,  Somerset  County,  attending  to  the 
business  of  an  invalid  father  on  his  farm, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  thou  late  pre- 


ceptor, Dr.  William  D.  McKis~ack  of 
Millstone,  informing  me  that  he  had  seen 
a  notice  in  one  of  the  Trenton  news- 
papers, to  this  effect, — "That  Dr.  Hun*, 
of  Clarksville,  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey,  wished  to  obtain  a  partner  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine."  He  accompanied 
this  by  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
Hunt.  I  made  no  delay  in  attending 
to  it.  Supposing  1  knew  full  well  where 
Clarksville  was  situated,  1  mounted  my 
horse,  took  the  straight  turnpike  west- 
ward, until  I  reached  "Clarksville," 
beautifully  situated  on  the  line  of  Middle- 
sex and  Hunterdon  County,  but  could 
find  no  Dr.  Hunt,  I  called  on  Dr.  Israel 
Clark,  a  gentleman  pretty  well  advanced 
in  years,  who  practiced  extensively  in 
Hunterdon  County,  and  assured  me  there 
was  no  such  place  in  the  County  to  his 
knowledge;  and  he  advised  me  to  go  to 
Trenton  and  see  the  editor  of  the  paper 
before  referred  to  in  order  to  ascertain 
where  the  place  was  situated,  'flu-'  1 
felt  averse  to  doing,  as  ;  left  home  in  the 
expectation  of  returning  the  same  day. 
Dr.  Chirk,   who    was  an   energetic    man 
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then  urged  me,  as  I  was  so  near  Trenton, 
to  go  immediately.  I  wont,  put  up  at 
the  True  American  Hotel  for  the  night, 
and  sought  the  priming  office.  I  found 
in  connection  with  it.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 
who  informed  me  all  about  the-  place,  ami 
much  about  the  people,  and  Who  also  told 
me  that  it  was  but  lately  it  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Clarksville,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Post  Office  by  that  name. 
It  had  for  many  years  be  en  known  by 
the  name  of  Sodom,  which  accounted  for 
Dr.  Clark's  not  being  acquainted  with  it 
And  we  had  no  Gazetteers  as  now  to 
refer  to.  •  I  concluded  to  return  home  in 
the  morning,  and-  at  some  future  time 
seek  the  place;  but  Mr.  Smith  was 
anxious,  that  I  should  proceed  forthwith. 
and  gave  such  a  favorable  description  of 
the  country  and  people,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  some  time,  and  appeared  to 
-be  perfectly  well  acquainted,  stating  that 
such  opportunities,  offered  so  seldom, 
would  soon  betaken  up.  Waiting  oil  me 
again  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  giv- 
ing me  particular  directions  as  to  the 
road  to  the  place,  etc,  I  was  induced  to 
go.  and  depend  on  the  mail  to  convey 
the  news  of  m y  whereabouts  home,  which 
however  was  not  likely  to  reach  there 
sooner  than  myself.  I  passed  through 
Pennington,  a  beautiful  village,  which  had 
the  appearance  to  me  of  being  about  as 
large  in  size  as  it  would  ever  be.  The 
next  places  of  moment  were,  Woods- 
ville,  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Wood, 
Esq.,  for.  sometime  a  merchant  there, 
and  situated  on  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Georgetown  ( Lambert  ville)  turn- 
pike road,  New  Market,  Rocktown, 
winch  was  pretty  well  surrounded  by 
rocks,  Ringoes,  so  named  from  its  first 
tavern  keeper.  Then  I  came  to  the  tavern 
since  known  as  Pleasant  Corner,  at  that 
time  kept  by  an  old  acquaintance  John 
Bellis,  and  with  whom  boarded  my 
old  friend  and  preceptor,  Abraham  Mont- 


fort.     The  hitter  was  then  teaching  in  that 

neighborhood.  Here  ire  all  dined,  but 
had  to  make  short  work  of  it,  because 
the  roads  were  extremely  bad,  as  indeed 

they  had  boon  all    Winter.     There 

hut  littlo  fr.-st  thai  Winter,  light  snows, 
ending  in  rain,  with  much  cloudy  weather, 
and  in  consequence  the  travelling 
was  very  bad.     1  passed  through   Fleni- 

ington,  which,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
its  streets,  had  not  a  very  inviting  ap- 
pearance— very  different  from  its  prei  I  I 
aspect.  I  saw  the  old  Court  Mouse,  for 
the  only  time,  as  it  was  burned  down 
about  two  weeks  afterward.  1  wont 
through  Canned,  the  Point,  or  Pint,  Dog- 
town,  now  known  as  Cherryville,  Sidney, 
and  tiien.ee  by  Bonnell's  tavern  mi  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike,  Beaver's  Mills, 
and  Union  Farm,  to  Spruce  linn  Turn- 
pike, which  I  struck  a  short  distance 
below  Banghart's  tavern;  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Sodom,  or  Clarksville.  The 
passage  up  1  found  most  readily,  and 
knew  by  the  mill  and  tavern  sign  just 
where  1  was.  Inquiring  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  cutting  wood  at  the  pile,  1  re 
ceived  directions  to  Dr.  Hunt's,  which 
was  but  a  few  rods  farther  on.  This  was 
a  Mr.  .Allen,  who  was  very  kind  and  free 
to  inform  me  on  all  subjects  upon  which 
I  made  inquiries.  Oil  informing  him  J 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Spruce  Run  Turnpike  through 
the  Mountain,  lie  expatiated  largely  on 
the  beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  particularly  to  the 
north,  east  and  west. 

It  being  now  after  sundown,  I  hurried 
on  to  Dr.  Hunt's  hospitable  home,  very 
tired.  There  all  my  wants  were  kindly 
relieved,  and,  takii.g  the  advice  of  Web- 
ster in  his  Spelling  J!<>„k  that  children 
should  "go  to  bed  early,"  I  slept  quite 
soundly. 

I  was  awakened  about  4  o'clock  in  tin? 
morning  by   hearing   the   family  moving 
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about.  Being  very  anxious  about  homo, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  a  place  Lo  practice  my 
beloved  profession,  I  rose,  and  Dr.  Hunt 
and  myself  soon  made  a  bargain,  to  outer 

into  partnership,  to  commence  in  less 
than  two  weeks  from  that  day.  Ami  all 
this  was  without  any  further  knowledge 
of  the  people  or  country,  where  m\  lot 
was  to  be  cast !  Taking  a  little  breakfast, 
by  candle  light,  as  soon  as  it  was  day  I 
started  for  Six  Mile-Pun. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  moved  my 
"little  all"  to  the  home  of  ray  partner, 
Dr.:W.  A.  A.  Hunt,  with  whom  I  was 
tospend  that  and  part  of  the  next  year. 
On  inquiry,  1  found  myself  located  in 
the  northern  and  western  part  of  Lebanon 
Township,  about  two  miles  from  Muscon- 
etcong  Creek,  which  divides  the  Counties 
of  Warren  and  Hunterdon.  On  the 
Warren  side  was  the  Township  of  Mans- 
field, extending  from  below  Asbury  to 
II  ackettstown.  It  was  originally  called 
''Mansfield  Woodfao&se,"  as  the  old 
parchment  deeds  of  that  day  declare.  It 
is  now  divided  into  several  Townships. 

Lebanon  Township  contained  Clarks- 
ville,  which  was  a  village,  with  grist  and 
saw  mills,  store,  tavern,  tannery  and  sev- 
eral dwelling  houses.  North  of  us  was 
New  Hampton,  a  pleasant  village,  much 
the  largest  of  any  in  the  Township,  with 
Post  Cilice,  two  mills,  two  taverns,  store, 
school-house,  two  distilleries,  and  several 
mechanic  shops.  Its  water  power  was 
derived  from  the  M'aseonetcong,  and  was 
used  at  an  early  day,  for  a  grist  mill,  the 
lirst  one  in  this  region  of  country,  being 
situated  where  the  road  or  thoroughfare 
from  the  north  part  of  the  State  passed 
through  to  Burlington  and  Philadelphia. 
The  remains  of  the  dam,  submerged  in 
the  present  dam,  still  exist. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
how  Oiarksville  came  by  the  name  of 
"Sodom."  Major  Henry  Dusenberry, 
a  gentleman  of    wealth    and    enterprise, 


lived  here  many  years  and   owned    much 

of  the  property  in  the  vicinity,  and  Lis 
son  Joseph  Warren  Dusenberry  WU8 
doing  a  large  business  lor  the  times  in 
this  place.  About  two  mile.-,  up  the 
Muscmiet'/oug  is  the  site  of  the  eld 
Change-water  forge— a  name  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  but  a  short  disl  I 
from  there,  the  waters  divided,  some 
going  to  the  Karitan  and  some  to  Dela- 
ware Rivers  j  and  one  piece  ol  ground 
was  so  situated,  that  its  water  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  turned  either  way. 
This  valuable  property  was  in  the  hands 
of  at  least  the  third  generation  of  the 
Thompson  family,  viz  ;  —  tirst  Mark 
Thompson,  a  very  prominent  man  in  his 
day,  a  Colonel  in  the  Militia,  and  a  Colonel 
in  the  first  levy  of  Militia  lor  the  defence  oi 
our  State  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
second,  his  son,  Robert  C.  Thompson 
and  now  his  six  sons,  Mark,  George,  A. 
Hamilton,  Robert,  Theodore  and  Edward 
— all  of  whom,  excepting  Theodore,  are 
long  since  dead.  The  latter  moved  to 
Princeton,  and  was  living  at  last  accounts. 
Still  farther  up  the  Creek  was  Squier's  Point 
.Mills,  just  behind  a  bluff  called  Squire's 
Point  Mountain.  ]  have  never  discovered 
the  derivation  of  this  name.  Still  farther 
uo  the  stream  stood  a  mill,  which  after- 
wards was  owned  by  Judge  David  P. 
Shrope.  He  named  it  Pennwell,  in  honor 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Pennwell.  li  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Peuuville. 
It  is  near  where  the  Morris  and  Easton 
Turnpike  crosses  a  small  point  of  Hun- 
terdon County,  on  which  was  situated 
McCrea's  tannery,  a  well  remembered 
land-mark  of  former  years.  Further 
south  on  Spruce  Pun  f.  found  Anthony- 
town.  It  had  a  saw  null,  tannery,  several 
mechanic  shops,  one  or  two  distilleries, 
and  derived  its  mime  from  an  extensive 
family  connection  of  that  name,  living 
here  and  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Raritan,   near   the   Morris 
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County  lino,   was  a  woolen  factory;  also  JacfcsoSvffle,  a  small  village  on  the  NVw 

Wise's  mills.      Many  people  had    then  Jersey  Turnpike,  on  the  oast  border  of 

their  cloth  flannel,  and  bankets  made  at  our  Township,  had  a  .fop.   tavern,  school 

this  factory.     There  are   no   doubt   hun-  house,  and  two  or  three  tt«             ifops. 

dreds  of  blankets  yet  in  use  every  winter,  It  had  no  prospect  of  making  the  place 

which  were   manufactured  there.     West  it  now   is.     Ai    the  junction  of   Bprace 

from  this,  at  the  foot   of    the  Mountain,  Run  Creek  and  the  South   Branch  of  the 

was  a  tavern,  where  there  was  plenty  of  Rarrtan,  Hunt's  Mills,  hardly  worthy  the 

good  water.     But  it  was  afterwards  sup-  name   of    village,    wag    about    char 

planted  by  a  new  house,  where  there  was  hands.    The  Hunt  family,  who  some 

no   water,    and   digging  for  it   proved   a  before  came  here  from   Lawrenceville   in 

failure.     From  this  fact  it  took  the  name,  Hunterdon   County,  sold   their  property, 

and  was  long  known  as  the    "Puddle,"  and  wont  to  Ohio.      John    W.   Bray,  "in 

or  "Puddle  Tavern/'    and    was    famous  connection  with  A.   Taylor,    Esq.,   cona- 

for  many  small   law    suits,    which    were  menced  improving  the  place,  just  at   the 


brought,  before  the  many  Justices  of  the 
Peace  then  in  commission  in  the  Town- 
ship.* 

West  of  this  was  White  Hall  Tavern, 
so  named  from  the  first  building  being 
white-washed  on  the  out-side.  Here 
there  were  two  other  small  buildings, 
dwelling  houses.  Farther  south  on  the 
South  Branch  <A'  the  Baritan,  was  Soli- 
tude, so  named  from  its  solitary  situation. 
It  had  been  the  site  of  extensive  iron 
works,  all  of   which    had    ceased   to  be 


time  Hewitt  Clinton,  Esq.,  formerly 
Governor  of  Xew  York,  and  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  internal  improvements,  died. 
So  they  named  the  place  Clinton  in  honor 
of  him,  since  which  time  it  has  gone  on 
prospering  and  to  prosper.  About  two 
miles  below  on  the  South  Branch,  was 
Hamden,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
a  tavern  and  blacksmith  shop.  About  a 
mile  and  a  halt"  east  of  this  place  was  Aller 
town,  a  very  small  village.  This  completes 
the  list  of  towns  and  villages  at  this  date 


worked,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  scarcity      m  Lebanon  Township.     They  altogether 


of  charcoal.  Anthracite  at  that  time  had 
not  come  into  use.  It  was  owned  by 
and  was  the  residence  of  Archibald 
Taylor,  K^l-,  some  of  whose ■  descenders 
are  there  still.  Readingburg,  situated 
farther  up  the  Branch,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  James  N.  Reading  at 
that  time  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Flem- 
ington  and  since  removed  to  Morris  in 
Illinois,  where  he  new  resides,  was  at  this 
in  the  hands  of  Nature. 

Lebanon ville,  or,  as  it  was  then  called. 


*  At  one  tune  then  were  17  in  the  toWnship, 
14  of  whom  lived  North  of  the  Raritau.  The 
new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey 
did  away  with  tin's,  as  well  as  a  smarm  of 
Judges  on  the  Bench  of  Common  Pleas.  At. 
one  time  then  were  nearly  or  about  -10 
Judges  in  commission  in  our  Count,}'. 
HHH 


contained  less  than  GOO  inhabitants. 
There  was  not  a  church  in  either  oi"  these 
places,  and  but,  two  in  the  whole  Town- 
ship,  owe  a  Lutheran,  about  £0x46  feet, 
built  of  wood,  which  stood  a  mile  east 
from  Clarksville.  Tt  had  services  in  it 
a  parr,  Of  the  time  by  Rev.  Dr.  11.  N. 
Pohlman.  The  other,  a  substantial  brick 
building,  near  Jacksonville,  was  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Shulfcs. 

The  produce  in  grain  was  mostly  cart- 
ted  to  New  Brunswick,  or  to  Raritan 
Landing,  and  goods  brought  home  in 
bulk;  salt  by  the  saek.  fish  by  the  barrel, 
etc;  and  farmers  generally  bought  their 
own  iron,  and  had  it  worked  up  at  the 
shop.  Pork,  lard,  but  tor  and  poultry, 
were  frequently  carted  to  Philadelphia  in 
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the  Fall,  and  the  surplus  whiskey,  of 
which  there  was  much  made  in  those 
days,  was  taken  to  Trenton.  Many 
farmers  had  an  acquaintance  and  credit 
in.  those  places,  far  beyond  what  the 
present  population  hare.  Attempts  were 
made  to  facilitate  transportation  by  turn- 
pike roads.  These  were  useful  in  their  da  v. 
The  Spruce  Run  Turnpike  was  intended 
to  run  from  Hunt's  mills  to  Hackettstown, 
but  was  never  all  completed.  ^Ye  had 
also  the  Morris  and  Easton  Turnpike, 
and  in  1812  the  Xew  Jersey  Turnpike, 
extending  from  New  Brunswick  to  Eas- 
ton. The  Central  Railroad  now  has 
for  several  years  done  all  the  heavy 
transportation. 

During  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution, several  inhabitants  of  Hunterdon 
County  were  charged  with  disaffection  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  Town- 
ship. A  few  were  arrested,  some  of 
whom  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress were  ordered  to  pay  fines.  After 
this  we  hear  nothing  more  of  ''Insur- 
gents "  in  these  parts  The  disaffection, 
which  was  so  easily  put  down,  could  not 
have  been  very  great. 

In  the  "War  of  1812  Lebanon  and 
Bethlehem  Townships  furnished  a  volun- 
teer Company — - the  Washington  Greens. 
commanded  by  Dr.  Samuel  W".  Folk  at 
that  time  living  in  New  Hampton,  Cap- 
tain, Thomas  Banghart,  Lieutenant,  and 
Jacob  McKiuney,  Ensign.  They  served 
under  Col.  John  Frelinghuyseu  at  Sandy 
Hook,  where  tliey  suffered  much  from 
sickness  and  deprivation. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1730,  there 
appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  this  Town- 
usran.  who  in  our  Rcvolu- 


ship  Daniel 

lionarv  struggle  moved  one   c 


vest  and 
informant 
a  fact  the 


most 
state 

had 


?nt 


f   our 

1,. 


genera 
that  he  was   born 
rem    their   mothei 


Mv 


the  residence  of  the  Moi  pn  family, 
which  was  oij  laud  afterward  owned  by 
Major  Dusenberry  of  New  IF- 
Some  of  them  even  pointed  oul  tl  i 
where  some  mouldering  logs  and  the 
stones  of  the  back  of  the  Gre~placc  were 
to  be  seei ,  and  where  there  were  a  I  w 
cherry  tree  sprouts,  of  the  old,  red  pie 
cherry,  still  straggle  for  existence  among 
the  surrounding  briers  and  brambles. 

They  further  stated  that  when  I 
came  log.-  enough  to  drive  a  team,  he- 
went  to  Pittstown,  a  place  then  looming 
up  in  our  County,  where  he  drove  a  pair 
oi  oxen  for  the  business  proprietors  ol 
the  place  From  there,  say  iu  about 
1750,  he,  who 


aunts,  who  lived  less  than   a   mile   from 


';  Had  now  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
It  was  all  the  estate  he  had," 

went  to  Virginia.  Roger's,  in  his  Heroes 
('■'■/  Statesmen  of  Ainerica^  savs  he 
born  in  Durham  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  family  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  iron  compa 
of  the  time,  and  no  doubt  lived  in  Dur- 
ham, wh^re  there  were  iron  works,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Lebanon.  1  think 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  s 
little  honor  to  liie  memory  of  a  man  who 
has  done  so  mutfh  for  us  I  \k-o-^  ■  ,.. 
that  when  another  Township  is  made  out 
of  old  Lebanon,  (which  has  boon  the 
mother  of  a  family  of  towns  and  Town- 
ships,') and  this  is  likely  soon  to  ho  the 
ease,  to  call  it  Morgan  Township,  or, 
rather,  the  full  name,  Daniel  Morgan. 
Let  us  thus  lamor  the  ramie  of  a  man  to 
whom  honor  is  so  justly  due. 

1  never  found  here  those  u  beautiful 
plateaus,"  so  eloquently  described  by 
my  informants.  And  being  brought  up 
on  a  Hat,  level  country,  1  could  hardly 
persmuh'  myself  to  like  the  "hill  coun 
try."  Hut  the  kindness  of  the  people 
made  amends  for  this.     Alter  three  and 
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four  years  passed    rapidly    away,    T    re-  turn  gave  much  of  The  territory  for  Clin- 

moved  to    Bethlehem.     The  first  school  ton  Borough,  and  sincethat,  High  Bridge 

law  went  into  operation,  while  1  lived  in  Township    has  boon   formed.       M 

Lebanon,  and  I,  as    one    of    the    school  next  one  be  in  the  North  West  comet  of 

committee,  was  the  first  to  set  oil"   the  old  Lebanon,  and  may  they  call  it  Daniel 

Township     in    districts.        Lebanon    had  Morgan. 
Clinton  Township  taken  from  it,  which  in  John    Bla.vi  . 


A    SHORT     TALK    ON     BOTANY. 


JOE  SAYS  he  detests  Botany.  "  This 
travelling -all  over  the  country  and 
picking  up  .all  sorts  of  weeds  and  bram- 
bles, and  then  looking  out  hard  Latin 
names  for  them  in  a  book,  is  time  thrown 
away.  There  is  no  sense  or  use  in  it. 
Nobody  ever  got  an  atom  of  good  out  of 
it  in  this  world." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  and 
I  replied  after  this  fashion: 

"/ can  often  get  more  good  by  going 
out  on  one  Sabbath  afternoon  and  pick- 
ing a  few  flowers,  sitting  down  on  a  sha- 
ded rock  in  the  woods,  and  carefully  tak- 
ing them  apart  and  seeing  the  design  of 
their  Creator,  than  by  sitting  indoors  and 
moping  over  poor  theology.  Here  I  see 
beauty,  design,  a  heavenly  wisdom,  a 
Fathers  oversight. 

'"Here,  around,  are  the  stately  trees, 
within  their  branches  the  sweet-voiced 
birds,  above  the  sky,  glorious  with  ever 
changing  clouds,  at  my  feet  the  blooming 
flowers,  and  above  all  and  through  all  the 
genial  sunlight.  The  beauties  and  sub- 
limities of  Nature  all  have  a  voice  to  me 
ull  of  God;  and  in  such  moments  I  feel 
my  soul  grow  and  go  out  to  Him  in 
praise.  Beauty,  beauty,  beauty  !  Some 
are  always  harping  about  utility,  utility. 
'Give  us  something  pradi<:al.'1  What 
did  the  Creator  make  Yoscmke  or  Niag- 
ara for?  "Why  didn't  He  give  the  flow- 
ers all  one  color  and  shape,  the  birds  a 
uniform  size  and  plumage?  Why  did 
He  not  make  the  whole  country  level  and 


the  sea  always  calm?  Why  did  He 
give  us  the  clouds,  and  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow?  Why  did  He  ever  give  nam 
a  soul  for  the  beautilul  to  make  an  artist, 
a  sculptor,  or  a  poet.?  I  sometimes  think 
I  could  not  love  Him  if  there  were  no 
beauty  in  His  creations.  Why  you  have 
an  eye  for  beauty  and  didn't  know  it. 
You  never  bought  a  jack-knife  in  your  life 
that  you  did  not  take  more  for  the  han- 
dle than  the  blade;  nor  a  sled,  but  bo- 
cause  it  had  a  little  extra  paint  on  the 
seat  and  a  transcendental  curve  in  the  run- 
ners. Why,  my  boy,  there  is  beauty  in 
every  thing  if  you  only  look  at  it  right. 
You  see  the  beauty  of  utility  and  I  of 
form.''     I  paused  for  breath. 

Joe. — "Well,  old  man,  that's  your 
side,  but  Botany  will  never  get  us  com- 
mon fellows  a  fortune  " 

/. — ••!  know  it  won't  altogether.  But 
then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  utility  in 
Botany-  It  tells  what  plants  are  good 
and  what  bad.  It  tells  you  how  to  plant 
and  when  to  move  trees  and  shrubbery. 
It  toils  you  why,  when  you  cut  off  a  pine 
forest,  an  oak  one  often  succeeds  it; 
why  when  you  cut  off  a  little  patch  vi' 
dense  wood's  and  lot  the  light  in,  '  pusl 
and  all  sorts  of  woods  not  to  be  found 
within  fifty  miles  come  up  as  thick  as 
they  can  grow.  It  toils  you  why  the 
com  of  two  fields  will  be  t'oniul  mixed 
in  the  same  ear  when  to  cut  your  buy, 
the  mysteries  of  grafting  an  1  budd 
and  a  "thousand  other  useful  things  that 
I  don't  think  of  now,  and  you  would  not 
be  without  the  knowledge  of  for  any- 
thin-  I  know  that  hunting  out 
names  of  weeds  won't  make  a  man  very 
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rich.  But  for  my  part  I  mean  to  use  all 
the  spare  time  of  my  business  life  in  do- 
ing it,  for  I  iind  a  pleasure  in  it.  And 
when  I  look  ever  u  large  pile  of  well-ure- 
served  specimens-,  f  will  feel  amply  paid 
for  all  my  labor  in  the  pride  of  my 
achievements.  Von  are  right.  It  is  not 
a  pecuniary  success  in  itself,  bat  then  its 
pleasant  and  noble." 


•Joe.— "Well  old  fellow,  you  go  spook- 
ing around  fence  cornei  i  and  Bwamps  In 
your   leisure    hours,    and    I'll   <•■ 
spinning-wheels  and  rejected  rn<  d 
aiine,  and  we  will  both   enjoy    <».i, 
hugely,  and  each  have   a    magnanimous 
compassion    tor  the   foolishness   of    the 
other." 

We  shake  hands.  L'Incono. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


G  E  N  E  R  A  L    N  0  T  E  S 


TN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  press  of  other 
JL  articles  upon  our  pages  this  month,  we 
greatly  shorten  our  Notes — a  matter  which  our 
readers  will  readily  pardon  in  view  of  the  more 
Interesting  general  contents. 

—  The  anniveksary  of  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  "Dr.  J.  C.  Sears,  over  the  Six-Mile-Run 
congregation  forty  years  ago,  observed  Sept. 
5th.  was  a  pleasant  affair,  and  should  serve  to 
enhance  die  esteem  in  which  that  servant  of 
the.  Cross  is  held  by  his  people.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  an  Anniversary  is  rare  every- 
where, Somerset  County  excepted.  To  the 
"  credit  of  this  County,  long  pastorates  have 
been  the  rule  and  short  ones  the  exception  from 
the  earliest  times.  Whether  the  reasons  are 
accidental  or  otherwise,  the  fact  remains,  We 
have  now  five  clergymen,  whose  combined  years 
of  settlement,  where  they  are  yet  preaching,  are 
ort-r  two  hundred  and  tvj$nty.  in  this  Six-Mile- 
Rim  congregation  there  have  been  but.  seven 
pastors  since  Is?  17,  and  but  three  since  17%.  - 
And  yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
long  pastorates  are  always  desirable.  The 
rotary  rule  of  the  Methodist  Church  seems  to 
us  eminently  injudicious,  though  wise  men 
framed  and  yet  sustain  it;  but  the  other  ex. 
treme  may  work  even  more  detriment  to  a 
Church.  Nevertheless,  we  suppose  the  true 
rule  to  be  that  one  pastor  and  people  should 
remain  together  as;  long  as  they  are  thoroughly 
united,  and  good  is  being  accomplished,  be  the 
time  two  years  or  fifty.  We  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  limit  of  ten  years. 
But  this  is  as  arbitary  as  two  years,  and  may 
be  less  happy  in  practice.  We  have  known 
pastors  whom  congregations  so  love  that  the 
severance  of  their  ties  at  ten  years  would  be 
like  breaking  a  marriage  bond.  In  two  years 
a  pastor  can   not   get   the   same    hold   of    the 


hearts  of  his  flock,  and  he  and  his  people  sepa- 
rate with    less  sadness    and    sacrifice.       T 
ought  to  be  no  restrictions  to  the  bee  and   full 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  union.     But  there  o 
to  be  a  plan  in  vogue  for  the  severance  of  an 
unhappy  union.     Be  the  causes  for  estni 
raont  or  unusefulness    vvhat   they   may,    I 
should   not  be  that  difficulty  in   the   way   of 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministerial  relation  >,, 
now    frequently     exists.       There     are     : 
Churches  where  pastors  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years' settlement  have  lost  their  power 
to  preserve  harmony  in  their  congregations 
build  up  the  cause  of  religion,  and   the  congre- 
gations  know   it   if   their  preachers    do    not. 
There  should  be  something  to   reach  such  cases 
different  from   that  now   in  too  frequent  use, 
which  is  the  employment  of  strategic,   un  ler- 
hauded  manoevres.  failures  to   pay  salary,    re- 
tailing of  scandal,  or  something  else  as  bad.    W< 
admit  the  whole  question   to  be  a   vexed   one, 
not  to  be  solved  without  a  full  consideratioi 
each  of  its  many  sides,  and   we   have   neither 
space  nor  inclination   to   discuss   it   with    the 
requisite  thoroughness  at    thus    time.      But    it 
should  be  a  matter   to   court  much    reflection 
from  our  wise  men  in   the   Church      We   make 
these  remarks  entirely  as  general  ones. 

—  Ix  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  to  our 
readers  that  there  is  no  probability  of  our  '■■ 
able  to  publish  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Honey- 
man's  "Arkansas  Tour."  the  lir.-t  part  of  which 
we  printed  in  the  August  Magazine.  It  was 
known  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Colonel  to 
New  York  just  prior  to  his  death,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly pat  with  his  private  papers  in  his 
business  office.  The  paper  having  been  all 
abstracted  by  his  partner,  as  is  supposed,  this, 
article  must  have  gone  with  them,  and  will 
hardly  be  recovered. 
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LITERARY     NOTES 


THE  NOTICE  of  the  life  and  poems  of 
Joaquin  Miller,  which  appeared  in  the 
first  issues  of  this  Magazine,  brought  this  man 
of  singular  genius  to  the  knowledge  to  many 
in  New  Jersey,  to  whom  lie  was  before  un- 
known. The  service  we  then  performed  was  a 
pleasant  one,  because  we  believed  he  was  a 
singer  gifted  enough  to  entrance  all  lovers  of 
true  poetry  in  both  hemispheres.  We  still 
think  the  same  of  him,  and  his  latest  book  in 
no  wise  exhibits  a  faltering  of  his  powers. 
(Sougs  of  the  Sunlands.  By  Joaquin  Miller, 
author  of  "Songs  of  the  Sierras."'  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer.  243  pp.) 
In  noticing  the  Songs  of  the  Sunlandu,  we  are 
sorry  not  to  have  space  in  which  to  more  fully 
set  forth  the  beauties  and  defects  of  this  glow- 
ing, tropical  bouquet  of  flowers,  plucked  from  the 
Eden -like  garden  of  this  poet's  soul  Wo 
should  like  to  compare  each  rose  with  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  the  Songs  of  the  Sierras, 
and.  in  summing  up  the  tintings  and  fragrance 
of  the  whole,  discover  whether  and  how  much 
the  garden  has  gained  in  fertility  and  culture. 
But  there  is  room  only  for  a  brief  notice  and  a 
few  quotations.  The  volume  is  dedicated  "To 
the  Rcsettls,"  whose  warm  friendship  did  much 
to  introduce  Miller  to  the  English  public,  and 
whom  he  est'  ems  most  highly.  There  are 
twenty-seven  poems  in  the  book,  many  of 
which  are  very  short.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  whole  was  written  in  this  country,  and  a 
few  only  since  the  author  lias  been,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  iri  England.  The  longest  poem, 
"Isles  of  the  Amazons,"  was  mostly  written 
during  his  tour  through  Mexico  and  California 
in  the  Winter  of  ,7L--'7'2,  as  ho  has  informed 
the  writer;  but  the  next  longer,  "By  the  Sun- 
Down  Seas,"  must  have  been  largely,  if  not 
I  entirely  composed  in  London.  About  half  of 
the  smaller  poems  we  have  seen  in  print  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  probable  nearly  all  of  them 
were  first  sent  to  the  press  early  after  their 
writing.  However  this  may  be,  they  lose  in 
nothing  by  being  gathered  together  in  this 
volume,  winch  is  certainly  wonderful  and  even 
matchless  in  many  respects,  and  in  all  particu- 
lars charming.  Like  the  Songs  of  the  Sierras, 
it  will  not  please  the  non-poetical;  it  will  not 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cold-hearted  and 
unemotional;  it  will  awaken  the  the  disdain  o'C 
the  many  who  praise  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 


and  Byron  and  Shelley  because  they  are  famous 

writers,  but  who  have  nevei  Studied  and  found 
actual  delight  in  their  tragedies  and   cai 

and  it  may  hardly  suit  those  who  lore  BlOSl  the 
poetry  of  the  Bchoolof  Longfellow,  or  Bu<  hanau 
Reed,  or  even  Wall  Whitman,  whose  singular 
prose  is  sometimes  called  poetry.  The  thou 
less  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  unlock  the 
hidden  meaning  of  many  of  his  sentences,  nor  can 
the  practical,  every-day  man  or  woman  ■•  >f  -1  the 
intense,  emotional  fervor  of  the  writer  as  to  be 
at  all  one  with  the  inspiration  of  his  muse. 

Miiier  has  been  called  tho  le 
of  Byron ;  so  like  him  as  to  require  judgment  by 
similar  standards,  always  his  equal,  and 
frequently  more  than  his  peer.  Byron  was  by 
no  means  the  greatest  poet  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced; nor  is  Miller-  but  Byron  was  almost 
a  master  in  Itis  art,  and  this,  and  more 
we  claim  for  Miller.  On  careful  study  we  deem 
the  ground  for  comparison  well  taken.  E\  r 
subjects,  lines  of  thought,  and  general  manner 
of  versification,  were  all  similar,  to  Miller's: 
although  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former  Ln 
possessing  greater  luxuranec  of  imagination 
and  greater  mastery  over  language,  which 
gives  his  brush  much  greater  power.  Where 
the  former  gives  but  hints  of  beautiful  pictures, 
the  latter  paints  them  on  canvass  before  your 
eyes  in  such  a  way  that  you  see  them  as  vivid 
realities,  whose  strikingly  brilliant  colors  and 
deft  shadows  permanently  impress  themselves 
on  the  mental  vision.  They  become  farms  ol 
life  of  which  we  never  tire,  and  which  we  never 
cease  to  love.  There  are  Other  dissimilarities  it 
is  true.  Byron  was  witty  where  Miller  is  terri- 
bly in  earnest.  Where  the  former  exhibited  his 
narrow  prejudices  with  manly  vigor,  the  latter 
brings  the  olive  branch  of  Charity,  and  combats 
for  Love  and  Peace  with  even  greater  enthus- 
iasm of  courage.  Byrou's  dominion  over  the 
darker  passions  in  verso  was  as  absolute  as 
Miller's  over  tho  better,  truer  and  more  natur- 
ally-human ones.  Where  Byron  contemns  re- 
ligion and  laughs  at.  Providence,  fliller  simply 
scorns  the  hypocrite  and  devoutly  recognises 
the  fatherhood  of  tied  and  brotherhood  of 
Christ.  Ribaldry  and  sarcasm  in  the  author  of 
"The  Vision  oi'  Judgment''  is  passionate  scorn 
in  the  author  of  "Sleep  Thai  Was  Mot  Sli 
Put  both  poets  hold  up  the  mirror  to  themselves. 
Both  write   from    the   experience    of  the    heart, 
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from  private  griefs  and  woes  as  sad  as  any  the 
world  has  ever  knowu,  and  much  the  same 
image  is  stamped  on  every  line  they  have  writ- 
ten. "Love  and  Women"  put  bitter  cups  to 
their  lips,  and  both  drank  them  to  the  dregs'; 
the  only  difference  in  the  results  being  that 
Byron  was  made  profligate  and  infamous,  and 
filler  better  in  both  heart  and  life— results 
which  are  ever  apparent  in  their  poetry  if  care- 
fully studied.  We  say  .Miller  is  a  more  gifted 
poet  than  Byron,  because,  with  slight  education 
and  without  culture  worih  the  name,  he  has 
come  from  the  Western  wilds  with  songs,  hs.s 
classically  ornate,  but  more  natural,  more  elo- 
quent, more  expressive,  more  graceful,  more 
enchanting  than  Byron's.  We  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  Miller's  Muse  when  we  view  only  objec- 
tively that  genius  of  Byron  which  created  little 
to  love,  less  to  respect,  but  much  at  which  to 
stand  subdued  in  wonder.  ,  We  stand  Jaefore 
Byron  as  before  a  Cheops;  but  before  Miiler  as 
before  both  his  Mt.  Hood  and  the  Wiliemette 
Valley. 

We  draw  this  brief  comparison  between  these 
two  poets  not  without  perfect  familiarity  with 
whatever  Miller  has  written.  Not  being  of 
those  who  sneer  and  decry  everything  Ameri- 
can, and  bow  humbly  before  everything  Euro- 
pean, we  thus  take  pleasure  in  saying  what  we 
do  of  the  "poet  of  the  Sierras,"  whose  fame, 
as  it  may -increase,  will  be  a  legacy  to  America 
she  cannot  afford  to  throw  away.  ^ur  bards 
are  a  part  of  our  national  wealth.  -They  have 
as  yet  never  been  appreciated  at  their  true 
value.  The  influence  they  exert  upon  the  mind 
and  lives  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  who 
almost  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Muses,  may 
be  imperceptible  to  the  rigidly  practical  philoso- 
pher, but  it  is  exerted  nevertheless.  A  nation's 
poetry  may  be  almost  a  nation's  sceptre,  and 
should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care. 


But    what    about    Songs  of 


Sunlatuisf 


What  is  there  in  it  su  beautiful?  are  queried 
we  fancy 'our  readers  putting  to  us.  Well,  dear 
readers,  if  you  get  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  book,  do  so  and  see  for  yourselves.  To 
quote  the  best  of  it  would  be  to  quote  nearly 
everything  in? it,  which  we  must  be  excused 
from  doing.  But  here  are  a  few  verses,  at  ran- 
dom from  "'By  the  Suii-Pown  Seas,"  which,  by 
the  way,  is  written  m  tie:  Speneeriaa  verse  of 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  a  most  diMcult  verso 
to  sustain: 

"Like  fragments  of  an  uncompleted  world 
From  icv  bleak  Alaska,  white  with  spray, 


To  where  the  pea!:-;  of  Darien  ii..  curl'd 

In  clouds,  the  broken  lund 

The  seamen  nearu  i;  i . 

Forget  the  compas  i  hei 

The}  seize  the  wheel,  I  ravely  lay 

The  ship  to  shore  by  no.  i  d  p.  ind 

The  stern  and  proud  patrician  faths 

land. 

"Tiny  stand  white  stairs  of  heaven— -8taii9  a 

line 
Of  climbing,  endless  and  eternal  white. 
They  look  upon  the  far  a-  d  flashing  bi 
Upon  the  boundless  plains,  the  broken  height 
Of  Kamiakin's  battlements.     The  - 
Of  thm.  is  underneath  their  uutopp'd  towers. 
Tliry  $eem  to  push  asuk 
To  jostle  and  to  loose  the  stars.     Tkt  flowers 
Of  heaven  fail  upon  their  brows  in  shining  showers. 


"  Serene  and  satisfied  I  supreme!  as  I 
As  G-od,  they  loom  above  cloud-bannora  furl'd; 
They  look  as  cold  as  kings  upon  a  thrdn  •: 
The  mantling  wings  of  Night  are  crush'd  arid 

curl'd 
As-feathers  curl.     Th  el  ments  are  hitrVd 
From  off  their  bosoms,  and  are  bidd  m  go 
Like  evil  spirits,  to  an  under-world, 
They  stretch  from  Cariboo  to  Mexic  >, 
A  line  of  battle-tents  in  everlasting  snow." 


"My  brave  and  unremember'd  heroes,  rest; 
You  fell  in  silence,  silent  lie  and  sleep. 
Sleep  on  unsung,  for  this,  I  say,  were  best; 
The  world  to-day  has  hardly  time  to  weep; 
The  world  to-day  will  hardlj  care  to  keep 
In  heart  her  plain  and  unpretending  brave. 
The  desert  winds,  they  whistle  by  and  s 
About  you;  brown'd  and  russet  grasses  wave 
Along  a  thousand  leagues  that  lie   one  cm  a  in 


"The  proud  and  careless  pass  in  palace  car 
Along  the  line  you  blazon'd  white  with  boi 
Pass  swift  to  people,  and  poss«  ss  and  mar 
Your  lands  with  monuments  and  letter'd  stones 
Unto   themselves.       Thank   Godl    this    waste 

disowns 
Their  touch.     His  everlasting  hand  has  drawn 
A  shining  line  around  you.     Wealth   bemoans 
The    waste    your     splendid     graves     employ. 

Sleep  on, 
No  hand  shall  touch  your  dust  this  Bide  of  God 

and  dawn." 

The  last  two  verses  are  an  apostrophe  to 
"Poor  Lu,"  whose  cause  Mr.  Miller  ever 
champions,  because  it  is  that  of  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed..  His  convictions  a'^our.  Lo  i 
be  greatly  in  error,  ha:,  as  e  tpressed,  ate  as 
grandly  poetical  as  anything  we  know  of  in  .his 
writings.  "Isles  of  the  Amazons"  is  a  [■• 
failure  in  its  drama  of  characters,  but  a  daz- 
zling success  in  poetry,  descriptive  of  Naturo  in 
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the  tropics.  Wo  do  not  know,  indeed,  where 
to  find  among  all  the  authors  of  this  age  an  ex- 
tended poem  in  which  such  matchless  elegance 
of  language  is  employed  in  painting;  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery,  as  in 'this.  And  what  is 
most  singular  about  it  is  that  Miller  was  never 
up  the  Anu/.ou  River — never  beyond  its  mouth; 
a  fact  we  hare  from  his  own  lips.  Yet  he 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  there,  for  he 
writes  con  .4tmore\  as  these  four  verses,  taken 
from  a  prelude  to  one  of  the  Paris,  will  show: 

"0  Isles  of  a  wave  in  an  ocean  of  wood! 

0  white  waves  lost  in  the  wilds  1  love! 

Let  the  red  stars  rest  on  your  breast  from 
above. 
And  sing  to  the  gun,  for  his  love  it  is  good. 

"  He -has  made  you  Ms  heirs,  he  has  given  you 
gold, 
And  wrought  for  you  garments  of  limitless 

green, 
With  beautiful  bars  of  the  scarlet  between 
And  of  silver  seams  fretting  yon  fold  on  fold- 

"He  has  kic:s'd  and  caress'd  you.  loved  you  true, 
Yea,  loved  as  a  god  loves,  loved  as  I 
Shall  learn  to  love  when  the   stars  shall  lie 

Like  blooms  at  my  feet  in  the  field  of  blue." 

It  is   said   that    Don   Pedro   II   has   offered 


Milter  a  homo  on  the  Amazon  River  If  he  would 

como  there  to  live.  That  enlightened  monarch, 
whom  wo  believe  is  a  good  English  scholar, 
knows  the  practical  value  of  a  poet,  who 
thus  attracted  to  Brazil  an  attention  from  I 
world  which  until  now  it  never  had.  We  ■ 
burp  to  predict  that  every  reader  of  the  "Isles 
of  the  Amazons"  Will  want  immediately  \<>  sail 
up  the  Amazon  River,  and  thai  many  i  >r 
tourists  will  go  next  year  that  went  la  it  The 
motive  power  may  bo  insignificant,  or  foolish, 
but  the  result  is  sure.  It  is  the  v.  ay  of  the 
world,  you  know.  For  rollicking,  exuberant, 
breathless  poetry,  \\c  recommend  to  the  reader 
"From  Sea  to  Sea ; "  and  for  majesty  of  a  nti- 
ment,  "In  Yosemite  Valley."  The  two  poems 
which  first  appeared  in  Our  Home  for  May  last 
are  in  this  volume,  with  other  religious  poems, 
as  tender  as  reverential,  under  the  head  of 
t:  Olive  Leaves."  We  close  this  review  with 
four  lines  from  "Sierras  Adios,"  the  last  poem 
in  the  book,  winch  we  could  wish  every  des- 
pondent soul  would  take  to  heart: 

"It  is  well,  maybe  so,  to  bear  losses. 
And  to  bend  and  bow  down  to  the  rod, 

If  the  scarlet  red  bars  and  the  crossi  a 
Bo  but  rounds  up  the  ladder  to  God.'" 
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AUGUST,   18' 


SOMERSET   COUXTY 


1st. — Somervillc ;  Reunion  of  members  of 
Somerset  Classical  Institute,  Rev.  Wm.  Cornell, 
Principal  iu  2nd  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
evening. 

5th. — Bound  .Brook  :  Burning  of  barn  of  R- 
F.  Field,  at  5  A.  M-,  in  heavy  thunder  shower, 
Chimney  Rock:     Burning  of  paint  mill. 

12th— Bound  Brook:  Annual  Meeting  of 
Somerset  County  Bible  Society.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  S.  L.  Mershon,  Receipts  past  year 
$2,135.07.  Somerville:  William  Little,  a  laborer 
in  James  B.  Brown's  brick"  yard,  killed  by 
caving  in  of  clay  pit 

ISth.- — Somerville :  Permanent  organization 
of  Y.  M.  0.  A. 

22d.— Kingston  :  Store  of  Charles  B.  Moore 
entered  and  robbed  of  a  small  amount. 

26th. — Peapaek  :  Burning  of  a  Parsonage 
barn,  belonging  to  Reformed  Church. 

27th. — Somerville:  Lecture  by  Robert  Toor- 
hees,  in  Somerset  Hall,  on  "  Wealth,  or  the 
Rich  and  the  Poor."  , 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 

1st. — White  House  :  Burning  of  barn  of  J. 
N.  Pidcock  by  lightning. 

6th. — Sergeantsvi'le :  Harvest  Some,  in 
Morris  Grove.  Addresses  by  Hon.  John  Bird 
avid  others. 

7th. — White  House:  Meeting  of  Hunterdon 
County  Teachers'  Association,  lasting -two  days. 

10th. — Ringoes:  Annual  Meeting  Hunterdon 
County  Bible  Society.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Bailey ;  address  by  Hon.  N.  W.  Voorhees, 
Quakertown.  Large  barn  of  Charles  Marshall 
destroyed  by  fire. 

WEATHER   FOR  AUGUST,   1873. 

DATE.    TITER.  REMARKS. 

1 88f°  Rain  :  lightning. 

2 84  i5  Sprinkle. 

3 9Q£°  Light  sprinkle;  thunder. 

4 1Si°  Bather  clear, 

5 78  A  °  Clear. 

G 79  V"  Clear. 

7. , .  ,85°  Somewhat  cloudy. 

8.... Sit''  Cloudy:  drizzle. 

9 84°  Cloudy. 

10 77^°  Cloudy. 


4S0 


n....80f 

12 75  J 

13....G140 

14 65° 

15 73}° 

16 S0° 

17 t4f° 

]s....o:r 

IV 76° 

20....72£° 

21 76° 

22 79f° 


TABLE  OF  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

Clear  morning.  ,3.  . .  gg,,       ^  . 

t'oudy;  raiu-  24.... 7.1  ■        Clear 

Rain'  2---"ISV        F;iir 

pl .  '  27.... ti;'        Cloudy ;  heavy  dew. 

g *£"  2B....74*8      C'lou.lV;  heavy  dew 

£a.m-  2D....77r      Rain  in  eve 

;rim-  30.... 77$*      Rain;  clear  in  P.  M. 

g**!""-  31. ...8-p        Shower  in  P.M.;  lightning. 

Rain;  sun  seen  a  few  minutes.  General  average  lor  the  month,  70.50" 

Rain;  clear  evening.  WTiOle  amount  of  rail,  0.13  inches. 


TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES. 

FROM  JULY   15th,   1873,  TO  AUGUST    15th,   1873. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 

•    GKXTLEMAN.  LADY.  DATE.  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

Coricll,  Andrew  S..; Mary  E.  Carman July  29 .  .Bound  Brook Rodgers 

HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 

GENTLEMAN.  LADY.  DATE.  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

Ayres,  Louis  C Mary  U.  Cavr Julv  30 Winans 

Jink,  John Mercy  Lake July  20.  .Lambertville Keister .'."."    . 

Mitchel,  Edward Elizabeth  Bragg Aug.    5. . Mechanics\ille Nelson 

Rockafellow,  W.  K Mary  E.  Neeld July  20.  .French town Soule 

Shepherd,  Jas.  W Ellen  A.  Smith July  19.  .Junction Henderson".**. 

Valentine,  George Abide  D.  Hatetead Aug.  10.  .Fleniinglon Winans.  . .  ,.  . 


TABLE    OF   DEATHS. 

FROM  JULY    15th,   1873,   TO  AUGUST   15th,    1S73. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY. 


NAME. 
Brown.  William  IT.... 

PLACE. 

....  Pluekamin 

Rwrijtan 

Sonierviile 

D.J 

.  ..Aug 
.  .  .July 

.  .  .  A  Qg 
.   Julv 

TE. 

8 

AGE. 
0").  .  .  . 

Bailer,  Cora  J. 

Cook*  FCon-iy. 

Eifi'%  Maria  B 

31 

10 

In&nt 

83 

7^ 

Martin,   Catherine 

Todd,  Sarah 

AVyckofl',  Ferdinand. .. 

NAME. 

Aller,  Gabriel  W 

.  . .  .Bound    Brook 

.  . .  . Peapaek 

..  .Aug 

.  .  .Julv 

[2 

1 . .  ■ 

ST  T  Y . 

21 

78 

Infant 

AGE. 
HO 

PI  U  N  T  E  R  D  0  N 

PLACE. 

cou: 

DAT] 

.  .  .Aug. 

Conover,  Freddie  E. ... 

•YlKr 

0 

July 

26 

Infant..  . 

Julv 

42 

Clark    Daniel  W 

Lambertville 

. . .  .Flemington 

.  . .   Alexandria  Township. . 

. . .  .Three  Bridges 

Stockton 

. .  .  .  Frenehtown „  . .  .  ..... 

. . . .Stockton 

. . .  .Lambertville 

. .'.  .Lauiberfcv-UIe 

. . .  .Quaekcrtown 

White  House 

. . .  .Putenburgh 

...July 

.  .  .Aug 
..Julv 
..July 
.  .Aug. 
.  .Aug. 
..Aug. 
.  .Julv 
. .  A  ug. 
.  .Aug. 
..Aug. 
.  .July 

95 

19 

12 

21 

.Infant 

Dilley  Elizabeth 

43. 

Uofi;  Rebecca  R 

Kinney  J  Edward 

Mav,  Lora 

Mason.  Kate  K 

Reed,  Benjamin 

Stack,  Margaret  A 

Trimmer,   Fh/.aoeth.  . . 
Van  Doren,  Arietta. . . 
Young,  Nancy 

°3 

0 

13 

18 

16 

12 

20 

Infant 

1 A 

Infant 

33 

50 

13 

30 

11 

93 
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rptHE  EOFF  tavern  stands  on  almost 

the  identical  grounds  of  the 
present  one.  Old  Mr.  Roylen  had  a 
store  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  .Mrs. 
Parker.  This  store  sold  many  goods 
during  the  Revolution,  but  not  always  to 
the  Whigs.  As  you  ride  from  Plucku- 
niin  towards  Somerviile,  there  stands  an 
old  house  along  a  brook',  now  belonging 
10  Daniel  Gaston.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  place,  and  known  in  the  old  sur- 
veys as  the  ;>  Lai'eriy  House."  The 
brook  is  called  "The  Laferty  Brook." 
Of  this  old  house  and  its  occupants  I 
shall  have  pauch  to  say.  Judge  Linn, 
who  occupied  the  farms  held  by  White- 
nack  and  Oppie,  was  an  old  Revolution- 
ary character,  of  high  standing  a  ad 
prohitw  and  a  friend  of  Washington. 
[lis  daughter  is  reported  to  have  once 
danced  with  the  General  at  a  ball  given 
at  Pluokamin.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
old.  church  -yard  at  Lamington.  Col. 
McDaaiel  lived  at  Kline's  Mills.  ^  lie 
was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  bnt  was  not  a  Tory,  though  hardly 
as  friend! v  as  others  to  the  cause  of 
American  Independence.  Along  the 
III 


Peapaek  branch  of   the  Raritan,   where 

Peter  J.  Lare  lives,  formerly  resided  the 
Re y»  James  McCrea,  first  pastor  of  Lam- 
ington  Church,  and   father  of  Jane  Mc- 
Crea,   of     Revolutionary     and     In  I 
notoriety.       The   Rev.   James    McC 
died    in    1769.       Aftei    his    death    his 
daughter    Jane,    a    beautiful    girl,    lived 
with  her   brother  on   the   banks  of    the 
Hudson,  a  hAv  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 
Here  she  became  engaged   to  a  gentle 
man   by    the  mime  oi    dimes,    a  loyalisl 
and  ofiicer  in  the  British  army,  who    was 
with  Burgoyno.     Miss  MoCrea  was  en  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  O'Neil.  a.  widow  lady,  resid 
iug  at   Eon    Edward.      While   there   the 
house  wa.s  taken   and    plundered    by    the 
Indians  belonging   to    Burgoyne's   anaw 
and  Jane  was  taken    a    prisoner.       Slie 
promised  two  of  them  a  reward  of  money 
if  they  would   take  her  safely   to  camp. 
Put  they  became  drunk,  quarreled  about 
the  prize,   and   in   the  dispute  she   was 
murdered   by  one  to   prevent   the  other 
obtaining   the   money.      She   was  aftei 
wards  scalped,    and    her    li 
brought  to  her  !<>ver.     lie  became  low 
spirited,  left  tin-  army,  lived  to    be  a  sad 


•  "-, 
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melancholy  old  roan  and  never  married. 
The  murder  produced   great   excitement 

at  the  time  and   injured    the  success   of 
Burgoyne  very  materially. 

Christian  Eoffj  the  old  tavern  keeper 
at  Pluckamin,  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
characters  of  the  place.  To  relate  all 
the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  would  fill  a 
volume.  It  was  customary  m  those  days 
to  soil  liquor  at  the  tavern  by  the  gill  or 
hair  gill ;  not  to  offer  the  decanter  and  lei 
one  pour  into  a  tumbler.  Our  landlord's 
measure  was  always  full,  but  very  exact. 
He  prided  himself  more  upon  the  age 
and  quality  of  his  apple  spirits  than 
upon  the  quantity.  *  Devil  Mike  Field  " 
stopped  one  day,  called  For  his  glass,  and 
being  very  thirsty,  felt  competent  to  take 
a  large  drink.  The  regular  measure  was 
produced  and  the  glass  filled.  ''This  is 
very  good  old  liquor,"  remarked  Eofl*. 
"Cursed  little  for  its  ago;  has  grown 
very  slowly"  growled  Mike.  Eon  was 
very  fond  of  playing  a  practical  joke 
upon  any  person,  having  a  hearty  laugh 
afterwards  at  their  expense.  Old  Mr. 
Hill,  who  lived  upon  the  mountain,  once 
stopped  at  the  house  for  some  refresh- 
ments. He  had  a  wheelbarrow  in  front, 
in  which  ho  was  conveying  some  goods 
and  a  ham  to  his  home,  about  ?  n 
from  the  y  Hinge.  The  goods  were  rever- 
ed with  a  white  cloth.  The  publican 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  put  a  large 
stone  in  the  barrow,  and  covered  \\  all 
smoothly  with  the  cloth.  t:  I  am  afraid 
you  will  find  your  load  heav\  be- 
fore you  reach  home."  said  * 
"Oh;!  I  am  stout  and  yigor  '!'-.  and  feel 
good,"  replied  Hill.  "'1  '*■■■  '■■' {  •'•■'■'• 
that  little  lead."  He  cummonred  push- 
ing  his   wheelbarrow   up    the  moui 


Ti 


d  was   heavy.       He 


off,    pi  iced    it    on    the    hart  -w,    ;  .-    ; 
i'i   eh  still    but    ■-  ■  •  ■        "     n     •  ■  •:  •  In  ad. 
1  {'.:■  home  n  :i«s  t  i       .  irr  ■  \  an- 

foudi-d.      Said    Hill       "  1    declare   if  that 


fellow  Eoff  lias  not  put  into  my  barrow  a 
large  stone,  that  weighs  at  least  Bfty 
pounds.     No  wonder  I  had  to  sweal 


Wile 


oken  to  about  the  trick,  1 


plied:  "I  told  you  I  thought  you  would 
Bind  your  load  heavy  before  you  reached 
home."  But  the  old  man  sometimes  had 
the  scales  turned  upon  him.     He  prided 

himself  upon  his  nicely  roasted  chii  k< 
a. ad  turkeys,  well  baked  pies  and  bread. 
Poultry  was  roasted  in  tin '.-to  days  in  an 
old-fashioned  tin  oven,  which  si 
fore  the  fire.  The  turkeys  wore  held  in 
their  places  by  spits  run  through  them. 
On  one  occasion  a  large  company  was 
expected.  A  fine  roast  was  in  the  oven, 
and  the  pies  and  bread  were  nicely  baked. 
When  the  old  man's  back  was  turned, 
and  the  wife  was  away  from  the  kitchen 
for  a  moment,  the  oven-full  of  poultry 
was  borne  away,  the  bread  and  pies  care- 
fully removed  and  taken  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house  into  the  woods  by 
seme  young  rascals,  who  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  landlord.  His  sheep  and 
hogs  were  the  fattest  and  best  in  the 
n  ighborhood.  Like  their  master,  they 
too  liked  a  practical  joke,  and  were  always 
ready  to  take  the  best  food,  wherever 
f  ::■;.  His  rats  were  most  remarkable, 
:  ■•  km  wing  than  your  common,  ignor- 
ant rats.  These  found  out  there  was 
pood  living  in  that  tavern  and  continu- 
al ;  committed  depredations  upon  various 
piei  es  of  cold  chicken  and  ham.  besides 
bread,  pies,  cakes  and  -'articles  loo  ted- 
ious to  mention."  There  was  evidently 
a  wise  old  rat.  the  leader  of  the  band, 
and  several  smaller  vagrants  with  him. 
The  complaint  getting  serious,  some 
remedy  most  be  provided  to  meet  the 
case.  Christian  was  equal  to  the  eraer- 
y.  A  hogshead  sawed  in  two  was 
I j lied  with  water,  a  board  just  balanced 
p!ac«tl  over  it,  and  some  very  tern:  I 
bail  upon  the  edge  of  the  board  was  pro- 
vided.     If  the  animal  stepped  alter  the 
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bait,  the  board  tipped  and    the    rat    was      imbiber,,   exhilaraut,     |  id    finally 


landed  in  the  Water.  The  old  rut  was  at 
last  about  to  experiment  Warned  by  the 
fate  of  the  younger  members  of  the  rat 
fraternity,  he  was  wary  and  shy.  lUu 
the  attempt  must  be  made.  The  avail- 
ing of  trial  came.  Christian's  ears  were 
assailed  by  most  unearthly  squeals    from 


quarrel^M me.  Hume  disorderly  whites 
were  also  there,  producing  noise  and  riot. 
The  disorder  becoming  to  for  on 

durance,  the  Colonel  gave  the  order  to  the 

Adjiitav  :  -<  Qear  tin  ti.-i.l  of  fait  die 
orderly  crowd."  Captain  Sutphen  was 
Adjutant.      He   took   his   sqnad    along, 


the  rat  family  in  the   cellar   below.     The      rode  among  the  crowd,  flourished  6i 

old  man   never   slept   upon   the    post    of     and  ordered    with    a    loud    voice.      The 


duty,  but  was  always  on  the  alert.  Bare- 
footed, he  quietly  slipped  into  the  cellar. 
Wonder  of  wonders  !  horror  of  horrors ! 
the  rats  were  squealing  most  terribly! 
The  old  rat  was  on  the  board  over  the 
water,  eating-  the  nice  bait,  while  three 
young  rats  were    on    the    other  end.  bed- 


motley  crowd  was  driven  in'  a  scamper 
before  them.  Excited  they  were  harried 
along.  A  bog  between  the  field  and  the 
road  must  be  crossed.      One    horseman 

urged  his  steed  in  it,  bur  the  horse  came 

to  a  sudden  Stand-Still  and  Stuck  part  in 
the  bog.      The  impetus  given  to  the  man 


ancing  the  board.    They  squealed  because      who  was    dressed    in    his   line    unifon 


they  saw  the  old  rat  devouring  all  the 
good  things  before  their  eyes.  They 
felt  sellish  and  wished  to  partake.  This 
most  wonderful  fact  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  rat  tribe  is  vouched  for  by 
Christian  himself.  But  he  was  the  only 
animal  that  ever  got  the  better  of 
Christian. 


with  white  pantaloons,  and  unsullied 
shirt  bosom,  threw  him  to  the  earth.  He 
was  white  when  he  started.  Now,  won- 
derful transformation,  he  was  black  with 
mud.  The  crowd,  driven  oat  into  the 
road,  took  their  way  to  the'  tavern. 
Soon,  after  the  training  adjourned  :  the 
officers  rode  to  the  tavern,  where  a  splen- 


Once  a  general  training  was  appointed      did  meal    awaited    them.       While    they 


for  the  County,  and  Pluckamin  was.  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  summons  went 
around  largely,  and  from  all  quarters 
whites  and  blacks  assembled  in  unusual 
proportions.  The  troops  were  in  their 
glory.  Major  Brown,  then  living  in  the 
old  house  of  Hugh  Gaston,  which  after- 
ward burned  down,  commanded  the 
cavalry.  The  bugle  sounded,  horsemen 
mounted,  and  cavalry  and  infantry  took 
the  road  towards  Van  Derveer  Mills; 
then  passed  into  a  large  field  and  down 
the  river  towards  Kline's  Mills.  This 
field  is  now  owned  by  J.  Mahelm  Brown. 
Huckster  wagons  to  the  number  of 
twenty  were  there.  This  was  their  day 
for   making    money.       Ties,   cakes,   beer 


were  seated,  enjoying  the  good  thi  - 
the  outsiders  were  envious.  Like  our 
politicians  they  could  not  bear  that  the 
insider^  should  have  all  the  fun  and  pro 
fit  to  themselves ;  so  they  proceeded  to 
raise  a  row.  The  lower  whites  mingled 
with  the  colored  and  provoked  a.  light. 
The  noise  was  tremendous.  Happily, 
Christian  was  too  old  a  landlord  to  be  de- 
ceived. He  was  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. He  had  noticed  the  light  com- 
mence and  he  acted  immediately.  There 
was  a  splendid  well  ui  water  in  the  back 
yard.  The  light  was  in  front  of  the 
tavern.  Christian,  having  the  back  yard 
to  himself,  obtained  two  large  pails,  ! 
them  with  water,   took    them    up    stairs, 


and  whiskey  were  of  course  plenty,  and  and  placed  them  by  the  window.  Mere 
sold  in  large  quantities.  The  Ethiopian  he  overlooked  the  battle-scene,  quietly 
population    were    large    eaters,    frequent      and  calmly.    A*  feast  a  dozen  were  fight- 


r 
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iug.     They  approached  nearer  and  Dearer 

the  house.  Now  was  Christianas  oppor- 
tunity. The  pail  being  carefully  elevated, 
and  distance  measured,  down  went  the 
water.  All  was  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, and  there  was  a  little  cessation. 
Down  went  a  second  flood.  The  crowd 
now  dispersed,  and  the  row  was  hushed. 
Cold  water  carried  the  day!  Christian 
Eoft;  you  old  hero,  you  deserve  to  be 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  water  lilies! 
I  suppose,  as  tavern  keepers,  Christian 
and  his.  wife  could  not  he  excelled.  Their 
praises  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  His 
hotel  was' always  clean  and  orderly,  and 
no  improper  interlopers  were  allowed. 
The  officers  always  rejoiced  when  train. 
kg  was  appointed  at  Piuclmmin,  where 
they  "-always  had  the  best  meal  in  the 
County,"     Mrs.  EoT  was  noted  as  hems: 

o 

an  unrivaled  cook.  Schooley  Mountains 
was  then  the  great  watering  place.  The 
old  families  of  the  Dinners,  Sergeants, 
Browns  and  Ligersoils,  of  Philadelphia, 
always  visited  there.  Long  Branch  and 
Cape  Mav  were  unknown,  and  Newport 
was  nowhere!  Philadelphia,  was  the' 
head  city,  and  New  York  a  provincial 
town.  Philadelphia  had'  Independence 
Hall,  United  States  Bank,  and  the  old  ' 
aristocracy.  These  came  to  Schooley 
Mountains,  traveling  in  their  own  con- 
veyances, with  their  own  drivers.  These 
men  knew  just  where  the  best  living 
was.  They  always  staid  at  Eoff's  and 
said  he  was  the  best  landlord  outside  of 
Philadelphia.  Their  route  was  as  follows: 
The  first  day  to  New  Hope,  across  the 
Delaware  River  at  that  place.  Second 
day,  from  New  Hope  to  Piuckamin,  to 
Eoff's  tavern,  where  they  staid  all  night. 
The  third  day  they  left  Piuckamin  and 
reached  ^ch>»/{vY  Mountains.     This^was 


tin 


course 


trove 


n.-i 


many  years. 
Tims  the  ftu tie  of  Kofi's  tavern  spread  far 
around,  f  have  a  very  pleasant  personal 
testimony  to  give  of  Mr.  Evil.      When  I 


was  practising  medicine  in  Bed  mil 
Mr.  Koff,  an  old  man,  was  on  a  visit  t 
friends.     Fie  was  talon   verv  sick  at 

house   of  .John    (\,j\  er,  ;unl    1    wai    sum 

moiled  as  a  physician      I; is  attack 

bdlamation  of  the  bowels,  fl  mosl  dttll 
gerous,  rapid  disease.  It  was  my  lirsl 
acquaintance  with  the  gentleman.     Pre 

vious  to  that  he  had  been  an  6X601  p 
and  moral,  but  not  a  professed  religious 
man.  The  near  approach  of  death,  how- 
ever, made  him  think —very  seriously. 
He  offered  most  fervent  prayers,  formed 
good  resolutions,  and  Providence  ble  ted 
the  remedies.  The  old  man  recovered 
and  lived  many  years  a  most  exemplary, 
Christian  man.  Nobody  doubted  the 
genuiness  of  his  conversion,  or  his  true 
Christianity,  lie  died  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law.  Mr.  Hedges,  formerly  a 
merchant  in  Somerville. 

The  Laferty  House  was  built  in  1756. 
An  inscription,  formerly  masoned  in 
chimney,  marks  its  date.  [n  it  lived 
Squire  Laferty.  his  wife  and  a  handsome 
daughter,  who  was  a  very  abandoned 
woman.  Laferty  was  from  Ireland,  and 
before  leaving  that  country  was  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  A  former  Irish 
friend,  meeting  hitn  in  his  office,  ■ 
guilty  of  wearing  his  hat  in  his  august 
presence.  Very  conscious  of  his  new 
fledged  dignity,  the  Squire  commanded 
him  to  remove  it.  "  Yon  gray  lamproen," 
said  the  Irishman,  ••  to  command  me  thus. 
You  have  roasted  painters  many  a  time 
by  my  fireside,  when  you  had  no  hearth 
of  your  own."  Ruth  was  the  name  ol' 
the  daughter,  and  all  testimony  concur 
in  speaking  other  as  a  handsome,  fascin- 
ating woman.  Col.  McDanieis,  a  mar- 
ried man,  was  tempted  and  misled  by 
this  beautiful  Siren,  lie  was  a  reckli 
dissipated  man,  high  strung,  impetm 
and  a  giver  away  Lo  his  passions.  Two 
men  once  stopped  at  the  Laferty  !!■ 
They  were  on  horseback.     They  kno'-k- 
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door  and  asked  permission 


I    ■ 


ed  at  the  front 
to  light  their  pipes.  "  Win-  do  you 
stand  pondering  at  the  front  door,1'  said 
Hath,  "come  around' to  the  kitchen  and 
1  will  send  a  negro  with  a  coal  to  light 
your  pipes."     "  Why  can   von  not  come 


living  on  the  mountain,  was  in  charge  of 
the  prison  guard.  He  was  from  Vir- 
ginia, over  six  feel  high,  a  bold,  det  r 
mined,  fearless  m  ui.  He  sai  1  he  would 
he  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  pris- 
oner.    EOverybody   know   whi  n   I  >'LJrien 


yourself  and  wait  upon   us?"    said  the      passed  his    word    he    would   accomplish 
men.    The  daughter  haughtily  responded :      what  he  promised,  if  it  cost  him  his  life. 


"I  will  send  a  negro."  The  pipes  were 
lighted  and  the  men  drove  away. 
Shortly  after  Me  Daniel  arrived  at  the 
house.  The  females  complained  to  him 
of  the  supposed  insults.  Be,  boiling 
over  with  rage,  pursued  after  the  men 
at  a  hard  gallop,  overtook  them  not  far 
from  Pluckamin,  and  beat  one  of  them 
over  the  head  most  severely  with  a  load- 
ed riding-whip.  Prom  the  effect  of  these 
blows  the  man  died  in  three  weeks. 
The  people  were  indignant,    but  fea ring- 


Several  person-;  wore  detailed  to  ad  as  a 
guard  along  with  him.  Thus  the  prison 
was  protected.  Another  effort  was 
made.  By  some  means  McDaniel  had  a 
paiter  with  the  signature  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Over  this  name  he  forged  a 
reprieve,  commanding  them,  in  the  Gov 
ernor's  name,  to  delay  the  execution. 
This  paper  was  delivered  to  O'Brien, 
Captain  of  the  guard.  At  that  time 
Frelinghuysen  was  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  and  resided  at  Millstone.     To 


the    McDaaiol    family,    no    steps    were      him  this  paper  was  sent,  borne  by  a  very 


taken  to  bring  him  to  justice.  From 
that  time  went  out  the  boast:  "You  can 
not,  you  dare  not  hang  a  McDaniel." 
Time  passed  along.  His  son  Sam  was 
at  Bound  brook  and  drinking  free!  v.  was 


swill  horseman.  Frelinghuysen  care- 
fully examined  the  paper,  said  it  was  the 
Governor's  signature,  but  the  writing 
above  it  was  a  forgery.  He  took  the 
responsibility  and  ordered  the  execution 


reckless,  quarrelsome,  and  made  a  great  to  proceed.  An  immense  crowd  assem- 
disturbance  through  the  town.  He  bled,  the  excitement  was  at  the  highest 
finally  became  engaged  in   a  tight  with  a      pitch,  and  the  pmos  and  cons   were    \ 


man  of  the  name  of  Condict,  In  the 
fracas  he  stabbed  Condict  fatally  with  a 
knife.  lie  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
took  the  mountain  road  home.  Justice1 
was  not  to  be  baffled  again.  He  was 
arrested  and  a  fair  trial  given  him.  Mc- 
Daniel used  every  effort  to  get  him  clear, 


ously  discussed.  At  length  a  horseman 
was  discovered,  riding  at  full  speed,  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  and  his  nostrils 
widely  dilated,  lie  had  run  him  all  the* 
way  from  Millstone  at  full  speed,  and 
arrived  on  the  ground  about  twelve 
o'clock.    In  the  meanwhile,  while  another 


but  he  was   found  guilty   and   sentenced      event  was  occurring.  Colonel   had    called 


to  be  hanged.  The  excitement  through- 
out the  County  was  tremendous.  Mc- 
Daniel swore  he  should  not  be  executed, 
and  the  people  were  determined  that  the 
hanging  should  take  place.  The'jail  was 
a  poor, '.rickety  place;  so  it,  was  deter- 
mined to  break  it  open  and  release  Sam 
by    force,       A    reckless    crew    pledged 


early,  had  taken  Ruth  Laferty,  the 
mother  of  the  young  man,  in  a  gigj  and 
ridden  towards  Somerville  to  see  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes.  Seated  in  his 
the  mountain  road  overlooking  the  place 
of  execution,  he  was  an  anxious  S| 
tor  of  these  preliminary  events.  rle 
knew  the  horseman  was   despatched,  and 

he   awaited 


themselves    to  make  the    attempt.       At      with   breathless   expectation 

that  time  a  man  bv  the  name  of  O'Brien,       his  return.     Colonel   was   proud  of   that 
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son,  and  Ruth  had  the  strong  attachment 
of  the  mother,  often  the  most  floating  on 
the  most  erring.     \U  was  representee!  w  i 
fine  looking,  young,  with  a  Ion--  lit,.  |„. 
fore  him,  bright  and  intelligent      They 
did  nut  wish  him  to  die,  and  would  do  a!i 
they   could   to  save  him.        Hut  the  die 
was  cast;    a  McDaniel    must    he    hung. 
Public  vengeance  once  aroused  must  be 
satisfied   with  nothing  else.      The    fatal 
moment    arrived.        The     cluck     struck 
twelve.      The   prisoner  was   led  out   by 
Sheriff  Vredenberg— - I     think    a    -rand 
father  of  La  Rue  Vredenburgh,  of  Somer- 
ville.  -  The  guards  under  O'Brien,  accom- 
panied the  prisoner  and  Sheriff,   closely 
arranging  themselves  around  the  gallows. 
The  immense  crowd  pressed  upon  them 
from  all  quarters,   the    fatal    noose    was 
adjusted,  and  the  trap  sprung.      All  that 
was  mortal  of  Sam  McDaniel  swayed  in 
the  air,  and  trie  parents,  from  their  moun- 
tain height,   beheld    the   scene!       With 
overpowering  feelings,  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads   and    drove    slowly   home- 
ward,     lie  was  hung  rear   the    present 
Court  House  yard,  on  a  little  knoll,   that 
long  went  by  the  name  of  Gallows'  Hill. 
It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  former  residence 
of  Samuel  S.   Hartwell,   Esq.      An    old 
friend  told  me  that  some  years  afterwards 
he   saw   the  remains   of  a  piece   of  the 
•timber  in  the  ground.     This  was  a  part 
of  the  timbers  of  the  fatal  gallows.     The 
old  house  sill!  stands.     The  brook  ripples 
calmly  and  peacefully  by,  and  the  bright 
sky  and  serene  Nature   smile  upon  the 
scene.       Many    thousands    have    passed 
that  old  house;   many  see  it  daily;    but 
how  few  know  its  history.     This   execu- 
tion is  remarkable  in  this,  that  Sam  Mc- 
Daniel is  the  only  white  man  ever  hung  in 
Somerset    County.       Col.    McDaniel    had 
children  by  his   married   wife.     One  son 
was  generally  known    by    tin.'   name    of 
Bill    McDaniel.       Rev.  James    McCrea, 
pastor   of    the    old    Latnington    Church. 


lived  on  the  other  side  of   the   Peapack 
branch.   Ho  o\\  ned  a  farm,  no\i  I 
to  George  Mullen.     His  grand  dau 
lived    there.       Bill  McDaniel,   who 
proud,  overbearing  and   vary  dissipate  i. 
considered  a   fo  ..•    youn  j  man         | 
times,  was  much  ia  love  with  this  \< 
lady.       Sin-    reciprocated     the    | 
Rev.  James  McCrea  and  familj  disl 
the  match.     «  How   would   you    ih. 
seeaMcCrea  the  wile  of  Sill  McDaniel  ?  " 
said  an  inquisitive    friend.        "I  w 
rather  sou-  her  chained    to    the    plow 
die  there  than  to  have  her  allied  to 
a   man."       Lovers,  determined    upon    a 
marriage,  always   find  a  way    to    accom- 
plish their  object.      The  following    plan 
was  accordingly  agreed  upon:      She 
to  be  dressed  up  in  her  best  clothes,  a  T 
go  to  Church  on  a  Sunday  at   La 
as  usual.     Dill  was  to  reach    the   I  Torch 
after  services  had  commenced,      lie  -...  3 
to  ride  a  fine    horse  and    lead    another. 
The  led  horse  was  for  the  intended  bride, 
and  there  was    to   be   a    runaway   match. 
He    reached    the     Church.       A    signal, 
understood  by  the   parties,  was  given   at 
the  Church   door,  when    the   young  lady 
stepped    out.    and    mounted    tin-    hoi 
She    was   a,   splended    rider,    a    fearless 
horsewoman.     They    both    started   their 
horse's  at  full   gfpeed,  and    rode  fast   to 
Pluckamin.     Dominie  Graaff,  the  pastor 
there,    was  asked  to  marry  them.       He 
consented,   tied  the  marriage    knot,    pro- 
nounced   the    nuptial     benediction    and 
received  the  bridegroom's   fee.      All  at 
once  there  was  a  great  commotion.     The 
McCrea  family,  learning  the  course  mat- 
ters  were    taking,    came   in    full    pursuit 
but  reached  the  village  of  Pluckamin  too 
late    to     prevent     the     marriage.        ('"1. 
McBanieFs  daughter  married  Doctor  Mc- 
Kissack,    who    lived    ami     practised     in 
Pluckamin.      lie  was  a  large,  burly  man, 
with  groat  rotundity  of  stomach.     1  met. as 
in  those  days,  in   visiting  their  pattei 
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always  took  one  drink  at  the  house.     Tf 

they  wished  they  could  take  two.  No- 
body thought  anything  about  it.  The 
first  thing  every  man   did   on   entering  a 

neighbor's  house  was  to  take  a  drink,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  physician  to 
be  a  sober  man.  Our  friend  went  from 
Pluekamin  to  Somerville  one  day  after 
dinner  in  a  sulk}'.  He  accomplished  his 
errand,  then  drank  freely.  Night  came 
on.  He  supposed  he  laid  come  these  on 
horseback,  and,  forgetting  the  sulky, 
mounted  the  horse,  and  started  for  home. 
As  he  rode  along,  the  noise  of  wheels 
behind  disturbed  him.     How   dreadful  it 


would  be  to  be  run  over  on  a  dark  night; 
to  be  crushed  to  death  all  alone  !  "Turn 
out  behind,  don't  run  over  me,"  cried  the 
Doctor.      He   felt   reassured,  and    rode 

farther.  Still  those  dreadful,  dreadful 
wheels  sounded  behind.  It  was  too 
much  '  Again  agony  of  feai  broke  Forth 
into  words:  "Turn  out  there  behind; 
the  old  Doctor  rides  slowly  on  a  dark- 
night."  At  last  Pluekamin  was  reached. 
To  his  dismay  he  found  the  horse  stil] 
attached  to  the  sulky.  He  had  ridden 
'  the  horse  all  the  way  and  left  the  sulky 
without  an  occupant,  to  follow  behind. 
A.  W.  McDowell. 


[concluded  next  month.] 


THE    CHANGING    OF    T  H  B.  L  B  A  V  E  S  . 

A     LL  THE  long  bright  days  of  Summer, 
JLjL      In  robes  of  emerald  preen. 
The.  trees  had  crowned  the  hill  tops, 

Or  guarded  the  dells  between. 

The  rains  that  beat  soft'  in  their  branches 

But  lent  them  a  livelier  hue, 
As  they  stretched  their  great  arms  heavenward, 

Far  into  the  deepening  blue. 

In  the  top-most  boughs  all  Summer 

The  song-birds  had  warbled  their  lays, 
While  the  children  had  play'd  'neath  the  branches 
In  the  heat  of  the  August  days. 

And  each  flower  that  loves  the  wildwood 
Sprang  up  in  the  sweet  Spring  jveather; 

They  blossom 'd  around  each  old  gnarled  root, 
Like  Youth  and  Old  Age  together. 

And  often,  under  the  green-wood  tree. 

What  merry  groups  were  met  ! 
While  song  and  laughter  and  j*:st  ttow'd    free, 

With  never  a  shade  of  regret. 


But  now  the  heat  o(  Summer  is  waninj 

The  meadows  are  shorn  and  bare, — 
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A  smothered  whisper  of  change  that  is  coming 

Is  borne  on  the  wintry  air. 

'Tis  evening,  cool  and  silent, 

Ana  the  stars  are  out  on  high— 
A  tall  form,  wierd  arid  unearthly, 

Descends  from  Hie  northern  sky. 

His  garments  are  wrought  with  the  hoar-fro  it, 

In  many  a  strange  device; 
His  face  gleams  while  and  death  like, 

His  staff  is  a  spear  of  ice. 

Plis  head  is  crowird  with  the  amber  beams, 
Which  stream  from  the  Northern  Light  • 

He  looks  with  a  gaze  piercing  and  keen, 
Far  into  the  deepening  night. 

He  wanders  o'er  the  hill  and  o'er  mountain  ; 

He  bonds  by  the  side  of  the  lake; 
He  never  stops  in  his  onward  course 

Till  the  morning  begins  to  break. 

The  sun  comes  forth  in  splendor — 
Trie  wierd  form  has  fled,  the  light;  • 

No  trace  is  left  where  his  foot  has  press'd, 
But  the  frost  glittering  keen  and  bright. 

In  the  golden  light  of  the  ardent  noon 

We  turn  with  a  startled  gaze  : 
The  sumach  is  burning — n  living  flame — 

The  hick'ry  is  one  yellow  blaze ! 

The  maples  far  down  in  the  meadow, 
Transform  a  by  the  same  magic  power. 

Are  glowing  in  scarlet  and  yellow. 
That  drop  in  a  golden  shower. 

The  sombre  oak-trees  on  the  hill-side 
Are  crown'd  with  crimson  and  gold, 

And  glow  in  the  fiery  sunset. 
Like  a  blood-red  banner  unro'll'd 

How  bit'  as  wevgaze  on  these  gorgeous  hues, 

We  reeail  a  strange  old  story, 
As  the  bush  that  burns,  yet  is  not  consum'd 

Stands  before  us  in  its  glory! 


M.  A 
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IT  IS  a  beautiful    Autumn    morning, 
bright  with  sunlight,  and  blue,  with- 

out  a  cloud  ;  the  rich  tints  of  the  wooded 
mountains  just  softened  by  a  veil  </ 
Indian  Summer  haze — exactly  such  a 
morning  as  you  remember  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  your  youth,  when  you  wore 
always  sure  to  go  nutting;  days  replete 
with  enjoyment,  such  as  the  gayest 
scenes  now  fail  to  afford.  But.  as  you 
stand  gazing  "o'er  the  far  blue  moun- 
tains," thinking  sadly  of  the  days  which 
can  return  no  more,  a  happy  thought 
flashes  across  your  mind.  "Why  not, 
for  once,  cast  dull  care  to  the  winds?" 
You  fancy  the  stray  beam  of  sunlight 
waving  round  you  to  be  a  magic  wand  ; 
and  in  a  moment  it  is  done.  You,  now 
imagining  yourself  a  ten-year-old  child, 
with  your  basket  on  your  arm,  and  a 
troop  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at 
-your  heels,  start  on  a  regular  nutting  ex- 
pedition. Unmindful  of  the  pile  of 
undarned  stockings  awaiting  your  pleas- 
ure, every  single  hole  of  which  is  peer- 
ing at  you  in  a  suggestive  manner ;  forget- 
ing,  too,  the  article  you  have  promise'! 
to  write  for  O.UK  Home,  with  a  skip  and 
a  bound  you  sally  forth,  taking  tiie  oft- 
trodden  path  across  the  orchard  and  over 
the  hill.  A  crowd  of  memories  and 
associations  meet  you  at  every  step 
This  is  the  same  path  you  used  to  take 
in  your  Spring  rambles  after  wild-flowers; 
but  the  hedges  are  bare  and  desolate  this 
morning,  save  a  few  crimson  leaves,  or 
the  fluttering  wings  and  half  querulous 
titter  of  some  adventurous  songster,  nut 
yet  flown  homeward. 

The  hill-top  gained,  you  pause  a 
moment  for  breath,  and  glance  at  the 
meadows  below,  where  ripples  the  brooks 
whose  waters  "twinkle  in  the  smoky 
light  "  like  molten  silver.  As  you. thus 
JJJ 


gaze,  a   tide  of  memories   surges   over 

yen  ;    the  past  and    the    j m  -  nex 

tricably  entangled;    tin 
tion — 

"•  Grey  s j . ; r 1 1 .-•  ami  white,  blue  spirit 
Mingle  yo  that  mingle  may," 

is  pronounced  in  your  ears,  and  joya  and 
sorrows,  lights  and  shades  rtui  in  a  be 
wildering  maze  together,  till  - 
you  are  brought  back  to  earth  by  the 
voices  at  your  side  clamorous  for  pro- 
gress, remember  your  resolve,  and,  with 
a  bunch  el'  scarlet  leaves,  resoluteij 
"brush  the  cobwebs  out  of  your  ski 

The  children  have  already  scrambled 
over,  under,  or  through  the  fence  at  their 
own  discretion.  Remembering  your  fats 
of  ancient  days,  you  disdain  their  oilers 
of  assistance,  mount  to  tin-  top-rail,  lose 
your  balance,  and  most  unexpectedly 
measure  your  five  feet  and  more  or  less 
inches  of  grown-up  dignit]  on  the  ground 
below,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the 
lesser  fry,  who  manifest  their  apprecia 
tion  of  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  by 
explosive  bursts  of  laughter.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  you  rise  to  your  led. 
gather  up  the  pieces,  and  go  bravely 
forward,  stopping  lei  a  a  oment  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  cedar,  among  whose  boughs, 
like  a  wreath  of  flame,  an  ivy  has  clam 
bored,  twining  itself  around  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  and  fluttering  in  striking  con- 
trast from  the  very  top — and  then  on- 
ward, till  at  length,  the  tall  chestnut 'trees 
appear  in  View.  Now,  as  the  children 
press  eagerly  forward,  you  had  the  en- 
thusiasm contagious,  and  break  into  an 
undignified  run.  The  spot  once  gained, 
the  boys  arm  themselves  with  long  poles, 
and  with  an  air  of  importance  advise 
you,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wcak<  r  ves 
to  -'stand  from  under,51  toavoid  collision. 
Admonished  by  your  late  adventure  you 
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weakly  obey.  And  now  the  sport,  com- 
mences in  earnest,  each  onslaughl  with 
the  poles  being  accompanied  by  vocifer- 
ous shouts  and  exclamations.  You, 
remem boring  the  narrative  of  "Davy 
Crocket  and  the  Goon,"  stand,  momen- 
tarily expecting  that  the  nuts-  -unable  to 
resist  such  power  of  moral  suasion  (not 
to  mention  that  of  blows)— will  at  once 
descend,  without  controversy.  At.  length, 
the  mingled  pole  and  "tongue  lashing;" 
being  crowned  with  the  success  so  well 
deserved,  the  assailants,  somewhat,  red  in 
their  faces  and  tired  in  their  arms,  and 
considerably  out  of  breath,  desist  from 
the  further  attack:  whereupon  the  ensu- 
ing rush  and  scramble  is  a  subject  not 
likely  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the 
uninitiated.  You  are  most:  unceremon- 
iously crowded,  jostled,  pushed,  and  all 
but  trampled  under  foot  by  the  unscru- 
pulous aspirants  for  fame,  (under  the 
guise  of  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity 
of  nuts,)  till,  with  enthusiasm  somewhat 
abated,  by  what  you  have  undergone. 
yon  retire  from  the  contest.  Resting 
from  your  labors  upon  a  stump  close  by, 
you  now  become  gradually  aware  that  a 
cold  wind  is  blowing,  that  your  hands 
are  torn   and   bleeding,  that  vour  stock- 


ings   are    most     uncomfortably    tull    of 
cockles,  and  that  your  shoos  have  bursl 
out  at  tin  side,-    nil  aflfbrclin 
i;,-t;moL<  of  the  total  depravity  of 
mate  things.      A  long  rent    in  yo.-r  d. 
completes  the   a,:  ,f\-y    <»!'  the   situation. 
In  other  words,  the  spell   is   broken,  the 
enchantment  is  over,  and  the    realities  of 
life  intrude  violently  upon  you.      'S  u  i 
can  well   re-call  the  time  when  you  never 
paused  from  secrets,  as  long  a 
gathered  nut  was  a  possibility  ;  if  cloudsr 
came  over  the  sky  they  were  unnoticed  ; 
if  you    tore  your  dress   you    mosl    i 
taiuly  never  contemplated  the  p 
of  being  obliged  to  mend  it  youi 

And  now.  as  you  wearily  wend  your  way 
homeward,  reflecting  upon  the  change  a 
few  years   have  wrought,  v^w   ask   your 
self  whether  time  has  given  you  aught 
that  can  really  compensate  for  the  power 
of  careless,  irresponsible  enjoyment,   of 
which  it  is  day   by   dav  defraud:,: 
whether — but  suddenly   you   find   your 
self  at  home,  and  gladly  exchange  tl  e 
theme  for  the  more  engrossing  one  of  the 
dinner    awaiting   you.      Of    course    you 
promise  yourself  leisure  for  deeper  i 
sideration   Of  the  matter  hererfler,   p<  r- 
haps  while  repairing  y^''^y  tern  dress. 

Annik. 
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[Eleventh  Paper.] 

WILHELMUS    OR   WILLIAM  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  Com 

BeekmanwashornatHassett,  pony  in  that  region.     He  effected    the 

Province  of  Overvssel,  Holland,  in  1G47,  P^hase   of  Cape    tloiilopen,    and    was 

was  sent,  to  tins  country  in  tttft   by  the  also  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Eng 

Dutch  West   India  Company  as  one  of  fob  in  Maryland,  who  claimed  jurisdiction 

fefeir  a  a:nts.  and  was  amon, 'the   earliest  beyond  bis  post,  which  claim    he   sternly 

Magistrates   of   New    Amsterdam.      In  resisted;     and   he    proved     faithful    ... 

July,  1058,1*   was  appointed    Vice   Dr-  W"   trust      In   July,    1664    he   was   ap- 

rector  at  Altona  on  the  Delaware,  being  t-inted    Commissary    at    Bsopus     (now 
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Kingston)  on  the  North  River,  ami  re- 
mained there  some  five  or  six  years,  or 
until  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  York- 
For  ni:u!v  years  he  served  as  Schepeu 
(Alderman)  and  Burgomaster  (Major ; ) 
also  as  Sehoul  (iShftriC)  f!;s  lands  lav 
principally  hi  the  vicinity  of  what  arc 
now  Beekman  and  William  streets,  New- 
York,  which  were  named  after  him.  He 
died  in  1707  aged  85  years.  By  his 
wife,  Catharine  de  Bough,  he  bad  four 
sons:  Henry,  Gerardus,  William  and 
John  ;  and  at  least  one  daughter,  Maria, 
who*  married  Nicholas,  son  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  Gerardus  married  Magda- 
len Abcel  of  Albany.  He  was  a  phy- 
sician, or,  as  then  called,  a  chirureoon, 
and  settled  at  Fhtbush,  on  Long  Island. 
While  there  he  was  appelated  Justice  of 
the  Peace  lor  Kings  County,  and  'vMajor 
of  Horse"  for  Queens  County,  and  from 
these  offices-  was  lie  called r"  0olonel ■" 
Gerardus  Beekman.  He  was  a  great 
landowner,  possessing  large  tracts  on  the 
Raritan  and  Millstone  Rivers.  In  170'2 
Doekwra  conveyed  to  Gerard  us  Beekman 
and  Lafford  Peterson  jointly,  for  £396,  a 
tract  of  iSQO  acres  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Raritan.  which  ran  two  miles  up 
the  River,  and   was   bounded  "north  by 
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Brokaw's,  and  south  easterly  b>y  other 
lands  of  Dockwra."  Farts  of  these  lauds 
are  doublcss  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendents  of  Gerardus.  He  was  also 
the  owner  of  one-third  of  a  tract  of  4000 
acres  in  Somerset  County,  the  deed  I'ov  a 
part  of  which  was  given  in  L7.02  by  his 
brother,  who  owned  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  tract,  in  1703  Gerardus  appears 
to  have  been  the  owner  of  608  acres 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Raritan, 
which  was  afterwards  owned  and  settled 
upon  by  the  Van  Tines.  The  land  lies 
about  two  and  one-hall  miles  above  New 
Brunswick.  On  it  the  latter  built  a  mill 
which    was    in    operation    in    1735,    and 


Owned  by  Jaquea  Van  Tine.  It  was 
afterward  owned  b)  the  Rappelye  rami- 
lies,  and  a  pari  of  it  is  now  in  the  p  , 
session  of  Joseph  Rappi 

The  original   name   <>f  Bcekman 
Boeokraan  in  German.     They  [led   from 

Germany  into  Holland   to   escape  death, 
where  they  found  a  refuge  from  pora 
tion. 

Abraham,   sou   of  Gerardus,    married 

Luoretia  de  Kay,  Sept.  1  1  thy  L70s,  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  Stateof  New  York. 
Gerardus  Beekman  in  1710  was  the 
owner  of  one-sixth  part  of  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Raritan  containing  3,000  acres.  lie 
also  owned  lauds  on  the  Millstone,  be- 
cause, in  1722,  he  and  his  wife,  Magda- 
lena,  by  deed  of  that  date  divides  his 
lands  ucm  the  Millstone  River,  Somerset 
County,"  into  four  tracts.  It  also  stales 
that  he  had  already  given  ''Tract  No.  4  '; 
to  his  son  Gerardus,  and  '-Tract  No.  3" 
to  his  sod  Christopher;  that  he  then 
wanted  to  convey  to  his  son  Henry 
"Tract  No.  2."  and  to  his  son  William 
''Tract  No.  1  ;"  and  that  the  lot  convey- 
ed to  Henry  Beekman  was  "hounded 
and  fronting  easterly  on  the  Millstoi  e 
River,  southerly  by  lauds  of  Christopher 
Beekman,  northerly  by  lands  of  Wm. 
Beekman,  and  westerly  by  lands  of  Peter 
Sonmuns,  with  a  full  one  fourth  part  of 
the  low  lauds  to  this  tract  belonging.' 
Col.  Beekman  died  at  the  City  <.n"  New 
York  in  1723,  to  which  in.  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  tie  had  removed  from  Flat  hush, 
with  all  Ids  children.  Tim  Col.  lived  in 
stormy  times.  Aithongh  doubtless  hon- 
est in  pupose,  he  became  involved  in  one 
of  the  most  violent  political  contests  ever 
experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Amsterdam,  which  arose  at  the  ascen- 
dency of  William  the  Third  and  Mar  I  i 
the  throne  of  England.  Mo  be!  »ugvd  to 
the  party  who  sustained  /Leister  in 
administration    of     the    government     as 
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Lieutenant  Governor,  until  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Slaughter  in  1691.  lie  was  a 
member  of  Leister's  Council,  all  of  whom 
were  charged  with  and  pronounced  guilty 

of  high  treason,  their  estates  forfeited 
and  they  condemned  to  be  hung.   * 

The  party  which  sustained  Liester, 
after  years  of  bitter  strife,  obtained  the 
ascendency,  and  sowed  the  seeds,  which 
afterwards  made  New  York  the  hot  bed 
of  rebellion  against  the  English  Crown, 
and  afterwards  freed  it  forever  from 
British  rule.  Col.  Gerardus,  though  for- 
jnerly  censured,  persecuted,  denounced 
and  vilified,  was  subsequently  restored  to 
public  confidence  and  favor.  He  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Kings  County 
and  represented  it  in  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly in  1698-90.  In  the  unfortunate 
party  strife,  he  advocated  measures 
which,  had  they  been  adopted,  would 
have  led- to  peace  and  saved  the  country 
much  future  bloodshed.  His  proposition 
was  that  the  parties  suspend  ail  con  tea. 
tious  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Governor. 

In  the  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  Vol  III,  p  174,  we  road  of  a  diffi- 
cult}- between  Col  Bookman  and  Col. 
Henry  Fiikins,  growing  out  of  a  church 
armir;  at  which  the  former  called  the  lat- 
ter offensive  and  insulting  names.  Fii- 
kins said  that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  knock 
Leokmaa  oil  his  horse ;  that  lie  would 
fight  him  with  a  sword..  "I  wish;"  said 
Fiikins,  afterwards,  "that  these  Itisl  words 
had  been  kept  in,  and  I  am  troubled  that 
I  was  so  overcome  with  passion,  and  in- 
flamed with  wine.        The  work  ol'  these 


*  The  name.-'  of  Mw  members  of  the  Council 
were:  Gerardus  Bee.knem,,'JoiinTie$  Vernuiye-, 
Thomas  Williams,  Myudert  Courteii,  &bi-uli;iirt 
Brasher,  Abom-un  Goyeraeiar,  and  Jacob  Mil- 
bourn,  Seer-eiary.  They  were  subsequently  all 
pardoned  with,  the  exception  of  Liester  and  Mil- 
bourn  his  sou-in-law,  who  were  hang. 


Dutch  ministers  is  the  occasion  of  all  our 
quarrels."  Wiuo  laid  probably  mom-  to 
do  with  it  than  "the  work  of  tho  minis- 
ters." From  the  Col^s  will,  made  Nov, 
10th,  1722,  wo  find  ho  also  owned  land 
at  Perth  AmU>y.  Middlesex  < !  runty,  which 
hi-  devised  to  his  son<  William,  Gerardus 
and  Henry,  and  throe  of  his  daughter-,; 
Catharine,  wife  of  Charles  LaB©UX,Cor. 
nelia  and  Marytie.  Cornelia  was  married 
March  1st,  1724,  to  Khahard,  a  BOn  of 
Rip  Van  Dam,  and  Marytie,  A  ug.  26t^. 
172'e  to  Jacob  Walton.  All  joined  in 
conveying  tho  Amino  land  to  Parker. 
Three  of  Ins  sons.  Adrian,  G-erardui  and 
William,  never  settled  in  Xew  Jersey, 
although  it  is  probable  that  one  or  more  of 
their  sons  did. 

Christopher,  settled  in  Somersel 
County,  and  was  the  first  of  the  name 
here,  lie  doubtless  located  on  the  tract 
which  his  father  gave  him.  "No.  3."  He 
married  Maria  Delaney  in  New  York, 
Jan.  38th,  1701.  in  May,  172  1,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Xew  York  {or  the  purpose 
of  procuring  machinery  for  a  mill  which 
he  intended  to  build  on  the  SourHnd 
Brook,  running  through  his  land,  he  died. 
His  children,  named  in  his  will,  were': 
Gerardus,  Adrian.  Christopher,  Abraham, 
Cornelia-,  Magdalona,  Maria  and  Catha- 
rine. 

Henry,  to  whom  his  father  gave  lot 
"No.  2,"  appears  never  to  have  been 
married,  for  in  his  will  ho  bequeathed  ami 
devised  unto  the  children  of  his  brother, 
Martin  neekman,  deceased,  all  his  real 
and  personal  property  to  bo  equally  di 
vided  between  them.  Their  names  were  : 
Elizabeth,  Henry.  Samuel,  Anna  and 
John,  '['his  will  was  made  Pec.  21st, 
176$,  and  protfed  Jan.  15th,  1770.  Under 
this  will  those  children  came  in  posses- 
sion of  ( 'ol  Gerardus  Bookman's  land, 
on  t!\  '  south  side  of  the  Rarttau,  a  bo  til 
two  or  three  miles  above  Somerville. 
The   brother  Martin,  named  in   this  will, 
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married  a  daughter  of    Resolvent   Wald-  „    tym„,i   ►.    ,1,      .  i      :*i    i 

T  ^    -  «l    menu    to    the     niiir,  ;iihi    withal  a  must 

ron,  June  21st,    1724.     (She  may  have  valuable  citizen 

been    a  grand-daughter.)     Em    children  Hia  sister  Cornelia,  the  only  survivor 

and  the  ones  named  in  Henry's  will  we.v  :  0r  t!lis  la        :„M  .,.I;ll)lr  t: /,  llP      Uvcg 

Ehzabeth.  born  Aug.  30th.  172..  married  at  his  native  place  on   the  south  bank  of 

trancis    Bra/.er,    died   Nov.    9th,    1S10;  tJu.  U;(ril;UK  where  fihe  v,,,   bom. 
Henry,  born    March   24th,  1727,  married  Tll0  childrei]   of   c     t   Slimuel    Beek. 

Ihebe,   sister  of  Gov.    Bloomfield,   died  m;m    wer0:  Cornelius   Ten    Brook,  born 

Jan.  2611,  1796;  Samuel,  born  in   1720,  0ct.  1789,  and  resided   the  latter  pari  of 

married    Elizabeth    Waldron,    Dec.    5th,  his   tffe   neur    ,  [arlillgen .    ,Vl,,.  T>j  born 

1765,  died  Oct.   10th,  1808.;   Anna,  born  April  21st,  1706.  married   Eliza   Carped 

June  28th,    1734,  died   Sept.    5th,  1795,  tei.   who  dM  in  slvV^  |833   ii 
marqod  John  Waldron.  Xov.  12th,  1766;  jaro!)  T.    Beekraan,  born    April  10th, 

John,  born  Nov.  5th,   1741.  1801j  graduilted  a1  (jnion  College,  X.  Y., 

Samuel.  -Martin's    second     son,    had  studied  theology  at  New  Brunswick,  X. 

children,    viz:  Samuel,  born  Sept.    2ist,  j..  a  taionted  ana  interesting  preacher  of 

1767,      married      Helena     Ten     Brook,  the  ©ogpel,  and  Pastor  of  the    Church  of 

daughter    of    Cornelius    Ten    Broek,    of  Holmdel  ei^ht  years  f 
Harlingcn,   N.    J.;   Elizabeth,   born  July  Abraham"  T."    born    July    15th,   Ho:;, 

8th,    1768,  married   William    Baker,  died  [narnfMi    giiza    Van    Dervoer,  who    died 

Nov.    11th.   1791;   Cornelia,    bora    Aug.  Jul v  26th    1S71    t 

13th,    1770,   married     Benjamin,   son    of  Elizabeth,  bora  March  9th,  1788,  mar- 

Henry   Beetaan,  died  Jan.  24th,  1858;  ried  Abraham  Van  Arsdalen  ;   Margaret, 

Martin,    bom    May    14th.    1773,    died    in  bom  ■  May   2;;th.    1702,    married    Aaron 

1S44;   Ann,  b,rn   Feb.  24th,  1780,  died  Van   Derbilt,  of  Long  tsland;  Cornelia, 

Feb.  26th,  18  16.  boril   june  4thj  1T04j   married   Nicholas 

Samuel,    oldest  son    of    Samuel,    and  Veghteu.    both    living    on    a    farm    near 

generally    known    as     MCapt."    Samuel  Griggstown;  Anna,  born  May  19th,  1798, 

Bookman,    owned    at    one    time    the   old 

Beekman  homestead   on    the  south   hank  *  He  owned  and  conducted  for  some  ti. 

of  the  Earitan,  which  ho  --sold  to  his .sister  m;;>,   ,n,    tiie   South    Branch,  aftenvards  called 

Curnelia,  wife  of  Benjamin,  alter  his  mar-  Corle's  Mills.     He   also   represented  Sow  t ■•■■ 

riage    to   Helena  Ten    greek!      He  lived  County  for  three  ycara  In  the  State  Legisl 

the'restof  hi.liioou  the  old  Ten  Brook  Eis  cliil<l™  werc:  Mal-V   x- ] '   Au-  ;,,i" 

.  ,  rT     ,.  VT     T       . ,    ,  1821:  John  C-,  born  June  Uth,  1823;  Theodore, 

homosioai  I  near  riarlum-eu,  N.J.      lime-  ,        '     ■ ,       1o1        ,.,„,.  •    ,      >,  i;iil 

*•  born     Feb.      18th,      1826,     married     Matilda 

na  Ten  Broek  was  the  daughter   of  Cor-  wycb.off;    Jacob   W..    bom   Jan.    20th,    1829; 

nelius  Ten  Brook,  originally  from    Ulster  Stephen  A.,  born  May  1st.,  1833. 


County.    New  York,    of  a    family    there 


}•  tie  married,  first,  «Lnna,  daughter  of  Gi 


distinguished  tor   the    important  aid   rni-  Crawford,  second,  Elenor  Sehcnck,    of  M 

dered  by  them  to  the  country  during  the  town.      His  children    by    his   last    marriage: 

Revolution,      Captain     Bookman   died   in  Theodore,  Jan.  30th,   1835;  George   Crawford, 

U»]        IB.  hm  a.  .(uinKifttfinl    nmfftoun- of  born  July  2nd.  L839t  now  a  practitioner  of  l»w 


1851.      fie  was  a  consistent   professor  of     be.. 

•  ,  at  Freehold,  Mourn  mtli  County,  N.  J.;    i 

re hiii on,  among  the  most  active  ineuihois 

p .  .  Tr     ,.  ;  ■       .       ■  born  June  13th,  IS12. 

of  the  Church  ol    tlarlingen.  laboring  at 

all  times  to  advance  its  best  interests,  in 

his  manners  unostenatious,a  kind  neighbor 


\  His  children  were  :   h  ter  V.,  Garn  t  V.  D. 
Join:  \\\,  Eliza  fcth  and  Helena, 
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married  Abraham  J.  Dumont ;  Catharine, 
born  Nov.  25th,  1805. 

Christopher,  the  son  of  Gerardus,  is 
believed  to  bare  been  buried  in   the  old 

Church  yardvat  Six-Mile-Rim  Brook, now 
called  Kim   Ridge,     flis  children  were: 

Gerardus,  Aaron,  Christopher,  Mary  and 
Magdalen.     Gerardus  was  a  farmer  who 

lived  and  died  near  G-riggstown.  Aaron 
was  a  farmer  who  lived  and  died  on  the 
Lamington,  on  the  place  known  as  '■'  Van 
Dyke's  Mills,"  loft  no  descendants. 
Christopher  was  a  farmer,  lived  neighbor 
to  Aaron,  and  died  with  the  small-pox. 

The  children  of  the  last  Gerardus 
were:  John,  who  "died  about  H> -years  oi" 
aire;  Christopher,  who  lived  on  the  rear 
of  the  old  homestead  near  Harlingen  and 
died  about  1820,  9G  years  of  age;  Ger- 
ardus who  lived  in  the  village  of  Six.- 
Mile-Run  and  died  there  about  1821, 
aged  S6  years;  Abraham,  born  July 
27th,  1739,  lived  on  the  old  farm  at 
Grig  est  own,  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Garret  Voorheos.  St*.,  of  Middlefoush, 
May  3d.  1778,  and  died  May  25th:,  1317  ; 
Mary,  wfeo  married  Thomas  Skillman  ; 
Ann,  who  married  Garret  Yoorhees; 
Catharine,  who  married,  first,  a  Vaifrder- 
veer,  second,  a  Johnson.  lived  at  Wash- 
ington, X.  Y.;  Magdalene,  who  married 
John  Van  X)y\t> ;  Cornelia,  who  married 
Abraham  Stfyker 

Abraham,  'who  married  Ann  Yoorhees, 
had  eight  children  ;  Gerardus,  born  July 
12th,  1778,  died  Fob.  '28iii.  1815; 
Eleanor,  born  Doc  17th,  17  71),  married 
Jacob  Quick  of  Tea  Mile- Run,  and  died 
Nov.  12th.  18f>5;  John,  horn  Feb.  3rd. 
1782,  ^married,  first,  Johanna  Xevius, 
second.  Alletta  Rappelye,  ami  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree  at  Griggstown,  Sept. 


*  Abram  Yoorhees,  Cashier  ot  the  Lorn 
Island  Bank,  Brooklyn,  uo  I  Cornelia  and  Anna 
who  successively  niafrietl  Rev.  Goyn  Talmad^c 

are  Ills  children. 


21st,    L829 ;   Abraham,   born   Jan.    13th 
1781,   married  Matilda    Norms,  lived  m 
Millstone,  and    died    Aug,    20th,    186*2  ■' 
Ralph  V.,  born  !>e<-,  1 7tn,  L785,  married 
Elizabeth    Ten   Broek,  was  a   merchant, 

and  died  in  Brooklyn,  .Jane  36th,  I  M  3  ; 
Jacob,  born  Dec.  17th,  !7S7,  married 
Sarah  Garretson,  and  died  in  Michigan, 
April  7th,  1737;   rsaac,  born  Sept.   14th, 

I7ii0,  lived  single,  and  died  in  North 
Carolina,  Sept.  23rd,  1823s;  Catharine. 
Ann,  born   Aug.   2nd,  1797,  died   Bin 

Sept.  2  itii.   1.S2S. 

0\\  the  1 3i.li  oi'  dime,  1777,  the  British 
army  under  command  of  General  Howe, 
having  had  possession  oi'  New  Brunswick 
for  several  months,  left  with  two  divisions, 
caie  of  which  he  stationed  at  Middlebush 
under  the  command  of  General  De- 
f leister;  the  other  at  Millstone,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Two  earthen  fortifica- 
tions, or  redoubts,  were  thrown  up:  one 
across  tueAinwell  road  in  Middlebush,  a 
few  yards  west  of  the  residence  of 
present  Mr.  Weolsey;  another  about  250 
yards  south  of  the  Brsfc,  near  therailroad. 
Two  other  fortifications  were  erected  on 
the  land  of  the  present  John  V.  C. 
Wyekoff  at  Millstone,  a  few  yards  west 
oi'  his  house.  They  have  .ill  been  h  vel- 
ed  by  the  plow-share  so  tfeat  scarcely  ; 
trace  of  them  are  left.  General  Wash- 
ington was  lying  at  the  same  lime  with 
the  American  army  at  Middlobrook,  along 
the  mountain,  in  an  elevated  position  (in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chimney  block,) 
taking  a  view  of  the  country  about  New 
Brunswick.  Middlebush,  an;!  Millstone, 
scanning  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  Howe's  design  to  draw  Washi 
ton  and  his  troops  into  battle.  Washing- 
ton declined  risking  a  battle  with  tlu.ivu 
on  the  plaiii  and  Howe,  nol  daring  to 
attack  him  in  his  stronghold,  returned 
with  his  tv  o  divisions  to  Xeu  Urunswick 
on  the  Unh.  and  on   the   22nd  evacuated 
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tho  place,  and  moved  with  all  his  army 
to  Sta.ton  Island.  On  their  march  thither 
they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  part 
of:  Washington's  troops,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  mountain  to  annoy  thorn, 
in  which)  attempt  the  Americans  were 
unsuccessful.  .After  several  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  the  latter  returned  to 
their  former  stronghold.  These  skir- 
mishes account  for  the  battles  of  Quib- 
bletown,  vY  estfield,  Scotch  Plains,  etc., 
of  which  we  used  to  hear  our  fathers 
speak  so  frequently  at  their  fireside  con- 
versations in  our  youthful  days.  During 
the  occurrences  described.  General 
Washington  was  a  part  o\  the  time  stand- 
ing on  a  rock  on  the  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plain  field,  viewing  the  ma 
nomveriugs  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
Plains  below  within  the  circle  of  their 
operations.  Hence  the  rock  on  winch  lie 
stood  has  since  been  called  ik  Washing 
ton  Pock."  While  the  two  grand  con- 
tending armies  were  lying  in  an  hostile 
attitude  and  in  fall  view  of  each  other. 
Howe's-  on  tho  south  side  of  the  Kari- 
tan  at  Middlebush  and  Millstone,  and 
Washington's  on  its  north  side  along  the 
Mountain,  the  American  Congress 
adopted  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  flag 
of  the  Umca. 

The  first  Hag  was  prepared  by  tho 
hands  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  and  was 
unfurled  in  August  following nk  tho  siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler. 

After  the  battle  of  Princeton,  two  of 
the  British  regiments,  while  at  Kingston 
took  a.  road  in  Jieir  mareh  leading  to  the 
left,  and  encamped  for  several  days  at 
Middlebush.  on  the  ground  which  General 
Re  i leister  occupied  six  months  after- 
wards. 

The  citizens  on  the  Raritau  witu  very 
few  exceptions,  were  distinguished  for 
their  lovaltv  and  braverv   in    the  darkest; 


days   of   the    Revolution, 


Th 


father 


gave  up  their  sons  freely  to  battle  for  the 


good  cause.  Perhaps  one  fa  mile  de- 
serves specially  honorable  mention.  Win. 
Baird  of  Griggstown,  had  four  sous  com 
missioned  in  the.  Revolutionary  army, 
viz.-  Colonel  Benjamin,  Major  William, 
Captain  John  (who,  after  the  Peace,  was 
promoted  to  Major,)  and  Lieubeuant 
Robert.  Robert  receivecMiis  commission 
while  lying  on  his  dying  bed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  family  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States  known  k>  have  fur- 
nished so  many  Commissioned  Officers. 
When  General  Do  Heisfeer's  army  lob 
Middlebush,  tradition  .states  they  at- 
tempted to  burn  every  building  between 
that  place  and  New  Brunswick,.  Some 
of  the  fires  were  put  out.  and  seine 
buildings  failed  to  take#fire.  The  follow- 
ing important  property  was  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed :  Garret  Voorhees,  of  Middle- 
bush  •  Dwelling  house,  with  six 
rooms,  entr}r  and  kitchen,  two  well 
curbs,  and  two  new  corn  cribs, 
altogether  £3 00  ;  also  duo  half-blooded 
horse,  3  years  old,  14J  hands  high,  saddle 
and  bridle,  £26,5s;  thirty  acres  of  wheat 
in  the  field  destroyed,  £45  ;  six  yearling 
calves,  a] id  large  Dutch  cupboard,  £12; 
3  4  6  pa  u  i i  el s  fe  n  c e,  £ 2  5 , 1  0  s  ;  tho  g ra  s s  o  f 
seven  acres  of  meadow  destroyed,  4  bed- 
steads, 110  fowls  and  other  damages, 
amounting  in  all  to  £  451.1 7s. sd. 
(#1,129.70.) 

Peter  Kapalyc:  a  dwelling  house  42 
by  30;  kitchen  24  feet  square;  weave 
house  14  by  IS  and  the  barn  4S  feet  by 
42,  all  good,  £320,  and  other  losses, 
amounting  in  all   to    £393,  ($982.50ets.) 

John  Spader:  kitchen  and  harn  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  A  in  wed  road,  ap- 
praised  at  £220. 10s,  Gd. 

Hendrick  Bergen  :  a  good  frame  house 
along  the  same-  mad,  with  cellar  and 
kitchen  ail  destroyed.  The  weather- 
boards and  part  id'  Lite  shingles  were 
taken  off  the  barn  and  a.  board  Boor  taken 
out:  appraised  at   C37  L.  t  JK.'ld. 
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Johannes  Van  Liew,  near  N"ev.- Bruns- 
wick: six  horses,  one  house  burnt  and 
outhouses  and  barns  &c.,  £519.16s;5d. 

John  Wyekcin  Cornelius  Van  Arifrten 
Peter  Wyekoff,  Philip  Fnlkerson,  John 
Stothofr,  Abraham  Van  Dorcn,  Berdns 
ilarretson  and  others  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, suffered  more  or  less  damage) 
while  the  British  army  were  at  Middle- 
bush. 

There  is  now  residing-  in  one  family  in 
Franklin  Township  three  persons,  who 
were  hiving  and  beheld  General  Washing- 
ton previous  "to  his  death.  Henry  V. 
Pe'mott,  when  a  youth,  saw  the  General, 
accompanied  by  an  escort,  enter  New 
Brunswick  on  his  war  to  New  York. 
His  wife  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Van 
Liew,  at  school  at  Three-Mile-Run,  saw 
him  either  on  that  or  a  similar  occasion- 
The  latter  says  that  at  the  school  the 
scholars  were  arranged  in  order  at  the 
road-side  by  the  teacher,  as  the  General 
approached  seated  in  his  carriage.  He 
-halted,  uncovered  his  head,  waved  his  hat. 
smiled  and  spoke  kindly  and  pleasantly 
to  the  children.  Lady  Washington  was 
sitting  by  his  side  and  evidently  took 
pleasure  in  the  somewhat  singular  inter- 
view. 

I'rom  the  account  given  in  mv  last 
paper  of  some  of  the  wines  sold  at  the 
store  of  Jaques  Voorhees,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived they  were  purchased  by  those  who 
belonged  to  the  higher  circles  of  society. 
The  early  settlers  along  the  Raritan 
manufactured  and  used  much  m®U  liquor 
as  a  beverage.  One  of  the  breweries  for 
this  purpose  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
River  opposite  the  bouse  wherein  the 
late  Sheriff  Yredenburg  resided,  and  was 
conducted  by  a  Beekman,  The  .small 
stones  used  in  grinding  Use  malt,  and  also 
the  bricks  bf  which  the  building  was  con- 
structed, were  imported  from  Holland. 
Another    brewery    stood    by    the  spring 


opposite   the   house   of  Ralph  Voorhees 
Jr.,   at  Six-Mile  Run.      By   an  article  of 
agreement  preserved    in    the   family,  this 
brew-house   with   its  apparatus  was  sold 
by  John  Vleit.  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
farm  ot  500  acres  on    winch    if   stood,  to 
his  son  John,    in    17:50,    for    £150.     Our 
early  Dutch  forefathers  knew  not  the  use 
of  stronger  liquors  except   for   medicinal 
purposes.       "In    prosecuting  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Indians,  there  was 
a  time,"  says  the  historian,  Dr.  Belknap, 
"when  there  was  but  one  pint  of  strong 
drink   or   'strong  water,' as  it  was  then 
called,  in  the  whole  army,  and  that   was 
reserved  for  the  sick."     It   was  brought 
more  Or  less  into  general  use  by  the  Wars 
of   1756  and  177G,  and  that  of  J 812  pro- 
duced its  full    share    of  the  evil.      From 
the  furnishing  of  regular  rations  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  to  the  army,  habits  of  drink- 
ing  were   acquired   by  the  soldiers,  who. 
on  their  return  home,  introduced  the  cus- 
tom  into  their  families.     The  evil   con- 
tinued to  increase  to  an  alarming   degree 
until    1820,  when  it  seemed  to  roll  on- 
ward like  an  overwhelming  torrent,  from 
one  extremity   of  the  land  to   the  other, 
carrying  with  it  the  property,  reputation, 
health   and   lives   of  tens    of   thousands. 
Like   the  destroying  angel  which  passed 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  there  was  scarcely 
a  house  where  it  did  not  leave  one  dead. 
The  bottle   was   the  companion   alike  of 
the    wealthy    and    fashionable,    and     the 
destitute,     humble     and     obscure.       In 
prosperity  and   in   adversity,   in   sickness 
and  in  health,  in  Summer  and  in  Winter, 
in  sunshine   and    in   storm,  the  same  sad 
overthrow    of  physical    vigor  and    mural 
character  was  indulged  in  by  the  victims 
of  the  bowl,  as  though  it   were    but  pas- 
time.    Did  the  spirit  of  a  fellow  mortal 
take  its  everlasting  flight  to  eternity,  and 
the  friends  and  neighbors  assemble  to  pay 
their  final  tribute   of  respect  to   the  de- 
parted,   the    decanter    must    come    forth 
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from  the  closet  and  an  opportunity  given 
all  to  partake  of  its  contents.  Thus  per- 
sons were  known  to  reel  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions, and  even  stagger  and  fall  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  as  it  was 
in  the  house  of  mourning,  so  was  it  in  the 
house   of   feasting.      Strong    drink    was 


merits  of  custom  and  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  friends.  Friends  could  scarcely 
consider  themselves  acceptable  visitors 
without  tasting  their  welcome  in  a  social 
glass.  When  subjected  to  such  training 
and  brought  up  under  such  influences,  it 
is  most  remarkable  that  so  many  of  our 


considered  an  indispensable  article  in  the      fathers  were  preserved  from  the  grave  of 


entertainment  of  marriage  guests.  To 
increase  the  joy.  and  conviviality  of  the 
occasion  it  was  furnished  in  e\  ery  variety. 
So  the  songs  of  congratulation  and  mirth 
freely    mingled    with    the    songs    of  the 


the  destroyer,  and  not  only  lived  to  old 
age  as  useful  members  of  society,  but 
were  even  ornaments  and  pillar's  in  Church 
and  State.  During  this  period  land  be- 
came reduced  by  improper  culture,  when 


drunkard.      At  "public    sales    the    bottle      it  was  found  most  profitable   to  plant  or- 


was  universally  present,  the  free  ci 
tion    of   it    being    deemed    a    source    of 
profit  to  the  seller,  by  the  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  property  in  the  imagina- 
tion  of    those   intoxicated,   and   the    an- 
nouncement of  the  auctioneer,  ilA   dram 
to  the  next  bidder!"     The  manv    mere 
times  and   places   in   which  liquors  were 
deemed  indispensable  I  will  not  now   at- 
tempt to   describe.     It.   is   enough   to  al- 
lude to  their  use  at  parties  of  pleasure, 
the  ballroom,    the    gambling    table,    the 
race-course,    the    harvest-field.-"    and    at 
i;  raisings."   The  examples  of  the  parents 
rendered   it   almost    impossible  lor  their 
children    to    pass     through   life    and    ar- 
rive at  old  age,  with  their  faculties*  iinim- 
pared  and  their  reputations  untarnished 
by  the  vice  of  intemperance.     The  seeds 
of  the  evil  wore  sown  in   the  cradle.     If 
the  male  children  came  to  boyhood,  they 
were    taught    to    love   the  sediments    of 
spirits  and  sugar  reserved    for    them    by 
the  parents,  who  indulged  in  the  morning 
dram  and  sling.      At  manhood   they    re- 
ceived the  bottle  direct!}"  from  the  hands 
of  their  parents  at   home,  and   of  course 
when  abroad  complied  with  the   require* 


chards.  and  convert  their  fruit  into  cider, 
and  that  into  spirits.  In  one  Township 
along  the  Raritan  there  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  eight 
or  more  distilleries  in  operation,  and  the 
price  of  cider-spirits  became  so  reduced 
that  it  was  sold  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents  per  gallon  by  the  quantity.  Almost 
ever}-  farmer  had  his  cellar  stocked  with 
barrels  and  hogsheads  of  cider-spirits,  of 
which  the  family  partook  as  their  inclina- 
tions and  appetites  dictated. 

It  was  about  1320  when  a  reaction 
took  place.  The  eyes  of  the  people  be- 
came then  opened  sufficiently  to  obtain  a 
faint  glance  of  the  awful  precipice  on 
whose  brink  the}'  and  the  nation  stood. 
The  first  to  sound  the  alarm  and  point  to 
a  true  remedy  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac 
Ferris**  who  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1821.  In  addressing  an  immense  as- 
sembly at  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  that  Church  in  October, 
1867,  he  made. the  following  proper  and 
noble  allusion  to  his  early  bravery  in  the 
temperance  campaign : 

"But  that  to  which  I  confess  T  look  back  with 
great  satisfaction,  as  most  important  to  rhysi  if 


*  Custom  required  each  hay  or  harvest  baud  '        ~                     ~~~ 

to  be  furnished  with  one  pint  ot  ruin  per  day,  *  He  succeeded  Theodore    Fri  linghuysen  as 

and  the  employer  who  refused  was  considered  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York  in 

"a  mean  man."  1852,  and  died  in  July,  1873. 
K1K 
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in  its  various  bearings,  <vasdthe ground pubHdy 

taken  on  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  social 
usages.  In  the  Fall  of  1820  occurred  the  sus- 
pension trout  his  ministry,  under  the  charge  of 
intoxication,  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
ministers  by  o  northern  Glassis.  He  was  re- 
ported the  most  accomplished  pulpit  orator  in 
the-  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Xew  York — a 
fine  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of  very  wide  in- 
fluence. His  fall  grieved  many  hearts,  while  it 
broke  up  Ins  pastoral  relations,  and  covered  his 
later  life  with  a  'lark  shadow  from  which  he 
never  emerged,  though  that  which  caused' it  had 
been  corrected.  It  was  apparent  to  me,  as  a 
looker  on,  that  he  had  bo  more  natural  appetite 
for  strong  drink  than  any  other  man.  but  was 
the  victim  of  the  usages  of  social  life,  ruined  by 
his  friends,  who  became  afterwards  his  accu- 
sers. Every  man  of  any  position  had  his  side- 
board in  his  parlor,  well  Stocked  with  the 
choicest  of  stimulants.  Every  visitor  was  ex- 
pected to  take  his  sip  whenever  he  called.  It 
was  ungeufeel,  it  was  a  slight  a  reflection,  not 
to  drink  a  glass.  .And  in  making  half-a-duzen 
calls  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  and 
taking  as  many  drinks,  how,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  an  appetite  formed  !  The  wonder 
was,  not  that  there  were  so  many  drunkards; 
but  that  everybody  was  not  such.  To  my  mind, 
the  usage  was  horrible,  and  my  determination 
was,  wherever  /settled,  on  the  first  public  ex- 
ercise to  relieve  myself  forever  from  compliance 
with  this  tyrant  custom.  Xever  can  I  forget 
tiie  scene.  Tins  soueluarv  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  as  (here  was  irreat  curiosity  to  hear  the 
tirsi  S'Uinon  of  the  young  pastor  elect.  I  re- 
member well  how  the  smile  passed  at  my  ex- 
pense'., over  rlie  face  of  the  wh.de  congregation. 
It  was  a  bold  step  for  so  young  a  man-;  bat  it 
was  most  iwigoiianL  It  was  shutting  down  the 
gate  of  access  to  a  course  which  has  been 
ruinous  everywhere.  It  made  its  impression 
for  good,  as  it  fastened  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
my  people  from  its  peculiarity  and  novelty. 
Need  I  say  that  step  was  never  regretted  ?*' 

A  new  era,  commenced.  The  Church 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  and  duty. 
In  1825  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 


formed Church  appointed  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  requiring  each  of  the  minis- 
ters under  its  jurisdiction  to  preach  a 
sermon  bearing  upon  the  evil.  The  day 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  was  observed 
and  improved  as  required,  and  was  at- 
tended with  favorable  results.  Churches 
of  other  denominations  did  the  same.  In 
1835  Temperance  Associations  were  es- 
tablished in  almost  ever,-  congregation, 
of  neighborhood  along  the  Earitan,  and 
their  members  were  pledged  to  abstain^ 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a 
beverage.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
cellars  once  well-stocked  with  liquors 
were  with  few  exceptions  emptied,  and 
have  remained  thus  to  the  present  day. 
Decanters  were  removed  from  side- 
boards and  banished  trom  social  circles. 
Bay  and  harvest  gatherings,  building 
raisings,  burials  of  the  dead,  marriages, 
and  entertainments  for  friends  were  all 
had  without  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Mere  recently  tavern  bars  have 
been  closed  on  trie  Sabbath  day  and 
days  of  election.  In  the  Township  re- 
ferred to,  where  there  were  eight  dis- 
tilleries in  operation  in  1S00,  there  is  not 
one  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  most  influential,  talented 
and  active  of  our  citizen-,  who  labored 
to  effect  a  temperance  reformation,  were 
Senator  Theodore  Freliughuysen  and 
Gov.  Peter  lb  Vroom.  whose  services 
v. ere  required  far  ami  near  to  address 
immense  gatherings.  Their  admonitions 
and  advise  were  received  with  much 
satisfaction  and  profit.  Many  others  of 
similar  character  and  talents  were  also 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  destructive  drinking  usages 
of  that  day.  Ralph  VoORHEES. 
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IV. 


IN  A  FORMER  article  of  this  series 
we  st;iteci  our  intention  of  paying 
some  '<  respects  "  to  Col.  Berfchoud  of  the 
31st  Regiment,  when  Col.  Honeyman's 
Journal  earned  ns  to  Belle  Plaine.  But 
there  will  be  those  who  will  consider  an 
arraignment  of  that  officer  out  of  place 
.at  this  time.. and  still  others  who. will  as- 
cribe our  motives  to  a  desire  to  pull  down 
one  reputation  (?)  to  build  up  another. 
And/  after  all,  cm  bono?  The  war  is 
over,  Col.  Berthoud  is  yet  in  the  flesh  to 
be  injured,  and  Col.  Honey-man  is  dead 
and  cannot  be  benefitted,  by  the  charges 
which  may  justly  be  brought  against  the 
Commander  of  the  31st,  And,  indeed, 
we  would  not  refer  to  the  matter  at  all, 
except  that  some  parts  of  Col.  Pi's  Jour- 
nal as  published  would  otherwise  elicit 
wonder  from  its  readers  that  the  writer 
should  refcr  jn  terms  not  of  praise  to  bis 
superior  in  the  service.  Some  of  these 
references  we  have  omitted ;  some  will 
appear  below.  We  leave  them,  there- 
fore, now,  with  the  simple  remark  that, 
as  every  officer  and  private  in  the  31st 
and  30th  well  knew  and  understood,  and 
yet  well  recollect,  Col.  Berthoud  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  Lieut.  Col.  Honeyman,  and 
other  subordinates,  and  to  drive  them 
from  the  service,  when  they  were  nobly 
performing  their  duties  and  making  up 
for  his  inefficiency;  and  all  tiie  while 
sought  a  little  higher  position  for  himself, 
when  he  could  not  till  that  which  he  had; 
and  also  that  those  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, except  in  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous and  elevating  the  other  officersvin 
the.  esteem  of  the  whole  Regiment. 

Rkbcl  BAKRAOKS,  Camp  31st,  Dklle  Plaixk, 
Dec.  30th,  ISC2.—  Our  Surgeon,  Dr.  Browne,  has 
returned,  greatly  to  my  gratification.     lie  is  of 


great  service  to  the  Regiment,  and  will  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  mess.    We 

now  number  six  as  ferocious  looking  s,-;  oi 
animals  as  were  ever  cagea  in  so  smuli  a  spai  i 
as  this  which  we   occupy.     Barnum'a  "Happy 

Family  "  is  eclipsed  !  Each  one  has  some  p 
liariry  of  disposition,  habits  or  temperament,  to 
be  worked  upon  fur  the  amusement  of  the  rest. 
A  tent  pitched  back  of.  our  house  and  Connect- 
ing- with  it,  is  used  as  our  bed  and  dressing 
room.  Our  cook  "knows  beans."  and  his  bean 
soups  and  baked  beans  the  most  fastidious 
would  relish. 

Jan.  4th,  1S6-4. — I  am  quire  surprised  at 
learning  of  an  effort  being  made  to  have  me 
promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  —  Regt. 
This  is  surprising  from  the  fact  of  the  Regt. 
being  raised  in County  and  doe^  not  con- 
tain a  man  or  officer  whom  I  know. 
My  attachments  to  the  31st,  however,  are  too 
warm  to  be  broken  hastily.  I  have  made  some 
friends  whom  I  can  never  forget,  and  on  whose 
account.  I  cannot  but  regret  the  expiration  of 
our  term  of  service,  when  that  time  comes 
Yet  there  are  some  things  happening,  i  ot  un- 
frequently,  which  makes  it  very  unpleasant  for 
me.  Xot  being  at  liberty  to  criticize,  1  will 
only  mention  my  extreme  regret  at  finding 
we  have  no  strictly  military  leader,  but  an  ig- 
norant, pompous,  conceited  civilian.  We  drill 
hut  little,  and  the  Regt.  is  really  unfit  to  take 
the  field  in  action.  Thus  I  have  inducements 
to  accept  any  promotions  that  may  oiler,  as 
well  as  inducements  not  to  do  so;  a  hundred 
pro.    and    con.         .  .         Capt.    Ten    Eyck 

(30th)  sends  hisregards  occasionally,  bat  L  haw- 
not;  seen  him  in  a  month.  The  last  time  we  met 
was  under  very  discouraging  circumstances. 
It  was  the  night  our  Brigade  crossed  from  Md. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  everything  looked  fcar- 
fully  glooiny.  Our  Regiments  -.'.ere  broken,  and 
I  lauded  at  Acquia  Creek  wharf  with  a  Co.  and 
a  half  of  men,  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half 
behind  my  Regt.,  with  uo  means  of  obtaining 
any  information  concerning  it.  To  add  to  the 
hundred  occasions  for  vexation,  a  blunderii 
thickheaded  Lieut.,  disobeying  my  ordersi 
marched  ofi*  his  Command  before  i  had  la 
the  Drum-Corps — thus  losing  himself  from  me. 
I  had  lost  my  blanket,  my    Regt.  and    my  tern- 
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per,  when,  I   unexpectedly    ran    into    Capt  T., 
who,  strange  to  say,  was  also  behind  his  liegt! 

Sunday,  Jan.  ULh..  1863.—, Our  Regt  Jsagain 
Brigaded  under  Genl.  0.  R.  Paul,  an  officer  of 
eiqjcsieace  and  merit,  and  evidently    a   g< 

man— which  is  saying  mure  than   many   G  we- 
nds will  bear,  from  the  standard  I  would  j 
them  by.     We  are  in  the  3rd.  Brigade,  1st.   f.'i- 
•    vision  (Genl    Wadsworth,)    1st.  Army   Corps, 
(Maj.  Gen.  Refolds),  of  th».  Left  Grand  Divis- 
ion of  this  Army,  Gen'l.  Franklin  commanding 
Div.     We  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  oar;  ieipating 
in    the   next   engagement    and   hope    to   enter. 
Richmond  before  Spring.     Our  Brigade  is  very 
tfrge,  corrststhjg  of  six  full  Regfcs.   22nd,  29th. 
-30th...    31st.,    X.    J.,  131th.,  Penna.,  and  1 47th' 
X.  Y.     Some  of  these  Regts.  are  still  at    leouia 
Creek.         . 

Tties.  mh,  1863;— To-day  we  move  to  meet 
the  enemy.  The  31st.  is  ready  and  willing,  the 
whole  army  seems  fep  be  i:t  good  cheer.-- God 
give    us    success!     Kvery    thing    around    the 

camp  betokens   moving.     Oar   house as    we 

call  the  quarters  of  our  mess— presents  a  for- 
lorn appearance  indeed.     Boxes  and   bids.,  bot- 
tles and  kegs.and  the  et  cetera  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  Camp  me^    make  the   confusion-pie- 
tnre  complete.     An  Orderly  gallops  up   and    I 
an;  ordered  to  report  to  Brigade  Headquarters 
immediately.     My  mare  is  in  fine  spirits,  and  I 
soon  find  Ueadquarfcers.and  thai  they  are  no  more 
established  than  my  own  quarters.     The  saddle 
is  my  home  now.     It  was  noon  before   we  had 
our  place  and  were  moving   with   the  rest.     It 
was  Gloudy  .  ud  a  storm  threatened.      At  night 
we  were  pushed  ahead  until  quite  late,      kfrer 
dark  the  Artillery  crowded  ahead    of  147th.  X. 
Y.,  and  encroached  upon  us,  crowding   us   out 
Of    our    road.     We    crossed    the    R.     R.    near 
"Stoueman'-    Switch"    and   bivouacked     in    a 
wood  near  by.     The  rain  fell  in  torrents.      Our 
teams  and  ambulance  were  far  behindr  stuck  in 
the  mud,  so  that  we  of  the  Field  and  Staff  (Col. 
excepted)  had  no  tents,  marquees   nor  shelters 
to  interpose  between  our  bodies  and  the  relent- 
less storm.     With   great    difficulty   a    fire  was 
kindled    by    bur    faithful    servants.      A    more 
gloomy  prospect  for  ilie  night    we    seldom  had 
seen.       Browne    and     L   spreading    beds    and 
blankets   lay   down   in   the  mud.  water  above, 
beneath  and  all    around.     Xot   far   off  lay  two 
fellow  soldier  peac  fully  sleeping  v.  ithout    bed 
or  blanket,  their  upturned  faces  calmly   receiv- 
ing the  tears  of  Heaven,  whither  I  hoped  their 


spirits  had  flown.  They  were  dead.  Tl 
of  our  party  prepared  to  sit  up  all  night— and 
with  the  water  streaming  from  thi  ir  garments 
and  their  dolef id  looks,  they  were  a  complete 
representation  of  despair.  Chaplain  McNair, 
whoso  white  locks  and  venerable  beard  were 
dripping  with  moisture,  sat  upon  one  end  or  an 

immense  log,  perhaps  praying ;  Surg. upon 

theother  end,  undoubtedly  swearing;  CoL  Holt 
between  the  two,  thinking  of  his  wife  and  ; 
anr  home.  They  were  astonished  to  see  Browne 
and  the  Major  attempt  to  go  to  bed,  iudeed  to 
think  of  skep.  The  rain  patter<  d  n< 
antly  upon  our  rubber  coverlid,  and  as  I  lay  jq 
comfortably  warm  I  thanked  God  for  His  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  that  I  could  be  so  happily  situ- 
ated and  feel  so  well  maid  such  surround 
After  midnight  I  awoke  finding  1  was  quite  wet 
and  uncomfortable.  The  water  was  running  in 
a  stream  underneath  me.  and  the  fire  was  en- 
tirely extinguished.  In  addition  to  the  water 
from  the  outside,  my  bed-fellow  had  tinned  in 
With  Ins  canteen  on  (a  very  large  one),  and  the 
stopper  coming  out  it  had  poured  out  its  con- 
tents upon  and  under  me.  So  I  spent  the  re- 
mainder  of  the   morning   most  unconifertably. 

Iteming  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  ?.\s-\.  1863.— Lt 

Thompson  (Co.  A.),  my  warm-hearted  friend, 
and  true  as  steel,  prepared  me  some  hot  coffee, 
a  kindness  most  thoroughly  to  be  appreciated 
fi-iju\  the  way,  time  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  I  soon  reported  to  the  Col.  to  know  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use,  and  to  receive  orders  .  but 
not  a  word  did  he  reoh  or  a  glance  bestow. 
My  poor  horses  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
yesterday  morning.  The  rain  si  ill  descends, 
the  mud  deepens,and  [  fear  our  movement  may 
not  prove  successful.  Splash!  splash!  splash  I 
we  go,  across  fields  and  rivulets,  through  lanes 
and  swamps,  and  over  ditches.  We  pass  artil- 
lery and  pontoon  trains,  and  at  last  reach  a 
dense  and  extensive  forest  ol'  pines,  where  we 
are  to  bivQuack  for  the  night  and  prepare  for 
the  morrow's  struggle  with  the  toes  of  the 
Union.  We  begged  a  handful]  ot:  corn  from 
the  ambulance  drivers  for  our  famished  beasts. 

The  Col.  and (a  fit  partnership) — had  a  bag 

of  oats  in  the  ambulance,  but  not  a  grain  could 
we  have.  This  selfishness  elicited  a  pithy  re- 
mark from  the  old  Chaplain,  vhs:  "The  Col.  is 
a  men  who  over-rates  himself  and  underrates 
everybody  else."  We  bud:  a  large  fire  and 
"by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down" 
was  the  feeling  evidently  of  all — myself  excep- 
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ted.  I  felt  remarkably  well  (my  spirits  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  physical  dis. 
comforts)    in    our    situation.     ]    patched    up    a 

shelter  for  our  heads  (our  feet  stuck  out  in  the 
rain  when  we  lay  dovwi),  begged  some  coffee  to 

replenish  our  wasted  stores — and,  oh!  how  good 
it  was! — partially  dried  our  wet  clothes  and 
blankets,  and  then  we  laid  us  dovi  u  to  sleep, — 
so  sullenly  one  of  us,  so  wearily  two  of  us,  and 
so  happy  the  other  of  us.   I  love  this  soldier  life  ! 

Thur.s.,  22nd.  Jan'y.,  1,863.— -The  enemy  fired 
three  guns  to  announce  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
pute Our  passage  across  the  River.  But  this 
was  unnecessary.  We  were  already  conquered 
by  the  storm.  Our  trains  could  not  come  up. 
They  wore  stuck  in  the  mud  miles  back.  All 
day  we  waited  and  our  poor  horses  were  starv- 
ing. The  night  was  most  pleasantly  spent  by 
our  bivouac  fire.  "  Bwrnshellah "  from  the 
thick-lipped  Ben,  and  the  sacred  songs  or  chants 
of  poor  Sam  Hunter,  he  who  heard  can  never 
forget,  and  no  Christian  could  know  the  poor 
slave  .and  hear  his  ignorant  song  and  not  con- 
demn American  Slavery  in  that  it  was  destruc- 
tive to  the  souls  of  men. 

Friday,  the  2'ird,  witnessed  our  retreat. 
What  a  en-arch  for  the  men  who  reached  camp 
that  niirht  !  Never  can  I  see  how  human 
strength  could  accomplish  it.  All  night  long 
they  struggled  in  with  their  weary  loads.-  My 
mare  fell  with  me,  unable  to  bear  her  burden 
longer;  so  I  mounted  my  horse,  whose  spirit 
seemed  equal  to  any  exertion,  despite  his  tarn- 
ished condition.  Col.  Warner,  117th  New 
York,  obliged  me  by  furnishing  me  with  some 
corn. 

Fdtrwiry  [)f!^  1863. — Am  I  so  unfortunate  as 
to  return  home  next  June,  and  my  country  so 
unfortunate  as  to  need  further  aid  from  her 
sons.  I  shall  ask  no  man  to  volunteer.  My  own 
services  shall  be  my  country's,,  go  long  as  she 
is  in  real  peed  of  them,  and  that  in  any  capacity 
in  which  I  can  promote  her  interests ;  but  I 
can  ask  no  man  again  to  volunteer.  When  I 
look  around  and  see  how  men  live  here  ;  when 
I  see  them  inarched  until  they  sink  to  the 
ground  in  utter  despair,  or  the  blood  gushing 
from  their  mouths  us  I  have  seen  them  on  our 
late  march  :  when  I  see  their  ilead  bodies  not 
yet  cold  lying  out  m  the  mud  and  rain  with  no 
protection,  and  the  Hospital  crowded  with  sick 
and  dying,  and  no  friends  hear  to  administer  a 
word  of  consolation ;  when  I  see  them  buried 
like    beasts,    scarce   covered    with    earth,    and 


sometimes  treated  little  better  than  beasts 
when  alive,  and,  more  than  all,  s  io  them  march 
up  boldly  and  cheerfully  to  the  cannon's  mouth 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  as  I  saw  than  do  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  then  reflect  that  there  are 
those  at  heme  who  begrudge  the  poor  soldi*  r 
his  bounty,  who  do  no;  and  cannot  admire  him. 
or  appreciate  his  services— -J  do  not  want  a 
man  to  volunteer.  Let  them  be  drifted  in- 
stead. 

February  11th,  1S63. — Another  severe   si 

storm,  and,  as  usual,  when  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  the  detail  to  command  the 
picket,  or  for  Brigade  Officers  of  the  Day  falls 
upon  me.  Have  been  in  the  saddle  all  the 
forenoon  in  all  the  storm.  For  one  week  past 
tile  Col's  dtitics  has  freed  me  from  these  dis- 
agreeable services,  and  the  weather  has  been 
horrible.  Our  pickets  yesterday  made  quite  a 
haul — property  estimated  at  $30,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  negroes  and  their  rebel  masters. 
Several  Kegt's  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Washington,  and  troops  are  coming  in  yet  to- 
day. It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  officers  of  these 
Regiments  complain  of  the  weather,  their  treat- 
ment, etc.  They  have  never  been  in  the  field, 
and.  do  not  relish  our  accommodations. 

This  army  of  the  Potomac  is  a  curious  insti- 
tution. Xo  wonder  it  is  so  unwieldy.  It  con- 
tains officers  high  in  command,  who  do  not  earn 
their  salt.  Merit  often  goes  unrewarded  and 
the  tricky  man  wins.  Our  Brigade  Commander, 
Genh  Paul,  has  been  twenty  years  in  service  is 
very  popular  with  us,  strict  in  discipline  and 
very  gentlemanly  and  dignified  in  his  manner. 
Our  Divl  Commander  is  Gen'l.  Wadswortli,  rich 
as  Croesus,  but  his  military  expedience  obtained 
in  the  State  military  service!  Outranking 
Gen'l.  Paul!  And  unfortunately  they  cannot 
agree.  Whilst  I  was  in  command  of  the  Regt. 
last  week,  an  officer,  purporting  to  be  of  Gen'l. 
W's  staff,  left  for  me  at  Headquarters' tent  a 
verbal  order  to  repair  and  corduroy  a  certain 
road  and  that  "  immediately,  wiHiout  fail,"  as 
it  had  been  ordered  before  and  the  order  had 
been  neglected.  I  had  already  a  large  fatigue 
party  at  work,  besides  a  heavy  guard  ami 
picket,  and  had  no  tools  or  teams  to  work  with. 
Besides,  I  could  not  consider  it  a  military  order. 
The  Captain  with  whom  the  message  had  been 
left  did  not  know  who  die  officer  was,  but  knew 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Brigade.  Ordering 
my  horse,  I  soon  reported  t>>  Gen'l.  Paul  fa  in- 
structions, and  found  I  was  correct  iu    my  vuew 
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thai  such  orders  must  come  through  mv  Briga* 
dior,  unless  properly  vouch. :d  for  when  from 
higher   authority.      Gen'l.    W's    ignorance    of 

military  rules  and  usages  having  led  him  int.,.. 
difficulty  with  Gen'l.  Paul,  this  very  matter, 
among    others,  has    been  the  subject  Of  official 

correspondence  between  the  two.  which  will,  I 
fear,  result  in  the  resignation  of  Gen'l.  P.,  or 
possibly  his  being  thrown  out  of  service— the 
greatest  piece  of  injustice  that  can  bo  conceived. 
Gen'k  P.  sent  for  me  to  lay  the  correspondence 
before  me,  that  I  might  be  prepared  for  Gen'l. 
W.  perhaps.  Now.  in  e©n.sidei4n*' these* things, 
I  am  not  led  to  think  that  these  and  like  diffi- 
culties go  to  prove  a  want  of  harmony  in  this 
Army,  becau'se  such  things. are  not  uncommon 
in  the  military  service  of  the  world;  but  T  do 
think  the  appointing  power  is  blameable  fur 
filling  important  commands  with  politicians, 
who  may  be  blockheads,  instead  of  regular  offi- 
cers, or  w  ith  those  who  have  shown  merit- 
Tried  men  only  should  be  entitled  to  wear  the 
stars.  If  an  officer  has  an  enemy  who  out- 
ranks him  in  the  same  command,  he  might  as 
well  resign.  He  must  be  very  smart  and  shrewd 
and  entirely  an  fail,  in  military  matters,  if  he 
remain  in  the  service.  Tins  \\  ar  is  on  so  large 
a  scale,  and  our  armies  so  vast,  requiring  so 
many  officer.-,  that  we  can  excuse  many  defects. 
But  the  case  of  the  two  Gen'ls.  I  have  cited 
shows  only  a  want  of  judgment  in  one  instance 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  not  in  the  army  itself 
So  long  as  we  have  continence  in  MeClellan, 
Burns idte,  Hooker,  or  whoever  may  fee  our 
Com.-in-Chief,  we  are  ready  i'^v  anything  that 
may  be  reeahvd  of  as.  even  though  we  yaay 
be  disgusted  with  outside  mterftf&ic^  and  the 
conduct  of  subordinate  officers.  It  is  grov  trig 
dark.  Tne  snow-storm  lias  abated,  and  it  will 
clear  up  very  cold.  The  poor  fellows  who  have 
just  landed  here  will   suffer  to-night. 

.  .         Capt.  T.  E.  (30th.)  has  gone  home  on 
a  furlougk 

FtWy.  26th,  I.S63, — Have  just  come  in  from  a 
three  day's  tour  of  picket  duty,  and  so  have  to- 
day entirely  to  myself.  As  I  sat  by  the  lire- 
side  in  a  real  genuine  house,  on  a  real  chair, 
with,  a  back  to  it,  smoking  my  segar,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  picketing  was  pleasant  after  all.  The 
discomforts  of  the  day  heightened  the\  pleasure 
of  the  night  of  rest  and  ease.  I  was  a  king 
and  had  my  body-guard  of  thirty  men  in  at- 
tendance— for  su  cold  a  night  I  would  net  have 
them  outside  unnecessarily,  and  they  were  not 
needed  un  the  line.      Captain    Margerum  of  the 


22tid,  and  Capt.  Ik.  were  with  me,  and  the  two 
pleasantest  evenings  my  life  ever  witnessed 
were  here  spent. 

MarchUh,  L8G3.— Gen'l.  Paul    being    t<  • 
rarily    in   command   of  the    Division,  and    Col. 
Bossort  being  thus  raised  to  the  command  of 
She  Brigade,  Berfchoud  is  thereby   made   senior 

Co!.,  and  has  therefore  been  ordered  to  lake 
charge  of  an  expedition  into  Rebeldom  witli 
200  men  and  S  commissioned  officers.  So  1 
am  left  with  so  few  officers  and  men  tit  for  duty 
that  I  have  no  drills  ;  indeed  "can  scarcely  i  '• 
a  decent  dress  parade.  This  Expedition  is  one 
of  three  which  started  down  the  River  last 
night  to  be  gone  about  eight  days.  •  destination 
of  course  unknown.  Everybody  wanted  to  go 
except  the  Colonel,  who  seemed  quite  indi 
ent.  Of  course  I  would  give  most  anything 
for  a  share  of  the  sport,  but  I  do  not  look  for 
any  favors  from  Berfchoud.  Besides,  it  is  my 
duty  to  remain  here  with  the  Regt.  evidently, 
so  I  have  nothing  to  soy.  A  raid  on  our  pick- 
ets is  expected  (so  rumored.)  but  that  will  do 
me  no  good  either,  as  I  cannot  serve  on  picket 
whilst  commanding  Regt  .  .  .  Capt. 
T.  E.  (30th.,)  is  likely  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Majority.  Dr.  B.  has  fallen  into  a  scrape  as 
usual,  and  Col.  K.  teds  me  he  is  to  be  discharg- 
ed from  the  service  on  the  ground  of  "utter 
worthlessness  J ' "  Pretty  good  that  for  a  Dutch- 
man. Col.  D.,  who  has  long  been  absent  from 
his  Regt.,  will  resign,  I  hear.  Surgeon  Jos. 
Osborne  (-ith.  X.  J.  Vols.)  paid  me  a  visit  yes- 
terday. .  ,  .  I  have  ree'd  my  com- 
mission as  Limit. -Col.,  much  to  the  mortifi  i  - 
tion  and  chagrin  of  the  Col. 

March  18$,  IS63, — The  Colonel  lias  feeeii 
riding  out  along  distance  to-day,  1  hear,  (being 
sick?)  yet  sent  for  me  a  few  moments  ago  to 
inform  me  that  he  had  requested  Gen'l.  Paul  to 
relieve  me  from  reporting  to  the  General  as 
Field-ohieer  of  the  Day  to-morrow  morning,  as 
he  himself  was  too  unwell  to  command  the 
Battallion,  and  the  Major  not  sufficiently  prac- 
ticed, and  hardly  capable.  We  often  have 
Brigade  drill  after  review,  and.  the  Gen'l.  being 
very  strict  and  spunky,  we  think  it  sharp  work. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  one  of  my  Captains 
at  the  last  review  i  commanded.  I  am  we'd 
satisfied  to  yield  my  rights  to  the  Col's,  wishes 
in  this  case,  and  like  nothing  better  than  the 
command  of  the  Battalion. 

March  2Qth,  lSG.'h — A  severe  snow-storm 
raging.     Of  course  no  Review  can  be  expected. 
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Yet  in  accordance  with  orders  the  men  an; 
marched  forth  to  the  drifivgronnd  at  8  o'clock, 
files  equalized  and  Battalion  formed.  Whilst 
riding  over  to  the  command,  met  Maj  Field  of 
the  Brig.  Staff,  who  had- just  left  the  Colonel's 
marquee,  being  sent  down  to  inform  us:  of  the 
postponement  of  review.  Being  so  near  by  I 
rode  on  to  tht  Colonel's  tent,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise ho  told  me  the  order  was  not  counter- 
manded; and  then  came  a  lecture  to  the  effect 
that  when  I  received  information  of  this  char- 
acter it.  would  come  through  him.  Therefore 
through  the  snow  and  sleet  I  marched  the 
Rcgt.,  (because  it  was  his  will  that  his  authori- 
ty should  be -seen  by  me  as  kingly  absolute)  out 
of  camp  and  over  the  hills,  until  out  of  sight, 
when  I  turned  over  the  command  to  the  Major, 
and  galloped  up  to  Headquarters  to  report  to  the 
Genl,  Of  course  he  was  'surprised  to  hear  of 
my  having  the  men  out  under  arms;  had  sent 
word  to  Col.  B.  by  Maj.  Field.  &c.,  &c..';  and  so 
we  came  back,  the  men  cursing  such  folly  as 
they  had  the  right  to  do. 

SitiMay,  March  29th,  1363.—  A  quiet  day. 
Late  towards  evening  was.  sent  for  by  the  Col., 
who  informed  'ZI  that  Gen.  Paul  is  relieved 
from  command,  not  being  continued  bv  the 
Senate.  This  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the-  Brigade.  A  man  Who  has  been  twenty 
years  in  the  service,  with  an  excellent  record, 
not  confirmed,  when  Gen'!.  W..  his  superior 
officer  in  rank  and  command,  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  just  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  confirmed,  shows  too  plainly  the  mischief 
politics  is  playing  with  the  army.  A  politician 
outranks  and  succeeds  a  Genera! — the  officer 
whose  profession  it is  to  tight!  Col.  licrfhoud 
being  senior  Col.,  takes  command  of  the.  Brig- 
ade— and  if  conceit  can  make  a  Brigadier  the 
Brigade  has  now  a  finished  Commander.  This 
ill-wind  blows  some  good  to  me,  however,  as  it 
gives  me  command  of  the  Begt.,  which  is  very 
welcome  if  we  soon  go  into  action. 

Monday,  March  30 Ik.,  18633  A.  M.— After  Co. 
drill  received  a  call  from  Chaplain  Janeway 
and  Capt.  Ten  Eyck  of  the  30th,  who  were 
sent  to  obtain  my  opinion  of  Col.  Bethoud's 
fitness  for  the  assumption  of  commanding  the 
Brigade — the  Field  of  the  Brigade  having  but 
one  opinion.  I  ree'd  an  order  from  Col.  B.  to' 
report  at  Headquarters  at  3  P.M.  with  my  field. 
At  3  P.  M.  met  the  Field-officers  of  our  Brigade 
at  Headquarters.  The  order  had  been  issued  un- 
suspectingly by  the  Col.,  understanding  merely 
that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was   to    procure 


some  testimonial  for  Geu'l.  Paul.  The  Col. 
being  elected  chairman  (having  the  right  of 
seniority)  stated  the  objeel  of  the  meeting  as 
he  aoderstood  it—to  pass  rei  olution  i  of  n  gn  t, 

etc.  Lieut. -Col.  Puvisoe  (JL'nd.  N  J.)  "having 
anticipated,"  rtc,  "had  drawn  up  the  following 
paper,"  etc.,  to  be  signed  by  Fi<  Id,  Staff,  and 
T.ine,  and  sent  to  Att'yrGen.    Bates,  the   G< 

intimate  friend.  CoL  B.  interposed  numerous 
objections.  He  thought  it  should  pass  through 
the  proper  military  channels—  Wadsworfh  (the 
General's  bitter  enemy.)  Beynold.^  and  Hooker, 
(who  would  never  see  it  after  it  once  reached 
Genl  Waddy's  pigeon-holes.)  He  thought 
also  that  the  Field  alone  should  sign  the  memo- 
rial, etc.  Of  course  Col.  Davison's  motion  car- 
ried unanimously,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Col. 
Berthoud.  It  was  also  decided  to  serenade  the 
General  in  the  evening— all  the  officers  of  the 
Brigade  to  be  invited.  .  .  Obtained 
the  signatures  of  ail  the  officers  in  my  Begt.  to 
the  Presidential  Memorial  except  Capt  John- 
sou's  of  Co.  B.,  and  his  2nd.  Lieut. 

Eftn'o. — Capt.  Van  Porn,  Provost  Marshall, 
Belle  Plaine,  and  the  Quarter-Master,  were  my 
companions  as  we  rode  up  to  Headquarters  to  the 
serenade.  A  large  concourse,  fine  music,  speech 
of  the  gallant  little  Gen'l.y  address  of  L't.-Col. 
Gardeau,  137  ch.  Pa.,  general  hand-shaking,  etc. 
Q.  M.  and  1  paid  our  respects  to  the  "  Surg. -in- 
Chief,"  whom  we  found  comfortably  fixed,  and 
well  provided  with  creature  comforts.  Wm, 
M.  Bickcrsou.  Co.  A.,  was  with  me  as  Orderly, 
T  having  given  him  that  appointment,  to-day  at 
his  request. 
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smoothly   as    a   Brigade  review. 

ver    lookedj  nor  matched  so  well 

nor  never  have  I  felt  so  proud,  as  when 


ay  our  corps    wa 
the   President, 
passed   of! 
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T  saluted  Uncle  Abe  with  my  sword,  marching 
past  at  the  head  of  my  command.  The  salute 
of  the  Arti!lery,the  music  of  the  various  Bands, 
as  the  Prosidentand  suite,  the  Generals  and  their 
gay  cavalcade  of  Cancers,  rode  through  the 
lines,  rendered  the  scene  the  most  inspiriting  of 
anything  the  world  can  produce. 

To-morrow  —Sunday — a  general  Inspection 
is  ordered.  Gen'i.  \V.  visited  my  camp  yester- 
day, and  Was  very  pleasant  and  communicative, 
telling  me  he  though!  \vr  should  move  Monday. 
We  hear  that  Gov.  Parker 
is  coming  down  soon,  and  as  he  and  Bert! 
and  B.  and  mysc  !f  are  :"  I  vo  •  ■  :■-  us"  (each 
opposed)  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  inviting  the 
Gov.  to  an  entertainment,  and  to  review^tho 
Begt. — i.  e.,  if  wo  are  not  on  the  wing. 

V.  D. 


- 
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[Third  t  Paper.] 


"TAN  ROELOFSE  SCRENOK,  bom 

f J  March  1st.,  1070,  died  Jan.  30th, 
1753,  married, about  1692,  Sarah, daughter 
of  William  Couwcnhoven,  and  Garret 
Roelofse  $chenek,bom  Oct  7th.  1671,  died 
Sept.  5th,  1745,  married,  about'  1 603,  ' 
Xeeltje  Coerten  Yoorhies,  were  sons  of 
Roelof  Martinson  Sehenck,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  the  Netherlands  in  1650.  married 
1st,  1660,  Xeeltje  Gerretse,  daughter  of 
Gerret  WoU'ersto  Ann  Couwenhoven, 
and  2d.  1675,  Annetji  Pieterse,  daughter 
of  Pieter  Ciaese'  Wyckom  and  settled 
in  Flatlands.  Jan  Roelofse,  and  Garret 
Roelofse,  settled  in  Monmouth  County  as 
early  as  1710. 

Jan  Roelofse  Stteberwc/fas  per  his  signa- 
ture,)  born  1631,  emigrated  to'  this 
C(>untry  f'roni  ©rent-he  in  the  Netherlands 
at  a  date  not  ascertained;  resided  in 
Fiatbush  as  early  as  166S  ;  married  1st, 
in  1679,  Adrianna,  daughter  of  Dominie 

Folhemus,    and    2nd,    Altie .     Two 

of  his  sons.  Roelof  and    Daniel,  (trie  lat. 
ter  baptised  July  2nd,  16S2  in  Fiatbush.) 


a«WI 


ieo  in 


Raritasn,  as 
j  was   prob- 


the  vicinity  of 
early  as  1  708.  Jan  Re*. 
ably  accompanied  to  bids  country  by  his 
sister  Willeratji  Ro'eloise,  who  married 
Stephen  Courten  Van  Yoorhies,  and  with. 
her  husband  were  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Fiatbush,  in 
1677.     ■ 

Cornelius  Sphering,  (as  per  ins  signa- 
ture,) of  Brooklyn,  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance in  1687;  was  born  in  this 
country,  and  married,  Sept.  3rd,  1682, 
Altie  Fredericks,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Lubberfse.  Altie  inherited  from  her 
father  a  farm  in  South  Brooklyn  on  which 
Seb-ricg  erected  a  mill.  They  had  seve- 
ral children,  among  them  a  son  Johannes, 
who  may  be  the  Johannes  Seberiny  of  the 


vicinity  of  the  Raritans  as  early  as  I  70  t  . 
hut  this  is  uncertain.  Who  was  the 
father  ot  Cornells  Sobering  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

There  was  also  in  Kings  County  a 
Lucas  Suebering,  who  marrird,A  prii  25th, 
1690,  in  Brooklyn,  Marritji  Dorlaut. 

The  Jacob  Seberinrj,  who  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Raritans  as  early  as  1704, 
may  have  been  a  brother  of  Cornells  of 
Brooklyn. 

Ryck  Say dain,  who  settled  in  Mon- 
mouth County  at  an  early  date,  wgsbofcn 
in  1697,  died  in  1750,  and  was  a  son  of 
Ryck  of  Fiatbush,  and  a  grandson  of 
Hendrick  Rycken  and  Ida  Jacobs,  who 
emigrated  from  South  of  the  dam  ("zuid- 
dam  '")  m  Holland  in  1663.  Hence  the 
surname. 

Cornelius  SuyJam  of  the  Raritans  as 
early  as  1717,  who  died  in  1771,  was  a 
son  of  Hendrick,  and  a  grandson  of  Ryck 
of  Flatlands. 

JaGoh]  Jan,  Dirck  and  Guisbert  Satviu. 
who  settled  in  Monmouth  and  Somerset 
Counties  as  early  as  17  IS.  were  the  sons 
of  Dirck  Janse  from  Zutven,  or  Sutven 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  emigrated  in 
1651,  settled  at  first  in  Flatbnsh,  from 
which  place  he  removed  about  1680  to 
New  Utrecht,  where  he  probably  died? 
his  will  being  proved  in  1707,  and  record- 
ed in  the  Surrogate's  office  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  which  office  the  early  wills 
of  the  southern  portions  oi'  the  State  were 
transferred. 

Jacobus  Stryker  of  the  Raritans  as 
early  as  1717,  was  a  son  of  Garret  of 
Fiatbush,  and  a  grandson  of  Jan  Stryeker, 
wim  emigrated  in  1652  from  tthuynen-in 
tiu'  Province  of  Drenthe,  1  ('Hand,  and 
settled  in  Fiatbush  as  early  as  1654. 
Bar&ni  Stryker,  a  cousin  of  Jacobus,  a 
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son  of  Peter  of  Flatbush,  and  grandson 
of  Jan  Stryker,  the  emigrant,  also  settled 
at  an  early  period  in  Somerset  County. 
In  addition,  to  'these,  Pfeter,  Johanna, 
Abraham  and  Jacobus,  children  of  Jan  of 
Flatbush,  a  brother  of  Baron t  Stryker, 
also  settled  in  the  same  locality. 

Tunis  and  Jacob  Swart,  of  Monmouth 
Comity  as  early  as  1T25,  were  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  Swart,  a  soldier  at  New 
Amsterdam  in  the  service  of  the  West 
India  Company  as  early,  as  1633,  who 
afterwards  settled  in  Xew  Utrecht. 

Isaac  Snedeker,  of  Six-Mile-Run  in 
1717,  was  a  sun  of  Isaac  Snedeker  of 
New  Letts  and  Catalynfji  Janse,  who 
was  baptised  Jan.  16th,  1081,  at  Flat- 
bush ;  a  grandson  of  Garret  Janse  Snede- 
ker of  Flatbush  ;  and  a  groat-grand -son 
of  Jan  Snedeker,  who  was  in  New  Am- 
sterdam as  early  as  1610,  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  keeping  a  tavern  or  tap-house 
in  16-12,  and  who  finally  settled  in  Flat- 
bush, on  a  farm  or  plantation. 

'Elbert,  Johannes,  Petrus,  Cornelius  and 
Garret  Stoothoj]]  who  resided  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Raritans  as  early  as  1717, 
were  children  of  Garret  Elbertse  and 
Johanna  Xerius,'  and  grand-children  of 
Elbert  Elbertse  Stoothoif,  who  emigrated 
from  Xieunkirken  in  Holland,  in  1637, 
and  finally  settled  in  Flatlands,  where  he 
held  large  tracts  of  land.  Elbert  appears 
to  have  returned  to  Flatlands,  and  from 
him  are  descended  the  Long  Island 
branch  of  the  family. 

The  Nicholas  Stiliwell,  of  Somerset 
Count}',  in  1737.  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Daniel  Stiliwell  of  Graveseud,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  question  of  Ids  being  one  of  the 
grand-sons  of  Nicholas  Stiliwell.  who 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Graves- 
end,,  his  name  occurring  in  Dougan's 
patent  of   1 630. 

Johannes   and     Leemiort    Smock,    who 
were  in  Monmouth  County    as    early    as 
LLL 


171S,  were  children  of  Hendrick  Maty- 
sen  Smock,  who  settled  in  Xew  Utrecht 
at  an  early  date,  and  died  prior  to  1  70s, 
having  emigrated  from  the  Netherlands 
in  1674.  In  addition  to  those  named, 
Hendrick  had  a  sen  Mattyee  Hendrick  v. 
who  also  probably  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
none  of  the  male  branch  of  the  familv 
remaining  on  Long  Island. 

Jan  Terhune,  of  Six-Mile-Run  aseajrly 
as  1717,  was  a  descendant  of  Albert 
Albertse  Terhuuen,  (as  written  by  his 
children),  commonly  called  "Albert,  the 
lintweever  "  (ribbon  weaver,)  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  the  Nether- 
lands prior  to  1657,  in  which  year  he  re- 
sided on  the  Xyack  tract  in  Xew  Utrecht. 
In  1660  he  bought  lands  of  Van  Gou- 
wenhoven  in  Flatlands.  to  which  lie  re- 
moved. Albert  Albertse  had  sons: 
Jan  Albertse,  who  settled  in  Lkniands 
on  the  patrimonial  estate,  from  whom  the 
Kings  County  branch  of  the  family  are 
descended,  and  pessibly  the  Terbanes  »»f 
Monmouth  and  Somerset  Counties,  and 
Albert  Albertse,  who  settled  in  Hacken- 
sack  as  early  as  1689,  from  whom  the 
Hudson  and  Bergen  County  branch  of 
the  family  are  descended. 

Christopher  and  Cornelius  Van  Arntla 
tew,  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Raritans  in  17!  7, 
are  descendants,  probably  gFand-chilcrreri, 
of  Symon  Jansen  Van  Arsdalen,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  in  1653, 
Settled  in  Flatlands;  married  L'ieteije 
Classen,  daughter  of  Claes  Pieterse 
WyckotT.  and  died  about  1710.  His  sous 
were:  Cornelius  Simonse  and  John 
Simonse,  whose  children,  (if  not  them- 
selves,) removed  to  Xew  Jersey,  leaving 
none  of  the  name  on  Long  Island. 

Nicholas  Van  Brunt,  who  married 
C-roertje,  daughter  of  Hendrick  llendriek 
son  of  the  Narrows,  Long  Island,  by  his 
1st  wife,  settled  on  a  farm  of  GOO  acres 
at  Jin  ton  Falls  near  Led  Lank,  in  Mon- 
mouth  County,    X.  J.,  which   he  bought 
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May  1st,  1750,  of  Robt.  Hunter  Morris. 
Nicholas  was  a  son  of  Cornells  Rutgersz 
and  a  grand-sun  of  Rutger  Joesten  Van 
Brunt,  ..who  emigrated  from  the  Nether- 
lands  in  1653,  and  sealed  in  N"ew  I'l- 
recht.  From  Nicholas  are destsemled  the 
New  Jersey  Van  Krauts. 

Benjamin  ]  an  Cleef,  of  Monmouth 
County,  in  L 7 IS,  baptised  Nov  25th, 
1GS3,  married Heudrikje,  or  Hank  Sutvin, 
was  a  son  of  Jan  Van  Cleef,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Netherlands  in  1053, 
married  Engeltie,  daughter  of  Laurens 
Peterson,  and  settled  in  New  Utrecht  as 
early  as  1659. 

Jurias  Van  Cleef,  of  Six-Mile-Run,  in 
1717,  was  probably  also  a  sen  of  Jan 
Van  Cleef.  but  of  this  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Long 
Island.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Van 
Dycks,  was  Thomas  Jansz.  Have  seen 
no  positive  evidence  of  his  being  in.  this 
country,  except  the  birth  of  some  of  his 
children  here.  His  son  Jan  Tomasse 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  Amster- 
dam in  Holland,  probably  in  IG52,  and 
was  among  the  earl}'  settlers  of  New 
Utrecht  in  1657.  His  sou  Claes.  born  in 
this  country,  as  per  oaths  vf  allegiance 
in  lo>7.  resided  on  a  ferai-  in  Brooklyn 
at  that  date,  and  afterwards  probably  re- 
moved to  Delaware. 

Mendrick  Tomasse,  another  sou  of 
iPhomns  Jans,  married  Xeebji  Adrianes, 
widow  of  Jan  Laurensz,  and  settled  at 
Six-Miie-Run  as  early  as  1717.  Charley 
or  Cavoius  Jansz  Van  Drj<:L\  son  of  Jan 
Jansz,  emigrated  from  Amsterdam  in 
1652,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  New 
Utrecht  in  1687,  and  afterwards "  settled 
at  Shrewsbury,  X.  J.,  and  Isaac  Van 
Dyck,  SOUS  of  Thou. as  Ja;:>z.  and  grand 
sons  of  ^an  Jansz,  settled  iu#Middlesex 
Guantv  as  early  as  1  7t>u. 

VWo7'f//<  and  Abraham  Van  Duy'H,  of 
the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick  as  early 


as  1706,  were  sons  of  Garret  Cornell- /. 
Van  Dayn,  a  wheelwright  by  trade,  who 
emigrated  in  L649  from  Zwolle  in  the 
Province  ui'  Ovaryssel  in  the  N"etl 
lands,  and  married  Jacomina  Jacobs, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Swarts,  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Flatbush,  adjoining  the  bounds 
of  Now  Utrecht.  Denys  Gerritse,  an- 
other son  of  Garret,  resided  in  1702  on 
the  Raritan,  or  at  Three-Mile-Ran,  wj 
his  sons  William  and  Denyse  reniaiuedj 
but  himself  moved  back  to  Flatbusli, 
where  he  died  in  17'_;9. 

Abraham    Van  Doren  of  Six-Mil<    I 
in    1717,   and    Christian     Van    Doren    oi 
Monmouth    County,    were    cbii(  pen 
Jacob  Van  Doren,  who  married  Marytj 
daughter  of    William    Arianse    Bei 
and  Maria,  or  Mary   Badye  of  Gowauus. 
Jacob,  son    of  Jacob    and  Marytje    \  an 
Doren,    was   baptised   April   27th.  1703, 
and    Angei  etje,    their    daughter,  Ma 
29th,   1  705,  at  b 

Isaac  Van  Devemter  or  the  Raritans  in 
1731,  was  «i   son   of  Pieter  Jansen  Van 
l  -•  i   iter,  and  Mayke  Cristii     .   of  New 
Utrecht,   and  a   gr;    d-s  ■  •■     if   Jan   Van 
Deventer,  who,  with  his  son   Pieter,  i 
grated  from  Stight,  in   the   Mel 
in    IG62.      Is  mc   was   \       '      .    3epl 
1  G97,  a  ..a  ■  ■ 

Frederick  h  \ 

grated  from  CJtrecht,  in  the  Sett 
married,  <  >ct.   2,    16S1,    Diana    Jansz    of 
New  V. a']-;,  settled  in  Jamaica,  L.  1..  and 
had  children  :  Johannes,  Elendrick,  Anna. 
Man    and    Dina,  all    baptised    in    1\; 
County,  and  also  probably  others. 

Frederick  and  Hendrick  \'an  Leuw*  i 
of  the  Raritans  in  1711.  were  probably 
sons  of  Frederick  I  [e.tidri<  ksz. 

Jan    I  an  Meteren,  of  Monmouth  Count} 
in    1715,   was    a   sun    of    Cryn    Janssen 
\'au  Meteren,  who,  with   his   lather  ■' 
( rysberlseii  \  an  Meteren,  t  i 
Bonitnel    iii   Guilderland,  in    I  to  Hand,  in 
IG'j'J  audsettled  in  New  Utrecht     From 
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New  Utrecht  Kryn  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  where  bis  descendants  have  con- 
tinned  to  reside. 

Peter  Fietersm  Van  ®Fe$t  or  Ness,  who 
settled  on  the  Ramans  as  early  as  1683, 
and  the  Ancestor  of  the  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  family,  married  Judith, 
daughter  of  Joris  Janseu  Rapalie,  and 
resided  in  Brooklyn  in  1675,  his  Dame 
appearing  in  that  year  on  the  assessment 
roll.  Have  seen  do  account  of  the  date 
of  his  emigration,  but  he  was  in  New 
Amsterdam  .  as  early  as  1659.  Pieter 
Claesz  Wrckqff.  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  FialLnds,  married  Grietje, 
daughter  of  Heruhick  Van-JSfess,  hut  have 
no  evidence  of  Kcndnek  having  been  in 
this  country.  There  was  a  Cornells.  Van 
Mess  who  obtained  a  patent  for  50  m er- 
gons. (1 00  acres)  of  land  in  1 059,  lo- 
cated in  Flatlauds.  from  whom  the  main 
body  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
family  may  be  derived. 

Fo'kcrt  or  Folkert  Hansen  Van  Nvs? 
imnd,  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Raritans  in 
1703.  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Flans  flan- 
sen,  or  Hans  Jnnsen  Van  Noortstrant 
from    Hoisiein,  who   emigrated  in  1040; 


settled    in    New    Lotts    in    the   town  of 

Flat  bush,  and  died  prior  to  Oct  ISth, 
1690,  at  which  date  legal  proceedings  in 
relation  to  his  estate  were  taken  by  his 
children.-  Hans  appears  to  have  been 
twice  married,  and  his  children  wre»e; 
Garret.  Hansen  of  Fktlands,  Peter  Mao- 
sen  of  same  place,  Syrnon  Hansen  of 
Flatbush,  Jan  Hansen  of  Flutlands  and 
New  Utrecht,  Catharine  Hansen,  who 
married  Lucas  Stevense  Van  Voorhees. 
and  Volkert  Hansen. 

Johannes  Van  Pelt,  of  Six-Mile- Run 
in  1717,  was  a  son  of  W enter  Teunisz 
Lanen  Van  Pelt  and  Jannetje  Schaers  of 
Gowaaus,  Brooklyn,  and  a  grand-son  of 
Tennis  Jansz  Van  Pelt  Lanen.  who  emi- 
grated in  May,  1G03.  with  his  wife  and  six- 
children,  from  the  hind  of  Luyck  (Liege) 
in  the  Netherlands.  His  brother  Mat- 
thys.  or  Thys  Jansz  Van  Felt  Lanen, 
with  his  wife  and  four  children,  came  over 
in  the  same  vessel,  the  ship  Rosetrm. 

Afaxandev  Van  Pelt,  a  brother  of  Jo- 
hannes, settled  in  Monmouth  County, 
also  John,  Peter,  Christopher,  Sannes,  and 
Alexander,  sons  of  Tunis,  another  brother 
of  Johannes. 

Tux  is  G.   Bergex. 


MOKL   LOCAL    11  [STORY— WHITE    HOUSE. 
ii. — Concluded. 


rjpUlH   EARLY  settlers  ol  this  vicin-  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  "knowledge 

f  _     ity,  as  their  names   indicate,  were  secular  and  religions, 
chiefly  Hollanders,  or  their  descendants;  'This  disposition,  or  trait  of  their  char- 

Partafeing   of   the  martyr  spirit   of    their  actor,   has   been   well    illustrated    in    the 

ancestors,  so  many   thousands   of    whom  history  of  the   early   Hollanders    in    this 

sealed  their   testimony  with    their    blood,  country,  as  also  of  the  more   recent  e.ni 

under  the  administration  of  Philip  II.,  of  grants  from  Holland  to  our  North  western 

Spain,  and   \m  -minion,   the   cruel   Alva,  States     within     the    last     thirty    years. 


tne 


■rr  note  J  it 


it  their  piety  and  into 


Closely  connected  with  their  own  dwell 


ligenee,  their   love   of  God's   house,  and      ings  wore  to  be  seen  their  Churches  and 

their  desire  to  have   their  children    well-      school-houses;    albeit    those,    like    their 
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own  tenements,  wore  often  built  of  logs 
in  a  very  rude  manner.  Their  minister 
and  their  school  master,  who  wasalso  the 
catechisi,  were  very  essential  parts  of 
their  respective  communities. 

The  inhabitants  of  White  ILuiso.  com- 
ing hither  Rom  the  towns  and  Counties 
adjoining  them  on  the  east,  would  natur- 
ally look  in  that  direction  for  their  supply 
of  religious  privileges,  until  such  times 
as  they  might  find  themselves  able  to 
have  the  means  of  Grace  established 
among  them.  Accordingly,  for  several 
years,  they  seem  to  hare  worshipped 
with  the  neighboring  congregations  of 
Readington  (then  known  as  North 
Branch)  and  Somerville  (then,  as  now, 
called  Raritan.)  Bedminister,  etc. 

The  First  Church  of  Raritan  was 
organized  in  K599;  the  Church  of  Read- 
ingion  about  1717  (their  first  house  of 
worship  was  built  in  1.719)  and  the 
Church  of  Bedminister  some  forty  vears 
later,  in  1758;  while  the  Churches  oi' 
Lamingtoa  and  Lebanon  were  organized 
in  1749, — the  former  as  a  Presbyterian, 
and  the  latter  as  a  German  Reformed 
congregation.  The  Lutheran  Church  of 
New  Gormanfowu  was  organized  two 
years  later;  in  174?. 

The  people  vf  White  House  must 
have  gmg  to  these  neighboring  Churches 
for  several  years,  except  as,  from  time 
to  time,  they  may  have  had  a  visit  from 
some  pastor  in  the  vicinity,  who  con- 
ducted public  worship  in  a  private  house, 
or  barn.  Tradition,  however,  asserts 
that  there  were  at  least  two  log  meeting- 
houses erecred  and  used  in  this  vicinity 
at  an  early  day.  The  site  of  one  of 
these  structures  was  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  David  Sanderson,  a  few  feet- 
west  of  his  tenant  house,  which  stands 
by  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  tin*  beauti- 
ful park  surrounding  his  residence. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  a.  burial- 
ground   connected    with    this    place    of 


worship,  as  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants 
has  a  fiint   recollection   of  a  burial  there 
years  ago.       Rut  there  is    now  nothing 
left  to    indicate   the    precise   spot   wh>  re 
these  things  existed.     Still,  the  present 
owner  of  the   laud   remembers  to    have 
found,     in     plowing     the     field,    a    mini 
her  of  large  stones,  which  he  thinks  may 
have  been   a   part  of   the   foundation  of 
that  log  meeting-house.     The  s;te  of  the 
other  was    on    lands    formerly  owned  bv 
Baltus  i'ickel,  but   now  in    possession   of 
G.  0.  Gearhart.     The    place  where   this 
Church   stood    was    marked     for    manv 
years,   and   until    recently,   by   a    bed   of 
tansy.     It  was  a  few   rods  sottth-wesi  of 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Gearhart.      Many  of 
the  present  generation  remember  to  have 
seen  evidences  of  some  of  the  graves  of 
the  cemetery  attached    to    this    Church. 
indeed,  it  is  not  manv  years   since   that 
the  plow-share  was  made    to    pass  over 
this  spot,  conseciuted  to  the  memory  of 
departed    ones    whose    ashes    still    rest 
beneath  that  soil.      Pity  it   is    that   such 
burial-places  might  not  be  kept  inviolate, 
instead    of    thus   ruthlessly   desecrated! 
As  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
we  should  not  be  negligent    nor   careless 
in  reference  to  the  resting-places  of  their 
bodies. 

This  last  place  of  worship,  built  on 
the  farm  of  Baltus  Pickel,  who  after-  ■ 
wards  became  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  New  Germantown, 
was,  doubtless,  used  by  people  of  that 
denomination  in  this  vicinity.  We  have 
no  evidence,  however,  that  there  was 
ever  a  Lutheran  Church  organization 
here.  With  respect  to  the  other  log- 
meeting  house,  said  to  have  once  existed 
near  Col  Sanderson's,  tradition  is  silent 
as  to  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  or 
by  whom  it  wa^>  used. 

The  lirsl  !  'hurch  known  to  have  been 
organized  iti  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
White  House  was  the   Reformed  Dutch 
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Church  of  Rockaway.  After  seeking 
spiritual  food  from  neighboring  Churches, 

and  procuring,  as  best  they  could,  occa- 
sional supplies,  for  half  a  century  and 
more,  tit  length, -January  10th.  179*2,  a 
formal  organization  was  effected  (by  a 
committee  from  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick-,  at  the  house  of  Abraham 
Van  {lorn)  of  members  in  full  commun- 
ion with  Churches  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  John  J)urvea,  and 
closed  •  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John  M. 
Van  Hariingen.  The  members  chosen 
as  the  first  Consistory  were  the  following, 


viz:       Cornelius     Wvckoh, 


and 


Aaron  Lane  as  Elders;  Henry  Trapha- 
geu  and  George  Coven  hove  n  as  Deacons. 
Those  facts  concerning  the  organization 
of  this  Church  constitutes  the  first 
record  in  its  Book  of  Minutes. 

In  his  Historical  Nates,  appended  to 
his  recent  publication  of  Memorial  8er- 
•mmis,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Messier  says  of  this 
Church  that  it  "  was  originally  formed 
out  of  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  Roadington,  with  a  few  families 
from  Bedrainister,  a  few  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  Of  Lamington.  and 
also  a.  few  from  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
New  Hermantown.  It  is  first  spoken  of 
in  the  MmuO'S  ol  Synod  in  1793  as  a 
place  in  which  religious  services  were 
rendered,  and  called  Potterstown.f  John 
Duryea  rendered  a  part  service  there 
from  1800  to  1801,  preaching  in  the 
barn    of    Abraham    Van    Horn.       John 


♦■This  Cornelius  "Wyckoff  was  a  son  of  John 
WyckofT,  of  Middlebush,  Somerset  County, 
whose  father,  Cornelius,  came  there  from  Long 
Island  in  17  03. 

ij-So  culled,  probably;,  because  the  residence 
ot  Cornelius  Wyckoff,  tiie  first  Elder,  wh<  ..; 
family  at  tirat  made  up  a  very  important  part 
oX  the  eougregutiouj  was   at   or    near    Potters- 

fcown,  and  some   ot    the   earlier  meetings  was 
held  at  his  house. 


Schureman  attended  a  catechetical  class 
within  the  bounds  of  this  congregation, 
while  he  was  at  Bedminister." 

Besides  the  ministers  jtist  named,  we 
find,  in  the  Church  Records,  the  names 
of  the  following  mentioned  as  having 
officiated  here  at  different  .times  during 
the  first,  six  or  eight  years  of  the  present 
century,  viz: — James  S.  Cannon,  Win. 
R.  Smith,  John  8.  Vredenburgh  and  Ira. 
Oondit, 

For  more  than  sixteen  years  this 
Church  thus  received  supplies  from  the 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick  At  length, 
Aug.  2nd,  1S0S,  they  proceed  to  male-  a 
formal  call  to  Cornelius  T.  Demarest  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  here,  as  pastor  elect,  Oct. 
1 6th,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  on 
the  second  Sabbath  in  Decern  tier  follow 
ing,  by  a  committee  of  Classis,  consist- 
ing of  Rev's  John  S.  Vredenburgh, 
Henry  Polhemus  and  Peter  Studdiford. 
The  first  members  received  into  the  com- 
munion of  this  Church  were  the  follow- 
ing: Abraham  Van  1  lorn.  Matthias  Lane. 
Joint  Wyckoff,  Cornelius  Wyckoff,  dr., 
Ghaertyo  Wyckoff,  wife  of  A.  Van  Horn, 
Catharine  Sutten,  wife  of  John  Wyckoff, 
and  Altie  Cowenhoveu,  wife  of  Matthias 
Lane.  Subsequently,  and  previous  to 
the  ministry  of  C.  T.  Demarest  there 
were  received  into  the  Church,  William 
Van  Morn  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Van 
Horn,  Cornelia  Wyckoff  and  Lydia  Bar- 
net,  wife  of  George  Covenhoveu,  Abra- 
ham Ten  Eyck,  Abraham  Van  Doren, 
Eleuor  Montfert,  Ghaertye  Wyckoff, 
Mary  Johnson,  Sarah  Van  Horn,  wife  ot 
Jacob  Wyckoff,  Catharine  Kline,  Catha- 
rine Adams,  Cornelius  Messier,  Sr., 
(father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abm.  Messier),  Cor- 
nelius W.  Van  Horn.  Maria Suy dam,  his 
wife,  lioelit  Coveiihoveu  and  Rac 
Babooek,  wife  o\  Abm.  Van  Doren. 
May  25,  1600.  at  the  tirst  communion 
after  the  settlement  of  their  pastor,  eleven 
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new  members  *ere  revived,  six  of  them  Church.     He  mm  admired  as  n  preat  her 

on  conession  of  their  faith.   *  and      exlensively      popular -a     faithful, 

Of  the   thmty-one   members    received  earnest,  zealous  man  ;  and  he  did  a  great 

into  the  communion  of  this  Church  under  deal  of  good  during  the  time  that   he   la- 

m  ministry  of  Mr.  Demurest  none  sur-  bored  among  the  people.     He    preached 

*»'*.*»■*   -^"    R^-      to***    V;i!1  the  gospel  with  discrimination,  perhaps 

Dorm,  »W  hls  wife.  Anne  Johnson,  and  rather  in  a  controversial  strain  and  spirit 

***   :?<***«*.    widow   of    the    late  At  all  events  he  was  fond  of  debate,  and 

Abra.  Johnson,  are    the    next    names  in  sometimes  dea.lt  with  his  adversary  with 

order  on  the  list  of  surviving  members.  marked  seventv.     It  mav  have  been  ne- 

These  were  received   in    1817,  under  the  cessary  in  his  estimation"*,  adopt  such  a 

ministry  of  Jacob  I.  Schalte.  strain  of  preaching,  since   the   materials 

Asa  clue  to  the  new  families  that  be-  out  of  which  the  Church  had  been  form- 
came  connected  with  th's  congregation,  ed  were  a  little  heterogeneous  in  their 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  beside  the  names  character.  He  was  himself  a  rigid  Cal- 
already  given,  we  find  the  following  on  mist,  and  could  not  endure  lax  views  in 
the  Church  Rerords:  Vescelius,  Space,  any  form.  He  left  the  Church  with  al- 
V  an  Houten,  Swacknamer.  Yoorhees.  most  universal  regret,  and  was  remem- 
Nevius.  Smock,  Stryker.  Brokaw,  \eft\  bored  by  many  with  all  the  fondness  of 
Van  Xest  Quick,  Van  De  venter,  Dilley,  first  lover 

Roelifson,  Durnont,  Emory,  Melick,  Wm.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  some  03 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  Young,  Dodenbough,  years  ago,  Mr.  Demarest  instituted  the 
Stiliwe!?.  Sutpuen,  Van  V'leet.  Teuuison,  monthly  Congregational  Praver-meetiu- 
Lowe>  Plumtej",  Farlee  and  Bebecca  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Van  Oleef.  This  last  name  was  received  This  monthly  meeting  is  still  maintain- 
Oct.  29th,  IB20;and  is  the  one  hundredth  ed,  as  it  has  been  under  the  successive 
person  who  joined  the  Church.  Sim  was  pastors  of  this  Church.  Previous  to 
the  wife  of  George  Wyckoff3  Sr.,  eldest  Mr,  Demarest's  settlement  here  twenty- 
son  of  Cor.  \v  yckoff.  and  the  owner  of  eight  persons  had  been  received  into  the 
That  old  Dutch  Hymn  Botjfe,  with  silver  communion  of  the  Church.  During  his 
clasps  and  chain,  mentioned  in 'the  pre  ministry  thirty -rive  were  added  to  the 
vious  paper,  and  now  in  possession  of  his  number.  » 
son  John,  at  Potterstown.  In  18 13  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  hith- 
Mr.  Demarest  continued  to  serve  this  erto  known  as  "German  Reformed," 
Church  lor  about  live  years.  "It  may  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  from 
be  said,'' says  Dr.  Messier,  "that  he  a  German  source,  and  the  German  lam 
really  gathered  and  established  the  guage  having  fallen  very  notch  into  dis- 
use,   determined    to    change    its    name 


*  Amen--  these  was  John  Reger,  who  is  now 
in  the  !'2d  year  of  hits  age,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  the  oldest  surviving  member  of  this 
Church.  For  more  than  sixty-four  years  he 
lias  been  a  consistent  and  active  membeiC  He 
lias  often  Served  as  an  officer  in the  Church, 
and  until  withth  the  feist  few  months,  since  his 
hearing  has  become  imperfect,  he  has  been 
very  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship. 


and  connection.  Overtures  of  union 
were  accordingly  made  to  the 
Church  at  Whitehouse,  and  accepted. 
But  just  before  the  union  wis  consum- 
mated, Mr.  demarest  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Church  ot  English  Neighbor- 
hood, Bergen  County,  X.  d.  the  two 
congregations,  however,  united  in  calling 
the  candidate,   Jacob    I.   Schnltz,    Sept. 
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29th,  181 G.      lie  accepted  their  call  Sow  with  us.      Attheclo.se   of  Mr.    Scholtz'a 

3d,  and    was    installed    pastor    over   the  ministry  there  had  been  two  hundred  and 

united   churches,    Nov,   26sh,    folio  wing,  one  members  in  all    received    into    lull 

He  resided  at  Lebanon,  and  preached  on  communion. 

alternate     Sabbaths     in     each    Church.  For  fifteen  years    alter    the    organiza- 

"Here  he  spent  eighteen    years  of  his  tion  of  the  Church  the  congregation  had 

earlier  life,  beloved,  useful  and  doing  an  uo  house    of  worship:   the    barn    of  Mr. 

efficient  work.      Few    men   labored  more  Abui.  Van  Horn  being  used  foi  that  pur- 

diligently  and  successfully  and  saw   bet-  pose.     This    same    barn,  it    is   said,  was 

ter  results  from  their  labors  than  he.    His  used  by  Mr.  Van  Horn  during  the  Revo- 

iiitellectual  faculties  were  good.     He  was  lutionary  War  as  a   place  of  storage   for 

an  effective  preacher.     Intelligent  minds  the  provisions  which  he  as  forage  master 

felt  themselves  instructed  and  eddied  by  was  employed  to  collect  fi  r  Gen.    Wash- 

his   discourses,     lie  died  at  Middlebush  ington's  army,  encamped  at  Morristown 

Oct,  22nd,  1852.      He  had  been  disabled  It  was  in  this  barn;  too,  that  a  portion  of 

from  public  service  since   L838,   by  con-  the -Hessian  prisoners,  who  were  mar  bed 


stitutional  infirmities  and  disease."  * 

Of  the  Oiie  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
names  enrolled  by  him  in  the  list  of  com- 
municant  members,  oalv   twelve  remain 


*  One  of  his  spiritual  children,  who  after- 
wards became  a-  pillar  m  this  Church,  thus 
speaks  of  him:   "  ;  lie  was  a  good  inan&nd  full       bang  wh 


from  Trenton  to  Easton,  Pa.,  wort;-  li 
and  fed. 

At  length,  in  ISO",  in  anticipation  of 
settling  a  pastor  over  them,  they  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  build  a  Church  -  I 
'flu-  oilo  selected  (or  it  was  in  Mr.  Van 
Horn's  orchard,  not  far  distant  from  the 
i  lor  so  many  vears  had   been 


of  the   Il\>ly  Ghost.'  aud   like    Enoch .  *  walked      the  scene  of  their  public  devotions     The 
with   God.'     His   walk   and  conversation  were      spot  is  stnj  marked  by  a  part  of  the  sub 


exceedingly    circumspect:    his  demeanor    was        ,      ,  •  •,  n      .  •   •  :.,],..■ 

'  stantiaJ  stone  wall  wnich  remains  b\    the 

road  side,  midway  between  the  old  Vi  iiite 


dignified  and  truly  that  of  a  Christian  minister. 
He  never  unpreaehed  Chnsi  out  of  the  pulpit. 
In  his  pulpit  exercises  he  was  exceedingly  sol- 
eiajj.  In  prayer  he  got  resa&rk&bly  near  the 
Mercy  Seat.  h\  preaching  he  was  loud,  vehe- 
ment and,  a  very  Boaneiy.es    to  the  despisors  of      ailLi   Was  one  of  the  a.  >S1  liberal  COIltribu 


House   aud    the    store    ol    John    V.    F 
Wyckoff.     Yv'm.  Van  Horn   deeded   the 
laud  10  the  cong]  --.  tig     I  - 1  : 1  is 


tors  tov 


its    erect: 


God's  grace.     He  was  particularly  severe  in 
denunciations  against    Profanity,  Intemperance 
and  Sabbath- breaking;     At   the   same  time  he 
was  a  very  Barnabas  to    the    stricken   child    of 

God/and  in  the  chamber  of  a  fraction  he  admin-       ^.v.  — 

istered  the  sweet  consohitiun.-:  of  the  Gospel.  and  which  greatly  needs  the'  attention  of 
lie  was  in  fact  a  model  minister  of  Christ.  those  whom  it  concerns.  The  luilds  tor 
Early  in  Ms  ministry  lie  instituted    the   weekly       build;ng    jt    were   raised  by  subscription. 

praver-meeting.        He     established     the     first      „,.       e         ,.  x  ,   ,    ,   ,'   ,     ,-lri,    ion: 

1,  ,',     ,  '  ,         ,     .  ,'         ,  n         r,  The    first    list   was  dated  bob.  9th,    IbVi, 

Sabbath  >chool  ana  termed  the  first  tem- 
perance Society ia  this  congregation.  This  So- 
ciety afterwards  became  exceedingly  tSourislimgi 
and  ^.verted  a  aaast  sahnory  in.Huence>  on  the 
coiij;re..aUiaa,  banishing  intoxicating  li. piers 
from  the  side-boards  and  from  the  harvest 
fields."'  TJio  White  House  Missiojuiry  Associa- 
tion was  o re a  n  i  zed  under  his  ministry  in  I.824-, 
and  is  still  in  active  and  successful  operation. 


,:       size    of 

the  house  was  k.ty  feet  front  by  forty 
wide.  It  fronted  on  the  so  ith  towards 
the  old  Cemetery,  which  still  exists  there 


ami  amounted  to  $823.31.  '  This  sufficed 
merely  to  raise  and  enclose  the  building. 
A  second  subscription  was  started  b'eb. 
•J'Jnd,  1S08,  and  amounted  to  $296.25. 
A  third  subscription  of  $31.1  I  was  taken 
in  May  for  glass,  and  a  luuitli  ol  *.">:;.  Jo\ 
in    August    following  lor   the  pulpit:   in 
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all  amounting  to    over    $1,200.     Copies  also,  that  "the  salary  dues  are  all  settled 

of  these  lists,  neatly  transcribed  by  Den-  up,  except   what    had  just    come    due;" 

ins  WyckofT,  Esq.,  are  preserved  anion-  farther,  that   a    lately    deceased    member 

the  records  of  the  Church.  *  of  the  Church  had  "bequeathed  u-.  &50O." 

Hating    been    accustomed    to    use    a  Thus    it   appears    that    if    they    were 

barn  ibr  their  sanctuary,  the  good  people  rather  dow  in  their  operations,  they  wore 

of.  Rockaway    congregation    could    the  sure,  and  that  they    had   even   then   dis 

more  easily   accommodate  themselves  to  covered  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  John 

the    inconveniences    of     an     unfinished  Randolph  called  it,  viz,  "Pay  asywi go." 


place  of  worship,  and  even  regarded  it 
as  a  luxury  compared  with  their  former 
accommodations.  Hence  it  was  that,  as 
soon  as  this  house  was  fairly  enclosed, 
while  yet  it  had  neither  ceiling,  pews 
nor  pulpit,  and  only  boards  resting  on 
timbers  on  the  Moor  for  seats,  they  began 
to  use  it  for  divine  service.  More  than 
two  rears  after  they  began  to  build,  a 
subscription  for  putting  up  the  pews  was 
taken.  At  the  same  time,  more  than 
half-a-dozen  persons  promised  to  take 
logs  to  the  saw-mill  for  joists  for  the 
galleries.  It  was  some  considerable  time 
before  the  edifice  was  finally  completed, 
for  we  find  that  in  the  last  report  of  their 
first  pastor  (Mr.  Demarest)  to  Classis,  in 
April,  1813,  he  states-  that  ,J  the  Meet- 
ing-House, began  in  1307,  was  not  yet 
completed. "  ll<_\  however,  adds  the 
important  fact  that,  "so  far,  through 
their  own  'exertions,  and  the  generous 
assistance  of  atfeers,    it  was   naid    for:  ?) 


*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  early  preparations  to  build  them 
a  house  for  God,  they  received  a  formal  protest 
from  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  of  Reading- 
ton  against  their  building  at  the  White  Mouse, 
or  nearer  than  Pottersfown.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  Classis,  and  finally  arranged 
through  a  committee  of  the  same,  allowing  them 
to  go  on  uxu\  build  at  White  House,  but  for  a 
time  limiting-  their  eastern  boundary  to  one  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  Church,  This  restriction 
was  soon  after  removed  and  the  congregation 
extended  to  the  North  Branch,  until  Sept.  10, 
1S2G,  when  the  Rotbrmed  Church  of  North 
Branch  was  organized.  The  County  line  is 
now  the  Eastern  boundary. 


In  April,  1819,  more  than  two  years 
after  Mr,  Schultz'a  settlement,  the  pews 
were  disposed  of  at  public  sale. 

The  salary  paid  C.  T.  Demarest  was 
|50G  per  annum  for  the  whole  of  his 
services,  while  that  received  bv  Mr. 
Schultz,  for  half  of  his  services,  was 
$350  per  vear. 

Mr.  Schultz  served  this  Church,  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Lebanon, 
as  its  faithful  and  exemplary  pastor  for 
eighteen  years,  resigning  his  call  in  Oct., 
1834  The  last,  record  in  the  Book  of 
Minutes,  in  Mr.  Sclmltz's  handwriting,  is 
in  these  words: — ''The  union  heretofore 
existing  between  the  Churches  of  Rock- 
away,  and  Rockaway  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  I.  Schultz,  was  dissolved  by 
the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  upon  the 
joint  application  of  the  parties  concerned; 
and  a  call  presented  to  their  late  pastor 
by  each  vi'  these  Churches,  both  of  which 
lie  returned,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  of  Middiebush." 

In  the  following  year,  May  23rd,  IS:;."), 
this  Church  called  Peter  S.  Williamson,  a 
student  just  licensed  from  the  Seminary. 
He  accepted  the  call  June  '21st,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  Aug.  l'ath,  1835. 
He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  Church 
for  lour  years,  during  which  time  twenty- 
three  member  were  received  into  its 
communion.  He  then  became  a  mission- 
ary in  Brooklyn,  afterward  taught  in 
Schoharie,  Belleville  and  Jamaica.  L.  [. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  California  in 
1852,  where  he  was  still  residing  at  the 
last  account. 
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Mr.  Williamson  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  James  Otterson,  who  was  installed 
pastor,  May  27th,  1840,  lie  came  here 
from  the  Church  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and 
continued  to  serve  this  Church  for  Bve 
years;  then  became  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
He  afterwards  served  a  Church  in  Wil- 
mington, Bel.,  and  died  in  Brooklyn  in 
186*7  or  1SC9.  It  is  said  of  him,  "Tie 
was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  had  most 
of  its  peculiarities.  His  ministry  was 
vigorous  and  resulted  in  good.  He 
possessed  a  clear  and  analytic  mind, 
which  showed  the  effect  of  early  culture. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  sound. and  able 
theologian,  and  very  instructive  and 
edifying  as  a  preacher.  His  style  of 
sermonizing  was  clear  and  forcible.  His 
speech  flowed  smoothly  from  his  lips,  as 
he  touched  the  heart  and  reached  the 
conscience.  lie  was  a;}  able  expounder 
of  the  Divine  Word."  Forty-eight  were 
received  into  this  communion  under  his 
ministry,  of  whom  but  ten  remain  in 
connection  with  this  Church. 

Goyn  Talrnage,  just  graduated  from  the 
Theological  Seminary,  was  called  by  this 
Church  to  its  pastorate,  Aug.  10th,  18  45. 
He  accepted,  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  Sept.  30lh  following.  fie 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  work  with 
Christian  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  it.  as  appears  from 
the  following  minute  adopted  unani- 
mously by  Consistory,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  in 
July,  1S51  :  "Mr.  Talrnage  found  us 
feeble  and  almost  broken  down  ;  burdened 
with  a  load  of  debt  which  threatened  to 
cms!)  us.  Ho  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  us  up,  and  giving  us  an  hoD-orable 
standing  among  God's  people  By  his 
untiring  labors,  we  have  been  freed  from 
the  debt.  A  new  and  comfortable,  and 
most  respectable  house  of  worship  1ms 
been  erected,  and  under  his  able  ministry 
MMM 


and  zealous  care,  the  congregation  has 
risen  to  great  prosperity.       *       *       * 

We  will'mgl)  bear  our  testimony  to  his 
faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  and  uniform  kind- 
ness as  a  mam"  Mr.  Talrnage,  after 
leaving  W'hitr  House.  Was    pastor  of  the 

Church  of  Niskayuna,  X.  V.  for  four. 
years,  of  the  Church  of  Greenpoint,  L. 
1..  seven  years,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  five 
years,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Rhine- 
beck,  X.  Y.  about  four  years,  and,  now  is 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Parn 
mil's,  X.  J.  Fifty-four  members  were 
received  into  the  communion  of  this 
Church  under  Mr.  Talmage's  ministry,  of 
whom  but  fourteen  are  yet  with  us. 

Lawrence  L.  Comfort  was  called 
directly  from  the  Seminary  by  this 
Church,  Dec.  1.6th,  1851,  and  installed 
as  pastor,  Jan.  28th,  1852.  He  served 
•  with  acceptance  and  profit  for  nearly 
three  years,  or  until  Sept.  28th,  1854, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
New  Hurley,  N.  T.,  and  is  still  laboring 
in  that  vicinity.  Under  his  ministry 
here  twenty-four  were  received  into 
Church  fellowship,  of  whom  seven 
remain. 

Rev.  Aiiroh  Lloyd  was  selected  and 
installed  as  the  succeeding  pastor.  He 
served  from  Sept.  19th,  1855  until  Dec. 
23rd,  1850,  and  then  removed  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Pekin,  111.,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  (br  three  years.  Sixteen 
were  received  into  the  Church  under  his 
pastorate,  of  whom  four  continue  with  us. 

Rev.  Smith  Stnrges  was  the  next 
pastor.  He  was  installed  Jam  12th. 
1858,  and  his  relation  with  the  Church 
extended  to  nearly  six  years.  It  was 
dissolved  Oct,  6th,  1863.  During  his 
ministry;  seventy -eight  were  received  in 
communion;  twenry-four  of  these  are 
still  with  us. 

Evert  Van  Slyke  was  the  next  settled 
pastor.      He  was  ordained   and  installed 
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Jan.  22nd,  1805,  and  served  for  two 
years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  West  Farms.  X.  Y.  After 
four  years'  service  there  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Third  Church  of  Albany  for  about 
eighteen  months,  and  is  now  pastor  of 
the  'Presbyterian  Church  of  Stamford, 
Conn,  Seventy-niinxvere  added  to  this 
Church  under  his  ministry,  sixty-six  of 
whom  were  received  on  confession  of 
their  faith  at  one  time,  viz.,  Dec.  2nd, 
1S66. 

The  present  pastor  entered  upon  his 
labors  here  in  January,  1868.  Since 
then  seventy-six  have  been  added  to  the 
Church.       .  . 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched  the  his- 
tory of  the  White  House  congregation 
from  the  beginning  till  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  about  150  years  since  this 
neighborhood  began  to  be  settled  by  per- 
manent residents,  who,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  had  to  attend  neighboring 
Churches.  It  is  SH  years  since  this 
Church  was  organized.  For  fifteen 
years  they  were  without  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Since  then  they  have  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  ten  successive  pastors. 
The  longest  of  those  pastorates  was  that 
of  Rev.  Jacob  I.  Schaltz  (18  years); 
the  shortest,  that  of  Lev.  A.  Lloyd  (i 
year  and  3  months)  ;  the  average  length, 
ot]  years. 

The  whole  number  vl'  names  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  communicants  is  001.  The 
number  now  in  communion,  as  per  last 
report  to  Classis,  is  210. 

Their  first  house  of  worship  began   to 


be  built  in  1807,  but  it  was  not  until 
1819  that  "the  galleries  wore  floored, 
the  seats  put  up.  the  sounding  board  re- 
moved,   the    pulpit    enlarged,    and    the 

whole  building  painted  inside  and  out." 
Tii is  was  occupied  for  more  than  forty 
}  ears. 

The  second  Church  edifice  was  built 
in  1849,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  wor- 
ship Jan.  1 0th,   1850. 

While  the  Church  was  connected  with 
that  of  Lebanon,  the  pastor  resided  there— 
and  there  was  then  no  special  need  of  a  par 
Sonage.  Afterwards  the  case  was  differ- 
ent, but  they  had  no  home  for  their  min- 
ister. And  this  tact  may.  in  part,  ac- 
count for  the  very  short  pastorates  which 
succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Schultz. 

During  Mr.  Otterson's  ministry,  a  par 
sonage  was  obtained  and  held  for  a 
short  time,  but  then  suffered  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  a 
renewed  effort  was  made,  which,  after 
some  changes,  and  a  little  temporary  em- 
barrassment, has  resulted  in  ; he  possess- 
ion of  a  very  convenient  and  desirable 
parsonage  property,  free  from  incum- 
brance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note,  furthermore, 
that  notwithstanding  the  largely  in 
creased  expenditures  of  the  congregation 
required  to  secure  this  much-needed  home, 
and  to  make  other  necessary  improve- 
ment and  repairs,  as  well  as  to  meet  current 
expense,  the  benevolent  contributions  in- 
stead of  falling  behind  have  boon  largely 
in  excess  of  former  years. 

William  Bailey. 


DEATH 


DEATH  is  much;  yet.  it  is  only  waking 
From  vui  this  sleep  of  Earth,  whose  guile. 
Like  clouds,  part  wide  when  th'  pure  sunlight,  breaking 
Through    bathes  us  in  God's  eternal  smile.     Louis. 
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NATHANIEL     HAWTHORN  E. 

IN  ALL  the  literary  sky,  no  other  star 
Has  ever  shone  with  such  a  strange,  wierd  light, 
Nor  beamed  into  the  soul  of  man  so  fau- 
lts gentle  ray  of  comfort  and  delight. 

Thy  genius,  like  an  eagle,  free,  unbound, 

Soars  on  strong  pinions  tar  above  the  gross 
And  earthly,  and  foreveV  circles  'round 

Some  pure  ideal,  as  Heaven,  free  from  dross. 

O  !  artist  of  the  beautiful  and  pure  ! 

Thy  true  refinement  and  thy  gentle  grace 
Through  centuries  and  cycles  shall  endure, 

To  charm  thy  kindred  hearts  in  every  race. 

For  fStiou  hast  kindred  hearts,  though  they  are  few, 

Who  love  to  take  thy  hand  and  walk  with  thee 
;Mid  twilight  shadows,  and  in  darkness  too, 

Up  to  the  dawning  morn,  when  shadows  flee. 

Around  thy  path  the  sweetest  flowers  bloom, 

And  thou  dost  choose  the  fairest  of  them  all; 
Their  dewy  fragrance,  stealing  through  the  gloom, 

Doth  with  its  sweetness  every  sense  enthrall. 

And  there  is  music,  too,  soft,  sweet  and  low, 

Now  sad,  now  jubilant,  now  full  of  mirth: 
ft  seems  scarce  from  an  earthly  source-  to  flow,— 

Too  gentle  seems  it,  as  of  angel  birth. 

Thine,  matchless  Hawthorne,  was  a  nature,  such 

As  seldom  blesses  this  "coarse  world  "  of  ours. 
Thou  in  thy  life  didst  shrink  from  mortal  touch, 

But  on  thy  grave  we  pluck  strange,  deathless  flowers. 

And  if  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  dead 

Do  ever  visit  their  Earth-home  again  ; 
If  human  hearts  are  ever  by  them  read, 

And  their  deep  secrets  known  :   0  !   then 

Methiuks  thou  rindest  joy,  in  the  great  joy 

Of  those  who  comprehend  thee,  peerless  one! 
And  ieelest  well  repaid  for  thine  employ, 

And  work  of  love  on  Earth  by  this  alone.  Ohaklwokth. 
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A.  REPLY  TO  "CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT 


in. 


-Concluded. 


"  Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man,  which 
neither  can  he  resign,  nor  can  it.be  taken  from  him, 
unle.-<  by  the  comiruuui  or  permission  of  Him  who 
gave  ic."—  Black. -t.>n!:. 

"I  Shall  ask  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment until  I  have  the  infallibility  of  human  judgment 
demonstrated  to  me."— Lafayetti:. 

"  A  deep  reverence;  for  human  life  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  executions  in  the  prevention  of  mur 
der,  and  is.  in  fact,  the  great  security  for  human 
life." — John  Bright. 

ONE  OF  the  most  important  lessons 
to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
men  is  the  wonderful  value  and  sacred' 
ness  of  human  life.  Being  the  gift  of  God, 
none  but.  God  should  destroy  it.  If  by 
accident  or  natural  death  a  Soul  be  sent 
to  eternity,  we  understand  that  the  Cre- 
ator wills  its  departure  from  earth.  If 
unlawful  violence  accomplishes  death, 
God  is  dishonored  in  His  image.  The 
same  wrong  which  the  murderer  commits 
is  done  by  the  State  when  it  hangs  him, 
unless  the  existence  of  the  State  he  im- 
perilled, when  it  may  be  permitted  ;  or 
God  has  so  completely  transferred  His 
power  to  destroy  life  to  the  State  that  ii 
is  entirely  optional  with  the  latter  to  do 
it,  according  to  the  whim,  of  its  rulers  and 
courts  and  juries  ;  or  lie  has  positively 
enjoined  it  upon  the  State.  The  hitter 
exception  has  been  denied,  in  so  far  as 
anything  in  the  Bible  tends  to  its  proof. 


Tl 


s  too  absurd   to   anme 


The  first  exception  seems  too  me  utterly 
unsustained  in  the  articles  of  Mr.  Mott, 
or  any  others  1  have  seen  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  a,  question  with  many  as  to  the 
right  of  the  State  to  slay  life  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  I  do  not  go  as 
far  as  that.  Nor  is  there  need  to  settle 
this  point,  provided  it  is  true,  as  1.  claim, 
that,  instead  of  a  beneiit,  it,  is  a  positive 
injury  to  society  and  all  concerned  to 
have  a  man  killed  for  his  crimes.  To 
argue  the  right  to  hang  upon  an  expedi- 


ency which  does  not  exist,  would  1m-  a 
waste  of  words. 

As  has  been  Stated,  the  sacrednoss  <»!' 
human  life    needs    to    be    taught    every 

possessor  of  it,  whether  in  a  high  or  low 
condition  of  society.  And  to  my  mind, 
nothing — war  excepted — tends   more   to 

lessen  our  regard  for  life,  to  brutalize  the 
sensibilities  and  build  up  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  men,  than  death  on  the  gallows. 
To  make  hanging  "a  terror  to  evil-doers," 

the  exhibition  must  bo  public.  Turn 
who  flock  to  the  show?  Men  who  arc 
Christian  and  refined  ?  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  themselves 

(iFit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

They  go  to  see  how  bravely  or  how 
cowardly  a  man  ma}'  die.  In  the  breast 
of  every  blackleg  present  there  is  a  her- 
oism—Satanic, it  may  be.  but  heroism 
nevertheless,  (I  prefer  to  believe  it  a 
relic  of  lost  manhood) — which  scorns  at 
the  dying  man's  cowardice,  or  applauds 
his  nerve  and  nonchalance.  •■  tie  died  a 
hero,  as  1  want  to  die,''  or  "  lie  died  a 
shirk  as  f  never  will,"  are  exclamations 
of  frequent  utterance.  The  next  murder 
we  hear  of  in  that  locality  is  by  one 
present  at  this  execution,  ten  chances  to 
one.  The  effect  of  familiarity  with  death 
on  the  gallows  may  be1  horrible  to  the 
good,  but  is  it  not  exhilarating,  even 
captivating  to  the  vicious?  Savage 
minds  delight  in  seeing  torture.  There 
is  a  secret  charm  in  the  depraved  heart 
for  suffering.*     Spectators  of  a  hanging- 


*''Thereisa  strange  feeling  iu  our  nature 
which  teaches  us  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  human 
sufferiuir;  and  that  i-1  the  more  intense 
more  extreme  the  suffering  .  .  .  . 
What  is  it  that  produees  this  ?  It  is  not  sorrow 
or.  or  svumuth)  with  the  suffering  criminal; 
f 
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match  view  it  much  as  Spaniards  do  bull-  there  nil  the  doubt  about  it  we  may 
fights:  laughing  at  the  pain,  yet  demand-  please  to  have,  should  not  the  convict 
ing  it  be    mot   with   courage.      If    the     and  his  soul  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? 

"terror"  be  for  the  "evil-doers,"  it  I  refer  to  the  hardest  cases.  II"  the 
misses  its  lire.  If  lor  those  who  are  cases  be  less  severe;  if  the  convict 
good  citizens,   the  change   is   wasted   as      should  tmv.e    killed    his    victim,    not    by 

much,  since-  they  do  not  need  the  exam-  reason  of  being  a  perfect  brutein  feeling, 
P'e-  but  because  crazed  by  rum,  or  inflamed 

Have  not  the  gallows  and  guillotine  al-  in  passion  by  a  provocation,  which  in  his 
always  brutalized  that  nation  which  most  weakness  of  manliness  he  could  not 
largely  in  vested  in  their  bloody  stock?  brook,  the  chances  of  thorough  repent- 
I  leave  it  to  history  to  decide.  From  an-  anoe  will,  be  still  greater.  It  is  u 
dent  Rome  to  modern  France  and  Mexico  that  the  time  between  the  sentence  of 
the  path  of  Time  is  filled  with  monuments  death  and  the  execution  is  ample  for  re- 
of  warning  against  laws  of  vengeance  or  peutance.  It  may  be,  and  it  may  not 
blood.  I  cannot  dwell  on  it.  Writing  I  would  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility 
to  wise  men,  I  leave  them  to  study  the  of  assuming  that  it  is,  nor  ought  the 
matter  and  judge  for  themselves.  State.      But  give  the  man   his   life;  give 

The  gallows  sends  a  man  to  his  Maker  him  every  chance  possible  in  this  world  ; 
without  time  to  prepare.  1  do  not  be-  and  if  then  he  die  in  his  sins  ours  will 
lieve    many    murderers    would    become      not  be  the  blame. 

Christians   by  sparing  their  lives;   but  it  But  how  can  a  man  reform  in  rue  Stale 

is  far  from  certain  that  none  might.  Mr.  prison  ?  may  be  asked.  Conducted  on 
Mott  pleads  eloquently  every  Sabbath  its  present  plan,  the  State-prison  system, 
for  the  reformation  of  sinners  of  every  in  most  States,  is  a  failure  in  this  re- 
kind  and  Aye.  tie  excepts  none  from  gard.  It  tends  to  harden  rather  than 
the  Gospel  invitation,  since  ''Christ  soften  criminals.  What  is  true  of  our 
died  for  all."  So  far,  well.  But  the  man  County  jails  is  true  of  most  Stutepris- 
convicied  o(  murder,  lie  would  treat  as  ons  ;  their  inmates  are  thrown  into  each 
though  past  the  forgiveness  of  man  or  other's  debasing  society,  and  grow  worse 
God.  Why  should  this  be  so?  tlow  rather  than  better.  Moral  and  roil 
do  we  know  that  occusiouallv  a  convict  truths,  precepts  of  honor  and  practices  of 
may  not,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  be  virtue,  seldom  get  so  near  to  their  ears 
pardoned  oi'  his  sin    ere   he   dies?      Be      or  hearts    as    even    by    chance   to  rouse 

their  souls  to  the  claims  of  a  higher  and 
manlier  existence.  If  it  be  said  that 
our  criminal  classes  have  had  sufficient 
moral  instruction  previously  npon  which 
to  base  a  reformation,  I  answer  that, 
practically,  it  is  fir  from  true.  The 
Fosterites  who  murder,  or  steal,  are  low. 
The  untutored,  ignorant  and  weak-mind- 
ed are  those  who  get  into  jail  as  a  rule: 
others  constitute  the  exception.  Tocon- 
(ine  titem  as  a  punishment,  where  they 
cannot  at  once  repeat  the  crime,  and 
which  may   deter    themselves    or    others 


for  these  feelings  would  teach  the  bystander  to 
render  aid,  when  be  could,  and  when  he  could 
not  to  turn  away.  Xo;  it;  is  a  secret  delight 
tlicft  is  implanted  within  us,  showing  itself  the 
strongest  in  the  most  vulgar  and  untrained 
natures,  and  which  can  never  be  indulged  with- 
out a  tendency  to  harden  and  brutalize  the 
heart.  I  saw  this  exemplified  once,  in  a  man 
who  was  one  of  the  jury  in  a  capital  case  tried 
before  me.  He  was  so  interested,  thenceforth, 
in  all  that  class  of  eases,  that  for  several  years 
he  was  always  in  my  court-room  when  any 
such  cases  were  on  trial." — Jddue  Kduu.vds. 
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from  it  in  the  future,  is  clearly  right  To 
leave  them  thorn  for  years,  or  even 
months,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  jail- 
or, bad  companions,  vermin,  filth  and 
idleness,  is  a  burning  wrong.  The  Chris- 
tian church  has  long-stood  aloof  at  this 
penal' system  of  oars,  but  cannot  longer, 
if  it  would  do  its  duty  to  the  fallen. 

I  would  have  introduced  into  our  jails 
and  prisons  moral  and  religious  reforma- 
tory measures  of  the  most  decided  kind, 
and  no  criminals  deemed  too  good  nor 
too  wicked  to  be  placed  under  their  in- 
fluence. "With  life  there  is  hope/'  To 
utterly  destroy  the  murderer  seems  the 
crowning  point  of  that  cruel  system  of 
punishment  which  takes  no  pains  to  ele- 
vate the  manhood  of  criminals  within 
stone  walls. 

Mr.  Mott  treats  lightly  the  idea  that 
an  innocent  man  may  be  punished  with 
death.  To  a  certain  extent  his  conclu- 
sion is  just,  that  there  is  more  danger 
of  guilty  men  being  acquitted.  I  con- 
solidate the  two  propositions,  however, 
and  claim  that  whichever  occurs,  the  con- 
viction of  the  innocent  or  escape  of  the 
guilty,  the  same  weight  of  argument  lies 
against  capital  punishment.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  hanging  the  innocent,  Mr.  Mott 
quotes  from  the  Princeton  Review  to  show 
that  the  instances  of  this  kind  all  occur- 
red a  century  or  two  ago.  "But  I  would 
direct  his  attention  to  the  Hamilton,  Cal- 
vin and  Boyington  cases  in  this  country 
the  past  half  century.  Tie  also  errs  in 
supposing  that  every  man  hung  for  mur- 
der is  guilty,  because  his  innocence  does 
not  afterward  appear:  a  conclusion  en- 
tirely unwarranted.  The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment may  unfold  many  mistakes  in  vic- 
tims, where  balancing  doubts  were  cast 
against  them  before  human  tribunals. 
Again,  is  it  not  made  to  appear  in  nearlv 


everv  cay* 
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tervce  by  the  Governor  or  Court  of    Par- 
dons that,  if  the  man  was    not  iimoeen 


he  was  at  least  the  victim  of  circnm 
stances  which  ameliorated  his  guilt,  and 
tothat  certain  extent  innocent?  Each  par- 
don or  commutation  confesses  improper 
conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  de 
and  militates  against  the  propriety  of  the 
death-penalty.  In  the  matter  of  acquit 
ting  the  guilty,  it  is  evident  that  where 
this  is  done  by  the  fear  of  jurors  to  con- 
vict, because  of  the  doath-pemdty  annex- 
ed, a  groat  wrong  is  done  society  and  the 
State.  I  believe  the  secret  o!  the  ac- 
quittal of  so  many  murderers,  (of  which 
Mr.  Mott  properly  complains,)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  jurors  are  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  sending  a  man  from 
the  scaffold  to  eternity.  Their  con 
sciences  rebel;  they  think  there  maybe 
a  doubt;  their  human  sympathies  cannot 
bear  the  test,  In  most  cases  the  decis- 
ion must  be  -guilty,'*  or  '-not  guilty  of 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree."  They 
say  "not  guilty,"  rather  than  by  any  possi- 
bility err  in  saying  "guilty."  Thus  the 
law  is  cheated,  society  suffers,  ami  the 
prison  as  well  as  the  gallows  is  robbed  ol 
its  due.  Make  the  sentence  imprison- 
ment, and  fewer  murderers  will  <j;o  scot 
free. 

Murder  is  usually  traceable  to  intem- 
perance. I  cannot  forbear  inquiring  of 
my  worthy  opponent  in  this  controversy. 
who  founds  punishments  on  exact  jitstice. 
Why  is  it  that  a  man  who  murders  when 
crazed  with  rum  is  more  guilty,  in  form 
conscientio;,  than  him  who  by  selling  puis 
the  bottle  to  his  lips  ? 

Does  intemperance  then  excuse?  Hu- 
manly judging,  it  ought,  to  the  extent  ^i' 
meriting  a  less  heinous  punishment  than 
premeditated,  intentional  guilt.  There- 
fore, whenever  a  man  is  hung  who  killed 
another  not  in  anger  but  in  liquor,  the 
end  finds  no  justification  in  the  degree  of 
guilt.  The  two  are  disproportionate.  Hid 
i  believe  in  hanging  at  all  it  surely  would 
not  be  in  hanging  a    drunken    man,    any 
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more  than  an  insane  one.  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  hanging  the  distiller  and 
seller,  but  I  shouldn't  hang  either. 

But  the  tost  question  in  this  matter  of 
expediency,  according  to  most  advocates 
of  the  death  'penalty,  is:  Does  not  mur 
dor  flourish  must  where  hanging  is  abol- 
ished? 1  have  carefully  examined  what- 
ever statistics  1  can  find  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Mott's  included,  and  entirely  tail  of 
arriving  at  that  conclusion.  As  the  lat- 
ter well  says,  "  The  abolition  of  the 
death -penalty  for  murder  is  an  experi- 
ment, not  proceeded  fir  enough  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  statistics."  Only  with- 
in a  \'e\v  years  has  the  punishment  of 
death  been  set  aside  in  portions  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  results,  as  might  be 
expected,  dirfering  according  to  locality. 
As  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Mott,  and  as  may 
be  true,  Belgium  showed  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  murders  during  part  of  the 
abolition  period,  from  1829  to  1835;  how 
it  was  afterwards,  and  whether  there  were 
not  special  local  causes  lor  it,  he  does 
not  state.  He  claims  Michigan  to  show 
bad  results  by  quoting  from  a  certain 
presentment  of  a  Grand  Jury  in  1852; 
but  the  opinions  of  certain  State  officials 
and  the  figures,  lying  before  me,  are  to 
tie-  contrary.  Since  1846,  the  year  of 
the  abolition  oi  the  deatii  penalty,  the 
actual  number  of  capital  crimes  have  de- 
creased, while  tiie  population  has  in- 
creased two-fold.  He  claims  Massachu- 
setts as  showing  that  the  increase  of 
murder  has  not  been  in  the  ratio  oi'  the 
increase  of  population:  but.  as  the  death- 
penalty  has  not  been  abrogated  it  proves 
nothing,  because  there  is  no  contrast. 
On  the  contrary,  the  officials  of  Rhode 
Island  agree  in  the  good  effects  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  Wiscon- 
sin is  in  doubt,  but  1  think  the  figures  are 
against  Mr.  Mott's  view  of  the  question. 
IHiuo*s  and  Minnesota  are  too  young  in 
the  line  of  anti-capital  punishment  States 


to  allow  of  figures.  In  Europe  the  trial 
has  been  longer  in  duration  than  hoi", 
though  confined  to  a  few  places.  Tus- 
OMl)  tried  it  in  the  earlier  part  oi'  this 
century  with  success.     Sues  Mr.  Mott: 

"Then'  have  been  general  -•  u    . 
hupp}  ci''  ctf .  but  qo  proo£  In  I  sta- 

tistics, has  been  furnished.  There  is,  however, 
this  fact  very  touch  againsl  its  -  The 

death-penalty  afterward  was  restored.  Bol 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  who  ruled  over 
thirty  years,  neve*  re-enacted  the  abolition." 

This  is  an  error.  Leopold  abolished^ 
it  in  the  first  place.  Bonaparte,  who 
believed  in  bloody  codes,  re-enacted  it. 
Et  was  afterward,  in  1859,  finally  abol 
ished  bylaw,  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
being  then,  as  now,  opposed  to  it.  The 
salutary  effects  are  undisputed.  in 
Switzerland  and  various  other  small 
Inter-European  States  capital  punishment 
is  practical!}-,  or  entire!}  abolished  with 
results  said  to  bo  favorable.  In  Russia 
it  is  unknown  inlaw,  but.  very  so  core  pan 
ishmeuts  take  its  place.  England  retains 
the  punishment,  but  makes  it  secret — a 
confession  that  public  executions  do  no 
good.  We  have  Sir  dames  Mcintosh's 
statement  for  it  that  the  disuse  of  capita! 
punishment  in  India,  under  English  rule. 
has  been  most  happy.  In  summing  up 
results  he  says  :  "Two hundred  thous 
men  have  been  governed  for  seven  years 
without  a  capital  punishment,  and  will; 
out  any  increase  in  crime." 

Without  pursuing  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject  further,  let  mo  be  understood  as  not 
believing  it  incumbent  on   the  opponents 
of  the  death-penalty  to  make  out  a  clear 
case  of  gain  on  their  side  throughout  the 
world,  where  it  has   been   abolished.     If 
the  effect  upon  murders   be  uol    percept- 
ible one  way  or  another,  it  leaves  no  ar- 
gument   for    the     gallows.        Given,    an 
equality  oi'  results,  and  the  most  Chi 
ian    punishment     is     surely    the    bo>t. 
Again,  it  is  not  just  to  confine  the  res 
to  the  actual  murders   committed  under 
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the  enforcement  of  a  particular  law. 
There  are  local,  transitory  causes  for 
murders  wit!)  which  the  penalty  will  have 
little  to  do.  And  there  are  also  ulterior 
results  which  I  count  up  as  among  the 
greatest.  The  e&egt  of  public  executions 
in  deraorafeing  a,  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  effect  of  severe  punish- 
ment with  life  saved  and  reformation 
attempted  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
for  evil  and  good  to  the  State  than  all  the 
dubious,  chance  statistics  that  can  be 
collected. 

'1    have    intimated    that    the    precepts 
taught  by  the  Saviour  of    the   world   in- 
augurated a  new  eta  in  civilization,  such 
even  as  reached  the  case  of  punishment 
by  death.     The  first  half  of  this   propo- 
sition   every  one   will    admit;     at    least 
every  religious  person.     The  latter  half 
may  not  be  so  susceptible  of  proof.     Of 
course  T  can  now  only  treat  this  point  in 
a  very  brief  way.      To  start  with.  I  inquire 
how  Christ  treated   those    who  murdered 
Mm?     Said  he:     "  Mttfter,  forgive  them" 
Would   he   have   rejoiced   to   have   seen 
even  Judas  hanged— (hanged  by  otuers) 
— or  Pilate?     I  think  not.     Punished  in 
this  life  in  some  way  He  could    have  re- 
joiced at  ;ts  right;   sent  &)  eternity,  with- 
out time  to  .ask    repentance,    would    not 
have  met   His    approbation.       Otherwise 
during  His    life    He    said:     "Ye    have 
heard  that  it  hath    been   said   an   eye   lor. 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth    for  a    tooth;     but    I 
say  unto  you,   that   ye    resist    not   evil: 
but  whosoever   shall   smite   thee   on   thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.''* 
"The  son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  stvueikem"  f     And  so 
T  might  multiply  quotations  to  show,  not 
that  the  Saviour  in  so  many  words   abol- 
ished  capital    punishment,  but    that   His 
code  for  our   treatment    one   of    another 

♦Matthew  V.  38,  39. 
f  Luke  JX,  50. 


was  that  of  love,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
ot   retribution,  which  wag    the   essence  of 

thecode  under  the  Old  Dispensation  ;  and 

that  whatever  wo   do    in    State,     (hnreh, 
family  or   society,  these    ideas   must    be 
kept  upperm-.^t:      Life   for  repefltai 
Repentance  for  life— Charity— Mercy- 
Love.     He  does  not  abolish   the  death- 
penalty.     Neither  does   1  le  overturn  sla- 
very, nor  prevent  War,  nOT  suicide.      He 
e?>a<: ts  n  o  h  um  a  n  in  ws  whatever.     Bui  He 
gives  us  Divine  precepts,  and  makes  it  a 
moral    duty    to   follow    them.       I    admit 
there  is  danger  of  too  lax  notions  on  this 
subject  ot    -Christian   Charity."     I  hav< 
little  sympathy   for  the  judgment*    how- 
ever much  for  the   heart   of    the  honest 
portion     of    those     so-called     "Liberal 
Christians,"   who,  as    Univcrsalists,  Free 
Thinkers,  or  what  not,    would   exculpate 
sinneis  of  any  class  from   high,  responsi- 
ble guilt.      Hut  the  other   extreme   is  as 
bad.     To  forget  our  duty  to  the   fallen; 
to  forget  that  vengeance    belongs  to  God 
and  a  reformatory  spirit  to  men;   to  for- 
get that  we  are    all    human,    wicked    by 
nature  and  depraved  by  both   the   exam- 
ples of  others  and  the  constant  precepts 
of   the    Evil    One,    are   to    forget   much 
which  Christ  has  taught.     So  il  seems  to 
me,   and  I  would    be    sorry    to    mistake. 
Vet  I  would  rather    err    on    the    lenient 
than  oti  the  relentless,  cruel  side.     Evury 
public    execution    by  law    smnls  a  man 
away  from  pardon  and   forgiveness,    and 
the  world    receives    no    benefit        Spare 
his  life,  and  if  the  world  lie  not  benefitted 
he  may  be,  or,  if  he  is   not,    then   at  his 
death  he  will  sutler  amply  tor   the   deeds 
here  done  in  the  body. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  proper  penalty 
for  the  murderer  was  imprisonment  for 
life,  but  1  would  make  it  discretionary 
with  the  Court  to  say.  whether  under  any 
giv^n  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be 
thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  rears. 
Motives   and    probability    of  reformation 
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are  to  be  considered,  and  nor.  merely  an 
inexorable  desire  to  punish  to  the  full 
extent  of  one's  life,  as  though  there  was 
a  savage  exultation  in  wreaking  per- 
petual vengeance. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  I  conclude  with 
naming  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  dead  and  living,  with  whose  names 
all  are  familiar,  who  have  opposed  capital 
punishment  upon  similar  grounds  to  those 
I  have  taken.     They  are: 

In  England:  '  Lord  Brougham,  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  John  Bright,  Sir  James  Mcin- 
tosh, Jeremy  Bentham.  Lord  Romilly, 
Lord  Houghton,  Earl  Russell.  Frederick 
Robertson,  Lord  Hobart.  Richard  Cob- 
den  and  Charles  Dickens. 

In  France:  Gen.  Lafayette  and 
Montaigne. 

In  Ireland  :     Daniel  O'Connell. 


In  America :  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
benjamin  B'ranklin,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Ex-Governors  Tompkins  and  Clinton  of 
New   Fork,  Robert   Ra  ■  ■   M 

Lai  iis,  Edward  Livingston,  Horace 
Mann,  William  II.  Seward,  John  A. 
Andrew,  Father  Matthew,  Charles  Sum 
ner,  Elenrj  W.  Longfellow,  Henry  W. 
Bellows.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Grerrit 
Smith,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Alice  Cary,  Horace  Greeley, 
Robert  Collyer,  Wendall  Phillips,  Dr. 
LTpham,  Judge  Edmonds.  George  W. 
Curtis,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  etc. 

Tlfj  judgment  of  these  men,  as  states- 
men and  philosophers,  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  something.  Still,  the  principles 
of  Right  are  below  eve;:  the  wisdom  of 
such  men,  and  on  them  1  plant  the  argu- 
ment t'ov  t'ne  wiping  out  of  tin-  stain  of 
this  relic  of  the  sanguinary  ages. 

V. 
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THE  quiv'ring,  sobbing,   sighing, 
And  the  fading,  with'ring,  dying 
Of  the  leaves,  leaves, 
Autumn  leaves ! 


XNN 


0  the  creaking,  crashing,  groaning, 
An$  the  begging,  crying,  moaning 

Of  the  trees,  trees, 

Stripped  o[  leaves. 

Other  trees  are  writhing,  bending. 
And  their  wailing  prayers  ascending 

To  the  sky,  sky, 

Asking  why  f 
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0  the  lovely,  quiv'ring,  sighing, 

And  the  crimson,  golden,  dying 
Autumn  leaves,  leaves, 
Fading  leaves! 
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L  A  US     0  II  R  I  S  T  0  . 

DEAR  SAVIOUR,  Thou  did'st  bleed  and  di< 
For  wretched  mortals,  such  us  I  ; 
Bind  up  with  love  this  broken  heart, 
Give  strength  Divine,  and  heal  its  smart. 

Thy  side  was  mangled  with  a  spear; 
Thy  body  felt  hell's  pains  severe, — 
That  I,  the  chief  of  sinners,  should 
Be  saved,  by  Thy  redeeming  blood. 

Oil !  kelp  me  by  Thy  power  Divine, 
To  call  thee  mine,  as  I  am  thine; 
And  let  my  song  forever  be, 
Jesus  has  lived  and  died  for  me  ! 

Jesus  has  died  !     Yea,  risen  again  ! 
Jesus  has  conquered  fear  and  pain  ! 
Jesus  lias  broke  the  shafts. of  death— 
I'll  praise  him  with  my  latest  breath. 

W.  C. 
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riHH-L  TRIAL  by  jury  ever  has  been,  and  lie  cannot  be  affected  either  in  his  property,  his 

_.L      I    trust   ever   will   be  looked  upon  as  liberty,  or   his  person,  but    by   the  unanimous 

the  glory  of  the  English  bv,"  said  the  greatest  consent  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  and  equals." 

writer  upon  jurisprudence    England    has    pro-  Audheadds  that  the  conclusion  ot  Montesquieu, 

cUiced.     "  It  is  tbe  most  transcendent  privilege  that  the  liberties  of  England  must   perish   be- 

which  am-  subject  can  enjoy,  or  wish    for,  that  cause  those  of  the  old  Republics  did,  is   unsup- 
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ported,  because  "  Rome,  Sparta  and  Oarthage, 
at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were 
strangers' Jo  the  trial  byjnry."  We  can  readily 
understand  how  this  "old  man  eloquent/'  who 
tilled  the first  "Vlnerian  chair  m  Oxford,  ebtild 
believe,  and  how  his  student?  and.  indeed,  all 
Groat  Britain,  could  at  this  period  foe!  the  force 
of  such  praise.  The  rights  of  private  persons 
and  property  were  too  much  a  name,  and  too 
little  a  reality  on  either  continent  of  Europe  or 
America  one-hundred-and-ren  years  ago,  when 
that  was  written,  for  a  less  extravagant  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  **a  jury  of  twrnve.' 
Hence  the  euiogiurn,  inspiring  with  new  hope 
men  otherwise  oppressed  by  tyranny  of  every 
conceivable  kind,  sent  such  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion through  th.e  popular  heart,  that  \U  glow 
and  fervor  have  hardly  yet  passed  away.  To 
the  multitude,  a  jury  of  a  dozen  of  theii  peers 
is  the  palladium  of  their  most  sacred  civil  rights. 
They  are  administrators  of  justice  ami  equity, 
almost  beyond  peradventure  right,  and  there- 
fore rarely  wrong.  But  that  astute  writer  upon 
the  Magma  Charm  of  America.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, awarded  less  praise  to  the  system  of  triad 
by  jury  in  civil  cases,  although  he  did  not  deory 
it.  Mo  dared  not  go  further,  but  did  say  :  "But 
T  must  acknowledge  that  1  cannot  readily  dis- 
cern the  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
existence  of  liberty,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases."  {Federalist.  No.  S3,  page  615.) 
And  even  since  Hamilton's  time  "  the  world,  has 
moved,''  and  the  convictions  of  intelligent  men 
upon  this  matter  of  trial  by  jury  have-  moved 
with  it.  Tt  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
a  man  who  undertakes  a  suit  at  law  is  not  half 
so  Tikely  to  get  justice  at  the  hand-  of  twelve 
men.  picked  at  hap-hazard;  men  who  know 
nothing  of  law-  and  may  be  scarcely  acquainted 
with  ordinary  business:  men  who  have  sympa- 
thies and  prejudices  to  be  worked  upon  by  the 
skillful  attorney.— as  he  is  from  a  fewer  number 
of  educated,  honest  Judges,  whose  undivided 
attention  is  given  to  the  law  and  its  applica- 
tion to  justice  and  equity.  We  arc  led  to  some 
remarks  on  this  topic  by  facts  coming  continu- 
ally under  our  own  observation,  and  perhaps 
ehietiy  by  a  late  case  in  our  Somerset  Courts, 
that  of  Thornton  vs.  Sutphen.  It  was  an  im- 
portant ease,  and  was  tried  last  April  before 
Judge  DalrimpC  and  a  ••jury  of  twelve  "  Some 
small  judgment  yf4*s  given  to  th>'  plaintiff;  one 
on  its  face  erroneous,  and  which,  if  it  were  not 
based  mt  a  computation  made  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  each  juryman  thought  just 


by  twelve,  was  at  least  founded  on  a  mythic* 
idea  of  the   sworn   evidence.      The    dan 
should   have  been  nothing  al  a'.!,  or  very  much 
more  than  were  given,     h  r  another 

trial  w.-i ;  had,  the  former  verdicl    having  been, 
as  a, matter  of  course,  set  aside,     [t   is   for   to 
estimate  that  this  ?econd  tri  il  co  I    the  pai 
and    the   County    five  hundii  •'■  a  low 

figure.     The   result   was   n  •  raeut,  one 

juryman  insisting  that  the  law  was  not  as  both 
parties  agreed  it  was,  nor  a*  tiu  Court  hud  in- 
stntctedf  We  do  not  say  the  eleven  men  wer< 
right  in  the  verdict  they  proposed  to  bring  in; 
that  is  not  the  point:  but  wc  do  say  that 
"trial  by  jury"  is  simply  farcical  when  one 
ic.an  can  resist  the  dictates  of  the  Court  and 
the  law,  and  the  convictions  of  his  fellow  jury- 
men,— in  brief,  act  the  mule  at  his  will — and 
the  utmost  power  of  the  Courts  cannot  do  ' 
than  order  recorded  a  verdict  of  "disagrt  ed," 
leaving  the  parties  precisely  as  they  were  before 
the  trial.  The  '•  transoeedant  privilege"  of 
one  trial  b\  jury  may  be  the  subject  of  pn 
but  that  of  two  or  three  with  such  results  is  an 
.experience  tor  litigants  which  should  lasl  a 
lim- time. 

The  result  m  the  case    noted   examples  what 
maybe  expected  in  any  contested  suit  at  law, 
One  man  can  defeat  the  will  of  eleven  whenever 
it  seems  to  him  best,  or  will   best  enhance    the 
volume  of  his  pocket-book.     Whether   thr< 
ignorance  and  obstinacy,  or  whether  bribed   by 
friendship  or  money,  one  man  has  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  make  justice  a  sliadow,  and  civil    rights  a 
name.     If  our  neighbor  owes  ns  an  honest   bid 
and  chooses  nor  to  pay  it,  we  are  compelled    to 
make  twelve  individuals  see  that  fact    precisely 
as  we  do  to  get  our  ;n  m.  \ .     Some  roai  been 
mies  to  us ;  some  may  be  unable  to  even  read  the 
bill:   some    may    be    specially    friendly    to    the 
debtor;  some  may  be  entirely  unbound   by  the 
obligations  of  an  oath  :   some  may  be  too  thick- 
headed   to   see  the    truth   though  it,  stream   in 
upon  them  through  the  evidence  like  the   sun- 
light.    So  matter;  all  must  agree,  or  we  en 
force  a  liquidation  of  that   bill.     Is   this    either 
justice,    or    common-sense'?     Is    it     reas 
Hut    the    manner   of  finding   a    verdict  is  often 
worse  than   a   mere   disagreement.     If  a  jury 
simply  disagree  we  may  Imrf  a  new  trial.     Bui 
if.  they    :' compromise,1 '    our   rights    me    uone. 
"  Dividing  by  twelve  "  is  a  customary  rule 
juries  in  these  day-,  if  we  mu\  believe  tin 
we  hear  of  it.     A  eomuiunei  form  is   the  argu- 
ment  compromise;  that  is,  the   arguments   oH 
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one   juryman    to    another    for    a   cluing  of  his 
convictions,  upon  grounds  foreign   to   that  pre- 
sented by  the  evident.     The  character  of  the 
party,  or  the  statement  our  of  Court  by  So  and 
So,  is  here  made  valuable  by    a    man    who  per- 
haps knows  ids  influence  over  certain  memb<  ra 
of  the  jury.     Those  wihe  have  served   as   jury- 
men know  the  special  influence  of  two  or  three 
over  the  rest.     These  two  or  three   understand 
their  power;  and  they  manipulate  and  ur°-e  and 
argue  and— gain   their  point.     The  rest  "com- 
promise "  their  judgment  in  the  Case  (and  don't 
they  with  it  their  honor.  eouscieHce,   oaths   and 
manhood?)  and  alJ  arrive  at  an  untrue  and   un- 
just verdict.     We  do  not  say  this  is  always  the 
case,  but  offm-^-so  often  as  to  make  ';  the  glory 
of  England"'-'  the  dishonor  of  Xew  Jersey   and 
Ameriea.     The  remedy  is  either    in  the   entire 
abolition    of  the  trial  by  jurv  in  civil  causes— 
which  many  intelligent  men  would  like  to   see; 
or,  such  an  alteration  in  our  Jaws  as  would  per- 
mit a  verdiet  to  be  found  bv  a  majority,  or  three- 
fourths   o>'  a  jury.     The   better   of  these   two 
plans   we    will    not   at    present    discuss.      But 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  if  the; 
administration    of  the    civil    law    in  our  lower 
Courts  shall  not  everywhere  tall    into    as  great 
disrepute  as  that  of  the  criminal  law  in  Modern 
Gotham,  otherwise  known  as  Xew  York  eitv. 

— The  I'Q-REGOISS  naturally  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  working  of  our  County  Courts 
generally,  and  the  question,  Are  they  in  the 
most  economical,  practical  and  efficient  way 
carrying  out  the  high  trusts  impos<  .1  in  them  bv 
the  laws  of  jST'ew  Jersev?  Without  fear  of 
contradiction,  we  answer  the  question  with  a 
loud  iVb .'  and  every  lawyer  in  Somerset  and 
Hunterdon  will  give  the  same  response.  To 
bo  sure  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood!,  we  cite 
as  an  example  the  lasr  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Hunterdon  Comity.  The  list  of  causes 
set  down  for  trial  was  quite  Large  :  some  thirty, 
if  we  remember  aright.  Twenty  of  these  were 
probably  ready  for  trial,  and  the  parties  in 
waiting,  on  the  opening  day  of  Court.  The 
first  case  called  occupied  three  days.  En  the 
meantime,  thirty-six  jurymen,  eight  or  ten  con- 
stables, forty  plaintiffs  Q'.ul  defendants  in  other 
suits,  and    a    hundred    witnesses    (general  esti- 


mates, of  course,    whirl 


liinot    I, 


far  out  of  the  way)  waited  patiently  for  its  con- 
clusion. Trial  No.  1  end-d.  at  a  cost  feo  the 
County  of  live  hundred  dollars,  and  to  parties 
and  witnesses  in  waiting  of  the  hundred  more. 

And  the  sum  of  the  lost  lime  of  the  hitter    was 


at  least  three   hundred   days,  which   was  just 
one  year  drawn  from  the  industrial  resources  of 
the     country!     And    this    is    but    one    case. 
Some     parties     and      witnesses     waited      a 
week    longer,    awd     then     went    homo    irith 
their  cause   marked  "off  for  the  Term." 
(1:I.V  lIl°  Chie&Juetice   finding  that  an  ©xdi 
amount  of  crirainaJ  business  could  Dotcom 
called  over  the  civil  list,  in    the  absence  of  At- 
torneys   and    parties,  who    expected    the-  St  or. 

would  have  the  day  to  itself,  and,  because  none 
were   ready  at    the  moment,  yut  tliem  at  over 
till  December.     Parties  who  had  waited  a  week, 
at  large  expense    auti    t0   t)|(.    m.,,.|(.rt    f)t   the['~ 
affairs  at  home,  were  thus  quietly  and  coolv  in- 
formed that  the  Court  could   not   hear  them  ai 
that  Term.     And  this  is  justice  in  X.  w  Jersey  ! 
The   truth   is,  certain  of  the  Justices  of  our 
Supreme   Court   have   an    idea,  which    is  even 
prevalent  among   such   functionaries    in   other 
States,  that  the  public  and  attorneys  and  Courts 
exist  solely    to    promote    their  convenience  and 
happiness,  and    that    they   are  not  to  conserve 
the  public    welfare  in    any    win-,    nor  to  lend  a 
helping   hand   to    the  Bar  in  disposing  expedi- 
tiously of  litigated  questions.     How    this   may 
have  originated  we  hardly  can  guess;  but    we 
can  very  readily  conjecture  that  it  is  a    state  of 
things  which  our  people  will  not  abide  forever. 
bet    the  glory   of  the    English   law  consist  in 
juries,  or  what  it  will,  the  glory  of  the    Ameri- 
can system  of  jurisprudence  will  best  be  found 
in  having  the  truth  arrived 'at  in    the    readiest. 
simplest,   easiest,    most    economical    and    least 
burdensome  manner  possible.     This    will    only 
come   to    pass  when  our  present  plan  of  Court 
calendars   is   abolished,  and  a  new  one   substi- 
tuted.    If  we  had  the   origination   of  another 
scheme,  it  would  be  in  having  a  Jndge  in  each 
bounty,    who    sliould     be    paid    a    salary,  and 
whose    duty    it    should    be    to   hear   all  causes 
arising  within  that  County,    whether   involving 
one  dollar  or  five  thousand.     We  should  abolish 
Justices  of  the  Peace, -and  the    Uuut-t   of  .Com- 
mon I'icas.  and  bring  all  their  business,  includ- 
ing of  course   the   decision    of   legal   questions 
arising  before    the    Surrogate*  directly   to    this 
Judge.     When  a  cause  in  'the  Circuit    is    at    is- 
sue, and  the  pleadings  perfected,  we  would  have 
a  jury  drawn  for   a    cm-tain   day  l>y  the  Sheriff, 
and   on    that   day    the   cause    heard.      Parties 
would  then  be  assured  of  a  roaring,  and  every- 
body .  inel  iding  th  •  Couutj  tre  isury,  benefitted. 
If  i-  to  be  hoped  the  Constitutional  Commission 
Bow  in  session  will    take    this    matter  in  hand, 
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hut  we  have  grave  doubts  that,  ir  will  touch  it 
at  all.     Late  or  soon,  however,  «   cluing*   must 

CO /lit'. 

—  We  shall  conclude  next  month  (;Col 
Honeyman  and  His  War  Journal."  -The  Rari- 
tan  and  Its  Early    Holland  Settlers,"  ••  Plucka- 


min  One  Hundred  years  A.go,"  liCuba  io  Win- 
ter,"  "More  About  the  Dutch  Settler* "  and 
perhaps  "  Hunterdon  County  Forty-fire  Yearn 
Ago,"  Our  future  intention 8  respecting  the 
Magazine  will  akjo  be  announced  in  the  Dec<  m- 
ber  Dumber. 


LITER  A  R Y     NOTES 


rriHE  TRIBUXK  of  New  York  is  rarely  in 
JL  error  in  its  literary  notes:  but  a  recent 
statement,  to  the-  effect  that  Hon.  John  Bige- 
lowhad  secured  and  would  publish  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Autobiography  from  the  original 
manuscript,  which  had  just  fallen-  into-  Mr. 
Bigelow's  possession,  was  a  singular  confession 
of  ignorance  about  a  publication  now  more 
than  live  years  old.  The  book  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  gave  to  the  world  in  I  80S  has  recently 
fonnd  its  way  through  the  courtesy  of  its  pub- 
lishers  to  our  table,  and  its  sliding  merit  is  our 
excuse  for  noticing  it  in  this  place.  It  is  the 
edition  winch  our  young  men  and  others,  who 
want  "Poor  Richard's  "  own  life,  should  pur- 
chase, because  the  only  one  printed  as  its 
author  wrote  it,  and,  having  more  valuable 
notes  than  any  preceding  edition.  (Autolrio- 
<jraphy  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Edited  from 
his  Mss.,  with  Xotes  and  an  Introduction.  By 
John  Bigelow.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippmcott 
&  Co.  hi  mo.  409^.)  Aside  .from  Franklin's 
picture  of  himself  when  he  first  landed  in 
Philadelphia  with  three  rolls  of  bread,  one 
under  em-h  arm  and  the  other  being  eaten  ffs 
he  walked  alone- — a  picture  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  imagination  of  evrvy  school- 
boy from  that  day  to  this  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  some  way  or  another — there  is  nothing 
in  this  volume  which  more  interests  us  than  the 
part  descriptive  of  his.  attempt  at  attaining 
moral  perfection : 

"  It  was  about  this  time.''  said  he.  (1733,)  "•  I 
eoneeiv'd  the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriv- 
ing at  moral  perfection.  I  wish'd  to  live  with- 
out committing  any  fault  at  any  time;  I  would 
conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination,  cus- 
tom, or  company  might  lead  me  into.  As  I 
knew,  of  thought  I  knew.  What  was  right  and 
wrong,  1  did  not  see  why  I  might  not  always  do 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Bat  1  soon  found 
I  had  undertaken  a  task  of  more  dulieultv  than 
i  had  imagined.  While  n.ii  ear.-  was  employ'd 
in  guarding  against  one  fault,  I  was  often  sur- 
prised by  another;   habit  took  the  advantage  of 


inattention;     inclination    was    sometimes    too 
strong  for  reason.     I  concluded,  al  length,  thai 
the  mere  speculative  conviction  that  it  was 
interest    to   be    completely    virtuous    was   not 
sufficient  to  prevent  our  slipping  :  and  that  the 

contrary  habits  must  he  broken,  and  g I  on<  .- 

acquired  and  established,  before   we  can   have 
any  dependence  on  a  steady,  uniform 
of  conduct." 

All  the  virtues  "necessary  or  desirable"  for 
Franklin  -to  possess  to  become  morally  perfect, 

lie  classified  under  thirteen  heads:  Temper- 
ance, Silence,  Order,  Resolution,  frugality. 
Industry.  Sincerity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Clean- 
liness, Tranquility,  Chastity  and  Humility. 
How  he  worked  these  out  will  be  found  re- 
corded in  this  book.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say 
here  that  he  failed  in  his  purpose,  as  every 
man  will  who  places  morality  higher  than  the 
love  and  grace  of  God.  as  set  before  him  in  the 
Bible  and  exemplified  in  his  daily  life. 

—  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
books  of  reference  ever  published.  (.1  Critical 
fficliowry  of  Ei'j'hh  Literature,  by  S.  Austin 
Alibone.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippmcotl  & 
Co.  ?>  vols.,  3,138  /•;'.)  It-  author  has  been  at 
work  upon  it  at  least  twenty  years.  In  1851 
the  first  volume  was  published,  and  only  re- 
cently was  the  third  and  last  Li'ivcn  to  the  public 
Forty-six  thousand  authors,  British  and  Amer 
ican,  here  receive  notice.  Should  the  reader  of 
a  book  meet  an  unfamiliar  literary  name,  he 
has  but  to  turn  to  this  Dictionary  to  find  out 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  a  list  of  has 
published  works,  ami  criticisms  upon  them 
from  the  best  critics.  The  latter  feature  strikes 
us  as -an  admirable  one  ;  one  which  makes  the 
book  doubly  valuable j  but  the  ta.sk  of  hun 
up  these  criticisms  must  have  been  such  as 
would  li:ive  deterred  any  less  indefatigable 
worker  than  Mr.  Alibone.  The  prinl 
but    excellent.       The    notice   o(    Shakespeare 
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alone  would  make  an  or&haary  octavo  volume 

and  here  occupies  40  closely  printed  pages. 
This  is  in  itself  at  oncea  good  illustration  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Alibone,  and  a  marvel  of  compila- 
tion. Every  edition  of  every  play  which  has 
ever  been  printed  in  any  language  is  noted 
and  no  less  than  9f»  1  hooks/are  catalogued  in 
full,  with  publishers,  etc.,  as  referring  in  some 
way  to  Sir  William's,  work  and  genius.  This 
includes  a  list  of  all  his  editors  and  commenta- 
tors. It  is  needless  to  say  more.  We  repeat, 
no  literary  man.  nor  even  an  average  reader, 
should  do  without  this  prodigy  of  labor  and 
learning.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  not  more 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference. 

—  We.  are  always  interested  in  books  of 
home  production,  I  e., — these  which  are  the 
product  of  men  or  women  in  Somerset  or 
Hunterdon  Counties,  or,  generally,  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  One  of  this  class  is  before  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  Temperance  publication  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  is  probably  intended  for  Sunday 
School  libraries.  It  is  by  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  MeConaughy.  of  Somerville.  {The 
Foe  FigMtrs.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  MeConaughy, 
Author  of  "  T lie  Hard  Master."      New   York:: 


The  National  Temperance  Society  Public 
House.      I2ma,  294  rr.)      The   ideas  ii 
book  are  excellent,  and   convey   r    ■■■  ! 
moral  and  religious  lesson   to   any   youth,  par- 
ticularly to  any  boy,  who  will  read   if.      [f  it 
has  any-  faults  they  are  no!    ^rare.     We  are  in- 
clined   to    think    there  are   occasional    places 
where  there  is  more  digression   in  the  way  ol 
moralizing  than  is  properly  allowable  in    ; 
of   this   nature.      Much  of    sound    instruction 
may  be  inwoven  with  tab  \  of  the  class  of  The 
Fire  Fighters  in  a  manner   which    will    not    be 
perceptible  to  the  reader,  who  reads,  of  i  i 
for  the  interest  of  the  story.     Bui  if  it  be  made 
apparent,  this  moralizing  will    bo   passed    over 
by  the  youthful  reader,  and  thus  the  good  whet, 
will  not  be  planted  in  the  Boil   of  his  hea     al 
all.     We  notice  also  a  slip  or   two  of  rhetoric, 
in  such  sentences  as  this,  for  example:     "We 
never  ask  with  much  heart  for  a  thing   we  do 
not  feel  the  need  of."    (Page  28.)     But  in  the 
main    the    book   possesses,  as   a    compositi  im 
and    reflects    credit    upon    the 


many    merits 
author. 


—  QtJR  SPACE-tliis   mouth   will  not  allow  ii 
continue  our  list  of  recent  publications. 
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SEPTEMBER,   1873. 


SOMERSET   COUNTY 


sary.     Somerville:  Concert    in    Firsl  (:■ 


2nd. — North    Branch:    Annual    meeting    of  ChureTt,  under  direction  of  E.  W.  Ra  rick. 

Somerset    County    Temperance    Association   in  16th. — Somerville:    Opening   of    September 

Reformed  Church.  Terra  of  Court.     Grand  Jury  found    thirtj 

4th. — Somerville:  Picnic  of  Second  Reformed  of  indictment.     Pluekamin:   Public    reading    n 

Church  Sabbath  School  to  Washington  Rock.  Reformed  Church  by  Josie  B,  Grastou   of  New  - 

5th. — Six-Mile-Run:     Fortieth     Anniversary  ark. 

of  settlement  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Sears   over   Re-  2ft  th. — Somerville:    Burning  of  barn  of    Mrs 

formed  Church.  Thomson,  the  work  of  an    incendiary.     Losses 

8th. — Basking   Ridge:    Death   of    Davdd     L.  by    Carmer  &  Brown.  Gildersliere  &  Honeyman 

Lewis,  a  respected  citizen.      Somerville:  Meet-  and  Peter   Case.     Neshanic:  Shower  of  ashes 

ing  of  New  Jersey  Ministerial  Central  Associa*  on  the  mountain, 

tio'a  in  M.  K.  Church.  2 T 1 1  >. . — Neshanic:     Anniversary   of  Sabbath 

9th. — Hariingen  ;  Annual  meeting  of  Somer-  School, 

set   County    Sabbath  School  Association.     An-  3dth. — Somerville:   Opening  of  Couuxy  b'uir. 

dress  by  Rev.  George  S.  Mutt.  HUOTERDON   COUNTY. 

1 3th. — South  Branch:   Sabbath  School  Anni- 
versary.    Addresses  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  2nd.— Reaviile :  Suicide   of  John    Voorhei 
and  others.  3rd. — Junction:   Excursion  for  benefit  of  M. 

loth.—Roveerield  :   Sabbath  School  Anniver-  K-  Church  to  LMawaie  Water  Cap. 


7 ABLE  OF 

17th.— Stanton  :  Twenty-first  Anniversary  of 
Sabbath  School. 

19th.— Freachtown:  Daring-  attempt  by 
burglars  to  rob  National  Bank. 

23d,-— Flemington  :  Opeuing  of  County  Fair. 

24th.— KlinesvilLe:  House  of  Judiah  Ewing 
entered  by  burglars. 

29th.-. Lower  Valley:  House  of  David 
Neighbor,  Esq.,  entered  by  burglars. 

WEATHER   FOR  SEPTEMBER,  *1373. 

[Reported  ly  Arthur  B.  Noll  of  New  G^rmantmon' 
Time  of  Tuermo-meter  ruvrd,  2  P.  JL] 


DATE.    THER. 

1 87" 

2.  ....75°- 
3 74* " 

5.... 84 I 

6 68° 

7... .67^° 

8 67U 

9 68° 


REMARKS. 

Hazy  in  morning. 
Fair. 

Very  tine. 

Sultry  ;  rain  ^in.:  thun.and  light. 

Sultry  ;  thun.  and  light,  in  ev'ng 

Clear. 

Rain  at  night  ±  in. 

Quite  clear. 

Clear.  *  • 


CARRIAGES. 
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10 G8J° 

Light  clouds. 

11.... 70' 

Cloudy  in  morning. 

12....7sf 

Fug  ami    heavy  dew  in  morning 

13 ?7° 

Cloudy  "  rain  1  in.  mid  lightning 

in  night. 

14 60° 

Cloudy;   aurora  in  evening. 

15.  ..  .COT 

Quito  char. 

16....72|-° 

Few  light  clouds. 

17 65° 

Fair. 

18 74}3 

Overcast. 

19. ...71° 

Rain  at  night,  $in.;  lightning. 

20.... 59° 

Quite  clear. 

21 60c 

Heavy  dew  in  morning  ;   fair. 

22 631° 

Light  clouds. 

23. ...71i° 

Cloudy  ;  rain  at  night   Jin. 

24 72° 

Cloudy. 

25 68£q 

Cloudy;  rain^in. 

2G 73° 

Fog  in  morning;  fur. 

27 79r 

Heavy  dew;  fair. 

28 77° 

Heavy  dew  ;   fair. 

29... .79' 

Rain  -Aim;  lightning. 

30 a8r' 

Rather   fair ;  aurora  in  evening. 

General    a\ 

•erage    for     the    month,    62-84°. 

"Whole  amount  of  rain,  3. 87  inches. 
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FROM  AUGUST   15th,   1873,   TO  SEPTEMBER    L5th,    1S73. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Bergen,  Wm.  W. .  , 
Campbell,  G.  M.  D. 
Clickener,  Peter.  .  . 
Eibertson.  John.  . , 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


LADY.  DATE.  PLACE.  CLERGYMAN. 

.Pauline  Major. Sept.  1 1 .  .Somerville Messier 

,  Mary  E.  Sebring . .  .Somerville Rowland  . . . 

Mary  Frown. Sept.  11 .  .Somerville Mesick 

.Mary  F.   Garrno Sept.  10. .  Hillsborough Grant 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN. 

Rrittom  John,  Jr. . 
Bennett.  John  .... 
Case,  Anderson  Y 
Dulryinpk-,  Geo. .  . 


LADY. 

.Sarah  Fisher 

.S.  L.  Holeornbe 

.Mary  C.  Dalrymple. 

.Emma    Brittou. 


DATE.  PLACE. 

.Sept.  2 .  .  Riugoes . . 
Sept.  9.  .FiemLujjtoi 
.Aug.  3i).  .Ringoes. . 
.Aug.  23.  .Ringoes.  . 


CLE  ROY  MAN. 

.  Yass.-ir 

Hnnsicket  . . 
,  Harrison  .  .  . 
Po' risen 
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GENTLEMAN. 


LADY. 


Fields,  Judson  L- Jennie  Roberson.. 

Forrester,  Andrew  D.  .  .Julia  Best 

Pidde,  Henry  L Sarah  C.  Brown! !! 

Bead,  John  P .Celia  H.  D'ftvis 


DATE.  place.  CLTOSTMAK. 

•  Aug.  30.  .Barbertown Soule 

...Junction Woodruff..  . 


.  .feept.    6.   Flcmington. . 
..Sept.  10.. High  Bridjre 


razee 


TABLE    OF    DEATHS! 


FROM  AUGUST   15th,    1S73,   TO  SEPTEMBER   15th,    1873. 


S  0  M  E  R  S  E  T     C  0  TJ  N"  T  Y 


VA'ME. 

;Brokavv;  Zephaniah  S, 

Lewis,  David  L , 

Low,  Jacob  E 

Muntz,  Nancy 

Quick,  Mrs.  James 

Race,  William 

Sebring,  Melissa  H. . .  . 
Tunison.'  Philip 


PLACE. 

.Green  Brook 

.Basking  Ridge... 

.Mlddiebrook 

.Mt.  Horeb 

.Harlingen. 

.  Flarlingen 

.Somerville 

.North  Branch.... 


DATE-  AGE. 

. .  .September  14 22. 

. .  .September    8 53. .  . 

. .  .August       30 27. . . 

.  .September  12 20.  . . 

...August       27 S3... 

. .  .August       27 26.  .  . 

..August       28 24... 

.  .September    2 43,  . 


HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 


PLACE. 


AGE. 


Atehley,  Deborah 

Carhart.    W.  D 

Demott,  Richard  J 

Duckworth,  .Morris  .... 

Gaudey,  Sarah  S 

Gethard,  William.. 

. .  .Flemington 

...Cliutua 

. .  .Stanton 

...Milford 

.  .  .  Lambert villo 

.  .  .Flemington.  ..... 

August       20 

. . . .  .August       29 

August       25 

. . .  .September  12  ... . 

August       19  ...    . 

70 

43 

61 

34 

25 

Lowe,  David. ... 

.  .Stanton 

JLittrnat          9  3 

Melliek,  Benj.  V.  J) 

Risler,  John  T 

Rea,  Mary 

.  .New  Germantowu. . . . 

.  .Lock town 

.  .Patenbnrgh 

.  .King wood  Township  . 
.  .Paxfcon's  Corner 

4-ngc.^L        /.) 

. . .  .September    5 

.  .  .  .September    2 

89 

Sheets,  Catharine.  ...... 

Stout,   Mar\ 

lugust       16 

.  .  .  .August       25 

S2 

Worthingtun,  Daniel  R. . 

.  . .  .September    9 

..    .  .   6 
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THE     FROST     ON     T  IT  E     W  I.  N  D  0  W  •  P  A  N  E  . 


I 


AST  NIGHT  in  dreams  I  left  the  world  of  mortal?, 
J     And  wandered  slowly  on  through  Sloop's  dark  portals, 


Till,  with  enchanted  fret,  at  last  I  seemed  to  stand 
Upon  the  utmost  wevge  of  Fairy-land  ; 
And,  gazing  mutely  'round  in  glad  surprise, 
The  scene  that  met  my  eager,  wondering  eyes 
Seemed  like  some  rare  and  radient  vision. 
Caught  iti  swift  glances  from  the  Fields  Elysiam 

A  land  was  this,  whosoTippling  streams 

Made  music  meet  for  suchiglad  dreams: 

A  land  so  brightly,  sweetly  fair. 

As  only  dreams  of  Eden  are. 

So  far  its  radiant  glow  and  rosy  brightness 

Out-rivaled  all  Earth's  frozen,  snow-wrapp'd  whiteness. 

Here  each  thought  of  beauty  aud  of  joy  ideal 

Was  found  embodied  in  a  form  as  bright  as  real. 

All,  waking  words  are  powerless  to  express 

The  depth  and  meaning  of  such  grace  and  loveliness! 

But,  while  I  feign  had  wandered  on  for  hours 

Amidst  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  these  fairy  bowers, 

The  sun  came  swiftly  up  from  the  lar  under- world, 

And,  having  his  long,  level  beams  straight  at  my  eye-lids  hurled. 

I  woke  to  find  my  lovely  dream-world  tio«i. 

And  while  I  would  have  mourned  o'er  so  much  beauty  sped, 

Lo  !   I  beheld  my  fairy  dreams  again, 

Gleaming  in  frostv  brightness  on  the  window-pane. 
MAIM  "  '.HA. 
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PLUCK  AM  IN     0X1-1     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO. 

[Concluded.] 


THE  MeDANIEL'S  owned  a  large 
amount  of  landed  property,  includ 
ing  Kline's  Mills  and  land  around  Burnt 
Mills,  lately  the  property  of  Frederick 
Lane.  On  this  property  the  Mulfords  long 
resided.      Col.  MeDaniel  wished  to  sell 


matter  where  secpeted.  In  Van  Der- 
veer's  Mills,  on  lhe  stream,  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  was  once  kept.  The  door  was 
left  unfastened.  Sam,  in  his  rat-excur- 
sions, smelt  it,  tasted,  found  it  excellent 
and  took  several  good  v  drinks.  IT  he 
s. 


them  the  property,  but  they  disliked  the  took  musk  rats,  why  not  appropriate 
title.  MeDaniel  had  formerly  traded  these  whiskey?  If  one  was  contraband,  •'  ■ 
lands  to  CoJ.  Nelson  for  some  store  goods,  other  was  also,  and  why  walk  so  far  to 
.This  property  came  into  the  Gaston  -family  i  take  two  or  three  drinks?  Why  not 
being  purchased  by  William  Gaston,  who  take  a  pail  along,  get  it  full  and  have 
made  a  fortune  in  Savannah.  The  Col's,  plenty  of  it  near  at  hand?  Tbusthough! 
miller  was  a  colored  man,  widely  known  Sam.  He  often  got  dry  ;  with  his  pail- 
and  well  remembered.  Fie  was  very  full  he  could  refresh  himself  very  often, 
faithful  to  his  master,  always  taking  So  Sam  went  early  one  morning,  lapped 
plenty  of  toll  for  the  Col.  The  River  the  barrel,  and  took  a  wh.de  pail-full  of 
at  that,  time  abounded  in  mask  rats,  whiskey.  A  white  man.  the  miller, <hear 
Their  skins,  worth  twenty-five  cents  ing  some  noise,  went  to  examine  the 
apiece,  were  sold  by  the  colored  people,  cause.  Sam  was  about  to  be  discovered. 
It  was  their  own  spending  money.     Traps     Only  one  way  of  escape  remained.     He 

It  was  must  pass  that  man.  Sam  consider*  i 
well.  "  I  must  sacrifice  that  whiskey  ; 
1  must  s a v e  n i y self  "  s a. id  h e .  T he  b 1 1 c ket 
was  lifted,  and  the  whiskey  dashed  in 
in  the  miller's  face.  It  blinded  him  and 
Sam  passed  out.  Thai  man  declared 
that  early  that  morning  he  "saw  a  spiril 
in  Van  TVrvoor  mills  !"  It  was  only  the 
spirit  of  whiskey,  however. 

Joseph  Gaston  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1720.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ker,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  June  27th,  1758. 
William  Gaston,  grand-son  of  Joseph, 
and  grand-father  to  the  older  members  of 
the  Gaston  family,  was  married  to 
Naomi,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
Teeple.  on  the  10th  of  December,  1782. 
John  W .  Gaston's  children  wereall  b 
in  Somerset  County .  His  brother,  Wil- 
liam, was  a  bachelor.  Fie  was  a  very 
successful  merchant  at  Lhe  South,  He 
distributed      a      large      property    am      . 


were  sot  all  along  the  stream 
noticed  that  old  Sam's  trap  never  failed 
to  catch  a  musk  rat.  Others  might  fail, 
Sam's  never.  He  then  inculcated  the 
doctrine  among  his  colored  friends,  that 
a  special  Providence  always  smiled  upon 
his  efforts-  and  it  was  long  a  mystery  to 
the  Ethiopian  biaaherhood.  But  the  fact 
was  tins.  Sam  was  an  early  riser.  He 
then  at  once  visited  all  the  traps.  It 
was  often  dark  and.  of  course,  Sam  could 
not  tell  all  by  that  dismal  light..  He 
knew  his  must  be  there  somewhere,  ami 
he  always  found  those  winch  had  ruts  in, 
and  supposed  they  must  be  his!  His 
bait  was  more  tempting  than  any  ether 
colored  man's  !  To  be  sure,  he  just,  ap- 
propriated all  and  then  kept  his  tongue 
still.  An  early  rising  black  once  detect- 
ed Sam  ;  and  after  that  meddlesome 
negro  interfered,  his  ponruisites  were 
notsogreat.  Sam  had  an  excellent  nose; 
a    nose    which   could   smell   whiskev.    no 
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his     nephews     during     his     life    time. 
The  descendants   of  this   family   are  nu- 
merous and    very  respectable.      Some  of 
them  are  closely  identified   with    i'lucka- 
min.  residing  there  at  present.     John  AV., 
the   father,    and    William,    the    brother, 
were  well  known  and  useful   men.      Wil- 
liam deserves  great  credit  for  his  success 
in  life,     lie  was  a  self-made  man.     As  a 
merchant,    he    built    up   a   character   for 
probity,    energy  and   success,    of    which 
any  man  might  be  proud.    His  advantages 
were  small.     A  poor  boy,  he  had   to  de- 
pend upon    himself.     With    but    limited 
means   of  education,    he    was    forced    to 
learn  lessons  oi'  wisdom    bv   his  own  ex 
perience.     Underal]  these  disadvantages, 
he  was  a  most   successful   merchant,  and 
his  name  to  this  day  is  always  mentioned 
in  Savannah,  or  Georgia,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  consideration.     He  was  best 
known  as  a  cotton  merchant.     This  busi- 
ness demands  shrewdness,  foresight,  cour- 
age.     You    advance    much    money    and 
take  great  risks.     Your  bump  of  caution 
and  calculation  must   be  large.     At  one 
time  he  had  a  large  lot  of  cotton  on  hand. 
The  difference  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  was  a  fortune,  or  a  failure.     For 
tune  smiled  and   his   success   was   estab- 
lished.     He    was    a    bachelor    living     in 
hand  some  style,  was  fond  of  enterfain- 
ing  his   friends   and   lavishing   his   hospi- 
tality.     The    father    of  the  writer,  while 
residing   in   Charleston,  had    occasion  to 
visit  Savannah.      He  met  a  select  party 
of  gentlemen,  among  the  first  in  the  city, 
at    William's    house.      He    remarked    to 
me,  he  had  never  seen   a   handsomer  ea- 
tertanment  at  the  South.      At   that  time 
Southern    dinners    and    hospitality   were 
noted,     William  was  very  kind  to  John's 
family.      He  had  been  successful  bim.-o!f, 
and  he  determined    they  should    prosper 
also.      As  fast  as  he  made  money,  which 
he  did  rapidly,  he   invested   in  lands   for 
their  use.     Handsome    farms    were  pur- 


chased, and  put  in  excellent  repair;  ami 

his  donations  to  them  al!  were  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.      Many  of  that  family 

have  cause  to  bless  theuameof  William 
Gaston.  Savannah  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful    cities,    with    its   wide   stn 

noble  old  trees,  and  numerous  parks.  I.; 
one  oi'  tlie.se  old  wide  streets,  under  the 
shade  of  these  lofty  evergreens,  is  the 
old  Savannah  Cemetery.  Here,  in  a 
handsome  vault,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  91,000,  masoned  up  with  a  marble 
door,  reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  Wil- 
liam Gaston.  Near  him  lies  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Kollock,  another  noted  Jersey- 
man,  whose  eloquence  once  electrified 
the  people  of  Savannah.  John  Gas 
and  family  were  more  identified  with 
Pluckamin.  Along  with  others  the} 
endeared  themselves  by  their  labors  in 
founding  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
place.  John  was  much  interested  in 
building  it.  He  gave  liberally  himself, 
and  urged  it  strongly  upon  his  children, 
who  also  gave  freely.  Several  oi'  them 
are  officers  and  respected  members  of  that 
Church  to-day. 

Mrs.  Brown,  formerly  well  known  at 
Pluckamin,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
'Squire  McEven,  from  whom  she  inherited 
a  large  and  valuable  landed  property. 
She  was  a  very  lively,  interesting  lady, 
full  of  fun  and  drollery.  ''Doctor,"  said 
she  to  me  once,  "J  had  eight  children. 
Four  oi'  these  I  whipped  like  the  mis- 
chief. The  other  four  I  left  to  manage 
themselves.  1  couid  see  no  differ. 
in  them.  They  all  got  along  equallj 
well/' 

The  election  in  Somerset  was  always 
closely  contested.  In  the  days  of  the 
illustrious  Henry  Clay,  'Squire  Brown,  a 
warm  Clay  man,  was  very  anxious  about 
the  result  of  the  Presidential  election. 
11;:  left  word  to  be  awi  kened  whe  -  the 
news  came  to  Pluckamin.  The  ;  ers  - 
sent  announced  a  glorious  victor)  for  the 
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Whigs.  The  'Squire  raised  the  window 
and  said:  "Glover  to  the  tavern.  ! 
will  drink  the  whole  of  you.  I  Mill  pay 
the  bill."  Be  was  at  that  time  President 
of  the  County  Temperance  Society.  His 
enthusiasm  in  polities  carried  him  away] 
for  the  moment  he  forgot  all  else.  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Ho  was 
once  appointed  to  see  Dr.  Von  Dorveer. 
to  try  and  obtain  some  ground  to  enlarge 
the  burial-place  at  Ee&sfeste  ©JweL 
Doctor  went  out  with  him  to  the  Church 
lot  .and  there  made  complaint:  "They 
treat  me  badly.  They  are  using'  up  the 
ground  I  reserved  for  a  family  burial 
ground."  ".There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
you  and  Phebe;;;  said  Brown.  "There 
will  never  be  any  more  of  you."  The 
Doctor  was  thee  over  seventy  Years  of 
age,  but  unite  attentive  to  a  young  lady 
that  visited  Montreal  with  him.  Doctor 
hastily  replied  :  ':  Elias,  you  are  not  .so 
sure  of  that, " 

Mrs.  Brown  attended  Laraington 
Church.  Her  most  intimate  friends 
there  were   Mrs.  Haines   and   Mrs.    Ear- 


net.       These  ladie 


were   alwavs   driven 


to   Church   by  Doctor  Barnet's  colored. 

man,  Cutty.     Everybody  knew  eld  Cany. 
He  always  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  pew, 
next  too   pulpit,    in    Lmiitrgton    Church. 
Every  colored  person  knew  whore  Cuffv's 
seat  was.  and  yielded  it  to  him.     He  was 
a     pious,     exemplary     black,     who    ex- 
erted a  good  influence  over  his  colored 
friends.        Doctor    Barnet   was    a    deist. 
He  once  said:     ••Cully,!   intend  to   be 
buried  on   my   own    land,    and   have   re- 
served a  place  for  you  close   beside  me. 
When  I  rise,  you  may  also  rise  with  me. 
Wait  upon  me  in   the  other    world    the 
same  as  in  this."     "  I  am  much  obliged," 
said  CuHy.  "but  rather  guess  not.     The 
Devil  might  come  along  some  dark  night 
and  take    the    darkey    fdr    the    Doctor." 
Mrs.   Brown,    Haines,    and     Barnet,    be- 
tween the  Church  services,  always   took 


cake  and  beer  with   Betty  McCoy,*  whe 


*Bettywas  quite  a  noted  character.      Her 
story   is  a   Fomantic   one.       While    a 
woman,  bug   went   from   theai    parfc   .  ■  1  Lived 
with  a  family  in  Virginia.      Their  Lome  < 
the  outskirts  of  civilization.     There  the  ; 
were  all  massacred  by  the  Fndittns,  bu1 
escaped  unharmed.     She  wandered  through  the 
woods,  seeking  to  get  back  to   New  Jersey. 
While  sleeping  in  these  lonely  places,   hearing 
only  the  hootings  of  the  owls  and   the  cries  of 
wolves,  she  was  much  excited.      Her   religious 
training  had  been  neglected;    bul    alone,   and 
helpless,  she  recognized  one  All-powerful  B 
who  could  protect  and  defend  her.      This 
the  foundation  of  her   faith,    rhe  basis  of  her 
religioua  belief.     She   safely  reached   Now  Jer- 
sey and  came  to  Lamingron.      Simon  Suydam, 
at  that  time,  owned   all    the   landed    property 
about  that  place.     The.people  were  interested 
it)  Betty's  story.       tie    promised    to   furnish  alt 
the  timber,  if  the  neighbors  would  build  her  a 
house.     This  oner  being  accepted,  Betty  had  a 
snug  house  erected  for  her.      Some   bnd   was 
attached  to  the  building,  and  around  this  Betty 
made  a  brush  fence,  after   the  Indian  fashi  in. 
No  chicken  could  enter  her  garden!     She  to  >k 
care cf the  Church,  sweeping  and  cleaning  ir, 
receiving    for    this    some    compensation.      She 
did  tome  spinning  and  a   large  amotmt  of  visit- 
ing, and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  different 
houses.     They  made    her   many   presents,  par- 
ticularly of  things  eatable.     She  laid  a  remark- 
ably fluent    tongue,  and  was    not    afraid    to  use 
it.     Old  Co!.  Henry  was  something  of  a    t 
''Good  morning,  Betty,"  he  would   say.    "How 
is  your  health  ?  "     "1  am  very  well,   Colonel." 
"Are  you  still  at  your  old  trade,  visiting  aro 
and     slandering     the     neighbors,     with     that 
malicious  tongue  of  yours  ?  "     Betty's  religioua 
belief   was   strong,  fervent,  out-spoken.       By 
collecting  sixpences    and    shillings    among    the 
congregation,  she  purchased  a  Bible  for  the  pul- 
pit.    This  Bible  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd  always  took 
home  with  him,  and   brought    it    back    on    the 
next    Sunday,under   Ins  arms.      Johnny   Mc- 
Bridv,  who  ..■ame  fri.m    Ireland    ar   first   see'  d 
at    Laaiington,       His     Irish    wit    and    Hetty's 
Scotch  tongue  would   sometimes    come    in    col- 
lision.     In   such    a   contest,    Betty,    from    rhe 
more  constaul  use  of  hoi  tongue,  was  gener,  I  ; 
the  victor.     Johnny  respected,  and  at  the  same 
time  feared -her.      Johnny's    wife.    Molly,   was 
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made  these  articles    and    sold    them    to 
Church  goers  at  Lamington. 

Haines,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Haines, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  an  Aid 
to  Lord  Sterling,  Sterling  was  \\  Scotch 
nobleman,  appointed  a  Major-General  in 
our  Revolutionary  army,  who  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land,  near  Basking  Rid^e, 
which  is  still  culled,  "The  Sterling 
Farm."  The  lady  was  handsome;  intel- 
ligent and  "  witty.  Shortly  after  her 
marriage,  she  saw  the  Colonel  "Col.,1' 
she  said,  "what  is  the  penalty  for  a 
seniinal  sleeping  at  his  post?"  i;  Death, 
madam,  certainly."  ''Take  James,  then, 
and  do  as  yon  please  with  him,"  site 
added.  -Mrs.  Brown  in  '  her  younger 
days  was  handsome  and  fascinating! 
Phebe  A  an  Berveer  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  her  house.  'Squire  Brown  was 
always  a  consistent  advocate  for  a 
Church  at  Pluekamin  and  one  of  its 
earliest  movers.  The  times  at-  last 
seemed  propitious.  He  gave  a  hand- 
some donation  to  the  Church,  and  was 
one  of  its  best  supporters.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  for  many  years  an  invalid  and  a 
great  sufferer.  Her  sickness  site  bore 
with  most   exemplary.  Christian    resigna- 


hap.py  Christum. 


Her  fl. 


w  of  spirits  1   have  seldom 


equated,  tier  family  have  been  pros- 
pered. The  sons  accumulated  handsome 
fortunes,  and  are  respected  and  worth}' 
citizens,  in  their  widely-extended  homes. 


once  very  sick.  Ho  was  inconsolable  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  In  Loud  expressions  of  grief 
;<Tut,  Johnny,"  said  Betty,  ,:hush  up.  Don't 
tie  making  such  a  fuss  and  such  a  noise,  dis- 
turbintr  us  all.  IT  ilolly  dies  Til  marry  you 
myself."  The  hint  was  suincieut.  Juhuny 
gave  more  attention  than  ever  to  his  wife,  and 
ilolly  soon  recovered  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age.  Beity,  ais  >  living  to  an  advanced  a  :c\  l>c- 
caiu  -  helpless,  an  [  was  assisted  b)  the  Church. 
She  died  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Baruet,  who 
kindly  provided  her  with  a  home.    • 


Old  Mr.  Boylen  kept  store  in    Pluck  i 
ruin,  daring  the  R  wolution,  in  the  h 
now    occupied     by    Mrs.    Scmth    Pai 

.Mrs.  B03  leu  was  a  remark  tble  lady.     S  .  • 
was  married  ai   fifteen,  and    had    Rl 

chil  li en,   in  i  si  of  .-.     an    lived    to    e 
up.     Her  hush  md  died    when    she   -a-. is 
forty -live   years    of    age.       She    wa 
widow   for  fifty  year-,  dying  at  ninety- 
live  years  of  age.     She  saw  her  grc 
great-grandchildren.       The    writer 
physician    to    live    generations    i  1    I 
family.      Her  sister,   Mrs.   Ho  Ige, 
age  1  niuety-three.     They  m  re  a  rem 
ably  long-lived  family.     One  of  the  - 
was  a   physician   ol  go*   !   stau  i:'  ;    ■ 
formerly  practised  at  \  ealtown.     1  must 
cell '  an    anecdote   of    him.      There 
fashions  in  medicine   as  in   othei  I 
At  one  time  calomel  was  largely  given. 
At  another  emetics  were  all   the   vo 
Well,  a  man    had    brok  ai    his    thi<  I 
the  Doctor  was  sent  for  in  a  hurry  to  s  •> 
it.     A  previous  call  forced   him   to  9 
another  direction,  and   he  said:     "War 
a  minute;   take  this   emetic;     give  it    to 
the  man,  and  I  will    be  along    5 
An  emetic  was  surely    a    sin 
with  which  to  set  a  broken  thigh!      Wil- 
liam  Boylen    went    South    and 
large  fortune.      Pr  ■  ";  »ns  1  1  our  en  i! 
his  estate  was  valued  al   s  'vera!  hun 
thousand    dollars,       lie    was    a   shi 
business  m  m.     lie  wenl  to  Raleig 
capital    of    Xerth    Carolina,    and    th   re 
opened    a    hook-store.       He    was    v 
attentive    to    business.       As    he    p 
money,  and  as   his  sons  grew  up  ar 
him,  he  purchased  plantations  and  slaves, 
and   hi  came  a    yen    sac  essful    :  11 
He    had   a    favorite    bod\    serv  tat 
olteti  accompanied   him  on 
the  North ;    a  pious,    ■  1   • .    • 

who  m  ide  a  most  excel!  rut  prayer. 
master  >  was  not  ii    I 

man.  always  listened  respectfully  60 
lie  prayed    in   his    mast  a's  own  pr 


m 
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room/    ymm   Bovlen,   after   making  some  mansion.     1'he  grounds  were  apac 

money,  remembered    h.a   mother,   made  ions,    th.ro    were   fine   carriage   drives 

herto^  P^sents,  and  enlarged  her  lofty    trees    and    beautiful    shade    and 

property.        e  w,s  also  very  kind  and  ftowers.     When  the  War  came,  and  Sher 

™  t0. Mc*  ?urker> his  »***.  u-i,>  Ban.a  armv  ^  R}lloi  ^  the . 

"J   *™   "   °1J    W*    lli='hl>'  »us  occupied  by  the  troops,  th, 

eStberi;ed-    In  southern  tour,  sometime  cut  up  and  trees  and    shrubbery    much 

*g°'   the  Writer  vlsiled   R*leiSh>   still   a  injured.      When  i  saw  i,,  its  beauty  was 

handsome  place.     The  eapitol,  a  white,  sadly    marred.      There    1    met   my   old 

marble  banding,  a  model    on    a    smaller  colored    friend,   whom    I  iiad    seen    and 

scale    or   tno    Capitol    at    Washington,  known   in  Pluckamin,   when    on    profe  • 

stands  on  an  elevated  knoll,  at   the   foot  sional  visits  to  the  family.      II,   was   an^ 

ota  broad  street.      Along   this   street,  old,    grey-headed,    intelligent    freedmam 

which  is  very  wide,  and  lined  with  aged  who  still   resided   with    tin,  old   fa 

*.eeS'   pthe   fel    housos   afe    built      In  The  grand-daughter  of  Willi,,:;   Bovlen, 

front  ol  each  house  are   handsome  or:l5s  a  fifl.eiv,educated  lad      ^  '-. 

plots  and  beautiful  towers   of    all   varie-  pofite   to   liJ0,   who  was   an   M    h 

ties,     more    numerous    and     beautifully  frieild  ol  her  beloved  graud.tather 

vangatea  tnau  wo  see   m   our  Northern  J  could  write  much   more  ()[  oM  times 

h0meS'      Ncar    tho   lmvGX   eud    of    ^is  al)our  Pluckamin,    but  am    warned   tun 

.street  William  Boylen   erected    a   hand  Bpw  will  aot  perinit. 

A;  W.  McDowell. 
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in. — Havana  and  the  Cubans. 

~T  TTHILE     ALL    American     cities  merchant.     The  location.    Calle    Ynquisi- 

y  \'        have  then-  court  i-nd.  or  aristo-  dor  esqitina  Liiz,  (on  the  corner  of  Lnqui- 

cratic  quarter,  like  the  Filth  Avenue  per-  sitibn  and  Luz  Streets)  was  in   the  omit 

lion    oi   New    York,    and  :  Back-Bay    in  ral  part  of  the  city  within  .the  walls,  bn I 

Boston,  Havana    knows    no  such  distinc-  a.  few  moments  walk  from  the  Cathedral, 

tion.     The   homes   of  all  classes  of  her  the  Regla  Lorry,  and  the  Captain -Grene- 

people   join    each  other,    and    often    the  ral's   palace.     The  exterior  is  tint   of  a 

palace  of  a  Spanish  nobleman    will  rise  plain,  solid  wall  of  heavy  stones,  stuccoed 

opposite  the  small  depositorios  lor  cigars?  and  painted  yellow,  the  frontage  on  each 

and.  the  best  corner    el  the    lower    story  street  being  about  sixty  loot.     The   win 

may   be   occupied  as  a  grocery,  or  fruit  dows  are  some  twenty  feet  high  and  wide 

store.      The  style  of  architecture  is  much  in  proportion,  having  no  glass  sashes,  tno 

tiie  same  in   all   "buildings,  whether   used  lower  ones  being  protected  by  iron  bars; 

for  business  purposes  or  as   private  resi-  and  those  above,  opening  to  the   floor  ol 

deuces.     The  Hotel  Almi  to  which  I  re-  a    marble   balcony,    that  over-hangs    the 

moved  after a  week's  stay  at the  TeUgrdfo  two    narrow    streets,   have   Romanesque 

was  a  fair  sample  of  an    Buvami   house,  tops,  the  circulars 

having  until  a  lew  months  previous  been  glass,  and  main  portion    having  a  d 

occupied    as    the    residence  of  a  Cuban  door  of  Jalousies. 
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The  entrance  is  through  an  immense 
cedar  door,  banded  and  studded  with 
brass,  enclosing  a  '  stone  carriage-way 
leading  to  a  spacious  court,  havingawell 

in  the  centre,  from  which  water  is  dipped 

by  means  of  a  long  pule.  This  court, 
open  to  the  sky,  is  surrounded  by  large 
stone  Doric  columns,  supporting  arches 
on  which  the  inner  edge  of  the  second 
story  rests.  Under  the  arches  stand  the 
volantes,  coaches  and  carriages  of  the 
family,  and  through  the  rear  arch  one 
enters"  the  stables,  built  into  the  back- 
walls.  Just  inside  the  door  sits  the 
pofera,  or  the  •  door-keeper,  the  same  as 
the  concierge  of  Paris.  It  is  his  business 
to  answer  all  questions,  call  a  conch  and 
guard  the  entrance.  Bis  constant,  occu- 
pation in  addition  is  rolling  cigarettes. 
The  potems  of  Havana  make  all  of  these 
little  paper  cigars.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  large  cigarette  factories,  but  their 
work  is  in  drying  the  tobacco  and  cutting 
the  papers — which  are  sent  each  morning 
to  the  p&teras — making  barrels,  printing 
the  wrappers,  and  sorting  ami  placing  the 
cigarettes  in  their  little  paper  roils.  The 
leading  manufactory  and  the  one  whose 
goods  are  the  most  popular  in  the  States 
is  La  Honmdez  (Honesty),  and  the 
rapid  it  5  with  which  its  coolie  laborers 
count  the  cigarettes,  place  them  in  the 
wrappers  and  close  one  end  of  the  pack- 
age, is  something  marvellous.  In  many 
ways  a  visit  to  this  factory  is  most  inter- 
esting, not  the  least  being  the  present 
you  receive  on  leaving  of  a  book  describ- 
ing the  works,  and  a  package  en  fresh 
cigarettes,  with  your  mime  printed  on 
each  in  scarlet  letters. 

But  to  return  to  our  blouse.  The 
lower  story  is  generally  used  for  stores, 
offices,  era  receptacle  for  goods,  Often- 
leading  merchant  will  in  this  way 
both  business  and    residence    in 


tunc 
combine  hoi 

one  dweliin: 


The  bro< 


case  leans 


to  the  upper  hall,  or  marble,  paved  balco 


ny,  the  inner  sides  of  which  open  on  the 
court,  from  which  it  is  separated   by   a 
heavy  iron  railing.      Above  are 
to  temper  the  light.     The    roof  is    sup 
ported  by  more  Doric  columns  and  arc 
springing  from  this  balcon} ,  upon   w  Inch 
open  all  tin   rooms  of  the  house,  the  par 
tition  of  the  parlorand  dining-room  be 
often  simply  a  grating  of  ir  m.     ] 
are  wainscotted  in  tile,  above  which  crop 
out  curious  ornaments  of  iron,  bn  »s  and 
marble,  Griffins'  heads,  peculiar  bracki 
women's  faces  spouting  water  ''■■ 
mouths   into   marble   basins    below, 
other   odd    conceits    that    are    decidedly 
Porapeian  in  their  effect. 

It   will  thus  be  seen. that  the  Cubans 
occupy  houses  which  Lire   best  suited   to 
their  climate,  the  great  n  indows  i 
on  street  and  court  always  insuri 
ventilation,    and   the   marble   floors,  high 
ceilings  and  thick  walls  rendering  every 
part,   of    the   house   cool   and    pleasant. 
After  enjoying  the  breezy  spacious 
of  an  Havana  house  em:  rememb   rs    I 
twenty  feet  brown  stone   fronts  of  New 
York   as    a   mere   skeleton    of  a    home. 
Houses  of  one-story  do  not  van  ingene- 
ral  plan,  the  second-story  of  the  one   de- 
scribed  being  merely    brought   down    to 
the  level  of  the  street,  the  wind..  \  ~ 
open  to  tiie  sidewalk,  giving  you  often  a 
full    view   through    the   gratings    of    ' 
family  in  their  double  rows   of  chairs,  ■  <:- 
dining    and    receiving    friends.     Privacy 
seems  impossible  ;  all   buildings,  pre 
public,  or    for   business,  have    the   same 
open   court   and  carriage  entrance,  many 
of    them    being    decorated    with    pi; 
flowers  and  tropical  trees   in   tubs,  offer- 
ing charming   little   vistas   as  one  wa  is 
through  the  streets. 

One's    first    week    in     Havana    c 
very  agreeably  passed  in  sii  ij 
ing  through   the   thorou     :  ire*    i     I   by- 
ways of  this  strange  old  eit>  and  I 
the     peculiar    foreign    customs    of    the 
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■,  the  Summer 


people,   a„d    the    picturesque  effects  of  the  /■„„„,/,  Tmt»  ((llt  t0  tli0  liot ,.:i| 

hou.es  churches  and  parks.     Onmeeting  Gardens  and    to    I/.,/ ,  lll( 

unZrr'^'-'T  "isU  iB   **  ^ooftteCaptain-Gene'n.L     [vis 

an   u  s    eets.  one  nocht  read.ly  iBlagino  t!„,  IllU,r ,  „  ,Ir.^,  „„, 

lunself  ,u   medueval  teues.     They   are  wandering  ab the  Wel*kcpt  paths  in 

S1n9ifU  ■"h-«,-"'--.vpi,ll,l.  the  shadoof  the  ,  uu.-Iv   M:  .  ,',,,, 

and,,naddtl.on  wry  a  long  pike  with  a  arch  of  the  tropics,   tl  eful 


orange 


r,s-^ri,ead.     A.  lantern  completes  cocoanut  ax, d  banana  trees,  and   Moling 

their  outfit,  and  thus   equipped   they  go  the  delicious  odors   Iron:    the   flowering 

abou  ,  every   thirty   minutes   calling   out  pomegranates,  the  shapely  oleanders,"  and 

?°  .;10Ur  ai!d  ^  *tote  o?  ^  rather,  shivering  miasmosa,  the  jessanimes,  and 

As  u,s  generally  clear  they  usually  end  aloes    and  cacti   in   every  variety      The 

up  with  a  prolonged   cry    of    ".flmfao"  approach  to  the  Captain-General's   house 

from  which  they  derive  their  name.  is  through   an   avenue   of    thick  [n 

J   .As  1S  thf-casc  ln   aIi   Lati»  countries,  laurel,  guarded  ever)  little  distance  by  a 

ladies  are  allowed  but  little  Independance.  Spanish    soldier,   who    bows    politely  to 

laey   arc   never   seen    walking   in    the  every    passer-by.     The   residence 

Streets  it  being  even  considered  a  breach  closed  I  was  not  able  to  see  the  interior 

or  good  br.ed.ng  if  accompanied  by  bus-  Outside  it  is  an  attending   building  of 

^fovhxother.     Then  seclusion  is  so  two  stories,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     The 

rigid  that  a  Cuban  girl  is  not  allowed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  gardens  is  a  mag- 

privilege  pi  receiving  an  intimate  gentle-  nifwent  avenue  of    royal   palms      They 

Ifnifn0!id   exC(-'Pl   []l    ^e    Presence   of  rise    fifty    feet   in    the   air,  straight    and 

the  family.     A  pretty    little   street  scene  smooth  Like  Corinthian  columns   crowned 

is  common,  however,  in  which  the  char  on    their   summits    witli   smooth,   broad, 

actors   are   three,    an    oval-faced,    olive-  green  leaves,  that  fall  gracefully  about  the 

cheeked  girl,    looking    through  the  open  trunks. 

grated  window  at.a  Spanish  CMakro  who,  Of  course  a  visit  to  Havana  insures  to 

leaning   against   the   iron  bars,  whispers  a  gentleman  an  unlimited  supply  of  good 

the    usual    flowery   nothing  of  a  Cuban  cigars.     The  climate  allows  a  much  more 

love  tail;,  while   the  fat  dowager  mother  genera]  use  of  tobacco  than  in  thp  Si 

within  rocks  away  in  the  usual   listless  One  to  whom  five  cigars  a   day  in 

Ilavauese  fashion.  York  would  give  headache  and  dizziness, 

New  "i  ork  could  well  copy  Havana  in  can  smoke  ten  or  twelve  in  Cuba  with  no 

her  system  of  backs.     Probably  no  city  ill  effects  to  the  healih,  and    but   Utile  to 

excepting    Paris    is    as    perfect    in    her  the   pocket.     Ten    cents   will   buy   three 

means  of  public  conveyance.      Low  little  cigars,  equal  to  those  sold  in   New  York 

victorias  are  used,  carrying   two  persons  for    fifteen    cents    each.     "Henry    Clay 

to    any    portion    of  the    city  for  twenty  Regalia  Brittanioa*?   can    be    purchased 

cents,    as    cheap  as  riding  in  a  stage  at  lor  §7  a  hundred,  ••  Bock  Breras"  for  $5, 

borne.     They   are  so  numerous   that  you  and    "  £' Exception    Conchas"  for  -s-4  ;  so 

never  have  to  wait  half  a  minute  for  one.  it  will    be  readily  appreciated   that  China 

There  are  but  few  or  no  public  linos  of  is  the  Paradise  i\>v  smokers.     Tobacco  m 

Stages,  and  two  lines  of  horse  cars,  both  a    pipe,  or    for   showing,  or   as   snuff,  is 

being  without  the  walls,  one  through  the  rarely  used.     Erorybodi   puffs  away 

Pyseo-y- Isabel  and    the    Parqwy- Colon,  cigar  or  cigarette,   without  fear  or  favor 

and    the   other  through    Calle  Reina  and  of  the  powers  that  be. 
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The  first  knowledge  among  Europeans 
of  the  plant  now  so  widely  used,  is  in 
the  Journal  of  Columbus,  who  tolls  that 
in  his   second  day's   sailing  through  the 

Islands  of  his  new-found  world,  he  found 
a  man  alone  in  a  canoe  having  with  him  a 
quantity  of  dried  leaves,  which  were 
much  prized  by  the  savages.  The  word 
Hobacco  is  from  the  Ciboney  (native) 
tongue,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  usual  utterance  of  the  natives 
when  offer'ng  a  cigar,  and  meant,  "  Will 
you  smoke?"  The  best  tobacco  comes 
from  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Island. 
It  is  grown  on  the  dark-colored,  sandv- 
bottom  lands  of  the  small  rivers,  and 
derives  its  peculiar  aromatic  flavor  from 
the  ingredients  of  the  soil  and  the  pecu- 
liar climate  of  that  region.  The  largest 
manufacturers  are  in  Havana,  who  secure 
the  productions  of  the  best  plantations. 
Of  course  great  quantities  of  an  inferior 
class  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  Island,  but  the  prime  brands  are 
manufactured  from  that  grown  at  Vuelta 
Abajo.  A  visit  to  a  cigar  manufactory 
does  not  add  to  one's  love  for  the  weed, 
as  the  workmen  are  generally  negroes. 
who,  with  great  rapidity,  seize  a  bunch 
of  the  pungent,  moistened  leaves,  roll 
them  under  the  palm  of  the  hand  into 
something  like  shape,  cut  with  a  knife  a 
large  smooth  leaf  in  form,  into  which  the 
roll  is  tightly  wrapped,  and  then  the  final 
fashioning;  and  tin  ping  is  done  bv  a  quick 
application  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

One  morning,  during  my  stay  at  the 
Hotel  ALai,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  from  a  Spanish  navy 
officer  living  in  the  house,  to  attend  a., 
reception  to  be  given  by  the  Admiral  of 
the  fleet  at  his  residence  in  .the  arsenal, 
or,  as  we  would  call  it.  the  navy-yard. 
Here  was  my  long  sought  opportunity 
for  an  insight  into  Spanish  society.  Our 
preparations  were  soon  made,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  patera  having  called  a 
PPP 


ooehi,  we  wore  driven  rapidly  to  the 
ernment  landing,  called    fCl  Machino,  be- 
cause  of   an    immense    derrick   thai    is 
built  in  the  sr;>  urall   for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  boilers  from  ships,  and  guns  from 
mon-ofovar.      Driving    through  a  covered 

gateway  at  v.i.n-b  a  soldier  stood  guard, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a   broad,  triangn 

lar  stone  plaza,  facing  the  bav.  On  one 
side  of  this  plaza,  or  qua}',  was  a  long, 
covered  way  or  shed,  in  which  had  been 
placed  two  parallel  rows  of  chairs,  in  the 
usual  Cuban  fashion.  We  were  receive  1 
by  the  Post-Captain  of  the  Beet,  a 
gracious  gentleman,  resplendent  in  bril 
liant  uniform,  gold  lace  and  white  p.r 
loons,  who  welcomed  u^  in  French  with 
a  decided  Spanish  accent. 

The  day  was  perfect,  a  stiff  morning 
breeze  chopped  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
into  dancing,  blue  waves,  and  the  sun, 
looking  down  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Qlu 
mined  one  of  the  most  beautiful  picture 
I  had  seen  since  arriving  at  the  Great 
Antilles.  Opposite,  across  the  Strait, 
were  the  hoary,  moss-covered  fortifications 
of  La  Cabancbs  looking  like  a  giani  sea> 
wall  facing  the  shore.  Between  it  and 
us  a  thousand  feet  of  water  rolled  in 
from  ttie  sea,  cooling  the  breeze  v. 
refreshed  our  cheeks  as  we  stood  '■  ■  ■ 
ing  the  scenes  of  activity  and  life  on  it- 
bosom  A  short  distance  ow  the  left  a 
large  ship,  with  her  square  sails  already 
set,  passing  out  under  the  guns  of  Morro 
Castle,  was  just  beginning  to  bow  and 
toss  over  the  waves  that  were  yet  rollim 
because  of  a  late  norther.  Steaming 
alon.L',  close  to  the  shore,  on  its  way  t<> 
an  anchorage,  passed  a  large  iron 
steamer,  the  Ftitch<*y,  laden,  with  coolies 
fresh  from  China.  War  ships  of  ail 
nations  swung  gracefully  in  the  I 
their  small  boats  darting  hither  and 
thither  over  the  waters,  Steam -launch*; 
were  blowing  their  shrill  whistles  and 
dashing  the  spray  higu  in  the  air  in  their 
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eager  haste  to   further  the   preparations      court    beauties   and    tfdltttfc    in     trail, 
tor    the  Admiral  s    reception.       Add    to      rather  than  a  more  party  ol  I  luteins  on  a 
this   brightly  painted  buildings  with  their     day's  pleasuring.     On  being  safely  land 
arched  colonadee,  grated    windows   and     ed  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  quickstep 
•  tiled  roofs,  the   brilliant  uniforms  of  effi-      and  all    lolloping,    we    walked    down    an 
eorsin  the  navy,  regular  and   volunteer      avenue  of  Mian  laurels,  forming  a  com- 
•service,    the   gaily    dressed    ladies   now      plete  arch  over  our  heads,  until  the 
arriving,  who  were  being  handed    to   the      deuce     of    the     Admiral     was     n. 
chairs  by  the  Post-Captain  with   a   grace      Under   the    broad    colonade    with   whirl, 
and  dignity  only  possible  in  a  Spaniard;      every  suburban    building  on   this   Mud 
imagine    over  all    an    atmosphere    of    a  seems  to  be  faced,  stood  the  Admiral   a 
mellow,  creamy  tint,  quite  different  from  tall,  courtly  gentleman,  with  an  iron  gr<  f 
our  clear  whiteness  of  the  North,  and  a  moustache,  an  embroidered  uniform,  and 
sky  so  softly,  purely,  traascendeutly  blue  silk  sash  over  his  chest,  under   his   coat. 
*s  t0  m:lke    il-like    ™^   the   dome    of  All   were  introduced  to  him,  and    then, 
Heaven    itself  and   you    will  gain  some  passing    through    a    large,   cool,    marble- 
conception  of  the  beauty  and   delight,  of  floored  room,  we  came  to  a  spacious  ver- 
our  morning  hour  at  BIMmcMno.  andah,  facing  a  most    beautiful    garden, 
Soon  alter  twelve  ail  the  invited  gaegts  bright  with  the  coloring  of  jessamine  and 
(some  175  in  number)  having  arrived,  at  miainosa,    cape   violets  and    roses.       On 
a  signal,  a  steam  launch  and  a  number  of  this  balcony  had  been  placed  the    inevit- 
large  gigs;   or   boats,   came   ashore,  and  abie  two  rows  of  chairs,  leaving  a  space 
laid   alongside   the   quay.      Each   was  of  about  eight  feet  between  them.    Upon 
covered  with  an  awning,  had  the  national  these  the  ladies  were  seated,  the  gentle- 
colors  Hying  from  stem  to  stern,  and  were  men  congregating  at  either  end.      Soon 
manned  by  a  crew   of  swarthy,   stalwart  the    band    played    the    national    dance, 
fellows,   dressed    in    clean,    white    shirts  k-  El  Cubas,"  and  within  this  narrow  pas- 
and  pants,  and   blue   navy  caps.     In  the  sage-way  all  the  dancing   was  done.      A 
launch  was  the   navy-yard   band,  and  the  dreary,    weird-like,    monotonous   affair  it. 
guests  were  placed  in    the    boats,    which  was,  a    very   little  like  our   lancers,   and 
"were  all  connected   to    the    launch,    one  mere  like  a    slow  waltz.      1    found   much 
behind  the  other,  about  six  feet  apart.  amusement  in  watchiig  the   peculiarities 
Away  steamed    the  little   vessel,    and  of  the  Cuban  belles.    Even  my  masculine 
with  it  the   flotilla   of  boats,  eight  in  all.  eyes  could  see  that  they    all    possessed 
With  a  graceful  curve    we    moved    out  little  Or  no  taste.     A  Cuban  lady's  idea 
into  the  Bay,  and,  i'oilowing  the  shore  of  of  being  well-dressed  is    to  array  herself 
the  city  for  some  two  miles,  were  landed  in  all  the   colors  of    the    rainbow.       Of 
along  side  the  stone  pier  of  the  Arsenal.  harmony  of  color    she    has     no    know- 
A     more    delightful    passage     by     water  ledge  at  all.       The    dance    lasted   for  an 
could  not  have  boon  wished ;     the   flying  hour.       The    ladies    apparently    had    no 
banners,  the  bright  dresses  of  the  ladies,  conversational    powers,  and    beyond    a-n 
and  tiie  brilliant    uniforms    of.  the    men,  occasional  "  Si  Sefior  •*  they  said  little  or 
with  the  soft  notes  of  the   band,  and  the  nothing.      [  was  struck  by  one  peculiarity 
colons  of  each,    war    ship  dipping    grace-  of   tiie    Cuban    girls.       Their   period    <>( 
fully  as    we    passed,    making    it    appear  good  looks  is  ><i\)y  between   the  ages   of 
more  like  the  passage  down   tiie  Thames  14   and   'Jo.      They    mature    and    marry 
of  one  o!   the  old  English  Kings  with  his  early,  then    fade   immediately;   at  25  are 
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either  thin  and  lankey,  with    fares    like  quilloes  were  passed  to   each    true  I 

parchment,  or  else  Cut,  with  cheek?  puffy  silver  s;llvor.s.  and   the  gentlemen 

and  shiny.     They  all  powder,  young  and  invited  into  the  buffe! 

old,  and  cover  their  faces  with  a    paste  old  sherry;  and  then,  before  starting  far 

preparation  of  aqwrdienti  (cheap   rum.)  the  city,  an  hour  Was   agr<  .<  tit  in 

and  chalk,  till  it  is  no  exageration  to  say  the  beautiful  gardens,  •  j  the  warm. 

they  are  as  ghastly  as  if  they  had   hen  sunny  sky,   bright  flowers,   and   waving 

white-washed.   After  the  conclusion  ofthe  orange,  palm  and  laurel  tn 

dance,  sweetmeats,  comtits,  ices  and  bar-  A.    D.  Melmck.   Jr. 
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I  AM' BOUND  to  go  up  Long's 
Peak,"  said  a  friend  to  me  one 
bright  August  morning,  as  I  rode  up  to. 
the  door  of  the  log  house  where  he  was 
rusticating.  ''Flow  tar  up  can  yon  ride  °" 
said  L  "  Oh  I"  he  answered,  "to  within 
a  mile  and  a  half."  t- ^relV  said  I,  re- 
flectively, *'  I  will  go  along  :"  and  so  it 
was  settled  that  we  should  attempt  to 
scale  a  Peak  that  is  14.S00  feet  high,  and 
therefore  o[  greater  altitude  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  save  Mt. 
Shasta.,  in  California,  which  measures 
15,000  feet.  Long's  Peak  is  forty  miles 
from  Longmont,  the  present  home  of  the 
writer,  but  only  twelve  or  fifteen  from 
our  camping  ground  in  Estes  Park. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  1 1  th,  we  rolled  up 
our  woolen  and  rubber  blankets,  firmly 
secured  our  provision  bag,  tied  up  our 
lariats,  and,  mounting  our  horses,  rode 
slowly  over  the  Plain  toward  the  mouth 
of  a  dark-looking  canon,  and  followed  a 
winding  but  broad  trail  up  its  rugged 
sides.  Two  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  a 
small  lake,  nestling  cosily  at  the  foot  of 
a  lof.y  hill,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
lilies,  which  were,  of  course,  beyond  our 
reach.  As  we  gazed  admiringly,  my 
friend's  horse  suddenly  sank  to  his  knees 
in  the  marsh,  and,  while  the  rider  ex- 
claimed in  a  single  breath, "Whoa  !  Back  ! 
Get  up  !  ( 'ome  here  !  What  are  you  at !  Go 
along  !"  the  animal  begun    to   spring  and 


plunge   around    in   a    manner   indicating 
more  life  and    vitality   than    was   at    all 
necessary.     But  soon  a  safe    fool 
secured,  when  he  at  once  becamet 
as  a  Dutch  Dominie,  and  as   slow   as  ai 
ox.  as  if  to  atone  for  that   unwonted  ac- 
tivity.    Passing  through  an  acre  ol  grass, 
so  tali,  thick  and  heavy  th.it  it   seem< 
marvel    how    it    could    sustain    its     i 
weight,,  we  struck  a  body  of  fallen  timber, 
and  found  the  tall  trees  in  everj 
position,  so   that   we   were   cum; 
turn  about  in  all  directions,  going  I 
exQvy    point:   of  the   compass,   and  oi 
travelling  one  hundred  yard-  to  gain  t<  n. 
until,  at   length,    we    emerged   from    I 
dead    pines,  and    entered    n    >.:.-  ::  I ' 
which  led  to  anoth  ■   and  was    o 

lowed  by  a.  second  piece  of  falle    bi 
Thus  we  passed  on  ad  the  day  over  d 
caved  pines,  or  through  swamps,  or  < 
miniature  parks,  until  net  r  th 
the  sun.  when  we  reached  "timber  lit 
where  timber  ceases  to  grow,  and    wl 
is    at   an   altitude    cA'  12,000    feet;    and 
there  we  prepared  to  camp.     Our  ho 
were  picketed  in  the  midsl  of  a  luxnri 
growth    of  grass,  and    mar    them,   on    a 
high  knoll    our  camp  was  fixed.     S 
roaring  lire  Hung  out  its  red  banners  ov<  r 
the  valley  and   up    the   grim    Mountain's 
side. 

Have  you  ever  seen,  good    reader,  a 
lire  of  pine  knots?      If   not.   you    have 
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never  beheld  the  brightest,  chariest,  and  a  half."  Why  men  should  bo  bo 
grandest  fire  that  ever  warmed  the  body  parsimonious  of  the  truth  in  that  latitude 
and  delighted  the  eye.     There  is  no  his-      is  a  mystery  I  can't  solve,  unless  when  it 

sing  and   Sputtering  and   simmering,   no  gets  so  high  up  it  partakes  of  the  uature 

emission  oi  smoke,  or  shooting  of  sparks,      of   the  atmosphere,    which   is   very  rare 
or  exhaling  of  unpleasant  odors,  hut  the      Or  perhaps  they  are  so  n,  ich  in  love  with 
iiame  is  so  cheerful  and  joyous,  so  steady  it  that  they  could  not  bear  to  pari   with  it 
ar7   -vet   so   fr^csome,  so   beautiful    in  under  any  circumstances.     Certainly  to 
color  aT1d  so  fragrant  to  the  smell,  that,  as  them    it   was    "stranger   than    fiction- 
it  glows   it  gladdens,  and   cold   must  be  much  stranger,  for  it  seemed   to  be  some 
the  heart  which  it  does  not  warm  and  fill  forty  miles  before  the  space. was  crossed 
with    delight.     Piling   up  the  logs  high  over,  and    during    the    latter  part  every 
enough    to    last    during    the    night,    we  step  was  equivalent  to  ten    rods  of  ordi- 
spread. our  blankets    and    prepared    for  narv    walking.      Whatever    the   distance 
slumber:  but  only  a  troubled  sleep  could  may    have    been,  we   passed    cautiously 
be  caught,  albeit  we  resorted  to  the  time  over  rocks  and    stones  and   innumerable 
honored  custom   of  counting,  thinking  of  babbling  brooks,  which  fretted  and  foamed 
dry   subjects,   etc.     The   scenes    of  the  over  the  boulders,  or  eddied,  and  whirled 
past  day  kept  crowding  on  our  minds  in  around  ledges,  and   passed   bv   hundreds 
spite  of  ourselves,  and    I  could   not  but  of  springs  which   sent   forth    water  clear 
think  that  we  resembled  the  Irish  woman's  as  crystal  and  pure  as  newly  fallen  snow. 
C(;nv-     She  hud  bought  the  creature  or  a  Stopping  at  one  for  a  drink,  we  were  as- 
Protestant,  and  as  she  wished  to  exorcise  tonished   at  the  intense  coldness  and  the 
the  spirit   of  Protestantism   supposed   to  wonderful  sweetness   of  its  waters,    and 
be  lingering  m   her.  she   caught   her  by  at  first  supposed  ourselves  deceived,  but 
the  horns  and  sprinkled    her  freely   with  as    we    tasted  again  and  again  we  were 
what  she  believed  was  -holy  water,1'  but  compelled  to  confess  thai  such  water  had 
was  in  reality  blue  vitriol.     As  the  vitriol  never    before  passed  our  lips.     Why  ii 
began    to    rake    effect,   the    cow    dashed  should  differ  from  common  ice-water  we 
madly  over  the  fields,  bellowing  furiously,  knew  not,  but  that  it  seen--1   colder  and 


wnereiipon  me  dame,  lifting  h^r  hands  sweeter,  and  was  more  refreshing  and  de- 
in  horror,  exclaimed:  "TInwIy  tekh'er  of  iightful  to  the  taste,  we  could  not  i]^ny. 
Moses  !  How  strong  the  Protestint  is  in  Another  remarkable  thing  we  noticed  was 
her  yet!"  Even  so  the  events  of  the  trip  the  great  number  of  grasshoppers  scat- 
would  not  be  banished,  although  we  used  tered  all  over  the  Mountain.  A  few 
the  orthodox  prescriptions.  We  dashed  exhibited  signs  of  life,  hut  thousands  of 
f  away  with  our  minds  over  hill  and  plain  them  were  as  dead  as  the  stones  on 
1  and  swamp  and  tan-led  thicket.  Before  which  they  had  given  up  the  ghost;  and 
three  o'clock  we  arose,  and  before  four  we  we  could  not  hut  wonder  what  had 
were  in  our  saddles  mounting  a  steep  and  brought  them  up  to  that  great  altitude, 
stony  hill,  until  at  five  we  reached  the  and  why  the  living  remained  in  such  a 
place  whore  our  horses  were  to  be  left,  cold  and  desolate  place.  Hut  the  most. 
Dismounting,  we  began  to  Walk  slowly  marvellous  tiling  i^i'  all  was  the  flora  of 
up  the  Mountain's  side,  toward  the  sum-  this  region.  It  became  more  marvellous 
mit.  which  was  "only  a  mile  and  a.  half  indeed  every  moment.  The  higher  we 
distant,''  as  all  our  informants  in  the  Park  ascended  the  greater  became  the  number 
below  assured  us.     Yes!     u  Only  a  mile  of  flowers,  and    the    more    brilliant    was 
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*heir  coloring,  until  it  seemed  impossible 
for  even  Nature  to  paint  so  gorgeously. 
Surely  ''Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."     The  botanist 

and  lover  of  flowers  could  spend  here 
days  of  intense  delight  in  admiring  the 
golden  yellow,  the  deep  bine,  the  delicate 
pink,  the  lustrous  white,  the  velvet  car- 
mine, the  emerald  green,  the  crimson 
purple  and  the  bright  violet  of  these 
flowers.  Plucking  some  of  them  as  we 
passed  along,  we  soon  struck  a  snow- 
bank .two  hundred  yards  wide  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  found  it  on 
this,  the  12th  of  August,  as  hard  as  ice. 
and  as  unyielding  to  our  blows  as  the 
roofes  around  it.  And  now  came  a  steep 
pitch  and  a  hard  struggle,  but,  as  it 
seemed  near  the  summit,  we  redoubled 
our  efforts,  and  at  last  reached  it.  Lo  !  we 
discover  we  must  descend  into  a  ravine 
two  hundred  yards  deep,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  try  four  hundred  yards  of 


steeper    climbing    than  anv 


had  vet 


seen.  I  sat  down  discouraged,  but  my 
companion  uttered  the  cry  lie  had  often 
uttered  before:  "Long's  Peak,  or  bust," 
'•Then."  said  1.  "  Let's  bust  right  here, 
and  save  trouble,  for  we  surely  will  be- 
fore we  reach  that  pinnacle."  "Well,'' 
said  he.  "I'm  ^e/W  tired,  but  we  must 
iro  it;"  and  so  we  descended  in  the  ravine 
and  began  to  climb,  and  such  a  climb  I 
never  experienced  before,  and  hope  never 
to  again.  Now  we  pulled  ourselves  up 
by  our  hands,  now  we  swung  around  a 
giant  rock,  now  we  picked  our  way  over 
the  stones  loosened  by  the  melting  snow, 
and  which  at  any  moment  might  be 
slarted  downward  and  bury  us  in  the 
rubbish,  new.  we  grasped  the  jutting 
boulder  and  planted  our  foot  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock  beneath,  and  now 
we  put  hands  and  feet  in  places  that  had 
been  been  cut  out  of  the  sandstone. 
And  this  took  place  over  1  t,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  where  the  air  is   so  thin 


and  rare  that  it  is  impossible  to  move 
over  twenty  feet  without  panting  like  a 
stricken  deer  for  want  of  breath.  1  do 
here  aver,  what  main  I  suppose  will  dis- 
believe, that,  over  and  ovef  again  I  was 
utterly  unable  lo  lift  mv  foot  to  the  stone 
above,  or  to  advance  a  single  yard,  and 
that  a  rest  of  three  minutes  invariably 
was  so  refreshing  that  I  could  start  off 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  there  had  been 
no  previous  effort.  Prolonged  exertion, 
however,  told  in  the  end.  and  we  lost  our 
relish  for  scrambling,  and  felt  about  the 
rarefied  air  as  the  darkey  did  about  his 
mule  that  had  unexpectedly  shied  at  a 
piece  of  paper  and  left  the  rider  in  the 
road.  Half  arising,  and  wiping  the  dust 
from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  he  watched  the 
retreating  animal  for  some  time  in  silence, 
but,  at  length  gave  expression  to  this 
philosophic  soliloquy  ;  "  Bat's  what  makes 
me  'spise  a  mule."  But  as  our  motto  wa  - 
'■Excelsior,"  we  subdued  the  feelings 
and  endured  the  bodily  pain,  and  finally, 
after  four  hours  of  climbing,  we  reached 
the  top,  where,  panting  and  half  dead 
from  exhaustion,  I  threw  myself  on  a 
huge  rock,unable  for  the  moment  even  to 
look  around.  But  when  the  breath  cunw 
and  the  eyes  gazed  abroad,  what  a  scene 
was  there  !  No  pen  can  fully  describe 
it,  no  language  can  adequately  portray  it 
We  were  hushed  to  silence.  Nay,  more; 
we  were  filled  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  involuntarily  our  lips  uttered  the 
hymn : 

'•Great  God  !  how  infinite  art  Thou  ! 
What  worthless  worms  are  we  ! 

Lot  the  whole  race  of  creatures  bow, 
And  pay  their  praise  to  Thoe." 

And  surely  it  was  meet,  in  this  lone 
spot,  where  Nature  was  enjoying  the 
presence  of  God.  where  Earth  was 
piercing  Heaven  as  if  to  hold  nearer 
communion,  that  wo  should  hold  cowvry^^ 
with  Him,  who  by  His  works  was  reveal- 
ing His  glory  and  majesty  to  us,  even  as 
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He   revealed   them   to  Moses,  and  after-  after  wandering  over  1,200  miles  through 
ward   feo    Elijah,  on    Sinai's    top.      How  "  prarie  bottom."     But   a    more  glorious 
solemn,  how  grand,  how  awful  was  this  sight    met    as    as   we    looked  toward  the 
place.      God    filled   this   solitude.     Vet  west,    where    Peak    ufter    Peak    r< 
He   had    not* left    Himself  without  wit.  silent    splendor,    until     hundreds    were 
nesses  of  His  presence  and  power.    Bere  viable,  glittering  like  diamonds    in    the 
sailed   the  lordly   eagle, -playmate  of  the  sunlight,    and    drawing   around    them    a 
storm;  here    the    livid    lightning   leaped  drapery    or    grandeur!       hi    their    midst 
"from  crag  to  crag,"  and  the  'Hive  'than-  were    magnificent    forests   of  pine,   dark 
ders"    echoed    far  over  the  plains ;  here  and     untrodden     ravines,    deep     canons, 
the    tempests    met    in    their    fury    and  foundering  torrents,  castellated  chains  of 
wressled    with    Titanic  power;  here  the  rocks,    beauteous   Parks,  and   bewitching 
snow  piled  itself  in  vast  heap,  and  defied  lakes.      Here  was  one  as,  >hd:  as  the  ran. 
the  Summer's  heat;  here    the   Almighty  trees'    branches,  and    as    still    as    death, 
hand  had  -scattered    the  hoar-frost  like  without  apparent  outlet   or   inlet; 
ashes,"  and  had  r<  cast   forth    His   ice-like  were  two  as  green  as   the  emerald  ;   yon- 
morsels."     But    what    a    contrast    to  all  der  was  one  so  blue  that  it  looked  as  if  a 
this   was    now    presented !     The    winds,  patch    of  the    sky    hud  dropped    in    and 
which,  had  so  often  vainly  struggled  with  given  it  its  cerulean  color;   farther  away 
these  heeling  cliffs, were  hashed  to  silence.  were    some    as    transparent    as    crystal. 
The  bright  sun  looked  calmly  down  upon  us  while  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  bluff  was 
as  he  bathed  the  Peak  in  his  golden  light.  one  that  sent  forth  a  small  stream  which 
and  not  a   cloud    was    seen  in  the  azure  glided    for    twenty  fe^t  over  a  rock  and 
depths    save    one,    that    swooped     down  then  plunged  down  the  abyss,  a   regular 
upon    us    like   a    bird,  but   when  almost  Minnehaha.     Along  its  edges  was  a  thick 
within  our  grasp,  sailed  away    and    soon  coating  of  ice,  at  least  a  foot  in   width- 
vanished  into  thin  air.                           _  ice  that,  perhaps,  for  centuries  had  never 
Oh!   what  a   concentration  of  the  ele-  once  let  go  its  hold  mi  this   noisy    brook, 
merits  of  sublimity  and    beauty!     Here  There  were  other  lakes,  thirty-nine  in  all. 
at  our  right  was  a  chasm  2,000  feet  deep,  I  think— -each  having  something  peculiar 
and    at    its    bottom,  lay  splintered  rock-,  to  itself  and  all   beautiful.     But   1    n 
torn  Jrom  their  ancient    seats    by    storm  not  stop  to  describe  thorn.     Nor    need    I 
and  tempest;   there  to  our  left  were  black,  tell  of  our   perilous    descent,  nor    of  the 
jagged,  precipitous  columns  that  frowned  sickness  resulting  from  thetrip      Enough 
defiance   on   every  comer;    here    at   our  has  been  written  to  give   a    faint    idea   of 
front  were   deep  and  dark  ravines,  while  Long's  Peak  and  its  surroundings ;  only  a 
but  a  little  way    off  were   colossal   over-  faint    idea    after   all.  for  one  must  se<  to 
hanging  reefs  of  granite.     Looking    now  realize    its    grandeur.      The     impressii  n 
over  the  Plain  we  beheld  the    wonderful  made  upon  me  will  never  be  effaced 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  of  form  and  often  I  hive  exclaimed:   ,-  If  God's  foot- 
color.      For  one  hundred    and   fifty  miles  stool    is    so    glorious,  whal    must   be  His 
it  was  spread  out  before    us  like  a  map,  pal  ace  ?       If     He     has     made     Earth's 
with  its  wimlmg  paths,  its    green   pa-tar-  Mountains    so    grand  iwrd    majestic,   how- 
age,    its    meadow   slopes,    its    cultivated  transcendenth"     beautiful     and    sublime 
fields,  and    its    numerous,  streams,-. all  of  must  he  the  surroundings  of  tin   heavenly 
which    were   tributary    to    the  far-famed  kingdom  !  " 
river  Platte,  which   enters    the    Missouri  W.   R   Honkyman. 
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44  XTARVEST  H0MK1"  singout 
1 \_     the  reapers. 

As  the;/  store  the  final  sheaf, 
Glad  to  throw  aside  their  sickles 

And  from  labor  find  relief. 
After  ail  their  earnest  working, 
■    Weeks  and  months  of  patient  toil, 
They  have  won  a  golden  treasure    ' 

Prom  the  brown  and  stubborn  soil. 

"  Harvest  home  !  "  we  now  reecho, 

•  As  we  gather  here  to-day, 
Looking  back  upon  the  pleasures 

We  have  met  along  the  way. 
We  our  golden  grain  have  gathered; 

But  we've  other  fields  in  view; 
For  Life  stretches  out  before  us, 

Showing  sterner  work  to  do. 

Info  is  called  by  very  many 

Nothing  but  a  fleeting  show, 
Soon  to  pass,  and  soon  forgotten, 

Going  whither  none  may  know. 
Others  find  in  it  but  pleasure, — 

Caring  not  for  others'  claims. 
Dreaming  not  of  higher  missions 

Than  pursuing  selfish  aims. 

Yet  it  is  an  earnest  battle, 

Fought  with  zeal  by  every  man, 
Who,  with  face  set  toward  the  vict'ry, 

Means  to  win  it  if  he  can. 
And  we  all  must  strive  and  struggle; 

Each  has  foes  which  he  must  fight: 
Bach  has  trials  he  must  suffer 

h\  his  contest  for  the  Right. 

In  the  sunny  hours  of  Childhood, 

At  the  opening  of  the  day, 
It  is  then  the  strife  commences 

With  the  foes  along  the  way. 
They  may  be  but  weak  opponents, 


*  A  Valedictory  pofiEQ  delivered  at  the  end  of 
a  T.erm  in  a  High  School  in  Somerset  County, 
in  1872. 


But  oar  strength  is  little  too; 
And  if  they  arc:  fairly  vanquished, 
It  is  all  that  we  can  do. 

Years  pass  on  ;   the  combat  thickens  ; 

Greater  work  we  undertake; 
And  if  we  would  win  the  vict'ry, 

We  must  greater  effort  make 
But  the  victories  won  in  Childhood, 

O'er  the  fees  then  weak  and  slight. 
Have   so  strengthened    and   encoui 
That  our  task  seems  very  light, 

Not  till  eve'  of  life  approaches, 

Can  we  call  the  contest  done  ; 
Not  till  then  lay  by  our  weapons, 

Happy  in  the  rest  we've  won. 
Only  then  may  songs  of  triumph 

Take  the  place  of  bitter  strife, 
As  we  joyfully  look  backward 

On  the  battle-field  of  .Life. 

But  is  it  alone  the  vict'ry, 

Which  such  ceaseless  toil  has  cost? 
Is  it.  just  the  thought  of  winning 

That  which  other  men   have  lost? 
Will  tills  pay  us  for  the  valor 

We  IVave  shown  throughout  the  fight? 
Was  it  only  for  the  laureks 

That  we  strove  with  ah  our  might7 

It  is  not  the  final  triumph 

Makes  our  greatest,  highest  joy: 
It  is  every  little  struggle 

With  the  small  things  that  annoy  : 
It  is  each  temptation  conquered, 

Each  resistance  thrust  aside, 
Which  to  every  noble  warrior 

Is  his  happiness  and  pride. 

Petty  souls  who  shrink  in  terror 
From  fierce  combat,  blow  on  blow, 

May  exult  in  easy  conquest 

O'er  a  craven  -hearted  fi": 
But  in  every  earnest,  battle 

You  this  truth  will  always  hud, — 
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'Tis  the  Straggle,  not  the  victory. 
Thrills  with  joy  the  noble  mind  ! 

Some  may  have  to  yield  the  battle,— 

Those  of  little,  feeble  might,— 
As  they  find  their  strength  deserts  them 

In  the  thickest  of  the  tight. 
Vet,  although  they  lose  the  victory, 

Still,  if  they  have  straggled  hard, 
In  the  fact  that  they  have  struggled 

They  have  found  their  best  reward. 

Each  one  has  his  foes  to  conquer, 

Howe'er  bright  his  life  appear  : 
Though  from  all  the  strife  be  hidden, 

It  is  none  the  less  severe. 
In.  each  person's  mind  and  nature, 

There  is  some  obnoxious  seed. 
Which,  if  he  succeed  in  killing, 

'  Tis  a  victory  indeed. 

We  have  foes  which  must  be  beaten  ;    ■ 

Foes  which  will  not  quickly  yield  : 
Strong  deceitful  and  determined. 

They  their  sharpest  swords  will  wield. 
Not  till  they  are  fairly  vanquished. 

All  our  struggles  overcome, 
May  we  think  to  raise  our  voices 

In  our  final  •'Harvest-home." 


Comes  the  moment  of  our  parting, 
And  with  feelings,  full  of  pain, 

We  are  looking  on  the  faces 
We  may  never  see  again; 

And  we  almost  wish  our  struggles 
Had  been  undergone  in  vain. 

But  before  we  go  forever 
Out  to  take  our  way  alone, 

Let  us  thank  you,  honored  leader, 
For  the  kindness  you  have  shown; 

As,  through  your  untiring  efforts, 
Come  the  pleasures  we  have  known. 

Thanks  are  weak  and  unavailing 

All  our  gratitude  to  show, 
But  for  all  your  earnest  labor. 

We  can  ne'er  repay  below, 


Take  them,  though  so  very  little — 
They  are  all  we  can  bestow. 

And  to  you,  our  friend  and  teacher, 

We  our  final  tribute  pay. 
^  ou  have  taught  us  precious  lessons 

As  we've  gathered  day  by  day, — 
Lessons  which  are  deep  and  Lasting, 

And  shall  never  fade  away. 

We,  I  know,  were  undeserving 
Of  the  kindness  shown  by  you* 

But  we  ask  that  when  your  mem'ry 
Brings  these  days  again  to  view, 

You  will  think  with  kind  rememberauce 
Of  our  Class  of  Sevjsxty-two. 

And  to  all  who've  worked  and  striven, 
That  you  might  to  us  impart 

Knowledge  useful  and  enduring, 
Which  shall  last  when  we  depart. 

Earnest  are  the  thanks  we  offer, — 
They  are  given  from  the  heart. 

Scholars,  soon  to  take  the  places 
Which  today  we  leave  behind, 

Fill  them  well,  and  may  you  ever 
Work  with  all  your  heart  ami  mind. 

In  return  for  all  your  labor, 
You  a  rich  reward  will  Grid. 

Classmates,  as  we've  met  together 
In  our  school-room,  day  by  day. 

And  the  time  has  passed  on  sinoothh 
In  a  nappy,  joyful  way, 

Friendships  many  have  been  nurtur'd, 
Which  we  hope  will  ne'er  decay. 

We  must  part,  but  we  are  pausing 

On  the  threshold  ere  we  go; 
Clasping  hands;   meet  still  more  closely; 

As  we  vainly  seek  to  know 
If  again  our  little  circle 

An  unbroken  round  may  show. 

Yes,  this  is  our  day  of  parting, 
And  our  hearts  with  sorrow  well ; 

But  the  depth  of  all  that  sorrow 
Words  alone  can  never  tell. 

Teachers,  friends  and   dear  companion  *, 
For  the  last  time,  fare  you  i 

John  J.   Van  Nest. 
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FpHURSDAY,  April  2*tf,  1863.— Brigade 
J-  drill  ordered.  Order  countermanded  after 
the  call  was  sounded  I  marched  down  to  the 
old  Platae  and  drilled  until  after  11  o'clock, 
when  my  Orderly  arrived  with  the  information 
that  the   Division  would    be    reviewed   l>v   the 


;•)  at 


1    P. 
from 


on 
np. 


Commanding  General  (Hoc 
the  left  of  our  picker,    torn 

staff,  came  in  while  I  was  writing  the  Orders 
for  my  Caotams,  bringing  instructions  with  him 
for  overcoats*  to  be  worn,  knapsacks,  etc. 
which  J  very  much  regretted,  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
time  given  us  by  the  Colonel  for  preparation. 
Upon  reaching  the  ground  where  the  Brigade 
was  to  form  to  march,  to  the  place  of  review, 
3  up  and  ordered  me  to  have  the 


the  Colonel  rode  up  am 
overcoats  taken  off  and 
of   my    men   with    bk 

nothing  but  shirts!  L 
mighty  Brigadier  was  a* 


:>ued. — ieavmg 
s.    and    some 

am  my  protest, 
and  inexorable. 


some 
with 
The 


vve  were  reva 


l  \ 

heartily  s 

ck  of 

en 

lid! 

r  Gen.   H< 

>oker 

uS 

we 

gave  him 

three 

Id 

ha 

e   enjoy'ec 

the 

mc 

nt 

nave    beei 

i    re- 

ffl 

or 

lers,  as  wa 

s  the 

r,t 

res 

isted   Bert 

h©ud 

Wei 
as  we  were. 

tield  I  wa  3  again  reprimai 
ance  of  my  command,  am 
my  treatment.      How   spl 
dashed  by  with  his  staff  ; 
cheers,   and  how   I    wou 
pageant   could    my   Regit 
viewed  according  to  my 
22nd  X.  J.,  whose    Go] 
successful!  v. 


'April   l'$tk,   '63. — 

rumored    that    Fredericksburg]] 

and  that  the  Rebels  have  appear 

Our  balloons  were  reconnoiteriD 

day.         .  .  We    all    tee 

about  to  enter  upon  a  terrible   struggle,  whici 

we  must  not    think    oi    losing,    whatever    tht 

sacrifice  of  lite. 

So.'.,  April   11th. — A   beautiful  day.      I   re 
ceived  orders  this  eveuia 
singular  character: 

-Gen.  Wads  worth's 
Col.  Berthoud  to  Col.  H.. 
sires  to  meet  Col.  H.  witl 
marching  orders  ai  dav-l 
Ground  at  the  left  of  the 
Camp  will  be  selected  lb 
perhaps  the  Third  Brigadt 


1 1    is 
evacuated, 

t  .Manassas. 
I.  of  yester- 
a-t   we   are 


from    Br -...adi 


nts    through 
General   iu-- 


;   tjie   prospect    of   routing   up  my 
whole  Regiment  ul  raidni  jj  I  so  uimi 
1  ordered  my  horse,  and,. taking  the  Adjutant 
with  me,  was  speedily  under  tvaj    for   Bi  ij 
Head-Quarters.     From  tlieace,  witli   the 
tiou  of  my  friend,  >m^;,ix  Hr^v:::.  we  galloped 
over  to  the  review  ground  to  -  I  •     b     ... 
camping,      h  has  I,  .en   a   lovely  day,  the  ; 
mild  and  balmy,  and  the  atmosphere 
A  fine  level  stretch  of  ground  induced  the  Doc^ 
tor  to  banter  me  for  a  race,  as  he   tb  >ugh 
hops  I  hadboast<  d  of  the  swiftness  of  mj  i 
and  the  Doctor  prides  himself  on    his    home. 
So  away  we  went,  leaving  Bristol.  tu<  _:••■..  an  I 
spurring  the  Bounell  hotse,  far  behind.      Noi 
having  properly  secured  the  strap  <>\  my   ; 
glass,  it  became  indented  in  striking  tl 
so  when  we  reined  up  on   the   bluff    bun. 
the  noble  Potomac,  and  brought  our   glasses 
into  requisition,  behold  mine  saw  d    ; '  ,  to  the 
amusement  of  Brown,  who  declared  [  h  d  1  een 
to  the  commissary.  .   We  had  a  nn    l      ■]  .•   I 
time.     The  peach  trees,  growing   wild  in   the 
woods  and  along  the  roads,  were  in  bl  iom.  ai   I 
birds  and  rabbits    seemed   abundant.      It    wa* 
dark  when  the  Adjutant  and  1  arrived  ai  Camp, 
which  I  found  in    the    utmost    confusion,    the 
Quartermaster   being  in  a  dangerous    stafc 
excitement  over  the  orders  I  ha  m  on 

my  departure,  and  quarreling  savagely  with  tli  • 
Chaplain  and  some   others,  becaus    tl    y  \ 
not  surrender  their  taar  ruees   as  I    b 
be    immediately    packed    on    his    wagons    for 
transportation.     And  what  confusion  do  I 
in  my  own  quarters!     [have  scarce    time    for 
reflection;  had  I.  and  were  I  alone,   I    could 
weep  with  regret  at  leaving  this  house,  wh 
I  have  experienced  so  much  pleasure,  iv.ul  such 
a   variety  of  entertainment    the  Winter    past, 
i;  Our  mess"  is  now  in  lee  :   ;  -   keu 
The  reminiscences  which  will  cli       to  Una  spot 
will  grow  brighter  w  ith  time.    Ou  the  laal  nay  of 
my    life,    even     if    reason     be    goue,    will    in;. 
thoughts  wauder   here.*      The   .' 
dining  table,  oar  cupboard,  shelf,  and   the   ■ 


*  Iu  his  peaceful  Sleep  prei  edin<£  that  which  k 
no  waking  upon  earth  we  aiuj    beliove   bin   ''■■ 
did  wander  to  the   "  old  i  amp  <*r  mud/ 
or  two  before  his  death   he  callt  il  up  tin  -    sceiiea  to 
hid  mind  in  the    presence  of   the  writer,  aa  beiuij 
vividly  impressed  upon  hie  memory.  — V.  D. 
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old  tire-place,  whose  cheerful  glow  was  reflected 
upon  the  countenances  of  companions  ao  dear 
will  I  never,  never  look  upon  yon  again  a.s  I 

see  you  now?     It  is  like  Death. 

Sunday,  April  IStfi.— Awakened  at  3  o'clock 
this  morning  by  the  reveille  according  to  order. 
Aiter  laying  in  bed  until  the  la,st  possible 
moment  I  sleepily  arose,  and,  ordering  horse 
and  putting  on  equipments,  I  stepped  out  into 
the  keen  night  air.  Instead  of  stopping  to 
admire  the  highly  picturesque  scene,  I  hastily 
dispatched  orders  for  the  arrest  of  several  men 
who  were  setting  tire  to  the  quarters  which 
had  so  -comfortably  housed  them  a  whole 
Winter,  Soldiers  are  die  strangest  things,  the 
most  unaccountable  beings  imaginable.  They 
often  provoke  me  beyond  endurance,  yet  I 
love  them  with  my  whole  soul.  They  are  so 
patient,  so  obedient  so  enduring:  yet  so 
strange  in  some  things;  so  entirely  without 
judgment  as  to  need  constant  watching 
Well,  we  started  at  last,  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible blush  heralding  the  approach  of  Day. 
The  sun  was  up  before  I  could  get  my  com- 
mand to  the  spot  Where  I  was  to  meet  Gen. 
VY'.,  so  I  had  left  the  -Regiment,  and  rode  on  in 
advance,  but  scoured  the  Plains  in  vain,  and 
was  glad  to  hud  that  Vv*adsworth,  was  too 
sensible  to  spoii  a  morning  nap  so  needlessly  ; 
But  the  sunrise  the  Regiment  beheld  this 
morning  repaid  them  well  tor  ail  the  trouble  of 
the  night.  The  General  arrived  on  the  ground 
at  0  o'clock,  and  was  utterly  surprised  at  our  early 
flight,  telling  me  he  had  sent  no  such  orders  ! 
Thanks  to  Col.  Ik  for  this  kindness. 
1  have  laid  out  a  beautiful  Camp — -they  red  me 
the  finest  in  the  Army.  ["Camp  Hunterdon," 
a  draft  of  which  appears  m  the  Journal. — V.  D.] 

Thursday  Tin.  J  April. — Still  working  on  our 
new  Camp,  beautifying  it  with  evergreens. 

The  other  Regiments  have  lately 
encamped  on  either  side,  but  I  have  the 
choicest  ground  and  the  best  water.  The 
noble  Potomac  bounds  one  side  of  the  Camp, 
which  is  pitched  on  a  grassy  plain  ot'  the  exact 
required  width.  From  my  tent,  which  is 
pitclied  half-way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  a  bluff, 
bounding  the  Camp  on  the  side,  opposite  the 
River,  I  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  River  for 
miles,  and  the  whole  Regiment  at  my  feet  is 
constantly  under  my  ej  e.  With  my  field-glass 
the  shipping  is  brought  close  enough  to  read 
the  names  oi  the  vessels,  and  I  can  easily  see 
the  pickets  oi'  our  Army,  when  the  hue  reaches 


to  the  River.  .  .  Gen.  Paul  has  re- 
turned and  assumed  command  of  the  Bri 
again.  .  .  .  Col.  B.'a  campaign  La 
considered  ended  by  the  phj  icians.  He  ia 
sick  with  fever,  and  has  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington ('try.  .  .  Sickness  has  tliinued 
onr  ranks  •  and  bo  1  think,  I  -  fear.  Ai 
are  unable  to  march   have  b<  the 

General  li  ispital.     Companj  A  has  aent  I 
a  large  number,  but.  yet   is  remarkable  a.-,  'he 
only  Company  that  has  lost  none  by  death. 

Sat,  April  25tk.— Dr.  Brown  and  Capt.  W., 
of    the  Brigade   staff,   lost   their  good    d  - 
to-day,    which   our  servants   were    pre]  i 
ami  which  I  had  invited  them   to  share,  by  the 
unexpected    arrival  of  Joel  Parker,    Governor 
of  our  State,  Generals   Perrine   and    Stockton, 
Colonels  Rafierty  and  Cook,  and  a  host  <-;  i 
in  the  Governor's  suite  from  the  Jersey  Brigad  i 
and  elsewhere.      The   Governor   accepted    my 
invitation  to  dine,  and  after  dinner  received  my 
Regiment  after  his  unmilitary  style,  making  h 
speech  to  the  troops  of  the  right   stamp.     I  am 
much   pleased  with  him.  .  .  After 

review,  at  Iris  invitation,  J  became  one  of  his 
suite,  and  aecomp  tnied  him  through  the  Bri. 
All  the  field  and  staff  of  each  Regiment  by 
turns-joined  the  cavalcade — all  mounted — and 
with  our  General  and  staff  oar  gallop  across 
the  review-ground  reminded  one  of  a  cavalry 
charge.  On  returning  to  Camp  I  found  Cap'.. 
Bunnell  had  gotten  up  a  foot-race. 

Wednes.,  29th  April. — Aroused  shortly  after 
midnight  hy  an  Orderly,  whose  dispatches  in- 
form me  that  tl  •■  enemy  is  not  far  off,  and  t 
prepare  to  advance  immediately.  We  are  - 
ready,  and  stand  impatient  of  delay  as  we 
shiver  in  the  damp,  chill  air.  We  are  waiting 
the  movement  of  the  137th  Pa.,  which  precedes 
us  on  the  march,  to-day.  But  still  they  stand. 
Is  Cpl.  Cadeau  asleep?  I  take  advantage  of 
the  delay  to  summon  my  officers  together  to 
give  them  advice  and  instruction.  1  tell  them 
that  before  night  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
experienced  some  part  of  the  work  we  have 
for  months  been  preparing  for;  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  new  to  the  scenes  and  trials  before 
us,  each  must  vie  with  his  comrade  in  setting 
an  example  oi'  braver)  to  his  troops;  that 
especially  must  t!  ey  remember  the  caution  so 
often  enjoined  upou  them  heretofore,  to  repeat 
loudly  and  distinctly  my  comi  lands,  or  those  ol 
my  fadd,  etc.  I  appointed  Capt.  Bonnell  (senior 
of  the  line)  to   act   as    Major,    and.    bade    them 
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recognize  his  authority.  After  dismissing  th«»m 
with  a  short  and  encouraging  address,  seeing 
no  signs  of  movement  [  lay 'me  down  by  the 
nearest  fire  to  sleep,     It  was    nearly  day-light 

when  awakened,  and  I  found  the  Brigade  on 
the  march.  The  General  had.  started  with  his 
command  at  midnight,  but  through  some 
blunder — T  suspect  where  it  occurred— -some  of 
us  were  left  behind.  The  30th  X.  J.  marched 
in  our  advance.  A.  dull,  misty,  grayish  son  of 
clay.  We  found  our  Division  massed  some 
three  miles  below  Frederick  -burgh,  just  wirlun 
easy  shelling  distance  of  the  Rebel  batteries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  yet  not 
within .  fair  sight  of  our  foe.  A  few  steps 
brought  to  view  the  Pontoniers,  endeavoring  ro 
lay dhe  pontoons  for  us — ours  and  the  Rebel 
skirmishers  popping  each  other  over — remind- 
ing one  strongly  of  pigeon  shooting,  the  game 
dropping  so  heavily  upon  the  ground.  Wa  is-- 
vvorth  was  very  active  and  brave.  Presently 
our  batteries  on  the  left  of  our  Brigade  opened. 
and  I  received  orders  to  move  my  command 
further  to  the  right,  as  the  enemy  wns  prepar- 
ing to  shell  us.  Soon  both  batteries  ceased, 
and  we  awaked  with  emotion  the  orders  to 
advance,  expecting  to  encounter  the  deadly  hail- 
storm   appearances    so    plainly    indicated, 

Then  we  shouldered  arms,  and,  with 
sobered  thoughts  and  measured  tread,  filed 
down  into  the  road  in  full  view  of  friend  and 
foe,  making  for  the  bridge  which  seemed  to  us 
almost  the  link  between  life  and  death.  The 
field  of  our  Brigade  were  all  dismounted,  as 
the  battle-ground  was  of  limited  extent,  and 
death  to  lueses  more  sure  (said  Colonels  K.  and 
T.)  than  even  appearances  would  warrant. 
But  the  most  uneenain  of  all  things  is,  "'What 
comes  next?  "  in  an  engagement,  and  we  wi:?*-. 
all  completely  at  fault  in  our  conjectures  and 
speculations.  After  crossing  the  pontoons  un- 
harmed, instead  of  throwing  ourselves  into  the 
teeth  of  the  (oe  by  marching  up  the  bluff  which 
formed  the  River's  bank,  our  Brigade  was 
most  uncomfortably  massed  in  the  little  narrow 
strip  of  wet  marsh  lying  under  cover  of  the 
hdl  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  It  was  a  dull, 
disagreeable  sort  of  night,  misty,  occasionally  a 
drop  of  rain,  and  as  foggy  and  black  as  Tar- 
tarus. The  River  we  crossed — most  certainly 
the  Styx — kept  up  its  ceaseless  gurgling  as  if 
chuckling  with  malicious  joy  that  we  were 
under  the  spell  and  power  of  the  Tartarean 
fiends,  whose  dogs  of  war  would  open  their 
baying    mouths    upon    us.    perhaps    before1    a 


moment  had  expired.     Quiet   ruled   the   Camp, 
and  levity  for  once  seemed  at  a  discount    Why 

the  enemy  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  posi- 
tion is  unaccountable  to  me. 

3"tt  April. —  .  Gen.  Hooker's 

stirring  order,  partly  congratulatory,  was  read 

to  the  tr.M|>>.,  end  had  its  intended  good  -  " 
During  the  day  the  fog  lifted,  and  about  the 
middle  P.  M.  the  Brigade  was  ordered  to  ^tand  to 
arms.  .  But  we  only  advanced  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  that  sheltered  us.  the  ?,lsr 
"orming  there  in  the  second  line  of  battle,  the 
29th  X.  .T.  in  our  advance,  av  aitrag  fchg  enemy's 
approach.  But  In-  did  net  come,  and  we  be- 
came tired  waitmg,  but  1  was  momentarily 
expecting  the  compliments  of  his  batteries  if 
his  troops  had  withdrawn;  T  could  no1  - 
from  my  position.  Presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  W&raM.  I  sat  down  beneatih  "  the  apple- 
tree" — a  dear,  old.  never-to-be-forgotten  tree — 
to  find  in  ray  paper  what  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  doing.  Although  a  membeT  of  the 
Army.  1  never  could  be  positively  satisfied  as 
to  what  we  had  accomplished,  were  doing,  or 
were  going  to  do  until  tie-  New  York  papers 
came  to  hand.  As  expected  the  enemy  swiftly 
and  quietly  withdrew  his  column-  and  opened 
fire  with  a  vengeance  from  his  batteries.  I 
needed  not  to  order  my  men  to  lie  low;  self- 
preservation  is  instructive.  The  20rh  could 
not  stand  it.  and  broke  running  through  my 
lines.  Col.  Tavlor  was.  fortunate  in  escapii  £, 
but  did  not  acknowledge  my  remark  to  him  to 
that  effect  The  apple-tre< — my  headquarters 
— s  >on  lost  the  occupants  perched  in  its 
branches,  ami  many  of  it-  twigs  also  came  rat- 
tling down  as  the  whistling  shells  came  tearing 
through  them.  By  some  strange  blunder  a 
Hospital  flag  had  been  tied  to  one  of  the 
highest  branches,  and  as  our  line  of  battle  had 
extended  in  trout  of  the  tree,  the  enemy  waa 
justified  in  being  provoked  to  Bre  upon  the 
Hag.  and  to  take  special  [tains  to  get  range  of 
the  troops  it  was  seemingly  (to  them)  desi  n  ' 
to  protect.  Gen.  Raul  and  staff,  dismounted, 
sat  under  close  shelter  of  the  batik,  aim-  St  a' 
my  feet.  The  air  seemed  filled  with  missiles 
finng  to  and  fro.  Some  of  the  proj<  \ 
seemed  to  move  leisurely  through  the  air,  with 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  hnge  bird  flapping  wearily 
it-  ponderous  wines.  Others  hissed  mid 
screamed  like  some  enormous  locomotive  end 
train,  slmt  from  some  gun,  having  the  < 
of  a  railroad  tunnel.       Shells    exploded    at    our 
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feet,  throwing;  up  the  ground  as  if  thcro  was  an 
eruption  from  beneath.  Shells  exploded  at  our 
heads  and  senttheir  fragments  skimming  over 
us.  Shells  exploded  in  the  Riveras  if  for  fcho 
admiration  of  the  enthusiastic  audience,  which, 
'strangely  enough,  did  not  applaud.  A  shell 
exploded,  too.  in  the  lines-  of  the  3nd  Division 
of  our  Corps,  massed  in  our  rear,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  River,  being  placed  there  as  it- 
ready  to  cross  to  our  assistance  when  called  for. 
It  was  a  shocking  sight  to  see  it  descend,  crush- 
ing, tearing,  mangling  and  killing.  The  dust 
ami  dirt  Sew,  stretcher-bearers  ran  up,  and  it 
was  all  oven-.  I  thanked  God  for  having  made 
the  hill  to  slope  just  enough  to  save  my  Regi- 
ment from  disaster,— and  it  really  seems  mirac- 
ulous that  we  were  spared.  Shells  here. 
shells  there  and  shells  everywhere!  A  shell 
spoiled  an  supper,  filling  my  cup  as  I  was  sip- 
ping   from  it    with  bark,  dirt   etc.        A.    shell 

prostrated  ;- Long ,"   of   Company!',   who 

thought   he  was     dead,   until   the   prick    of    a 
sword  revived  him.     And  he  had  a  good  thrust 
lor  the  weapon  was  <kill.     But  if  was  slackened 
at  la*t.  as  our    batteries    proved    the    stronger, 
and   as  darkness    began    to   draw    nigh.      An 
Ordsrly  summoned  me  to  the  General.      I  was 
complimented   for  discipline    and   coolness    by 
-  being  ordered  to  leave  the  Brigade  and  join  the 
Veteran  troops  of  the  service,  and  advancing 
under  cover  of  the   night  and    entrenching   on 
the  plain  so   dreaded   by  day.       Thanking   the 
General  for  the  honor   1   did  not   in    my   heart 
covet,  but  with  the  determination  to  more  than 
equal  all  that  could  be  expected   of    me.    I    re- 
formed  my  hue    preparatory  to    the   advance. 
Selecting  an  ofheer  to  gowit.lt  me,  and  with  my 
Orderly,  I  first. Went  over  tlie  ground  my  com- 
mand was  to  occupy.      [   learned,   subsequently 
that  we  were  upon  the   "Southfield   Estate,"  a 
mofc-t  lovely  place  of  considerable  extent.     A'c 
killed  -the  proprietor,  and    took   possession   of 
his  mansion,  which    Gem  Reynolds   made    his 
field-quarters    on    Friday,        Enjoining     strict 
silence  on  the  Regiment.  1  moved  forward,  and 
we  were  soon  established  in  the  rifle-pits  work- 
hie-  like   Trojans.      Removing   timbers,  extend- 
ing lines,  preparing  -round  for  the  reception  of 
the  battery,  was  the  night-long  work  the  Regi- 
ment must  accomplish.     The  moon    rose    upon 
a  busy  scene, 

Friday,  May  Isk — Was  ushered  in  as  peace- 
fully as  any  May  Day  a.  Queen  of  May  could 
wish.        .        .        I  took  my  post  on  the  right 

of  my  command,  where    I  was  joined    by    the 


oith  (or  95th)  X.  Y.  (Irish)  Regiment  Tfce 
Colonel  was  a  pleasant  old  fellow  and  he  bad  ;• 
fighting  Regiment  without  a  doubt,  for  they 
would  have  fought  each  other  had  their  • 
not  prevented.  Wit  characterized  these  troops 
also,  and  kepi  some  of  us  in  a  roar.  the 
Southfiel  i  mansion  was  olive  and  he-ding  with 
officers,  aids  and  orderlies,  md  perched  upon 
the  roof  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  tall 
chimney,  was  an  officer  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, making  observations  of  the  enemy's 
forces  and  movements.  At  n%hi  our  enemy 
cheered  mo.-a  ludily,  as  if  good  news  had 
reached  their  lines.  We  cheered  in  return  to 
see  if  we  could  not  make  more  noise  than  they, 
and  as  ehee*  would  respond  to  cheer  acros 
lines  the  noise  seemed  unearthly  and  de- 
moniacal. 

Saturday,  May  2nd— Soon  after  breakfast  a 
Strange  movi  meat  rook  place,  at   lost   not  fully 
comprehended.     I  was  ordered   to  ding  knap- 
sacks.    The  house  was  almost  d.  sert<  d.      The 
2nd  Division  had  disappeared  from  view,     Soon 
J  comprehended  the  situation,  and  was  peri 
cd  at  receiving  no  orders.      My  bid:  comrades 
on  the  right  crept  off  the  field   on    their   hands 
and  knees  through  the   trenches,   )■■   ring    .  • 
alone  with  the  battery  \   supported.     Major   B. 
was  ludicrously  active,  Major   R.   the   reverse. 
I  sent  out  a  few  men  in  front  of  the  trei  c 
instructing   them    to   lounge    about   carelessly 
that  we  misriit  thus  deceive  the  enomj    as  , 
as  possible  about  our  intention   in   taking  and 
occupying    the    position.      Already    was    our 
Corps  pressing  rapidly   forward    to   re-enforce 
the  Right.    (  mr  Division  was  getting  in  motion. 
our  Brigade  re-croesing    the   River,  and  i  most 
anxiously  awaiting  orders  to  join   the   Brig  - 
knowing  that  the    enemy    could    not    be    much 
longer  deceived   when  the  ball  op  in  d  upon  us 
and  our  retreating  Brigade.      It   seemed   as    if 
hell  was  holding  high  caruival.      The  29th    X. 
J.  suffered  most.     The  battery  in   my  lines  lost 
also  in  men  and  horses;    of  my   Regiment,  but 
one  man  was   disabled.      Gen.  \\ .  rode    up    to 
my  left  and  sat    motionless  as  a  statue    in    that 
hail-storm,  while  J  was  going  down  the  line  to 
receive  1  lis  commands.     A  shell  exploded  with 
a  terrific  report  nor  more  than  two  feet  directly 
over  ids  head.     Hi-5  coolness  was  most  remark- 
able,    lb.  r  >de  back  rapidh  after  receiving  the 
information   lie  asked.     Affairs   were  growing 
more  aud  more  desperate  every  moment.      ] 
enemy  at  last  understood  the  game  and  also  my 
position.     In  despair  I   saw   nothing   but  cap- 
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tnre  for  my  command.  A  column  of  Rebels 
was  stealthily  marching  to  flank  me  on  the 
left,  another  on  the  right.  Not  being  aware  of 
the  bridge  being  almost   destroyed   It  fire,   so 

no  orders  to  withdraw  could  reach  me.  1  gaw 
before  me  "  Fight  boys/'  till  we  were  over- 
powered, and  then  Richmond  and  prison.  Btit 
to  my  unspeakable  relief  the  order  came.  Gen. 
W.  in  person  gave  it,  and  though  he  blunderingly 
undertook  to  lead  the  Regiment  himself,  with- 
out any  thanks  to  him,  by  chance.  J  s.Vved  all 
my  men.  Ordering  Acting  Nfaj  Bonnell  to 
move  the  Right,  I  led  out  G  and  K  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peremptory  order  of  the  General, 
who  was  present  and  forbade  me  undertake 
anything  else.  This  came  near  losing  me  part 
of  my  command'as  I  feared.  '  .  .  Scan- 
ning a  place  of  shelter  from  observation  of 
Rebel  artillerists.  I  tan  my  men  into  squads', 
and  scattering,  from  the  pontoons  to  this  wel- 
come ravine,  where  I  re-formed.  The  tiring  of 
oar  enemy  now  slackened,  and  soon  ceased, 
finding  we  were  beyond  their  accurate  range. 
But  the  Brigade  was  at  Falmouth,  and. 
although  still  puffing  and  blowing  with  the  vio- 
lent exertion  of  running,  we  were  ordered  to 
nuick  time  to  rejoin  them  immediately.  Tt  was 
of  no  use.  I  had  determined  to  take  things 
coolly:  so.  marching  to  a  safer  position,  .1  halt- 
ed for  rest,  and  ordered  Field  and  Staff  to 
mount  and  remain  so  through  the  remainder  of 
the  engagement,  "should  it  last  a  month." 
The  Aid  declared  his  orders  were  to  hasten  me 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  Brigade  was  to 
ero^s  where  rise  gallant  6th  Corps  so  lately 
Strewed  the  plain  with  dead— an  awful  sight  to 
ail  who  could  steel  their  hearts  to  look.  "  Few 
of  us  will  live  to  tell  the  tale,"  said  he  to  me, 
and  his  pale  face  spoke  mental  agony. 
'•You  cannot  hasten.  1  plainly  see,  and  1  will 
remain  with  you."  But  my  horses  arrived,  ^rt*\, 
able  or  not,  the  Regiment  had  to  march  to  re- 
join the  Brigade.  Expecting  to  march  into  the 
"Jaws  of  Hell"  (where  Burnside  sent  his  men) 
the  thought  dashed  upon  me.  as  I  commanded 
"  Attention  !  "  that  if  I  was  spared  to  see  the 
sunset  of  this  day,  yet  tlu.-re  were  many  here 
whose  friendly  faces  1  was  looking  upon  for 
the  last  time.     My  heart  swelled,  hut  the  pride 

seem   unmanly,  and  we  marched    as    fcheep    to 

the  slaughter,  the  rank  and  file  knowing  not 
whither  1  was  leading  them:  Onward  we  toil- 
ed, perspiring,  chafed  and  wilting  under  the 
intense  glare  of  the  burning  sun.      We  readied 


the  Brigade  at  last,  secretly  praying  for  a  few 
moraeni  -  rest,  but  "in-  arrival  ■>•  a  ■  • 
for  immediate  action.  Onward  we  hastened, 
commanded  by  impetuou  Wad  worth,  w\  > 
seemed  to  he  everywhere,  8ick,  faint  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  hnv  irdei 

to  hah  ,,::;'  groill  '  FT    Ti     I    0 

Has!  rest  was  denie  1  by  th  il    !;•  '••••!  b  it 
which  had  followed  our  moA  ement  •  fn  rao  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  now  got  cur  range. 
Rest  came  at   last   and   by   a   gurgling   brook, 
whose  torrents   had  been   reddened    by   :. 
blood  before  to-day.     1  prostrated  my  fen; 
weakened  body  to  lave  with   cool  waters   my 
selling  temples,  and  forgot   the    horrid   di- 
stance of  war.     The  dread  of  Adjutant  B.  and 

Captains and of  my  strength  fa 

under  this  ordeal  inspired  me  to  assure  them 
that  starvation  was  the  principle  cause  of 
suffering,  and  truly  hard-tack  is  of  no  more 
use  to  my  stomach  than  chips.  .  .  But, 
Lieut.  Thompson,  Company  A,  found  some 
broad  and  concentrated  beef,  and  the  sweet  elixir 
of  lire  renewed  strength,  ambition,  hope  and 
joy.  A  short,  delightful  rest,  and  onward  we 
moved.  As  hot  a  day  for  bo  rapid  a  march,  or, 
rather,  as  rapid  a  march  fa-  so  hot  a  day,  had 
never  been  experienced,  said  the  vete  ma  of 
the  Corps.  Mee  and  officers  straggled  in  the 
rear  for  uiile3,  unable  to  keep  up,  and  many 
we  passed  who  looked  ready  to  die  from  sheer 
fatigue — a  ihw,  doubtless,  from  cowardice,  and 
some  from  my  own  Regiment,  1  am  ashamed  to 
think.  Lieut.  W.,  A.  A.  G.  Brigade  - 
undeservedly  complimented  me  and  deservedly 
censured  a  brother  staff  officer  of  his  who  was 
sick.  Incur.  W.  has  done  his  duty  manfully; 
Dr.  B..  Surg.  Brigade,  also;  and  Gen.  Paid  is 
perfect  and  must  ever  hold  the  highest  place  in 
my   esteem.  .  .  After    all.   it    was    a 

pleasant,  mellow  afternoon,  much  enjoyed  for 
its  novelt}  and  uncertainty  of  ending.  At  our 
sunset  halt,  artillery  and  wagon  trains,  etc., 
completely  blocked  up  our  advance.  (.Ten.  W's 
sword  well  laid  upon  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  a 
teamster,  opened  a  passage  for  our  Brigade. 
We  tiled  to  the  left  in  a  dense  forest  of  tall 
trees,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  weary,  straggling, 
foot-sore  soldiers  in  the  approaching  darkm  as 
of  night.  Hungry  enough,  weary  enough,  it  was 
far  in  the  night  when  we  encamped.  [The 
account  which Tollows  the  next  sis  days'  - 
mishing,  thi  mi  itak  i  of  tl  30th  X.  J  s  firing 
into  the  Mist,  and  the  retre  tt  of  the  Brig  ido  is 
not  very  interesting,  and  1  emit  it, — V.  D.]. 
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The  battle  described  in  the  above  ex-  engagement  Col.   Honeyman   *as  taken 

tracts  was  that  of  Chancellofsville,  and  sick  and  sent   to  Washington,  where   he 

was   the  last  in    which    the    ?,\sx    New  remained  until  the  close  of   the  ten 

Jersey   participated.      Col.    H's   official  service  of  his  Regiment  in  the  latter  part 

report  of  the  conduct  of  the   Regiment  of  June.     His  War  Journal,  accordingly, 

may  be  found  in  Foster's  New  Jersey  and  came  to  an  end  at  that  period. 

the  Rebellion,  page  5S7.      Soon  alter  this  V.   I). 


M  E  M  0  RY'S     F  1  C  I  U  R  E  . 

A   CLEAR,  still,  Autumn  night, 
With  faint  but  rosy  light 
Far  in  the  north.      A.  well 
From  which  clear  waters  fell. 
A  group  of  tall,  dark  trees. 
A  willow,  rustling  in  the  breeze, 
Swinging  aloft  its  slender  sterns. 
The  grass  all  strewn  with  dewy  gems. 
Above  the  stars.     Below, 
Just  you  and  I.     To  know 
The  Future  would  have  cast 
A  darker  shadow  on  the  Past. 
Yet,  then,  in  strange,  foreboding  mood 
And  dreamy  silence,  sad,  we  stood, 
Waiting  a. moment,  side. by  side. 


The  sky  hung  o'er  us  deep  and  wide, 

So  bright.,  so  ctea*  &&ch  p<  utit  nf  tight, 

That  wav'riug  shone  in  that  strange  height ; 

So  countless,  as  they  gather'd  one  by  one. 

They  seem'd  to  our  uplifted  eyes  to  Gome 

Juke  angel  faces,  from  the  Throne  of  God — 

Spirits  which  Heaven's  own  pathways  trod; 

A  radiant  host,  with  watchful  eyes. 

Who,  waiting,  gazed,  and  heard  the  cries 

Of  suifring  hearts;   quick  to  descend 

To  this  dark  world,  when  e'er  prayers  blend 

With  tears  and  human  agony. 

1  shut  my  eyes  when  now  F  see 

The  stars  a1  night.     Can  I  forget 

The  heart's  sad  history  ?      .      .      -      And  yet 

'Twas*  butyt  sky  we  oft'   may  see 

A  moment — now  a  memo r v.  Lor/i^t. 
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[Twelfth   Paper.] 


VT  THE  Genealogical  Registry 
Office,  Xo.  6,  University  Place, 
New  York,  was  recently  exhibited  a 
large  book,  containing  the  history  oi  the 
Schenck  family  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  Netherlands.  Those  branches  of  the 
family  known  as  the  Van  Xydeck  and 
the  Van'Taiitenberghj  ■  are  traced  back 
to  the  y<  ar  878,  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years.  Branching  off  from  these  were 
the  Barons  of  Afferden,  Waldeek  and 
Blyenbeck.  The  book  probably  excels 
any  other  of  the  kind  in  America  It  is 
embellished  with  coats  of  arms  and  colored 
escutcheons  of  allied  families,  and  also 
with  drawings  of  seids  used  by  seine  of 
the  family  as  early  as  1271.  It  contains 
a  likeness  of  General  Sir  Martin  Schenck, 
from  whose  brother,?  Peter,  the  large 
number  of  Schencks  in  tins  country  are 
descended.  Sir  Martin  Schenck  was  an 
active  partisan  '  in  the  Revolution  in 
Holland,  and  was  drowned,  while  con- 
ducting an  attack  by  water  in  the  Cit \ 
of  Xymegmi  in  1589.  Hie  accident  was 
caused  by  the  great  weight  of  his  armor. 
The  Spaniards  who  iiuld  possession  of 
Xyinegeu,  on  obtaining  the  body  of  their 
dreaded  foe,  caused  it  to  be  drawn  and 
quartered.  Afterwards  Prince  Maurice, 
successor  'of  Wiiiiam  Prince  of  Orange, 
ordered  the  remains  to  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  honored  with  a  grand  military 
funeral,  and  then  deposited  in  the  tomb 
o!  the  Duke  of  Guelders. 

The  Schenck  family  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Edgar  De Schenck* 
en,  Chief  Butler  to  Charlemagne,  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  franco,  who, 
about   the    vear   70S.  granted   to   Edgar 


a  title  of  nobility,   and  assigned   him  a 

coat  of  arm-.'" 

The  Schencks  along  the    Rarifc  n  are 
descended  from   Johannes,  who   came    to 
this  country  about   the  year    1683.      In 
1684  he  whs   received    as    a    mei    '     I 
the  Collegiate  Church  in  New   York   by 
certificate    from    Middleberg    (Holland,) 
and  the  20th  of  December  o\    the  a 
year  he  had  a  child  Johannes    baptized. 
This  child  died    young.      Johannes,    the 
emigrant,  was  born  September  19th,  1656, 
and  was  a  son  of  .Martin  Schenck,  L  .  '.. 
I).  Lieut.  Bailiff   of  the   Wyok  Kessel, 
and    Maria    Margaretha    de    Boeckho    t. 
Johannes   married,    probably  at    Mid 
berg,  Maria  Magdalena  De    Hi;  • 
October  7th,  1660,  daughter  of  Heridrick 
De  lines  and  Maria   Bohime.     Johannes 
lived  to  the  age  of  92,  and  died  Februa- 
ry 5th,  1748.     His  wife  died  April  10th 
1729.     He  continued  in   Xew   York  but 
a  short  time,  as  in  L685  he  was  dismissed 
to  the  Church  at   Esopus,  and   continued 
there  for  a  few  years,  at  least  until  1689, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of   im 
tants  of  Ulster^  taken   in    £  i    of 

that  vear.     lie  appears  to  have  returned 
To  Xew  York,  and   then  in  1700  to   hi 


*  The  valuable  historical  record  ofthe  Sehem  k 
family  referred  to  above,  was  obtained  I 
the  instrumentality  of  Col     Van   Der    Dussen, 
a   distinguished    officer    iu    the   army 
Netherlands,  svho  bestowed  upon  it  \  reat  labor 
and  research,  at  the   special   instance   of   the 
Rev    Garret   C.   Schenck   of    ttarlboeo,    Mon- 
mouth County,  X.  J-,    who   paid   au    i 
price  for  it,     To  this  latter  gentlem  in 

indebted   or  iiuportaul 
connected  with  the  bistory  oi  our  State. 
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removed  to  Flatbush,  where  he  continued 
for  several  years  us  school-master,  voor- 
leser  and  town  clerk,  which  offices  he 
filled  from  1700  to  1711.  Long  before 
the  settlement  of  any  of  his  family  on 
the  Haritan,  he  became  interested  in 
lands  there,  as  on  the  11th  of  October 
1703,  he  purchased  a  tract  in  breadth  -10 
chains  and  in  length  160  chains,  de- 
scribed as  "lying  between  two  tracts 
of  John  Inians  deceased."  *  About  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Flatbush,  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  the  town  of  Bushwick, 
where  he  built  him  a  mansion,  and  also  a 
mill  on  a  crook  near  the  same.  Here 
he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  long- 
life.  The  property  continued  for  several 
generations  in  the  possession  and  occu- 
pancy of  his  descendants,  and  the  old 
stone  mansion  stood  until  a'  few  years 
ago.  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 

Johannes  had  five  children,  who  grew 
up  and  were  married,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  as  follows  :  1.  Susanna,  who 
married  Johannes  Johnson ;  2.  Johannes, 
born  April  3  0th  1091,  died  April  1st 
1729;  3.  Peter,  married  Elizabeth — , 
lived  at  Xewtown,  and  died  about  1737  ; 
4.  Marsaretta,  married  John  Stryker, 
died  August,  172  L;  5.  Cornelia,  married 
Charles  Devje.  Of  these  sons,  Johannes 
married  Maria  Lot!,  and  had  six  sons: 
Johannes,  born  October  26th,  1715,  died 
17  77;  ilendrick,  born  July  15th,  1717, 
died  about  January,  1707;  Abraham, 
born  August  6th,  1720,  died  1790  ;  Peter, 
born    March    27th,     1722,    died ; 


Cornelius,  born  January  27th,  1724,  died 
November  Uth,  17  44;  Catherine,  born 
January  14th,  1728,  died  April  9th, 
1793. 

Of  the  children  just  named,  Catharine 
married    her   cousin,    Theunis    Schenck 


*  Owned  iu  1 688  by  Gibbons' and  located  a 
<horc  distance  above  Hertzog  Hall  New 
Bruuswiek. 


son  of  her  father's  brother  Peter,  and 
they  lived  on  the  old  I  ,  |  of  their 

great-grandfather  at  Bushwick,  and  had 
a  family  of  children  consisting  of  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

Isaac,  it  appears, 
and  probably  died  young ;    ut   least  he 
left  no  descendants  as  far  as    has    been 
discovered.      Cornelius  mar,  •  km 

Lefferts,  had  a  daughter  Maria,  who  died 
when  about  20  years  '4'  ago'  The  other 
four  brothers  all  settled,  or  at  least  lived 
for  a  time  along  the  Raritan  and  Mill- 
stone Rivers,  at  what  precise  dates  1  am 
unable  to  state,  but  probably  vvl  i  n  tl 
were  young  men.  They  were  there  mar- 
ried and  settled  iu  life  from  1735  to  L745. 
One  account  states  that  the  mill  next 
above  Millstone  (long  called  Blackwell's) 
was  owned  by  the  Sehencks  as  early  as 
1730.  If  so.  it  must  have  been  by  the 
father  of  these  brothers,  as  another  ac- 
count of  17,45  speaks  ol  them  as  "tine 
newly  erected  mills  of  Hendrick  Schenck. 

Johannes  married  October  25th,  1746, 
Neltie  Remson  of  Long  Island,  settled 
at  what  is  now  called  Branch ville,  and 
bad  there  a  farm,  mill  an  J  store.  He 
had  but  one  son,  John,  born  August  3d, 
174S,  died  at  Raritan  Landing,  August 
l-Tth.  1784.  This  Johu  ha  I  again  but 
one  son,  the  late  John  J.  of  Branchville, 
and  grand-father  of  the  la  to  Rev.  J  (dm 
V.  NT.  .Schenck,  who  died  at  Pofnpton 
Plains  in  October,  L871,  and  with  whom 
this  branch  in  the  male  line  has  become 
extinct. 

Hendrick  married  Magdalena  Van 
Licw  of  Middlebush,  lived  at.  Millstone, 
or  Weston,  and  had  a  store  and  mill. 
He  died  about  January  1st,  17G7,  and 
left  three  sous  and  live  daughters:  John 
11,  Henry,  Abraham,  Mary,  Catharine, 
Gj-ertrudo,  Letitia  and  Magdalena.  John 
H. was  a  Colonel  iu  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  married  1st,  Sarah  Denton  of 
Newberg,    and    2d,    Jane    Schenck,    (or 
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Widow  Cdnover)  b?  Monmouth.     Henry 

H.,  the  Doctor,  of  Neshanic,  married 
Nellie  Hardenburg,  and  was  Captain  of  a 
troop  of  light  herse,  and  Surgeon  during 

the  Revolutionary  War.  Abraham* 
married  Eva  Tan  Baron  of  Millstone, 
daughter  of  Dr.  .Abraham  Vaa  Buren. -j 
Mary  married  Dr.  Lawrence  VanDerveer 
of  E03  ceiield.  Catherine  married  Elias 
Vanl).  rveer,  father  of  Dr.  1  fenry  VanDer- 
veer of  Vandefstadt,  near  Pluckamin, 
whose  will  lias  been  th.e  subject  of  so 
much  litigation  in  the  courts  of  this  State. 
Gertrude  married  General  Frederick  Fre- 
linghuysen.  Letitia  married  Judge  Israel 
Harris,  who  was  at  one  time  the  owner 
of  the  mill  at  Weston.  Magdalena  mar- 
ried Dr.  Peter  J.  Stryker,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and 
for  a  time  member  and  Vive-President 
of  the  Senate  in  this  State. 

Abraham,   the    brother    of    Hendrick 


*  Doubtless  the  same  Abraham  Sehenek  who 
was  assessed  for  3.G0  acres  of  land,  18  cattle 
and  7  sheep  in  K-t5,  amounting  to  14  s.  5  d. 

•j  It.  Van  Buren  was  many  years  a  practis- 
ing physician  at  Millstone,  and  the  inventor  of 
-a  popular  medicine  known  by  the  name  of 
"Red  Drops."  lb-  is  well  remembered  by  the 
aged  people  still  living  among  us.  He  was 
rep-a  .1  asa-near  relative- of  President.  Marin 
Van  Buren,  v,-h.jv;  ken  a  boy,  used  to  visit  the 
Dr.  and  his  family  at  Hil.ls.tpne,  and  vas  often 
seen  driving  their  cows  to  and   from    pasture, 


ana  evmemu;  genu'u 


the  sport. 


i!rom  1730  to  the  time  of  lbs  death,  Dr.  Van 
Bnren  was  elected  and  served  live  different 
terms  in  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  always  took  a 
leading  part  in  measures  promoting  its  prosper- 
ity. From  Abraham  Sehenek  and  Eva  Van 
Buren  descended  Henry  11.  Sehenek.  lone-  a 
resident  of  New  Brunswick,  and  one  of  its 
active  business  men,  ...  liberal  supporter  of  the 
First  Keiormed.  Church,  and  a  member  of  its 
Consistory  through  five  different  ierms. 
He  married  Eva  VNjorhees,  daughter  0!  Mar- 
tinus  Voorhees,  and  Maria  Van  Campen  of 
Niewburg.  Henry  11.  was  the  father  oi  Abrar 
ham  V.  Sehenek,  the  present  District  Attorn.-. 
of  Aliddiesei;  County. 


married  Elsie  Van  Devoort>  and  liv( 
Millstone  until  !7i\   when   he  remov<  rj 
to  Bushwick.     In  tin-  latter  part  of   bis 
lite,  it  is  said,  he  removed  \\  ith  bis  fai 
t<>  Fishkill,  and  died  there.     II-  had  fif- 
teen children,  six  sons  and   nine  daugh- 
ters, several  of  whom   died  young, 
some  others  of  whom  were  unmarried.  1  -  •■ 
of  those  sons  was   Henry,    the   father  of 
Abraham  II.  and  grand-father  of  the 
Rev.  George  Sehenek  of  Bedininster. 

Fetor  married  .Maria  Vulkersoii,  lived 
near  Millstone  and  probably  owned  ; 
the  mills  at  Weston  and   Blackwell 
which  last  place   he  kept  a   store.     He 
was  an  active    member    oi"    the    Church. 
and  with  Joseph   Cornell   was   ordained 
one  of  the  first  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Hillsborough  (Millstone,)  at  its  organiz- 
ation in  1766.     Peter  was  also  a  memb  -r 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  from   Somer 
set  Comity.     lie  had  three  children.     A 
son,  John.  P.  married  a  Miss  Loure,  a!  ! 
had  a  daughter  Maria,  who  died   unmai 
ried.     Of  the  daughters,    Mary    married 
Archibald  Mercer   of    New    Verb,    and 
Gertrude  married  a    Mr.    Tyson    of    Si 
Kitts.       Archibald     Mercer    owned    1 
conducted  the  mills  after  the  deceaj 
his  father-in-law  about   the   year    1 
His  daughter  Gertrude,  married  General 
John     Frelinghuysen.       His     daughter 
Charlotte  married  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen, President  of  Rutgers  College,  where 
she  last,  lived   and  died   in   April,   1854. 
She    was   distinguished   lor   intelligence 
amiability  and  gracefulness,  both  in   her 
manners  and  person. 

Martin  Sehenek,   born    February  18th, 
1738,*     married     1st,    June    7th.     1760, 


*  Martin  was  a  most  valuable  citizen 
intimate   friend   of  General  F.   Freliughuys 
Enjoying  the  respect  of  conlideu    •  1 
lie  in    0    remarkable    d<  ...  n  ••.    he    v. 
successively  10  the   oiria  s   of   Judge,    Sh 
Member  of  Assembly,  etc.     [!<•  was  an  orua 
meat  10  both  Church  and  Stale. 
ERR 
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Mana  Conover  of  New  Utrecht,  and  2d.  Wand,     crossing    at    the    Narrows,    and 

Henrietta  \  an  Sinderen  of  Long  Island,  thence  to  Flatbosh  and  New  York      A? 

Mana    was    horn   October   28th,    1743.  the  papulation  of  the  cities  increased,  the 

Her  children  were:    John,    horn  March  travelling  between  them  increased  in  pro- 

28th.  1761  ;   Ann,  bom  Jan.    1st,    1763,  portion.     David  Mizner,  now  82  yean  ol 

married  John  M.    Began,;    Garret,    horn  age  and  strll  Kvrog^t  Kim  Bton,  i 

Apni    12th,     1765,    married    Catherine  waybetween  thetwolaigesl  cities,  wasthe 

Garretson;  Phebe.  horn  February  12th.  driver    of    one   of   the  stoges  of  Robert 

1 767,  married   John   Garrelson;   Mania.  Bailes     for    twenty    successive    years* 
born  May  9th,   1770;    married    Margaret  Before,  the   em  "of    Rajl-roads*  travel- 

Schureman,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Schnre-  ling  between   New    York    and    Philadel- 

man,  and  lived  at  Millstone;  Sarah,  who  phia    increased    to  such  an  extent  that 

mamed    1st,    Aaron    Van    Deventer   of  32  stages  were  frequently  run  each  way 

Boundbrook,  and  2d.  Joseph  Van  Doren  per  day  to    cany  passengers.     The 

ofMidalebush:  Ellen,  who  marruMi  Joseph  vers  changed  horses    al    Kingston.     On 

Anum,    and    Mary    Ann    who    married  davs  of  extraordinary  travel,  the  farmers 

Henry  Wilson,  :h  Mc-hly  esteemed  citizen  m  the  neighborhood  were  in  readiness  to 

of  this   County.      The    Sheriff    had    by  furnish  additional  vehicles   and  teams  if 


his  second    wile,  one   child,   horn    Marc] 


circumstances  required  them.     In  1825, 


I4th.  1808.  named  Uinean  Van  Sinderem  the   day    General    de    Lafayette    passed 

who  died  at  14  years  of  age.  through  the  State  to  review    the    troops 

^  Martiir  son  of  Sheriff  Martin,  had  a  son  assembled  at  Tientou  to  do  him  honor', 
Ferdinand  S.,  who  married  Leah  Voor-  there  were  1G8  horses  ready  harnessed 
hees  of  Harlingen.  His  children  were:  and  exchanged  at  Kingston.  The  Gen- 
Martin  Luther,  a  pastor  of  New  Brims.  era!  passed  through  New  Brunswick  in  a 
wick;  Alice,  who  married  Few  A.  I).  splendid  barouche  drawn  by  six  gre> 
White  of  Trenton ;  Margaret,  who  man  horses,  with  his  head  uncovered,  accom 
ried  Garret  Nevius  of  Pleasant  Plains;  panied  by  the  Mayor  and  other  di< 
John  AT,  a  physician  of  Camden;  Sarah  ries,  seated  beside  him.  The  span  was 
C. ;  Garret  C.  formerly  a  lawyer,  in  driven  (says  Mizner)  by  David  Sander 
Newark  ;  Adrian  V.  S..  also  formerly  a  son,  now  of  White  House,  then  a  youth  19 
lawyer  in  Newark;  Ferdinand  S. ;  a»d  years  of  age.  The  stages  on  their  way 
Peter  V.,  a  physician  oi  St.  Louis.  to  New  York  would  often  separate  a 
Sheriff  Martin  had  a  brother  Johannes,  short  distance  east  of  Kingston,  some 
who  married,  first,  Jane  Stillwell  (whose  taking  the  Trenton  turnpike,  others  cross- 
daughter  Sarah  J.  married  Isaac  Brokaw  i,,g  Rocky  Hill  to  New  Brunswick  by 
of  Bound  Brook)  and.  2d,  Ann  De  the  way  of  Six-Mile-Eun.  Tradition 
GtooL*  siatcs  thai  at  one  time  iff'  stages  halted 
In  1744  a  stage  ran  between  Philadoh  al  Ayr.es1  Tavern  on  the  Turnpike  live 
phia  and  "New  York  by  the  way  of 'Tren-  miles  above  New  Brunswick,  and  at 
ton,  New  Brunswick.  Amboy.  Staten  Baker's,  opposite  to  it  on  the  old  road,  20 
_ r _ stages    at  the    same  time.      About  tuis 

■f  1  urn  unable  to  carry  down  other  branches 

of  the  Schenek   family,   which   would  embrace 

those  io  which  die  Sehencks  of  Ciover'llili  and  *  At  t>  e  same  lime  a  Line  called  the    "  SwiA 

Dr.  John i\  at  Flemingtou  belong;   but  I  believe  Sure,"     ran  between  New  irork  and  1). 

Rev.  G.  C.  ^ci.euck  is  possessed  oi'  the  necessa-  phia,  passing  through  Bound  brook.  Somerville, 

ry  data  to  carry  out  this  t'enetdo^y  in  full.  Xew  IJop-'.  etc. 
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same  period  an  express  line  was  in 
operation/  consisting  of  single  horses, 
by  which  special  messages  were  conveyed 
between  Xew  York  ami  Washington  on 
horseback.  Single  horses  were  stationed 
at  short  distances  along-  the  route  be 
tween  the  two  cities  ready  saddled  and 
bridled  as  the  rider  came  in  sight. 
Arriving  at  the  Station  the  rider  would 
dismount  immediately  change  the  bag 
containing  the  papers  to  the  fresh  horse, 
remount,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  be  on 
full  gallop  on  his  way  to  the  next  Station. 
The  day  after  Clay's  tariff  bill  was  passed, 
the  following  article  appeared  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers : 

':BY  EXPRESS"  3&  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
MAIL.  Our  Express  arrived  last  nip;ht  about  12 
o'clock  bringing  us  the  Xational  Intelligencer  of 
yesterday  .  .  .  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  Tuesday  ME  Clay's  tariff'  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  85\  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate. " 

There  was  also  at  this  time  an  im- 
mense travel  across  the  State,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  centred  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  our 
State,  March  1st,  1785  : 

"The  City  of  yTew  Brunswick  E  more  advan- 
tageously situated  lor  an  inland  trade  than  any 
town  in  New  Jersey,  it  being  a  thoroii^hfu-e 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Raman, 
distant  from  the  former  about  GO  miles,  one- 
half  of  which  is  water  carriage  and  from  the 
latter  about  ?>5  miles  by  land  and  40  by  water. 
The  stage  wagons  from  both  of  these  cities 
pass  through  every  day  in  the  year,  except 
Sunday,  and  vessels  of  considerable  burthen 
afford  daily  opportunities  of  transportation  to 
>7ew  York.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  a 
healthy  spot,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
well  settled  country,  which  affords  dady  sup- 
plies of  provisions  of  all;  sorts,  at  lower  rates 
than  any  town  in  .New  ,3c rse r.  No  place  can 
be  better  situated  tor  storekeepers,  mechanics 
or  manufacturers,  as  tradesmen  of  all  kinds 
may  find  constant  employment,  or  send  or 
carry  their  manufactures,  either  to  New  York 
or  Piulad.lphia  at  very  little  expense." 


The  travel  across  the  State  hist  referred 

to   consisted     principally    in    conveying 
produce  to  New   Brunswick  market  from 
Hamto  rdon,  Sussex.  Warren  and  Somer- 
set Counties;     barge  wagons  from  !'■ 
sylvania   and    from    1  [nnterdon,  some  of 
thorn  drawn  by  six  horses,  heavily  Laden 
with  flour,  flax-seed,  flux  and  other  kinds 
of  produce,  passed  over  the  Am.veil  road 
to  New    Brunswick,     while   those    from 
Sussex  and  Warren  went  principally  by 
the  way  of  Boundbrook.     At  a  certain^ 
time  the  keeper  of  ihe  toll  gate  a1    Mid- 
dlebrook   kept    an    account,    and    stated 
that  500  vehicles    of    various    kinds 
passed    through    the    gate    in    one    day, 
drawn  by  from  one  to  six  horses,  on  their 
way  to  the  Landing  and  New  Bruns^ 
markets.     In  1718  the  Raritan   Landi 
was  described  as   ':  being  a    market    for 
the  most  plentiful  wheat  country  for   its 
bigness  in  America.;' 

The  early  Dutch  settlers    had    educa- 
tional difficulties  to  encounter,  which  are 
unknown  at  the  present  day.    The  sch 
were  conducted  in  the    English    ti 
in  which  most  of  the  public  records  were 
kept,  but  the  preaching  by  the  Dominies, 
and   the    conversation    between    parents 
ami  children  in  the   families,    were  in 
Dutch  language:     Hence   their  pro 
in  English  learning  could    not   be  other- 
wisc    than    slow.       An    illustration 
show  this.      A  toucher   was  once   hearing 
the    recitation     o(    a    colored    boy,    one 
Caesar  Van    Doren,    who    had    probably 
never  heard  a  word    of    English    in    his 
master's  house.     He  came  to    the    word" 
gate,  and  after  spoiling  it.  g-a-t-e,  slopped. 
'■  What  does  that  spell  ?  "  said  the  t< 
er.     "IkvMte  neat,1'  ("1  don't  know,") 
said  Caesar.     "What    do    we    open    anrl 
shut  when  we  go  in  and  out  of  the  gar- 
den ?!'  asked   the    teacher.       "  TJa 
answered  Caesar.     Ami   Lliat   was  all 
idea   he   had    of    how    g-a-t-e    was    pro- 
nounced.    Occasional   preaching    in    the 
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Dutch  language  continued  in  some  of  the  36  acres  destroyed,  £54,  509  panels  of 

churches  alongthe  Raritan    until    about  post  and  raU,  £30,  SOapple  trees,  chiefly  | 

1810.        Afterwards     it     Was     entirely  £41'  '"'  8,:  vv'hole amount.  £4l°-  *  s,  ll  d." 

abandoned.     Tiie  preaching  in   the  first  BB^°[ '^{\  house'8hoP  ;"''1  kitohen  "     ' 

churches    founded    along    the    Millstone  ^wffliaii  Cox,  October  U80,  had  burnt  taj  i 

was  in  English,  party  of  horseman   widei    Co                 oe  or 

In  L737  Rev.  Thomas  Evans  supplied  the  British,  who  put  fire  to  the  Court   Souse, 

the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Oran-  the  said  Cox's  house  and  kitchen  fired  by  the 

burv,    Kingston   and  Millstone       I    re-  same'  andburnfc down:  amount,  £200,  6d.» 

"  ,       .-                               ..    ,        ,  ,  _  "Hendrick    Probasco,    L100    bushels   Indian 

member  the  appearance  of  the- old  Pre*-  ^  a„,  o,,[0r  ,„„.„,  .   ,  ,s„  „ 

byterian  Church,  which   .stood    about  60 

yards   south   of    the    present   house   of  The  early  settlers  along    the    Raritan 

Martin  Van  Cleef  at  Millstone,     [t  was  vvere  lnVariablv    distinguished    For   their 

then  m.a  dilapidated  condition,  and   had  industrious    habits,    adopting    the    Bible 

been  abandonedas  a  place  of  worship  be-  (and  Dr.   B>anklin's)    rale:     "The 

fore  the  close  of  the    last    century.       A  riseth  and  man  g0Gth   forih   [o   W(jrk   aQd 

Rev.  Mr.  Elmore  was,  according  to  trade  to  his  kw  ailtQ  tho   evt.nill ,,»     TljfJI,; 

lion,  the  minister    of    the    congregation.  vmg  ||0  differfng  in  0}  •ni()n    ^    fcQ    what 

At  the  commencement    of    the    present  constiuUod    a    da.v's  labor    in    regard   to 

century  Peter  Walsh,  a  promment  school  lim0_     axbe  laboring  man  who   came   to 

teacher  of  Millstone,  held  a  school  exhibi-  work  for  hig  eraplover  after  san.rise  wag 

tion  m  this  old  Church,  which  were    the  sure  t0   mako    aQ   apoTogJ    for    hjs   j^ 

last   exercises    within    its    walls.      The  amvaL     ^rom  Sun  to  sun  "  was  the  time 

building    was    plain,    and    had    probably  for  labor,  except  for  mechanics    in    Fall 

never    been   painted    inside    or    out.     It  and   ftr^    when    they    worked  (if  in. 

was  taken  down  about  1810,  and  removed  ^^  fromsUll.risetill  9  o'clock  at  ni-ht. 

to  the  farm  of  Feter  Van  Cleef,  where  it  Thc  1;lU,  r  was  fche  stjinding  rule  For 
was  converted  into  a  barn.  After  stand 
ing  there  for  half  a  century  it  was  agaii 
taken  down,  and  some  of  its  old  timber 
.may  still  Ire  seen  in  another  building 
standing  a  few  yards  north  of  its  forme 
site. 


In  an  account  book  ot  record  contain- 
ing, the  damages  done  by  the  British 
army  and  their  adherants  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  as  brought  in  to,  and  ac- 
cepted and  registered  by  Nathaniel  Ay  res, 
Abram  Statts  and  Abram  Van  "Doren, 
the  following  claims,  among  others,  ap 
pear  under  oath  : 

■•  Dutch  Presbyterian   Church   at    Millstone, 

four  hundred  panels  of  fence  of  the  parsonage 

and  barn  on  the  Lot  destroyed,  £250,  in  b,  Gd." 

••  Presbyterian  English  Church,  £80." 

•;  Krnestus  Van  Harlingen,  1  negro  man,  £80. 

t  negro  wench,  £60,  one  field  of  wheat  and  rye, 


journeymen  aud  apprentices.      Dr.  Frank- 
lin's rule  : 

"  fie  that  by  tlie  plow  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive," 

was  generally  practised  by    the  emplo\  - 
ers,  arid  resulted  in    success   in  their  dif- 
ferent callings.     Mechanics  who   worked 
at  a  job;  live  or    ton    miles    away    would 
still  get   there  at  sun-rise    Monday  morn- 
in,r.     Fifty  ve;irs  ago  n  mason  in  Somor 
set  County   (Samuel   W.    Scott)    start  -d 
from  home  On  a   Monday    morning,    with 
his  work  hands,  who  carried   their  tools, 
and  walked  twenty  miles  to  his   place  of 
work,  reaching  thereby  sun-rise.     This  is 
but  one  instance.     Such  customs  resulted 
in  cheap    building.       A    barn    ti 
square,  now  owned  bj    Jacob    Wyckoff 
ot'  tfViiukliu  Township,    tuo'uga    repairer 
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and  remodeled  by  his  father*  was  built 
hj  con  tract  about  the  year  L720,  when 
the  titnber  was  soured  and  framed,  the 
weather  boards  split  oirt  of  oak  timber 
iu  the  woods,  arid  the  whole  erected 
(except  the  root;  which  was  a  straw 
,  thatch)  for  £6,  or  §15.  Strikes  for  higher 
wages  won;  never  heard  of  in  those  days. 
It  was  in  the  year  18:17  when  Thomas 
Kershow,  a,  colored  man  of  Somerset 
County,  made  the  first  strike.  '  While 
others  labored  for  thirty -one  cents  per 
day.  he  demanded  thirty-eight.  The  re- 
suit  was  that  while  the  other  laborers 
obtained  six  days'  work  in  the  week, 
amounting  to  $1,36,   Thomas    could    get 
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buiTwo  days'  employment,   or   .7b'   per 
week.     So  this  first   strike,    like   ra 
later  ones,  did  not  pay. 

The  suspension    of    Oca     llo.ui;     with 
tins  number  forces  me  to  bring  these  ar 
tides  to  a  sudden   termination.     II  it  be 
resumed    1.    may  continue  them ;  if  not, 

perhaps  the  loss  will  nor  be  much,  though 
1  have  endeavored  to  give  such  informa- 
tion, for  the  most,  part,  as  has  hitherto 
been  unwritten,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
at  least  some  addition  to  the  complete 
history  of  rhc.  early  settlers  along  the 
Raritan. 

Ralph   Voorhkks. 


MOKE  ABOUT  TOE  DUTCH  SETTLERS. 
[Fourth   Pap cm] 
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TAX  VAX  3ICKUEN  and  Lena 
pj  his  wife,  and  Cornelius  Van  Sick- 
ten  and  Maria  his  wile,  of  the  Raritans  in 
1715,  \\ri\;  sons  of  Reinier  Van  Sicklen 
of  G-ravesend  and  Flatlands,  who  was 
born  in  this  country  and  married,  March 
26th,   16S7,  Jannette  Van    Morn,    widow 


Jhfumhei  Van  Sicklen  and  Jminetje  his 
wile,  of  the  Raritans  in  1726.  was  a  son. 
of  Fernandas  Van  Sychlen  and  Eva, 
_  daughter  of  Anthony  Jansen  from  Salee, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  16572, 
and  resided  in  Flatlands,  where  he  died 
about  1712. 

The  Sufpkens  of  Mew  Jersey  are  de- 
scendants "1  Deride  Janse  Fan  Sutphen 
(or,  from  Sutphen,  or  Zulphen,  in  the 
Netherlands  from  which  place  he  emi- 
grated in  LGSlj)  who  settle]  al  first  in 
Piatb.usli,  aud  iu  1681  removed  to  Yel- 
low Hook,  now  Day  Ridge,  New  Utrecht, 
where  he  probably  died  in  1707.  His 
sous,  Jacob,   Jan,   Dirck    aud    Guisbert, 


or  Gilbert,  emigrated   to  Monmouth  To. 
X.  J.,  and  were   members  of    the    ! 
hold  IT  D.  Church,  G-uisbert  as  early  as 
1717.     Abraham,  another  son,  settled  at 
tirst  on  Staten  Island,  and  then   also  re- 
moved to    Xew  Jersey,  none  of  his  chil- 
dren remaining  in  Xew  Utrecht.      T 
was,  in  addition,  one  Isaac  Van  Sutp 
who  resided  in   Xew  Utreciit.  as  late  as 
1698. 

Garret  Van  Vliet  of  the  Raritans  in 
1703,  was  probably  the  oldest  sou  of 
Dirk  Janse  Vander  Vliet,  who  emigrated 
in  1061,  according  to  one  account  from 
Wall  in  G-uilderlatid,  and  settled  in  Flat- 
bush.  Daniel  Van  Vliet,  who  was  also 
on  the  Raritans  in  170.;.  was  prima  Icy  a 
grandson  of  Dirk  Janse,  his  name  not 
appearing  in  his  will  dated  Jan.  loth, 
D;79-src 

The    Voorhces,    Van    Voorhces,    Voorhies, 
or   Voris  family  of   this   coin  rm    are   de- 
scendants  of    's'<\  men    ( '■■  •  rtc    Van    I 
heesy  who,  with  his  wife   and   seven   club 
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dren,    emigrated    in    April,     1660,    from     ancestor  of  the  Voorhees   family  in  that 


Rninen  in  Drenthe,  Holland.    The  father  vicinity.* 

of    St&pken    Coerk    was    Coert    Alberts.  Garret    Van    Veghten,   who   settled    00 

from  '-voor  Hies."  or  in  front  of    Hies,  the  Laritans  at  an  early  period,  was  pro- 

or  Hees,  a  hamlet  about  fifteen   minutes  bably   a  son    ot  Glaea  Areata  Vecht,  or 

travel  south  of  Euinen,  containing   nine  Van  Veghte,  who  emigrated  from  Xoroh 

houses  and  fifty  inhabitants.      Have  seen  in  the  province   of  Drenthe,    in    Holland 

no   account    of   the    name   of    Stephen  in    1660,  with    his  wife    Lamraetie   and 

Coert's  first  wife.      About  1667  he  mar-  three  children,  and  settled    at    Gowauus 

ried  a  second   wife,  Willempie   Roelofse  in  Brooklyn.     This    Garret   married.  1st. 

Sebering,  by  whom  probablv  he  had   no  Sept.   25th,   L682,  Janetje   Orocheron,  of 

issue.      Nov.  29th.    1660,   he  bought  of  Staten   Island,   and.    2nd,    March.    16.):), 

Cornells  Dircksen    Hoogland   a   farm   in  Magdalena  Jans,  mid  settled   at   first   on 

Flatlands.  on  which  be  settled  and   died  Staten   Island.      He   had    a    son    Garret, 

about   Feb.,    1684.      Of  his   sons.    Coert  and    probably    also    son-:,    Michael    and 

Stei>:nse,  born  3:637,  settled  in  Flatlands,  Abraham,  who  may  have   boon  the  Rari- 

and  his   descendants  are    mainly    to    be  tan  settlors. 

found  on  Long  Island,       Lucas    Sievensc.  Simon    Van    Winkle,   or    Wickelen,    of 

born   1650.  settled  in   Haekensack,  .New  New  Brunswick  in    1717,  was   a   son    of 

Jersey,  where  his  name  appears  on   the  Evert    Janse   Van   Wickelen,   who   emi- 

baptismal    records   of   the   R.  D.  Church  grated  from  Holland  in  166!-,  and  settled 

as  early  as  1635;   afterwards   he  appears  in  New  Lotts  in   the   town    of  Flatbush. 

to  have  resided  at   Six-Mile-Ban.      His  Simon  married  Getadina  Gowenhoven. 
son.  Eldert  Lucasse.  settled  at   Jamaica,  Peter  Van  Zandt.   of  Six-Mile-Run    in 

L.  I.,  and  is  the  ancestor   of  the   numer-  1717.  is  probably  a  descendant  of  Johan- 

ous  Elclert  family    in   that   vicinity,  the v  nes    Van    Zandt.    of    A.rnheira    in    the 

•having    assumed    Eldert,    and    dropped  Netherlands,  'who    emigrated    to    New 

Voorhees  as  their  patrynimic.     His  son,  Amsterdam  in    1660,  and    married,    Oct- 

Jan  Lucasse.  settled  in  Flatlands,  and  is  20th,     1681,     Margretta,     daughter     of 

the  ancestor  of  the   Flatlands'  Voorhees.  Wy  riant  Vsn  Der  Fool. 
His  son.  Albert  Lucasse,  settled  in  New  Hendrkk     VawderMlt,    who    settled   in 

Brunswick.    Roelof  Lncasse.  at    hist    on  Monmouth  County  at  an  early  date,  was 

Staten     Island    and    afterwards     on    the  a  son  of    Aris    Janse    and    Hiltetie,    or 

Karitans.  and  Minne  and    Abraham    La-  Hildogonde   fterasen.'of  Flatbush.  and  a 

casse  on    the   Ramans,    from    whom   are  grandson  of  Jan  Aertsen  Vanderbilt  (or 

descended    most    of    the     New     Jersey  from  the  tiild.   or    Bilt    a    manor   in    the 

Voorbeeses.      Jan   Stevens.e,  born    1651',  province   of    Friesland    hi    tin1    Aether 

had  issue:    Stephen   Janse.  of  Jamaica,  lands,)  who  emigrated  prior  to  1653,  and 

L.  I..  Auke  Janse,  of  Flatlands,  Willem  _____ 

Janse.    Jan     Janse,    of    Staten     Island. 

T  t  i  '    'i        r>     i   i         *  For  further  particulars  in   relation   to  the 

Jacobus    Janse,    and     probablv     Koeloi  J    l  -■'•lu-'   *■  _ 

„&  T  ,      .        4ir\  eft  STew  Jersey  branch  of  this  family,  which  has 

Janse.  of  Staten  Island.     Albert  ta*.  probaWy  maltipUo4  ,10r,  than  any  othor  of  the 

born     1654,    settled     in     Hnrkonsnck    as  e;lr|7  ieUler:5  0f  Long  Island,  see  the  mi 

early  as   10S5,  as    per  baptismal    records  fag  articles  of  the    Elon.    Ralph    Voorhees   in 

of  the  Church  in  that  localitv,  and  is  the  Our  EIomb  for  July  and  Oetbb  >r. 
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settled  in  Flatbush  in  1667.  Auibs.  or 
Arts  Vanderbilt,  who  married,  April  30, 
1726,  Jannetie  Cowenhoven,  and  whose 

children  were  baptized  in  the  Marlboro' 
Church,  also  settled  in  Monmouth  County, 
Aris  was  a.  son  of  Jan  Aertson,  and  a 
grandson  of  Aris  Janse  and  Hiliene 
Rem  sen. 

Jacobus   Vanderveer,  who  was    baptized 

Oct.  24th,  1686,  married  Catharim 

and  died  1726,  was  a  son  of  Curuflis 
Janse  Yaiiderveer  and  Tryntji  Gillis 
De  Mandeville,  and  settled  in  Salem 
County,  N.  J.  at  an  earl)-  date.  Cornells 
Janse  Vaaderveer,  (or  from  the  /err//,) 
emigrated  from  Aiekmaerm  the  Nether- 
lands in  Feb.,  1659.  and  settled  m  Flat- 
hush.  It  is  probable  that  Ehminicus, 
another  son  of  Cornells  Janse.  also  set- 
tied  in  New  Jersey,  although  no  positive 
evidence  has  been  seen  of  it  His  son. 
Jacobus,  who  married  Femmetje  Stryker, 
resided  on  the  Raritans  in  1741,  and  his 
sons.  Tunis,  Cornelius  and  Hendrick  in 
Monmouth  County,  Tunis  having  a  child 
baptized  in  Freehold  in  1724. 

Jacobus  Vandervoort,  who  settle  on  the 
Raritans  at  an  early  period,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Michael  Paulison  Vander 
v  o o  rt.  w  ho  in  a  r  r  i  e  d ,  Now  18th,  1646, 
Maria,  daughter  of  Joiis  Jansen  Rapalie. 
and  emigrated  from  Yraendoren  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn. 

Martin  Vander  Hoeve,  of  tiie  Rari- 
tans as  early  as  1703,  was  probably  a 
son  of  Cornells  Vanderhove,  who  mar- 
ried   Matty e .    settled    first    in 

Albany,  and  afterwards  may  have  re- 
moved to  Long  Fiaiid,  and  died  in  1705. 
His  sons  were:  Cornells,  who  settled 
in  Bedford,  Brooklyn,  Johannes,  and 
probably  Martin.  liis  daughter,  Neltje, 
married  Johannes  Van  Duyn,  ol  New 
Utrecht  and  Christine  married  Roelof 
Duryea. 

Jan,  Hendrick  and  Gerret  \  an  Kerk, 
or  Virkerk,  of  Monmouth   County,  were 


children    of  Aerd,    or    Aert    Janse    Van 
Kerk.  born  in  165.7,  who  settled  in  L- 
Comity  in  the  South  (Delaware)   I: 
and  grandsons  of  Jan  Jansen  V 
who  emigrated  from  Beuren    in    Gu: 
land  with  his  wife  and    live    children    in 
the  ship  Rosetree  m  1663,  and  settled   in 
New  Utrecht. 

Dirck  Vokkers,  who  resided  on  the 
Raritans  as  early  as  1701,  was  probably 
the  Dirck  Volckerse  who  resided  in 
Bushwick,  where  his  name  appears  oil 
the  assessment  roll  of  1675. 

Johannes  Vonk,  of  Six-Mile-Ban  in 
1717,  was  probably  a  descendant  oi  (  lor 
nelis  Vonk  and  Magdalen,  whose  chil- 
dren, Ida,  Barbara  and  Hendrick  •. 
baptized  in  Flatbnsh,  Nov.  27th,  1681, 
Johannes  at  the  same  time  being  de- 
ceased. 

The   Vrooms  on  the    Barium    are    de- 
scendants of  Hendrick  Corssen  Vroom, 
born   1651,  married   Jesina    Pieters  Van 
Nest,    of    Brooklyn,   and  settled    on   I 
Raritans.     Hendrick   Corssen    was  a  son 
of  Cornells  Petersen  V"room,   who    emi- 
grated   from    the    Netherlands,    nn  rried 
Tryntji  Hendricks,  settled  in    Brooklyn, 
and  died  prior  to    1657.      Tryntji,    after 
the  death  of  Comelis  Petersen,  man 
2nd,  Aug.   17th,    1657,   Frederick   Lub 
hertse,  oi'  Brooklyn. 

Resolvert  Waldron%  of  Millstone  in 
1729,  was  probably  a  sun  oi'  Bar 
AValdron  and  Jannetie  Jans,  and  a 
grand-son  of  Resolvert  AValdron.  who 
was  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as 
165-t.  of  which  city  he  was  appoii 
Provoost  and  Deputy  Sheriff  -May  25th. 
1658.  He  probably  emigrated  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1652,  a  Daniel  Waldron, 
who  was  probably  his  son,  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  16s7  in  Bushwick, 
having  emigrated  at  that  date. 

Andrias,,  Juti,  Peter  and  Boat  Wort- 
matt,  who  nettled  on  the  Raritans  about 
17  17.     were    children    of    Jan    Dirckseu 
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Wortman  and  Anna  Maxia  Andreas,  and  to  his  sons,  John,  Peter,  Jacob  and  Simon 

grand-children    ol    Dirrk   Janse  Woert-  who  settled  on  these  premises    Pet*r  and 

man  and   Marretje  Tunis  Denyse,   who  Simm  as  early  as   r704,  and  Jacob  i 

settled  in   Brooklyn,    and  probably   em.  170n    or    1707.       In    addition    to    these 

grated  in  1G51  from  the    Netherlands,  as  sons,  Corneliw,  another  son  of  Cornelius 

per  oath  of  allegiance  in   1.687   of  his  son  Pieterse,    wfeo    was    baptised    Dec.    I 

Paulis  Direkseu.  1094  in    New  York  and   married   Sarah 

Laurens      Williammi,      who     married  Duryea,  settled  in  Millstone. 
Sarah  Stoothoff,   March  29th,   1711.  and  Cornelius    Wyckoff,    a    son     of    ('!;.<. 

resided  at  an  early  date  on  the  Raritans,  Pieterse  and  grand  son  of  Pieter  Claesz, 

resided,  at  the   date  of   his   marriage   in  settled  in  Monmouth  County,  near  J 

Flatlands.  hold,  about  1715. 

Cornelius    Peterse    Wychoff,   a   son    of  Garret   67.,  a  son   of  Garret    Pieterse 

Pieter   Claesz  Wyckoff,  who   emigrated  and  grand-son  of  Pi eter  Claesz,  also  set- 

from    Holland   in.  1636   and    settled    in  tied  near  Freehold,  in  Monmouth  County, 

Fkniands,  bought  1,200  acres  in  1703  in  atari  early  period.      The  above  are   the 

Middlebush,   N.  J.,   which  he  conveyed  ancestors  of  the  New  Jersey  Wyckoffs. 

[Concluded.]  Tunis  G.   Bergen, 
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vni.  ery,  perhaps,  and  here  you  may  conclude 

.  "  O  PEAKING    about    hobbies/'  said  that  hl'3  increase  in  wealth,  will  be  direct 

'  O      iny  friend,  the  Critic,  the  other  lY    proportionate    with    the    number    of 

evening,    "it    is    all    very    well    for    a  whip-crackers  that  he  uses. 

person    to    have    a    hobby    even    if    the  

-   hobby  rides.       But   withal,   the   lav/    of 

Profit  and  Loss  holds  good  here  as  else-  IX' 
where.  A  man  in  business  maybe  quite  The  Critic,  tin'  Studeut,  the  Doctor 
able  to  keep  a  horse,  but  two  might  ruin  and  I  frequently  form  a  quartette  during 
him:  while- quite  a  wealthy  man  might  the  after-tea  rest-time  of  the  Summer 
stagger  under  the  load  of  a  stud  contain-  days.  I  say  quartette,  for  we  usually 
ing  but  a  dozen.  A  man  much  poorer  perform  on  our  pipes  on  these  occasions. 
than  either  of  those  mentioned  might  Frequently  we  are  joined  by  the  Pro- 
have  a  larger  stable  and  become  richer  lessor,  who  brings  up  the  deep  bass,  by 
by  the  addition  to  the  stock  of  his  horses:  means  of  his  ponderous  meerschaum,  and 
simply  because  his  horses  work  for  him.  his  long,  slow,  deeply-inhaled  whnTs, 
So,  if  you  see  a  man  driving  a  four- in-  while  the  smoke  escape.-  in  vol  ominous 
band    of    fancy  hobbies,  you    may    rest  clouds. 

assured  that  he    is    either    intellectually         The  many  quaint   melodies   performed 

very  rich,  or  aeon    to   be  an   intellectual  are  known   on!}   to  ourselves,  tor  the  <iis- 

bankrupt.      On  the  other   hand,  you  ma}'  tance   is   so   great    between  us  and  those 

see  another  with   a    tandem    ol'  eight   or  around  us  that  the   finer  notes   are  lost, 

ten  huge  draught  hobbies,  tugging  away  and  discord  only  remains :    still  our  con- 

at  some  huge  stone  of  imperfect  machin-  certs  are  for  our  own   entertainment,  and 
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under  our  own  fk'-treo,  and  we  care  not 
for  the  applause  of  the  world. 

After  all,  does  net  the  revelations 
broughtoHt  by  modern  scientific  research 
show  more  and  more  conclusively  the 
harmony  of  all  nature?  We  have  con- 
servation and  corellation  of  force;  we 
have  energy  and  hints  that  all  phenomena 
are  subject  to  or  conditioned  by  some 
great  la -,v  of  motion  ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  our  very  lives  are  naught  but 
a  vast  series  of  infinitcssimal  vibrations, 
each  succeeding  the  oilier  under  the 
guidance  of  some  fixed  law; 

The  student  and  I  went,  some  time  ago, 
to  hear  a  famous  clergyman.  The  organ 
was  in  the  back  part  of  the  Church,  yet 
ever  and  anon  there  would  come  from  its 
many  throats— as  the  services  demanded 
■ — volumes  of  harmony.  Now  it  was 
fearfully  grand,  and  now  joyous,  almost 
playfully  so:  still  naught  but  harmony. 
J  can  imagine  a  mathematician  could  have 
calculated  the  precise  number  of  waves 
of  each  note,  and  could  have  shown  by 
rules  infallible  why  this  was  harmony, 
and  which  notes  must  succeed  the  others 
to  produce  harmony,  and  why:  Surely 
this  must  he  managed  by  law  the  most 
exacting.  Still,  the  organist  played  as 
to  him  seemed  best,  using  the  same  keys 
for  a  lament  or  a  pa*an. 

How  much  more  wonderful  that  instru 
mentis   which  we  call    Nature!     What 
an  infinity  of  excellence  in   the  Master- 
hand  that  touches  the  kevs  ! 


x. 
During   one   of    the   meetings   of  our 
quartette    the    Student    sinned,    sinned 
wilfully,  and  was  fined    by  -a   unanimous 
vote  to    read    us   a.   piece  of    manuscript 
selected  at  random  from    his  portfolio  by 
the    Critic.       Perhaps    su.ee    the   poor 
fellow  has  blushed  to   his    utmost    it   will 
do  to  make  it  more  public. 
SSS 


To on  news  of  hU  man 

llappy  may  thy  marriage  be  I 
May  the  maiden's  lovo  to  thee 

Be  in  her  bean; 
And  thine  round  tier's  entwined, 
Soli-supporting,  thus  combined, 

Till  death  doth  parti 

Happy  may  thy  marriage  bo! 
May  bright-eyed  prosperity 

E'er  share  thy  home  I 
Truth,  of  Love  the  evidence, 
And  Hope,  sweet  trust  in  Providei    ■  . 

To  thee  now  come  ! 

Happy  may  thy  marriage  be, 
Even  if  black  adversity 

Should  on  thee  fall. 
Then  thy  wife  a  wife  indeed, 
Like  true  friend,  a  friend  in  need, 

May  prove  thine  all ! 

We  sat  in  quietness  for  a  while,  when 
the   Professor,   who  had  joined   us.  said  : 
"How   much  modern  science  plays  hob 
with  the  poetic  fancies   of   the  ancients. 
In  regard  to  the  heart,  ior  instance,  once 
the  seat  of  so  many  of  the  higher   e 
tions  of  men,  it  is  now,  they  tell  us,  nan 
but  a  pumping  machine,  of  most  wonder- 
ful construction  to   be   sure,   yet    only   a 
force-pump  !     Indeed,  it  is  quite  amusing 
to  interpret  some  of  the  poetic    fan< 
by  strictly    material    science.       For   in- 
stance. Yvadsw'Tth  saying: 

■The  soft  blue  sky  did  uever  melt 
Into  his  heart.' 

might  suggest  to  unpoetic  science  that 
the  poet  imagined  the  heart  in  composi- 
tion like  a  snail,  while  the  heavens  were 
salt.     Or  Sheridan  : 

'Had  I  a  heart  ^or  falsehood  framed, 
I  never  could  injure  you.' 

Certainly  not,  my  dear  fellow.  Should 
your  heart  play  tricks  oa  your  medical 
mam  and  not  beat  as  does  your  e 
tiio  risk  is  all  on  your  own  head.  Even 
our  modern  Tennyson  is  oblivious  to  the 
law  of  diffusion  of  liquids  when  he  oin^s  : 
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'  Tears,  idle  tears,  r  know  not  what  they  mean; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart;'' 

and  when  he  says  : 

'Never  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break,' 

it  at  least  shows  he  has  not  consulted  the 
mortality  lists." 

"Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  the  Critic,  "such 
ieonoclasm  is  not  to  be  allowed.  Do 
you  think  it  right  to  deprive  us,  by  your 
rational  science,  of  so  much  of  the 
beautiful,  and  so  much  of  what  seems 
true  to  the  feelings  of  every  man? 
Think  you  there  is  really  no  relation- 
ship between  the  various  emotions  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  your  so-called  pump?" 

"Stay,"  replied  the  Professor,  ,;  I  as- 
serted nothing,  but  merely  gave  an 
example  of  the  tendencies  o^  materialis- 
tic science.  Besides,  you  will  not  allure 
me  into  argument,  for  I  venture  that. 
your  opinions,  whatever  they  are.  came 
not  by  proof,  and   it  has  been   well   said 


that  argnmonl   avails  little  when  convic- 
tions were  not  obtained  by  lo{ 

"  Even  if  9  q  deprive  the  bearl  of  all 
its  poetic  power,  we  granl  unto  it  a 
function  more  wonderful,  more  beautiful 
than  before,"  remarked  the  I  doctor. 

But  the  soothing  inQuence  of  a  Sam 
mor's   twilight   came   over   us,   and 
held  conference  with   his  own  thoughts. 


0  that  the  aight  of  Sin  were  over! 
0  that  temptation  would  Dot  hover 
Around  my  path,  my  strength  to  try: 
Would  that  the  day-break  now  were  nij 

Be  still  my  heart  and  cease  repining.; 
Ceasethy  sad  mourning,  cease  thj  ~:. 
Thy  Master  leadeth  in  devious  way, 
But  leadeth  thee  to  eternal  day. 

0  That  the  world  had  ceased  its  power, 
That  I  might  not  stray  in  every  hour  ! 
0  that  the  flesh  would  be  o'ercome, 
And  the  Devil's  reign  on  earth  be  done! 

What!  iuv  weak  heart  art  still  complaining 
Thy  Father's  hand  is  all  sustaining ; 
More  grace  he  giveth  as  is  thy  need, 
And  to  thy  rest  in  the  end  will  lead, 

Zkb. 


.MY     PICTURE. 

""|"7^AR  DOWN  in  my  heart  is  a  nurtured  ideal, 
I  1       A  picture  of  Love  by  the  brash  of  a  God  ! 
A  maiden  it  images,  living  and  real — 
I  see  her — she  weeps  as  I've  wept,  tears  of  blood. 

She  is  true  as  the  Truth  and  as  fair  as  the  Fair     .     .     . 
Your  face  is  that  picture:   I  kiss  it  and  go 
To  your  heart  and    knock   softly  :     T   enter.      0   rare 
That  heart  and  its  love,  and  as  pure  as  the  snow  ! 


Aye,  purer  than  snow;   as  white  as  the  whiteness     • 
Of  angelic  garments;   and  full  and  as  strong 
As  an  ocean  at  Sood-tide;  and  lill'd  with  the  brightness 
Of  beautiful  Summer.       .       .       I  give  vou  this  song. 


*     •     * 
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"\J~OW   I  c.jro  not  for  r.he  nm<ie 
_x_\       Of  the  Robin  and  the  V'ren. 
Mor  of  the  merry  Bobolink 

Upward  springing  from  the  glen: 
For  my  ear  hath  heard  the  song, 

Sweeter  than  the  gong  of  birds, 
That  my  Annabel  was  singing, 

As  she  homeward  drove  the  herds. 

When  we  quarrelled,  then  ray  heart 

Grew  parched  as  any  desert  landr- 
Not  a  drop  of  water  twinkling 

O'er  its  dry  and  arid  sand. 
Now  I  smile — I  hear  the  song, 

Hear  the  air  and  catch  the  words, 
That  I  taught  my  Annabel, 

As  we  homeward  drove  the  herds. 


Hope  within  my  heart  i    bubbling 

Like  a  fountain  in  the  I  "id, 
Bringing  grass  ai  d  tint  d  ftowreta, 

Making  it  a  fertile  Lie! : 
For  my  ear  bath  beard  the  gong, 

Mc.inl  the  aii  and  caught  the  t 
That  my  A  unabel  was  aingii 

As  she  homeward  drove  the  1. 

And  I  knew  myself  forgiven, 

Know  her  anger  all  was  dead\ 
Drowning  with  the  melody 

All  the  cruel  words  I  said. 
And  f  laugh  to  hear  the  song, 

To  hear  the  air  and  catch  the  words, 
That  1  taught  m\  Annabel, 

As  we  homeward  drove  the  hei 

\V 
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TYHIS  RURAL  maid  hath  power  to  stir 
My  heart  to  joy  or  wild  despair, 
While  stately  village  belies  go  by. 
Nor  leave  a  font  emotion  there. 
If  I  were  of  ih'  favorite  race 

Whose  lip-  the  Muses  bless  with  soug. 
The  world  should  hear  me  sing  in  ['raise 
Of  pretty  Alice  Harrison. 

For  when  1  hear  her  gentle  voice, 

Or  catch  a  glance  of  her  bright  eye, 
My  soul  doth  feel  the  ecstacy, 

Which  bu,  the  lark  unto  the  sky. 
If  1  were  King  of  some  rich  realm. 

Xo  other  m:i id" should  share  the  throne; 
And  ail  the  bail  should  bend  the  knee 

To  pretty  Alice  Harrison. 


1  love  her — why,  1  scarce  can  tell! 

For  other  maids  have  cheeks  as  heir. 
And  other  maids  have  deep,  blue  ey^^, 

And  waving  locks  of  auburn  hair. 
And  yet,  were  1  the  pope  vi  Rome, 

Fd  willing  yield  my  power  and  crown. 
To  spend  one  short  and  happy  hour 

With  pretty  Alice  Harrison. 

So  fair  she  seems,  so  sweet  a  maid. 

And  pure  as  is  the  sky  above; 
Fd  give  my  all  if  she'd  but  lift 

Me  to  her  heart  of  burning  love. 
Ali!  then  indeed  the  world  should  hoar 

The  song  Id  sing  with  trumpet  tone, 
And  know  the  love  ray  heart  doth  bear 

To  pretty  Alice  Harrison. 

\Y 
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OUR  VALEDICTORY 


as  little  funeral  parade  as   possible.      Bui  the; 


1T1I    THIS   number  0f   the    Magazine       »re  successful,  as  well  as  non-successful  results 


V\  its  publication  will  be  suspended,— 
whether  temporarily,  or  p<  rrnaneritly,  cannot 
now  be  stated.  .None  will  regret  this  step 
more  than  the  Publishers  and  Editor.  Were  the 
enterprise  considered  by  them  a  decided  failure, 


whieh  have  been    attained    by   its   publicatio 
These  wo  propose  to  sum  up  in  a  Few  br 
notes,  which  shall  be  the  Editor's  "  Farewell 
to  th  i  re  iders  of  Oi'R  Hoaie. 
In    noting   something  respecting 


they  would  now  wish  decently  to  inter  it,  with       and  progress  of  tins  Magazine,  it  should  firsl  be 
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stated  that  it  has   been,  in  several  respects   a 
novettyin  local  literature.      Other   periodicals, 

like  newspapers,  have  been  originated  for  one 
of  two  purposes,— either  as  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  publishers,  or  as  organs  of  some  particu- 
lar societies,  institutions,  or  set  of  principles. 
But  Our  Home  came  into  existence  under 
different  Circumstances;  It  was  horn  in  almost 
a  day,  from  a  hastily  formed  conviction  that 
such  a  periodical  would  be  sufficiently  sus- 
tained to  pay  its  expenses  the  first,  and  pos- 
sibly, leave  a  margin  to  be  applied  to  its 
improvement  the  second  year,  should  it  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  continue  it  after  a  full 
twelve  months'  trial.     While  New  Jersey  had 


a  large  number  of  ne 


wspapers,   poor,   medium 


and  good,  there  was  no  monthly  publication  in 
the   State   circulating    as    a    home    magazine. 

Beecuer's,  of  'Trenton,  was  known  to  be  about 
;to  give  up  the  ghost,  in  part  from  the  financial 
inability  of  its  publisher  to  continue  it,  but  also 
because  its  increasing  worthlessness  was  kill- 
ing it  more  rapidly  than  it's  claim  to  the  patron- 
age of  young  men.  at  the  period  of  its 
origination,  built  it  up.  There  was  a  Seip's 
Monthly  at  Washington,  Warren  County,  but  it 
was  simply  an  advertising  medium,  joined  with 
the  "patent  insides  and  outsides"  of  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  literature.  Otherwise, 
no  Magazines  (except  those  of  the  Colleges  and 
of  certain  special  Societies)  were  printed  in  New 
Jersey.  The  fate  of  the  Northern  Monthly  and 
of  "Beeches  was  a  warning  against  an  imme- 
diate attempt  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  amply 
proved  that,  at  the  best,  there  would  fee  no 
money  in  an  independent  literary  monthly  of 
the  usual  Magazine  proportions.  It  was.  there- 
fore, determined  to  try  a  forty-eight  page 
publication,  winch  should  be  of  handsome 
typography,  and  to  essay  at  first  to  carry  it 
along  ns  a  periodical  having  local  reference  to 
Somerset  .and  Hunterdon  Counties.  We  knew 
that  from  small  beginnings  sometimes  came 
great  endings.  Such  a  magazine  could  feel  the 
public  pulse,  and  determine  how  it  beat  toward 
an  enterprise  of  this  character.  Tin's  has  been 
adjudged  by  some  of  our  friends  a 'mistake,  but 
wo  think  differently.  We  believe,  instead,  that 
this  very  course  in  giving  it  a- local  foot-hold, 
would  have  marked  results  were  the  Magazine 
now  enlarged  in  its.  dimensions,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  widen  the  sphere  of  its  circulation,  by 
the  adaptation  of  its  contents  to  a  mure  general 
reading  public 

But  we   are  wandering  from  what  we    first 
wished    to    say,    viz: — that    Ot;it    Home   was 


Btarted  to  meet  a  supposed  public  want,  and  en- 
tirely from  a  love  of  the  eawse.      The   pi 
Rditor  hod  no  other  idea,  nor  had  hi 
who,  though  prevented  from  giving  tl  e   ' 

zinc  any  part  of  his    personal    .v  fell    :i 

warm  interest  in  its  final  success.  The  writer 
agreed  to  take  the  time  nee  •  try  for 
conducting  the  Magazine  from  that  which  of 
right  belonged  to  his  chosen  profession,  with- 
out hope  of  pecuniary  recompense,  or 
reward,  indeed,  except  thai  to  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  attempting  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  many  Lovers  >f  good  literature  in 
Central  New  Jersey  a  periodical,  freed  of  the- 
trashy  fiction  of  Beecher  or  Wood,  and  on  •  con- 
veying local  as  well  as  geuend,  and  always 
moral,  elevating  of  instructive  information 
thought.  To  have  a  Magazine  printed  at  our 
own  doors,  whose  contents  should  bo  v.. 
at  our  own  firesides,  and  should  contain  alike 
reminiscences  of  our  ancestor.-,  incidents 
about  ourselves,  aad  home-thought  appeal- 
ing to  our  minds  and  hearts,  seemed  to  mm 
objects  worthy  of  whatever  time  and  ability  he 
could  devote  to  them.  So  we  started  our,  h  - 
for  good  results' the  first-year,  and  for  better 
the  second. 

In  the  narrow  circle  we  prescribed  for  it.  the 
Magazine  has  dow  circulated  the  firs!  year,  and 
we  sum  up  the  following  facta  as  seeming  to 
have  been  established  by  the  experiment: 

First,  That  it  found  the  public  want  for  a 
home  Magazine  to  exist,  as  was  surmised. 

Second.  That  our  people  h  ive  been  made  to 
feel  a  greater  interest  than  I  eforo  in  '•■  uti  :■  Js- 
tory,  which  is  something  ace   i 

Third,  That  so  far  from  interfering  with,  or 
injuring,  or  being  injured  by  the  weeklv  u 
papers,  it  is  their  proper  co-laborer  in  educating 
the  people.  In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  to 
have  at  least  one  mission  entirely  its  own: — 
the  preservation  of  most  important  historical 
data,  winch  would  ..>th<-rwise  be  lost. 

Fourth.  That  it  has  awakened  a  literary 
taste  of  the  correct,  beneficial  sort  among  c  - 
tain  persons  and  families,  who  before  supposed 
that  what,  was  printed  in  the  home  newspapers, 
and  necessarily  written  without  deliberation  or 
care,  was  good  enough  for  home  reading,  and 
far  the  literary  education  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Fifth,  That  it  being  a  dtsiUtrati  •■.  and  well 
received  by  its  readers,  (a  fact  which,  from 
information  we  possess,  we  fuel  -  ■  ■   ■•'.) 

a   continuation   Df    its    publication    under   the 
original  plan,  which  contemplated  an  extension 
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of  its  size  and   sphere,    would   quite   certainly 
meet  with  fair  success. 

Sixth,  The  chief  difficulties  in  carrying  for- 
ward  such  a  publication  are  to  be  overcome  the 
"'•St  year.  Having  survived  them,  a  second 
year  would  be  more  propitious  in  every  res 

In  justice  to  oursejf,  we  ought  yet    e    udd 

a  remark  or  two  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 

Wft^2ine.     Apologiesare  seldom  in  place,  and 

still  less  seldom  well  received,  but  we  dare  not 

assume  that  in  this  ease  none  are  needed.     The 

rirsr  is,  that,  because  of  our  other  professional 

engagements,  ii  has  beeu  impossible  to  devote 

to     i.t:  Home  the  time  needed  to  make  it  the 

readable  periodical  it  should  have  been.     If  its 

Editorial  Department  has  at  times   been    weak, 

it  should   be  remembered    that   everything   we 

have  written  for  it  w  .,  d.  me  hurriedly.     [n  the 

selection  0f  rhe  general  articles,  while  we  have 

carefully  eschewed  stories  without  a  motal,  ana 

.  from  pressure  of   more    solid  and 


(as  appeared  to    us),    n 


Eejeofced  scories   with   a    moral 


important    matter, 


w 

rule 


have   a; 

known 


been    often    governed    ! 

"taking  the  best  you  have."    A  now  periodical 
°f thk  U:itu^  Sjids  a  dearth  of  good  articles  the 
first  year,  necessarily.     This  would   not   occur 
afterward,  if  wo  may  believe   from   the   -  signs 
01  tiie  tiroes."     When  a  ifagazine  is  once  estab- 
lisheiJ  awd  *»as  the    public  approbation,   there 
need  be  no  trouble  about  securing  good  writers 
to  wntegood  things.     Our  second  remark  is  re- 
specting the    ,;  heavy  matter"  we  arc  said,  (by 
S0IIrc--)  to  have  published,    to  the  detriment  of 
.     the^ublkscrion.     Insofar  as  the   fket   of   de- 
parting   from    the   usual    tvilo    regulating   the 
s  'lection  of  matter  tor   a  literary  periodical   is 
eoaeerned,    we    plead    guilty.      We    believed, 
however,  that  nothing  would  so  much  give  the 
Magazine    character,     permanency,    and    real 
interest  to  our  people,  for  to-day  not  only  but  " 
for  the  future,   as   :.    plentiful    supply  of    local 
history  and  solid  thought,     While  the  interest 
in    town    and  church  history  was  fresh,    and, 
while    Our    Home    represented     in    particular  ' 
Swfitr&t  ami  Ehmtenlon  Counties,  we  wished  to 
gather  all  which  could  be   -mthered   about  our 
old    Dutch,    English,    or   other    ancestors,    tor 
permanent  use.     Surely  our  local  history  is  a 
treasure  for  sire  to  bequeath  to  eon,  not  in  tra- 
dition  but    in    truthful    print.       The    time    has 
hardly  come  for  a  full  history  of  the  settlement 
of  tiio    itantau  &rad   Mflseonetcong  Valleys,  or 
tee    various    towns    scattered   over   Somerset 
and  fcfnhterdok     lb;:  the  rbcts  tor  it  should  be 
,'iih.uv  i  uj,v.      K v j ry  year   old    mja     die    and 


oU  '!l""<-  ota  perish, and  with  them  ■ 

forever  interesting  and   important    d     , 

the  small  part  this  Magazine  has  takes    io 

looting  these  mal  iriala   ol 

believe    the    next    generation   will  . 

regret 

As  to  di,'  re»«oua   which   isopsJ  the  ] 
publishers  to  relinquish   thoir  enter] 
may  be  given  in  a  very   few   words.      We    h 
already  announced  to  our  refers  tl    i 
of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Cornell,  who  originally  I 
to  cooperate  with  us,  is  sq  fully  oecnpie  [, 
thai  ho.  h  -,dih  needs 
any  material  assistance  by  him   to   tl 
zine  in  the  future.      Rev.  Mr.  I.    . 
•so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  r 
—as  has.  unfortunately,  been  'be  case 
fore.     We  have  carried  the  I  urden,  amid 
work   of  another,   and   arduous  prof 
without  a  murmur.      Hut  there  are  I 
to  health  and  abilities  and,  therefore,     ■ 
Jfoone  man  can  serve  two  ma 
equally  well.     The  time  the  past  y, 
recreation  as  an  Editor   ha 
by  increased  professional   labor,  and  the  i 
sityof  liaving  teisurt  hours  for    the    i 
of  impaired  health,  no  provi>iou  can    I      i 
by  us  for  continuing  OtJft  Homo  (enl 
we  would  wish  to  have  it,   wit]     . 
chosen  avocation,  or  sacrificing   our  stri  I 
And  so  we  deem  it  best  to  sacrifice  the  M    ; 
zin  f,    which    will   be  doa    | 
some  other  party  chooses,  from  business 
prize,  or  pro  bono  publico,  to  eery   it   forw;     . 

We  take  this  occasioa    to  thank  out  i 
contributors,    without   whose   aid    Oe       I 
could  not  have  existed,  or         I     For  itself  t 
place  it  has.     On  behalf  of  our  leaders,  as 
as  tor  ourself.  we  acknowledge  to  them  a 
iug    debt    of   gratitude.      Without    pay, 
sometimes    tins  ilicited,    they    have     i<rv[  . 
articles  of  merit,  some  requiring  much 
solely  to  aid   the  euterprize.     We  express   l 
hone  that  should  the  Alagazine"  be  c  utin 
they  will  remain  its  firm  suppon   rs  and  patr 

To  our  subscribers  we   also  return  o  ir  Aann 
thanks.     While  many,  who  had    -  !.  -.   I 
in    new  journalistic   efforts,  I       i   -        I    - 
failures   (in   Bound    Brook   an  I    elseu 
carry  them  on  after  subscriptions    were    ;  ■  i 
turned  their  backs  upon  Our  M ■■  fi    ■■  I 
ire  cynics  about  everythiug  uot  ' 
fa  :tur  •  and   flavor,   n  :".-    •   ' 
us.   other   hundreds   cam  >  1  to  our  >u> 

port,  in  a    "hard  time."      They    I 
their  faith  that  the  characters  of  I      . 
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were  such  as  to  ensure  a  fulfilment  by  them  of 
their  contract  to  furnish  at  least  one  volume  of 
the  Magazine  for  each  two  dollars  received— 
for  which  mark  of  confidence  we  specially  thank 
them. 

And  now.  to  one  and  all,  who  may  read  these 
fees^Wfigivea/iiwel/,  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  all  so  live  here  as  to  meet  in  the  Here- 
after in  the  Better  World,  there  to  clasp 
hands  and  feel  the  higher  kinship  of  purified 
hearts,  with  our  errors  all  blotted  out.  and  our 
natures  made  to  shine  as  stars  forever  and  ever. 

— We  return  thanks  to  the  following  news- 
papers for.  the  interest  they  have  expressed  in, 
and  the  kindly  notices  they  Lave  given  to  Our 
Home:  Somerset  Unionist,  Somerset  Gazette, 
Somerset  Messenger,  Hunterdon  Republican,  Lann- 
bertviUe  Record,  LambetMlU  Beaton,  French- 
toion  Press,  Frenchtown  Independent,  Clinton 
Democrdt,  Family  Casket,  N&io  Brunswick  Fre- 
dvnian  and  Central,  (N.  J.)  Tunes.  The  Ibxn- 
U-rdo-fi  Demoer&t,  of  Flemiugton,  has  refused  to 
notice,  or  exchange  with  us.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  New  Bmnsivick  Tints.  Such 
discourtesy  on  the  part  of  two  of  our  neigh- 
boring journals  deserves  even  more  than  this 
special  notice,  because  the  publishers  of  each 
understood  the  necessity  we  were  under  of 
having  their  papers  to  use  in  constructing  our 
u  Local  Items  "  and  "  Tables."  But  this  is  an 
age  of  liberty  to  do  as  seems  best,  and  perhaps 
we  should;  make  no  complaint. 

— It  is  unfortunate  that  this  volume  closes 
without  concluding  the  papers  of  Judge  V'oor- 
hees,  or  the  '' . Recollections  of  an  Aged  Minis- 
ter^ by  Rev.  Dr.  Biauvelt.  or  "  Cuba  In 
Winter, ''by Air.  Melliek.  The  former  gentle- 
man being  nearly  an  octagenarian,  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  he  will  long  be  able  to  readily 
call  to  his  memory,  and  to  write  with  the 
facility  he  has  written,  the  many  untold  getie- 
ologieal,  historical  and  anecdotal  facts  stored 
up  in  his  mind  about  our  Dutch  forefathers* 
We  sought  him  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
emerprize  and  solicited  what  he  has  written  ; 
and  we  know  our  readers  are  thankful  (the 
descendants  of  Dutch  ancestors  in  particular) 
for  eliciting  from  hirn  what  he  has  already 
given.  Dr.  Biauvelt  has  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  papers,  which  interested  so  many. 
This  we  much,  regret.  That  he  may  at  a  time 
nor  distaui  conclude  them  somewhere  and  in 
some  shape,  is  a  hope  we  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing.     Mr.    Mellick's    delightful    views  of 


Cuban  life  and  society  have  aln  ly  imparted 
to  many  of  our  readers  a  di  ad  a  Win- 

ter ou  the  Great  Antilles  in 
claim  a  share.      lb'  would  lo'.  ■    o  n  luHod    in 
another  article.     The   voueraWe   Dr.    Bla 
Hunterdon,   has  been    prevented    ly    a    family 
affliction  from    waking   thi   pr  >gn  -.-.    ivith 
"Recollections"  that  was  hoped  for,  and   we 
are  obliged  to  close  this  volume  without  further 
instalments  from  his  pen. 

— Some  singular  mistakes  of  typograph 
variably   occur    in   priming    a 'v uewspaper,   or 
periodical.     A  very  funny  one   appe        I 
June  number  of  this  Magazine.     On  page  27S 
will  be  found  this  poem  : 

SORROW. 

I  cannot  tell  thee  as  i  ought, 
Be  quiet:  let  thy  tears  aot  fall. 

0  father  dtar!  the  word  1  ■ 

Is  fraught  with  sorrow  for  us  all. 

Yet  trials  must  come  e'en  on  thy  headd 

0  father  dear!  our  old  Uncle  s  d    id! 

By  some  strange  freak  of  the  typi  ?.  or  an  >ther 
reason,  which  we  are  unable  to  give,  it  was 
printed  as  it  appears  above.  Ju  the  original 
the  last  line  was — as  its  author  deela 

"  O  father  dear!  oar  o!;l  donkey's  dead!" 

This  is  surely  both,  a  ludicrous  and  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  we  do  ma  wonder  th  it  Lb  i  autl  or 
of  the  verse  was  so  annoyed  as  to  with] 
from  us  any  more  contributions,  W  •  can  now 
only  say,  we  are  sorry  for  the  mistake,  and 
make  this  correction  as  soon  s  pon- 
tile discovery  of  thu  error.  »  Headers  of  Ous 
Home  will  please  make  the  alt  a.  tioo  in  the 
proper  place. 

— "The  melancholy  days  arc  <  orfie,  the  saddest  of  the 

year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  caked  woods,  aud  meadows 

brown  and  sere; " 

and  the-  birds  have    Sown    to   more   congenial 
climes;   but  we  can  blithely  bid    farewell    to  all 
the  sweet  accompaniments  of. fragrant  Summer 
aud  our  little  feathered  friends,   when   swe<  i. 
hnmau-voio'd     singers     take    their    |>1  ices    and 
attune  our  hearts  to  a  higher  range  o  '  thought 
and    feeling.      During    the   early    part   vi    the 
present  month  many   of    the    readers    of    Ol*B 
Homs  wvrv  furnished  with  an  agree 
tunity  of  attending   n    musical    entertainment, 
given    iu    Soraervillo,    by    that    tuleuted 
already     well-known     trio,     "The     V-  ■ 
Sisters."     T-he  copious   showers  which  deluged 
our  streets  at  nightfall,  and  during    the    6i 
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Evening  of  the  seventh  of  November,  deprived 
many  of  our  citizens,  however,  of  the  pleasure 
bestowed  upon  the  fortunate  few  who  ven- 
tured  to  brave  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather". 
The  young  ladies  we  have  named  above,  whose 
v<>c:t!  and  instrumental  efforts  have  been  so 
•generally  and  deservedly-  commended  by  the 
Press  fur  the  past  two  years,  or  since  they  have 
been  before  the  public,  and  whose  fresh,  sweet 
voices  have  been  heard  and '  admired  in  many 
of  the  large  cities,  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada,  have,  beside  their  later  .history,  a 
still  dbser  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and 
interest  m  their  welfare,  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  considered  narives  of  rlunterdon  County. 
Residing  in  Chicago  at  tie,  time  of  the  great 
conflagration,  they  shared   the   fate   of 


many 
sufferers  in  that  city.     Emerging  from  the  firey 
ordeal,  they  have  come' before  tl 
three  graceful,  charming  yonn<*  gii 
thei 
Nut 
thei 


public,  as 

ig  yomig  girls,  with  only 
ad    the   wonderful   gifts 


rave  hearts  a"*' 
•  lias  bestowed  upon  them  to  sustain 
n  their  self-reliant  course.  The  clear, 
ftute-hke  soprano  voice  of  the  elder  sister, 
'•Louise,-'  makes  her,  beyond  question,  the 
"bright,  particular  star''  of  the  little  circle, 
ami  her  rapid,  accurate  execution  of  difficult 
and  intricate  passages,  together  with  a  natural 
and  attractive  grace  of  manner  in  her  delight- 
ful rendering  of  simple  and  familiar  ballads, 
ana  tiie  sympathetic  intonation,  richness,  power 
and  flexibility  of  }ier  voice,  not  only  furnish 
many  necessary  qualities  tor  a  true  artist,  but 
proclaim  her  such  already.  The  voices  of  the 
younger  sisters,  ,;  Eva  "  and  '•  Frank."  being 
contralto  and  niezzo-soprano,  limit  greatly  their 
capabilities  iu  solo-singing,  but  their  depth  of 
tone,  and  the  united  range  of  the  three  voices  &re 
remarkable.  In  truth,  ail  are  singularly  sweet 
and  pure. 

We  regret  to  learh  that  these  American 
nightingales,  who  have  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Sig.  M'u/.io  for  some  months  past,  and  who  have 
endeared  themselves  to  so  many  hearts  and 
lovers  of  music  in  this  country,  are  to  leave 
us  soon  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  win  addi- 
tional triumphs  and  new  friends  in  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles.  We  can  only  wish  them  Um 
voyage,  with  grateful  hearts  for  the  legacy  of 
sweet  memories  they  leave  us. 

—We  DO  not  like  the  sentiment  of  the 
verses    printed    below,    and   which    we    cannot 


place  elsewhere.  There  maj  be  m  many  minds 
an  overweening  pride  of  Belf-importance,  whu  h 
is  the  bane  of  all  true  youthful   heroism,  but 

there  is  nearly  as  much  danger   m   ■ 
manly  ardor,   usefulness  and  respoi 
the  way  indicated  bj    the  Bentirnenl   of   ■ 
verses.     Every  man  is  bound  to  make  hit 
of  some  use  in    the    world,   so    that    it     «p 
needs  lam.'       That  the  world  will  ••move  with- 
out him"  is  very  true,  but  il    ought   not. 
created  no    human    being    for    a    ciphj  r.       Th< 

field  of  activity  is  large,  and  every  individual 
with  health  and  brain  is  bound   by  i:v(jvy  duty 

to  hi.  Maker,  his  feliowna-n    and    himself  to  d  I 
something,  and  all  he  can  to  improve  the  world 
by  a  correct  life  and  a   positive    influence   foi 
good.     To  make  others  happier,  and.  may! 
rescue  som  •  from  destru<  tion,  are  o-l 
attainment  of  which  the    world   needs;  a. 
cannot  '•  move  without  them." 


THE    WORLD 


WILL     MOVE 
YOU. 


WfTIIO! 


Think  nut.  however  high  your  sphere, 
Or  wide  the  circle  heeds  you. 
To  make  yourself  so  area:  or  good 
That  this  world  really  needs  you; 

Of  human  interest  to  t\\  in  ■ 

So  many  threads  about  you, 

That,  seeing  all  these  threads  you  hold, 

The  world  won't  move  without,  you. 

Long  ages  since  great  men  have  risen, 

And  worked  and  toiled  in  auguish. 

And  thought,  when  they  Should  leave  :':. 

The  world  behind  would  lang      '■  : 

leu  th'  world  moved  on  and  grout  men  ros<  : 

You're  one?     I  do  not  doubt  yon, 

But  don't  forget  as  you  go  on. 

The  world  has  moved  without  you. 

Let  not  the  thought  of  other.-'  grief 

At  your  departure  fret  you. 

For  friend  and  toe  and  all  the  world. 

Alike  will  soon  forget  you. 

Your  dearest,  friends,  who  seem  to  care 

So  very  much  about  you, 

Will  laugh  the  same  when  you  are  dead, 

And  th'  world  move  on  without  you 

Man's  life  is  like  a  pebble  thrown 

Into  a  rapid  river;  — 

A  little  plash,  a  ripple  faint. 

Dies  out — is  eone  foreverl 

Then  do  not  tta  t  about  the  world, 

'Twill  never  fret  about  you; 

The  world  moves  on  while  you  are  in  it. 

'Twill  move  as  well  without  vou. 
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LITERARY     NOTES 


"  1  \T"E  ARE  obliged,  from  want  of  room,   to 
\  ?        greatly  abridge  our  "  Literary  Notes" 

this  month,  which  we  regret  ranch.  But  the 
"General  Notes"  may  be  found  as  interesting 
reading. 

— Fkw  of  the  "common  people  "in  the  Church 
by  which  we  mean  the  mass  of  the  laity,  as 
distinguished  from  the  professional  classes  ami 
the  ministers,  have  in  their  lib-ary  a  harmony 
of  the  Gospel,  showing  a  connective  narrative, 
and,  side  by  side,  the  different  naratives,  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  This  everyone, 
who  is  a  student,  or  even  a  casual  reader  of 
the-  Bible;  should  have.  A  full  view  of  tile 
Saviour's  life  on  earth,  as  recorded  from  four 
several  stand-points,  cannot  be  obtained  so  well, 
if  at  all,  as  by  looking  through  the  Gospels 
harmonized.  One  of  the  best  books  in  this 
held  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Clark,  now  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Somer- 
ville.  (A  N&io  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
English.  By  Rev  George  W.  Clark,  author  of 
"Xotes  on  Matthew."  Xew  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  12  tho.  37'!  pp.)  The  work  is  admirable 
for  general  use,  but  is  also  specially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes. 
Xo  Sabbath  School  teacher,  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  Gospels  to  their  classes,  and  especially 
no  Bible-class  teacher,  whose  pupils  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  advanced  intelligence,  can  afford 
to  do  without  a  book  of  this  kind.  Suppose 
an  incident  in  the  lite  of  Christ  as  related  by 
Matthew  to  be  under  consideration.  Tito  in- 
quiring pupil  will  naturally  wish  to  know,  and 
(f/i-jlit  to  know,  then  and  there,-  what,  if  any- 
thing, Mark  ami  Luke  and  John  have  to  say 
about  it.  To  hunt  up  in  the  new  Testament 
these  collateral  narratives  is  much  trouble,  and 
then  tho  likenesses  or  unlikenesses  will  not  be 
so  apparent,  as  if  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  on 
one  page  the  complete  whole.  We  venture  to 
say  that  whoever  tries  to  teach  with  such  a 
work  in  hand  will  never  afterward  think  of  do- 
ing without  it.  Mr.  Clark's  "Notes  on  the 
Harmony,"  winch  follows  the  "Harmony'' 
proper,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  his  book, 
as  do  Ins  careful  "Synopsis"  and  the  fudi.-es. 
We  learn  that  this  work  may  be  also  obtained 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  at  the  regular 
price,  £1.50.  The  edition  has  reaehed  its  tilth 
thousand. 

— An  enth.'KLV  separate  work  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  one  which    very    properly    Supple- 


ments his  Harmony,  is  another  book  by  the 
same  author.  (Notes on  die  Gospel  of  SfattJiew; 
Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  Rev.  George 
W.  (dark.  Philadelphia:  Bible and-PubUcatiou 
House.  12  mo.  420  pp.)  We  hare  examined 
this  work  with  some  curiosity,  to  see  il  [ 
would  really  appear  in  it  an  excuse  for  its  exist- 
ence, considering  the  large  number  of  New 
Testament  Commentaries  published.  A  book 
of  this  kind  must  have  much  to  commend  it, 
if  it  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the 
many  good  like  works  which  have  preceded 
it.  As  a  result,  we  are  happy  to  express  an 
opinion  altogether  favorable  to  Mr.  Clark's 
Notes.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  Notes  on  Mat- 
thew Which,  for  general  use,  or  for  Sabbath 
School  teachers,  is  the  superior,  or  is  as  good, 
as     this     handy     volume.  There       is      no 

needless  statement  of  opposing  views,  nor 
useless  intermixture  of  Greek  words,  nor  tedious 
moralizing  on  every  important  sentence:  but 
a  succinct  presentation  of  what  the  author  con- 
siders the  correct  interpretation  of  a  pass 
just,  enough  critical  exegesis  to  meet  the  inquir- 
ing want  of  the  class  student,  and  "  Remarks  " 
at  the  close  much  more  to  tho  point  than  we 
usually  see  in  small  Commentaries,  or  even 
large  ones.  In  the  matter  of  baptism,  the  au- 
thor, of  course,  adopts  his  own  views  and  those 
of  his  Church,  in  preference  to  the  views  of 
the  general  Protestant  Church,  yet  makes  no 
special  point,  upon  it  as  regards  baptism  at  the 
present  day.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume 
do  not  detract  from  its  value,  but  the  contrary. 
We  ought  to  add  that  these  two  books  of 
Mr.  Clark  s  Which  we  have  thus  noticed  were 
sought  out  by  us  for  examination,  and  we  make 
these  notices, — as  all  book  notices  in  Gun  Some 
are  made—from  an  independaut  judgment  upon 
their  intrinsic  merits,  and  with  a  sole  view  to 
always  state  both  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
book  as  fairly  as  we  know  how.  If  we  can 
thus  aid  our  readers  in  the  purchase  o['  any 
literary  or  text  books,  we  shali  receive  pit  i 
from  the  service. 

—IT  is  a  good  sign  for  the  times  when  a  lay- 
man in  the  Church,  like  ..ludge  N.  W.  \roorheea 
of  Hunterdon  County,  who,  as  a  bus 
man,  is  the.-,  widely  and  favorublj  known,  con- 
sents to  address  tne  Tib!e  Society,  and  repeal 
the  Address  Afterward  on  a  Sabbath  e?< 
in  a  Church  by  request,  taking  for   Ins    thi  me- 
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'Christian  Happiness.'  That  it  should  be  pub- 
lished upnn  the  demand  of  the  friends  of  that 
Society  is  a  guarantee  of  its  fitness  for  the 
perusal  of  every  intelligent  reader.  Tins  pam- 
phlet (Thoughts  oh  Happiness:  An  Address 
delivered  at  Ringoes.  N.  J.,  August  18th,  18'??, 
before  the  Hunterdon  Co.  Bible  Society.  By 
X.  \V.  Voorhees.  President  of  the  Society.)  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  will  probable  be 
widely  circulated.  We  have  space  for  one  ex- 
tract, which  will  show  the  solid  character  of 
the  author's  argument: 

"Our  view  of  virtue,  of  moral  right, 
not  be  that  erroneous  doctrine  that  in 
is  right,  an  act  is  right,  not  because  il 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  hut  bet- 
in  our  imperfect  view,  it  is  calculated  to 
mote  our  own  happiness,  or  even  the  happi- 
ness of  Mankind.  There  has  been  much 
unsound  teaching,  much  false  teaching  on  this 
point,  much  that,  with  a  semblance  of  Truth 
and  mingled  with  Truth  has  vet  led  awav 
from  and  not  to  the  fountain  of  Truth  and 
Happiness.  Happiness  is  the  result  of 
right  action.  That  course  of  action  which 
Duty  prescribes  is  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  essential  to  .Man's  Happiness.  But 
it  does  not  follow  tha  Hanniness  is  the  aim, 
of    right   action. 
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is  in 
fiuse, 
pro- 
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a  higher  source,  a  higher 
standard.       Every  rijHit 


-    rh. 
the    measure,    and 
Moral  obligation  hi 
authority,    a   highe 
action  tends  to  Plan's 

ialiy  is  this  true  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  whole  of  Man's  being.  And  there  is  no 
dispute  that  man  should  pursue  his  own  true 
and  substantial  happiness.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  an  act,  every  act  is  to  be  done,  because 


Esoec- 


is 


it  has,  or  is  supposed  to  h 
promote  our  individual  h 
Right  ought  to  be"  done;  v 
to  be  avoided.  Virtue  s 
Vice  should  be  shunned. 
those  intuitive  certainties  and  not  perplex  our- 
selves with  questions  as  to  why  we  should   do 


ave,  a  tendency  to 
appiness  W 
•hat  is  Wrong  ought 
foeuld   be    practised, 

We  should    rest    on 


right.      We  will  derive  no  benefit  from  thar  kind 
of  inquiry.     When  Bight  is  one--  ae 
there  should  he  no  hesitation  a.-  to  r 
duty,  the  course  of  action.     The  true   doctrine 
on  this  point  is  that  Virtue  and    Vio 
tinct  and  opposite,  and  when  we  know  si 
to  be  Right  we  are  bound  aside  from  all  consid- 
eration of  9<  11- hi  ten  st,    to   pi-, 
can  be  no  other  solid  basis   of    Right    A 
The  theory  of  morals  that  makes  the  onlj 
erence  between  Virtue  and  Vice  to  consist  in 
their  tendency  to  promote  or  hinder  the  ; 
ness  of  the  individual,  makes  the  rule  of  B 
identical  with  Self-Love,  and  thus  makes  a  su- 
preme regard  to  one's  own"  interest,    in    other 
words  Selfishness,   the  universal    principle   of 
Right  Action.     We  all  know  that  a  supremely 
selfish  man  is  never  esteemed  a   virtuous    I  i  a 
by  the  impartial  judgment  of   mankind.     Jfor 
does  the   indulgence  of  Self!    .:■  ss,  aiming  at 
our  own  happiness  as  the  central  poinl  of  effort, 
effect,  its  end.     The  selfish  man  i  appy 

man.      'To  render   to   each    one    his    due,'    is 
aright  rule  of  morals,  which  the  sell 
tempte.l  every  hour  to  violate.       A    man    ma\ 
never  pursue  his  own  happiness  at  the  ex] 
of  the  happiness  of   others.      Benevolence    is 
the  true  rule.      "  Do  unto  others  as  you   Would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you"    is   the  rule  or 
Right  that  most  advances  our  own  and  the  . 
eral  good.     'Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor,   therefore    Love    is    the    fulfilling    of    the 
law.'" 

— We  have  received  too  late  for  notice  a  book 
of  song  from  Roberts  Bros.  Boston.  (£ 
from  tfie  Southern  Seas,  and  Other,  Poems.  By 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 
12  mo.  221  pv )  It  appears  to  be  all  that  it 
claims,  and  from  a  casual  look  at  it,  and  the  re- 
views we  have  read  of  it  by  competent  critics. 
we  have  no  doubt  it  deserves  recognition  ai 
other  exemplification  of  genuine  poetical  genius. 

— We  have  also  received  from    Rooerts   Bros. 
their  edition  of  Miller's  >'      • 
uniform  with  Sings  of  the  Sierras^  and  reviewed 
in  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Editor  of  Otr  Home:  The  following  consis- 
torial  letter  to  the  four  churches  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Theodoras  Jacobus 
Freliughuysen  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
the  readers  ot  Ouk  Home,  It  is  taken  from 
the  book  of  minutes  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Readington  (formerly  called  North  Branch.) 
It  appears  in  a  plain  hard,  written  in  Dutch  by 
the  Pa.--ior.  The  translation  is  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Strong,  late  of  Pelia,  Iowa,  now  teach- 
er of  the  school  at  South  Branch. 
TTT 


The  other  item  on  Witchcraft  is  from  the 
same  source. 

Josbpb  Thompson. 

'•In  the  year  1736,  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
consistory  meeting  was  held  at  Raritan.  with 
the  entire  consistory  of  the  four  churches  ;  and 
there  the  following  address  was  resolved  upoi  , 

to  be  announced  to  the  people,  as  did  take 
place  in  all  the  churches,  in  manner  a?  fol- 
lows : 
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u  Beloved  Hearers :  we  announce  to  you  that 
the  Consistory  of  the  four  churches  has  been 
in  session  at  Raritan,  and  has  now  resolved  to 
call  yet  a  second  Dutch  pastor   for  these   tour 

churches — therefore  do  we  request  the  beloved 
churches  also  willingly  to  consent  therein,  arid 
readily  to  subscribe  therefore.  For  G-od  wills, 
that  the  church-service  or  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  the  schools  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained. 

"We  pray  -Thy  Kingdom  come;'  that  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  may  case  out  laborers  into 
His  harvest,  since  the  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
laborers  few.  If  we  pray  aright,  we  should 
seek  the  advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  by 
very  deed,  and  should  gladly  contribute  gener- 
ously thereto;  the  more— inasmuch  as  all  tfiat 
we  have  is  the  Lord's.  So,  therefore,  no  one 
can  better  bestow  his  goods  than  to  the  up- 
building of  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  winch  is 
graciously  rewarded,  even  in  temporal  matters. 
He  who  hath  all  hearts  in  His  hands,  incline 
cur  hearts  not  unto  niggardliness,  but  unto 
benevolence,  especially  that  we  may  do  good 
unto  his  house;  the  more,  while  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  churches  increase  in  number 
and  that  it;  is  impossible  lor  one  minister  to  ad- 
minister unto  so  many  churches,  especially  not 
when  he  has  become  weak  and  old. 

"It  is  further  announced  to  the  beloved  church, 
that  in  every  church,  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers have  been  chosen  as  aids  or  helpers,  in 
accordance  with  1.  Cor.  XII :  28.  'And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles. 
secondarily  prophets,  thirdly,  teachers,  after 
that,  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps, 
governments." 

1.  In  the  church  at  New  Brunswick  the 
following  persons  have  been  appointed  as 
helpers:  Koeiof  Nevius,  Hendriek  Yisscher 
and. Abraham  Ouke. 

2.  In  the  church  at  Raritan:  Hendriek 
Brie s  and  Theunis  Post. 

3.  In  the  Church  at  North  Branch  :  Simon 
Van  Aersdaalen. 

4.  In  the  church  at  Six-Mile-Run:  Elbert 
Stoothof. 

"These  men  have  been  chosen  of  the  Consis- 
tory and  appointed  as  helpers,  as  catechetical 
instructors,  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  exercises 
and  eatechesatidns,  and  also  to  officiate  in  pub- 
lic in  the  church  in  place  of  the  D  'mine  in  case 
he  be  not  at  home  or  otherwise  through  sick- 
ness be  not  able  to  act. 

"Also  these  helpers  are  to  this  purpose;   to 


assist  every  member  and  hearer,  with  OOUBMI 
instruction,  guidance,  consolation  and  supplica- 
tion. 

"  May  the  Lord  of  the  House,  bless  this  to 
upbuilding  and  edification,  and  may  he  pour 
out  abundantly  upon  these  our  brethren  the 
gifts  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Finally,  it  i 
that  no  one  be  permitted  to  hold  exercisea  and 
catechisations  with  and  for  others,  without  con- 
sent of  the  Consistory:  (private  catechisations 
may  and  must  be  held  by  every  head  of  the 
family  with  In.-;  children  and  those  of  his  house- 
hold,) but  no  lay  member  shall  hold  such  an 
one  publicly,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
sistories, unless  he  be  appointed  by  the  Consis- 
tory thereto." 

"Done  in   our  church-meeting   at    Raritan, 
dated  as  above. 

"T.  J.  FRFLixoirrvsEX, 
Elbert  Stoothoe, 

Scriba." 


"January  15.  1784,  the  Rev.  Consistory  of 
North  Branch  convened  at  the  house  of  Jan 
Simouse,  and  was  opened  with  prayer. 

''Article  I.  Wnz  presented  to  the  Rev.  Con- 
sistory,  an    offence   given   to  the   church    by 

M ■ — who  in  his  own  house   has   permitted 

the  use  of  improper  means,  (forbidden  in  God's 
Word,)  by  a  person  bearing  the  name  of  sorcer- 
er, for  the  recovery  of  a  child  said  to  be  tor- 
mented  by    witchcraft.       The    said    M 

being  present,  did  not,  upon  presentation  o\  his 
accusation,  show  a  sufficient  kuowled  jje  of  his 
transgression,  whereupon  the  aiatl  i 
postponed  for  consideration  at  the  earliest  meet- 
ing of  Consistory.  January  30,  1784.  The 
Rev.  Consistory  met  at  the  house  of  Edward 
Bunn,    opened  with  prayer.     Article    I.     Was 

resumed  the  matter  concerning  M .  taken 

into  consideration  at  the  last  held  meeting  of 
Consistory,  and  the  said  M". being  pres- 
ent, has  manifested  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
his  transgression,  and  thereupon  has  made  con- 
fession out  of  which  the  Rev.  Consistory  has 
taken  its  satisfaction. 

'•Article   II.   J.    D .  concerning  whose 

child  the  above  mentionedoffence  was  presented, 
having  also  iguorantly  fallen  into  the  same 
error,  and  Vicing  addressed  concerning  it,  has 
also,  by  a  hearty  confession,  given  complete 
satisfaction.  His  wife  also  has  given  satisfac 
tion  in  this.  Tims  the  meeting  is  closed  with 
thanksgiving. 

"IZfeste.     Sim  kon  Van  Arts  pal  en, 
V.  D.  M.  ei  U.  S.,  Prases. " 
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THE     VAN     DOR EN     ANCESTORS 


!      • 


[In  the  August  number  of  this  Magazine 
appeared  the  genealogy  of  the  Van  ])0ren 
family,  which  was  known  to  be  imperfect  at  its 
Wmmericement.  The  writer  of  the  folio  , 
has  traced  up  the  first  ancestors  very  fully, 
and  because  of  the  Immense  number  of  their 
family  connections  here  and  over  the  whole 
country  we  give  place  to  his  letter.— Ed.] 

Editor  of  Our  Home:— The  ancestry  of  the 
"t  an  Doren  family  in  this  country  is  involved  in 
some  uncertainty.  There  was  a  Cornells  Lam- 
Berson  Van  Doom,  who  came  over  to  Albany 
in  1642.  There  was  a  Diedlof  Doom,  who, 
.according  to  the  Collegiate  Church  records,  on 
the  12th  vi'  January,  L6S1,  married  Klsie 
Janriaens;  and  the  same  year  had  a  sou,  Diedlof 
baptised,  and  oa  the  14th  of  September,  1037, 
had  a  son  Jansiuaeh  baptised.  Cornelius  Van 
Doom,  who  married  Anneke  Golder,  aud  re- 
moved at  an  early  day  to  Monmouth  County,  and 
settled  in  Middletown,  was  in  all  probability  a 
branch  of  this  family,  as  he  also  had  a  son  by 
the  name  of  Diedlo  baptised  in  1713.  This 
branch  of  the  Van  Doom  family  soon  dropped 
altogether  the  Yan  from  their  name,  and  have 
now  for  severe]  generations  been  known  as  the 
Dorn  family.  What  particular  relationship  this 
family  bore  to  the  one  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter 
I  cannot  state,  bur  tradition  and  circumstances 
point  to  a  common  ancestry 
Piefcer  Van  Doom,  who,  with*! 
Rauehen.  had  a  child  Jannetje 
peared    from    the    Collegiate  I 
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Van  Doom  died  when  Ins 
_,  as  there  is  no  mention  of 
among  those  who  took  the  oath  of 
in  168?,  or  in  the  preserved  tax  list 
times.  1  also  think  it  altogether 
.hat  Jacob  Van  Doom,  who  removed 
Western  end  of  Long  Island,  and 
led  in  Monmouth  County  about  the  year  1696 
was  a  sou  of  this  Pieter.  The  first  notice  1 
find  on  the  records  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Van 
Doren  is  hi-  reception  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  year  1695  About 
this  time  or  a  year  or  two  previous  he  married 
Marytje.  daughter  or  Arie  or  Adriaeu  Willemse 
Benuet,  aud  Angenietje  or  Agnes  Jans,  daugh- 
ti  r  of  J. .a  rhomasse  Van  Dyke,  oi  Gowanus 
This  Arie  Willeiiuw  k<  uhet.  Jacques  and  Bantyn, 
purchased  in  16J6  of  the  Indians  900  acres  of 
1  u  d  at  Uowanus.  VVe  iiid  Jy  >ub  Van  Doom 
serving,  on  a  jury  in  Monmouth  in  1699,  aud  also 
his  signature  as  witness  to  a  deed,  in  ITuo, 
which  show  an  unusual  excellence  as  a  pen- 


man forth 

third,  fifth  aa  I  o  on  the  I 

records  of  Brooklyn, 

It  m.u  be  of  soi 

. 
to  Somerset  County,   and    ■     - 
Sheriff  of  that  Co 
tized,  as  recorded  on 
LTuf),  and  the  day  foil  iwiug   tl  ••   in  Italia  i 
the  Ri  v.  J<><^\<}i  Morgan, 
the  Reformed  Church  o(   Freehold,   in  I 
enc  •  of  tl:-  Rev    Bern  ixdus   Fn    - 
Island,  and  the  oi 
the  appointment  ol   h 
two  Deacons,  Jacob  Van  Doom  was  one 
circumstances,  [  conclude  th<  VanDoon 
had  no  permani  at  h  >rui    i 
in  New  Jersey.      From  the  Bouth-weet  i 
of  that   fertile  and    beautiful   vale   ki     , . 
Pleasant  Valley,   in   Monmouth  Cou 
extends  to  the  west  a  smalleT  valley.      I".  I 
and  extending  pn  the  bids  oueitb 
as  far  as  the  present  vill 
the  lauds    whidh   cam-    into   the  pos 
Jacob  Van  Doorn,  containing  about    676 
most  of  it  hilly,  but  some  comparative  I 
and  very  'ertile  ;  and    embracii 
farms  of  Thomas  Ely,   Jonathan    II". 
Dr.  Cook.     The  X.  W".  corner  of  it  is  a 
woodland  owned  by  Sir.  Daniel  "•'  >n,  to 

whom  it  has  com 
tions  for  about  175  years.     Tie  - 
all    probability    purcliased   between    tl      ;• 
1695  and  1699,  (the    original  papers,  or  I      i  ■ 
cord  of  thorn  1  have     i 
eareful  search  at  Trenton,   A.mboy,  and  ai 
private  papers,)  as  in  the  :  wda 

corresponding  with   tl 
longed  to  an  Indian  by  the  o  ti  ie  of  V\  . 
In  the  latter  y:->r  v  r.  Van    Doi  d 
p am  tnent    ■    ■        t  in  the   © >un 
doubt  procured  the    Indian    title,  and 
proprietor  right  from  Wm.  Penn  and  BTm.  G  I 
sen,  to  whom  these  landsare    ssig 
map  of  1685.     Th  ■  original  Location  of 
ii)  residence  was  on  the  p. cut  or  the  hill  - 
rating  the  smaller  fro 

one  mile  west  ot  the  village  of  Holn  I    .    . 
ne.tr  what  is  now  known  ai  I'll/'.-  Mill 
hr-r  dwelling,  like  that  of  Other  settlers  in  i 
eraess  country,  was  do  doubt  built  of 
this  in  a  few  years  was  succeeded   bj     i   | 
but  more  comely  abode;  an    u 
Couwenhoven  possessed  this  part  oft 
ty.  tie  erected  the  spaciou  >m 

-.  ed  by  Mr.  1  hi 

(  ta  :  be  stream  Co  a  ft 

c     d   g  L'i  rasant  Vail  •;.'.  an  I 

a  gri3t  mill,  at  what  p 

it  j 
his  s  - 

country,  as  the  wants  of  th     - 
munity  called  for  such  a 
there  "in    171b,    when  he   wrol 
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remained  on  that  location  until  1829,  when  the 
late  Sheriff  Ely  erected  a  new  mill  on  a  site 
about  200  yards  lower  down  on  the  stream, 
and  the  old  mill  was  taken  down.  The  old 
pond  has  now  become  entirely  filled  up  by  the. 
saad  washed  down  from  above.  About  the 
year  ISOo.  cue  supply  of  water  for  the  mill  was 
increased  by,  first,  tunneling  and  subsequently 
by  an  open  cut  through  the  point  of  the  hill, 
thus  leading  the  stream  from  the  West  valley 
in  the  pond.  Mr.  Van  Doom,  on  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  by  his  will  bequeathed  half  of 
his  lands  and  half  of  Ins  mill  to  his  oldest  son 
Aury.  and  the  other  half  of  his  lands  and  also 
the  mill  to  his  fourth  son.  Jacob,  at  the  same 
time  directing  that  Aury  should  pay  £75.  each 
to  four  of  the  other  children,  and  Jacob  £75.  to 
each  of  the  other  four,  excepting  that  Isaac 
the  youngest,  should  have  £37.  more.  The 
will  remained  in  the  joint  occupancy  of  these, 
brothers,  and  then  in  that  of  Aury's  son.  Jacob, 
and  grand-son,  Jacob  .Conover,  and  of  Jacob's 
sons  Peter  and  Isaac  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
western  half  of  the  lands  was  assigned  to 
Jacob,  and  on  this  he  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  and  brought  upr  his  family.  Here  lie 
erected  a  iirat  dwelling,  and  in  1753  built  him 
&  commodious  residence,  which,  with  some 
alterati  ms.  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation. 
Here  Jacob's  son  Peter  also  lived,  and  attained 
a  good  old  aire;  then  Peter's  son-in-law.  Elisha 
^Holmes;  and  now  his  grand-son,  Jonathan 
'  Holmes  occupies  the  old  mansion,  and  retains 
pare  of  this  portion  of  the  land.  Aury,  at  his 
death,  in  1748,  or  9;  bequeathed  his  lands  and 
mill  to  his  oulv  son  Jacob,  who    was    not    mar- 


ried and 


sir,  and  tins  part  of  the  prop- 


erty, about  17  75  or  80,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Jacob  Oouwenhoven,  a  son  of  his  sister 
Mary.  Jacob  Oouwenhoven  died  about  1810  and 
left  it  to  his  sons  Rulief  and  Isaac,  who  through 
some  mismanagement,  lost  it  and  in  the  year 
1822,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sheriff  John 
J.  xdy,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  spns,  William 
and  Thomas. 

Of  the  characteristics  or  excellencies  of  Jacob 
Tan  Doora  I  have  ho  particular  information, 
Prom  the  fact  of  his  possessing  so  large  a  tract 
of  land  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
mill,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  business  tact,  and  as  he  was  one  of 
tiie  tirst  deacons  in  1709,  and  an  elder  in  1.7 1-1, 
he  must  have  taken  an  active  part  in  sustaining 
the  Church.  He  died  between  the  dates  April 
24th.  171b,  and  March  21st,  J 820,  and  when 
the  larger  number  of  his  children  were  still 
minors,  and  the  yduugest  but  four  or  rive  years 
old.  How  long  his  wife  Xeltje  Bennet  survived 
him.  1  cannot  state,  but  she  was  still  living  in 
1731. 

This  pair  had  ten  children,  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  eldest  was  Aria,  born 
about  1695,  died  in  1748,  or  9,  and  fnust  have 
been  about  three  year.--  old  when  his  parents 
emigrated  to  Monmouth  Countv.  He  married, 
about  1730  Antje.  daughter  of  Jan  Schenck 
and  Saartje  Coawenhoven-  She  survived  her 
husband  They  had  one  son  Jacob,  baptized 
January  1st,  17  34,  who  was   not  married,   and 


was  living  in  1707,  and  four  daughter??:  Maritje 
baptized  March  3 1st,  1731,  who  married  John 
Oouwenhoven  of  Middletown,  Sarah,  born 
about  1730,  (not  married,)  Antje,  baptized 
March  25th,  1739,  married Cyrenius  Van  Mater, 
who  lived  near  the  Stone  Hill.  North  of  Cole's 
Neck,  and  Neltje,  baptized  May  lc'th.  1742, 
married  as  her  first  hu-ubaud',  llendrmk  Smock 
of  Freehold,  and  as  her  second  husband,  GJ-aTret 
Hendrickson  of  Middletown. 

Eugeltje,  born  about  IG97,  and  about  17 IS, 
married  Roelof  Schenck.  brewer,  born  April 
27th  1G97,  and  died  August  22d.  1768.  Theylived 
on  a  farm  on  the  south-west  side  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  adjoining  on  the  north*,  that  of  his 
f  o  ie-a'-in-law.  They  had  eleven  children,  five 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  eldest  sun  was 
Garret,  baptized"  May  3 1st.  1719,  died  about 
1793.  He  married  1st,  Mary  Van  Sickles,  bom 
1720.  and  died  January  14th,  1778,  and  2d,  Anne 
Ten  Ryck.  He  removed  to  Amwel!  Township 
m  Hunterdon  County,  and  was  the  father  of 
Captain  John  Schenck,  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, grand-father  of  the  late  Peter  C.  Schenck, 
of  Clover  Hill,  and  great-grand  father  of  the 
present  Pew.  Dr.  ft.  H.  Schenck  of  Brooklyn. 
The  2nd  son  was  Jacob,  baptized  May  1st,  1726. 
and  died  December  19th.  1786.  He  married 
Mary  Conover  audi  settled  at  Perm's  Neck,  and 
had  but:  one  daughter,  Catharine  who  married 
Joseph  Stout.  The  3rd  son  was  William,  born 
H27,  died  December  13th,  i806.  He  settled 
in  Amwell.  married  Mary  Winters,  born  in  1732, 
and  died  January  29th.  1818.  They  had  a  num- 
erous family.  Of  the  sons,  Rulief  removed  to 
Johnstown,  X.  Y..  John  to Hacketstown,  ST.  J.. 
Josiah  settled  near  Millstone,  X.  J.,  and  William 
and  Abraham  remained  in  Amwell.  The  4th 
sou  was  Roelof,  born  April  8th,  1737,  and  died 
October  22nd,  1803.  He  settled  in  Amwell  and 
married  1st.  Ana  Hoagland,  born  L742.  and 
died  April  15th,  179:;.  and  2nd  Rebecca  Hoag- 
land. born  October  Stir.  1759.  and  died  May 
9th.  1832.  They  had  two  sons  who  remained 
In  Am  we:!.  The  5th  son  was  John,  born  Beb- 
ruarv  3rd.  1740,  married  his  cousin    Marv    Van 


Doom,  born  Xov.  3r 
Penn's  Xeek,  and  was 
tionary  army.  He  ha 
children,  of  whom    R\ 


11 10.  He  settled  at 
Captain  In  the  Revolu- 
a  numerous  family  of 
ef  the    eldest    removed 


to  the  State  of  Ohio,  Jacob  to  Cattskiil.  and 
then  Oswego  Falls,  Garret  to  Waterloo,  X.  ST., 
Isaac  to  somewhere  in  Western  X.  Y.,  and 
John  I.  and  William  remained  at  Penn's  Neck. 
The  daughters  of  Brewer  Roelof  Schenck,  were 
Maritje,  baptized  July  17th,  1720,  died  about 
1755.  married  November  12th,  1711.  to  Jacob 
Sutphen  of  Amwell;  Xebje.  baptized  January 
17th;  1721.  married  February  18th,  1743,  to 
Derick  Sutphen  or  Peapack;  Ann  baptized 
May  1st,  1720,  died  September  25th,  1812,  mar- 
ried about  P?48,  John  Tice  of  Monmouth; 
Catharine,  baptized  May  22nd,  17:50,  married 
about  1755.  Ort  Van  Dyke,  who  settled  at 
Miulsiuk  and  subsequently  at  Red  Stone,  near 
Pittsburg;  Margaret,  bom  about  1732.  married 
an  Kmmons.  near  Somerville;  Agnitie,  bap* 
tized  May  5th,  1734,  married  1st  about  1750, 
her  cousin  John  Van  Dorn  of  Peapack.  and 
2nd.  Flonce  Voorhees. 
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The  third  child  of  Jacob  Van  Doom,  was 
Christyjan,  baptized  September  nth.  1699,  and 
married  Altje  Schenck,  daughter  of  John 
Schenck  and  Sarah  Cowenhoveu,  and  had  17 
children. 

The  fourth  child  was  William,  boru  about 
1701,  married  Altje,  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Coaweuhovi  0  and  Margaret  Schenck.  Re  died 
young  and  it  appears  without  children.  His 
widow  married  Cornelius  Middaeh. 

The  fifth  child  was  Jacob,  born  January  21at, 
1703,  died • -February  26th,  1779.  lie  married 
1st,  .Miritje.  daughter  of  John  Schenck  and 
Sarah  Cowenhoven,  born  August  8th,  17  12, 
died  October  31st;,. 1756,  and  married2d,  October 
27th.  1763,  ELaclii&l  daughter  of  Garret 
Schenck  and  Neltje  Voorhees,  baptized  -April 
2nd.  1710,  and  widow  of  G-uysbert  Longatreet. 
He  resided  on  the  western,  part  of  his  father's 
land  as  before  mentioned,  comprising 317  acres, 
and  adjoining  the  present  village  of  Hillsdale. 

Phis  2nd  Jacob  Van   Doom,   had    seven  sous 
and  three  daughters  ;  Jacob,  born  January  loth, 
1731,    died    October    ,19th,     1761,     unmarried; 
John,  born  June  6th,  1733,  married  about  1756, 
to    his    cousui,     AgnitC,    daughter    of    Roelof 
Schenck,  and    Engeijo   Van   Doom,    as  before 
stated.     He  removed  to  and  settled  ar  Peapack 
about  1760,  and  had  sons.  Jacob.  William,  and 
Roelof.   and  a   daughter    Ann.      William,    born 
December  3rd.    173.6,  died    Octobei    4th,    1816 
married  Rachael,  daughter  o\'  Guysbert   Long- 
street  of  Squaii,  and   Rachael  Schenck.     She 
died  about  1765.   and  he  subsequently  married 
Ma*f  -Muni;.  •    He  removed  to  Peapack,  and  had 
son:",  Jacob  and  Gilbert.    Isaac,   born  January 
24th.  1739.  died  in  youth.   October  5th,    1749; 
Sarah,  born  February  20th,  1741,  married  about 
1761   to  John  Autouidesof  Dutch  Lanes  near 
Freehold;   Aaron,  bum  September  14th.    1744, 
died  July  14th)  1S30,  married.   May  9th,    1765, 
Ghacv,  daughter  of  John  Schenck    and   Jaca- 
myhtji Gouwenhoven,  born  February  14th,  17-18, 
died  Februarv  3rd.  1820.     Ho  removed  to  Pea- 
p-*nk  in  1708  an  i  badalarge  familv  of  children. 
Mary  bom  November   3rd,    MA6,   married  as 
before  stafced-to  Captain  John  Seheuek  of   Penn  s 
Keck*  Isaac,  born  March  14th,  1 732,  died  May 
7th    1831,   married  July    3rd,    1784    to    Anne. 
daughter    of    Garret     Couover    and     Eleanor 
Scheacki  bora  May  21st,  1731,  died  June  11th, 
1843.     He  lived  hi  the  village  of    Miiddletown, 
and  attained  a  fine  estate,    and    was   much    re- 
spected.      He    had    an    only    son    Garret    who 
lived   to    be    married,    and    he    died    chhdless; 
Peter,  bora  July  4th,  1755.  died   May  — .  1834, 
married,  about  177S,  Janetje,d>wghter,of  Elberc 
WiliiaxnaoQ  and  Willemptje   Schenck,    baptized 
Julv  12Ui,  t758.     Peter  lived  and  died   on   toe 
homestead  of  his  father,  and  had    also   a    large 
familv  of   children,    consisting   of    seven    sons 
ami  four* daughters;   Anne,  born  October  27th, 
1750,  married  Lewis  Thompsoa  and  died  a  few 
years  since  at  Somerville,  &l  an  ad\  meed  age. 


May  29th,  nor,,  marrw  • 

Wyko.'f,  who  livi  I    io 

17  32.     Fie  had  1  I 

Bone  and  six  dau  ; 

1730,  died    March    5th,    lsi  2,    1 

daughter  of  Willi  irn  I 

Eendrickson.  born  I  ■        - 

1796,  and  had      ion  William,  ^ 

m  the   War   (/'    the 

father  of  the  late  N'athauii  I  P.  Wykoffof  " 

al  ipan,  and  had  dau  rh1   ■     A  nn,    who   m 

Dr.  John  T  •  uricd 

Dr.  Gilbert  Woodhnll,    A.manda.    who    1    irried 

Rev.  William  rl.Woodhull,  and  Matild 

ried  John  C.  Smith,  ai  ' 

Peter,  born  about   1 735,    vs  ho 

Cox.  resided  in  Philadelphia,  wm  aid  -  •  I 

Washington  at  the  Battle  of    Moi 

was  also  grand-father  of  "  fed  Cheva 

lier  H«  nv}   W\  koff   once 

crutic  R  vi(  ■'  ■   I  saac.   bapti  1  d    Sioven  b  r    Ith, 

1739,  married  Martha  Cox    res 

phia.  had  a  sou  Willi 

Rouge,  La.,  and  marri  ?d  a  Miss    l  riousa, 

to  the    last   Spanish  Governor  of    Lo 

some  of  his descendanl        I       -  i    '■'    ■ 

and  some  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania;    . 

married,    died  in    the    Wes1     I  L76i 

William  baptized  Decemb 

Louisa  WattSj  and  settled  at   Opelouaa,    I 

ianna;  Eleanor,  born  in  L737,  di<  I,  \    g 

17  93.  married  Colonel  John  Conovi 

Bided  near   the    prese  nt    Mai 

Maria,  baptize*!  Octol 


Uounty 


married  Abraham-Hen  Irickson  ;   A  in,  b 

August  9th,   1731.  died    unraarrii  I ;     M 

died  unmarried:  Agnes,  baptized  ^ugus 

1743,  died  anmarri*  d;  I 

11th.  1746,  married  Ezefc 

A  laro-e  number    of    the   raali 

William  Wykoff  ahd  Agnes  V        D     rn,     rere 

men  of  education' and  graduates   of    V-  • 

Princeton  Colleges. 

The  seventh  child  of  Jacob  Van  I1 
Catharine,  born  1707,  and  marrie  I  a  C01 
Wyekoff  1  suppose  ol  So  C     nty. 

Abraham.  Baptised Octob  r20th,    '.  ■  • 
at  Mi ddlebush,  Somerset  County,  -     I 
of  that  County. 

Peter,  baptized  September 
probably  the  ouu  drowned  wjj 
at  Shoal  Harbor. 

Isaac   baptized  March  13th,  177  1-5.  was  not 
married,  lived  at  or  near  the  ol  I  h 
a   tannery,  shoemaker's    sb  >p    and    store, 
became  quite  wealthy,  but  when  lie  died  I 
cot  ascertained. 

From  these   -    -         tits  it   will 
descendants  of  Jacob  Van    Doom    and    M 
Benuet  have  become  very  uume 
were  won  iv  members    - 
of  them  have  attained  to  wealth  and  distiucl 
or  piety  and  usefulness  in  tho  Ch 


1711. 
\  (una 


The  sixth  child."  was'Angenyctie,    baptized       Marlboro,  X  /.,  Nov.  \Uh,  1 
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AN    OLD    SUBSCRIPTION    LIST 


Editor  of  Our  HOME:  In  your  A.ugu9t 
number  you  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ludlow,  for  lifty-two  year3  the  esteemed  pas- 
tor of  the  Neshanic  Reformed  Church.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  little  book,  wntteu  in  the 
Dutch  language*  nwre  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  salary  of  "Dominie  Van  Karlingen"  in 
the  year  1763.  lu  some  manner  I  have  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  BLarluagen  received 
its  name  from  the  family  name  of  this  good  old 
Dutch  Dominie.     As  you  are  engaged   in    put- 

ry.  I  ha\  e 


ting  on  record  the  facts  of  local  histo 
thought  thai  perhaps  it  might  interes 


you    to 
as    far 


have  this  list  of  the  subscribers,  dating  as 
back  as  October,  1763.  Some  of  your  num 
ous  readers  may  also  find  pleasure  in  trac 
their  ancestry  to  these  honored  names  of  Ohu 
supporters  in  the  Colonial  limes. 

P.  I).  Oako 
Neshmie,  Oct.  1873. 


The  following  is  the  li 

A.brahara  Van    VootHeea £0 

Abraham  Du    Hoys 0 

Coraiel<  j.  a  Cock o 

Domienicua  8ti  \rkev U 

Joseph  Van  I  ter  Veer 0 

Philippos  V  an  Ars  Dalen 0 

Abraham  Low 0 

Peter  Beekman <j 

Elbert  Hoglant U 

Thomas  Cock 0 

Barent  Ryneerse 0 

Daniel  Hunt o 

George  Brokaw 0 

Johannes  Demott 1 


■ : 

1 1 

0 

1 

a 

1 

o 

7 

0 

14 

0 

4 

I 

7 

0 

1 

•1 

7 

0 

7-. 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

LOCAL    ITEMS. 


OCTOBER   1873. 


SOMERSET   COUNTY. 


2nd. — Gcriggstown.:  Musical  Concert  in  the 
Church  under  direction  of  Miss  Shepherd  and 
John  Oppie. 

3rd.— Karlingen :  Sabbath  School  Anniver- 
sary. 

6fch. — Somerville:  Destruction  of  Caleb  Mil- 
ler's Mill  and  Distillery  by  lire,  the  work  of  an 
incendiary. 

9th. — Somerville:  Citizens  of  the  town  offer 
a  reward  of  $1000  for  detection  of  incendiaries. 

1.4th.—  South  Branch:  Meeting  of  Classes  of 
Raritan  in  Reformed  Church.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
J.  Addison  Van  Poreu.  P.  P.  Oakey  elected 
presiding  officer. 

nth. — North  Branch  :  John  Van  Horn's 
house  burned  by  incendiary. 

27th. — Pluckamin:  Temperance  meeting  and 
address  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Lacey. 

2Sth. — Somerville :  Lecture  by  Isaac  I. 
Hayes,  the  arctic  explorer. 

II lrN TE R DON   COUNTY . 

10th. — Stockton :  Organization  of  Lodge  of 
Free  Masons. 

luh. —  Ringoes:  Farmer's  Grange  instituted, 
the  first  in  the  County.  Readingtou:  Anni- 
versary of  the  sis  Sabbath  ^ch<.>-j^  connected 
with  the  Church. 

1 2th.— Flemington  :    Anniversary  of  Presby- 


terian S.  School.     History  or  th<    - 
by  Supt.  Vosseller. 

11th. — Milford:     Disas 
depot,  five  dwelling-houses,  several  b   ■:. 
lumber  yard. 

15th.— Bloomsbury :       Annual 
County  Sabbath  School  Asso    tti 

2lst— Jlemiugton:   Semi- 
District  ifedical  Society  at  Gri   i.  " 

—  Rev.  J.  B.  Camp]  v'U- 

lace,  N.  Y.  aroepts  call  to  Refi     i 
Lebanon. 

WEATHER    FOR  OCTOBER, 

[Reported  U  Arthur  B.  Noll,  of  A 

Tun*,  of  thermometer  record,  2  P.  Jf.] 

DATE.    THEB.  KKMAKKS. 

1.  ..61f°        Pair. 

2.  . .  .65°         Some  clouds.     Halo  in  i 
3 67i°       Quite  clear. 

4. . .  .07  J J  Heavy  dew. 

5 71  +  '  Rainy.     Lightn'g  in    ,  tf. 

6. . .  .55fa  >Quite  clear  in  P.  M 

7  ...  .47  -r  in  P.  M- 

8 67£e  Clear. 

9 0';:  Clear. 

10 64f"  Clear 

ii.... 6:° 


A.  M. 


_™ 


I 
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12.. 

..60^ 

13.. 

.  .54° 

14.  . 

..65* 

15.  . 

.  .67° 

16.. 

..esf 

17.  . 

.  .67'J 

!S.. 

..62V 

19 

.  .74° 

20.. 

..61° 

21.. 

..534 

22.  . 

.  .59° 

23 65f 


Cloudy. 

Rather  clear. 

Fog,  but  no  clouds. 

Hazy  in  P.  M.  no  clouds. 

H'vv  dew,  A.  M.  fo.cr,  thin  clouds. 

Quite  clear. 

Cioudy. 

Cloud,  rain  commenced  in  e\Vg. 

Rainy  day  andnight  44  in.  Bar- 
ometer unusually  low. 

Rolling  clouds. 

Quite  clear.  Last  appearance  of 
Katydids. 

Cloudy. 


24.  . .  .65''  Fair  most  of  the  day. 

25. . .  .58  Cloudy,  rain  in  • 

26. ...56£°       Rain  ended  in  !'.  M.  .90  in.  Ice 
in  morning. 
Quite  I  I       -in. 

ly  in  P.  >■!..   Fluri 
loe  Jin. 
M. 
M. 


21.... bH 
28 544 

29 id 

30 44* 

81. ...53* 


Few  clouds. 

Cloudy  in  1 
Cloudy  In  1 
Average  of  observations  at  7  A    M  .  45.55*  ; 
of  obs.  at  2  P.  M.,  60.80°;  of  obs.  at  9  P.  ... 
49.39° 

General     average    for    trie    month,    51-94* 
Whole  amount  of  rain,  7.01.  inches. 


TABLE    OF    MARRIAGES. 


FBOM  SEPTEMBER   15th,    1873,  TO  NOVEMBER   1st,   1S73. 


SOMERSET     COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN. 

LADY. 

DATE. 

PLACE. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Britton,  Henry 

..Sarah  M.  Drake..  .. 

...Sept. 

25 

.North  Plainfield. 

.  .Howlett 

Clark,  John  S 

.  .Sarah  B.  Yoorhee.s. 

..  .Oct. 

29. 

.  Middlebush 

.  .Seat  - 

Gdnover,  Augustus  B. 

..Annie  M.  Cortleyou 

.  .  .Sept. 

2d. 

.Pea  pack 

.  .Le  Fevre 

Da  vies.  John   W 

.  .Marv  L.  Little 

. .  .Sept. 

24. 

.Bound  Brook.. .  . 

Garretson.  Garret.. . . 

.  .Sarah  Van  Wickle.. 

. .  .  Oct. 

9. 

.Middlebush 

.  .  Mershon 

Etagamau,    Abrara. . . 

.  .Marv  Mullen 

..  .Oct. 

n 

.Lamingtou 

..■': 

Klickeaer,  Peter 

.  .  M.'.rv  Brown 

. .  .Oct. 

11  . 

.Somerville 

.  .MesioE 

Lewis.  B.  F 

.  .Sarah  0.  Yoorhees. 

...Oct. 

2  '■  1 . 

.  Blawenbiirgli  . . . 

.  .  ■■    •  •  r  

Messenger,  John. 

.  ;  Joanna  T.  Smith-. . . 

. .  .Oct. 

20. 

.Somervilte 

.  .Messlei   

Nicholas.  Geo 

.  .Marv  Lawlor. ..... 

.  .Oct. 

15. 

.  Blooraington. . . . 



Nelson.   Tlico 

..Mary  J.  Wood 

. .  .Oct. 

6. 

.Mt.  fforeb 

.  .Schultz 

Oppk>,  William 

,  .Josephine  G.  Narin< 

;...Sept 

2-i. 

.Griggstown 

.  .Gardner 

Powetson,  Suvdam. . . 

.  .Eleanor  Van  Deven 

er.  .Oct. 

21. 

.Bound  Brook. . . . 

.  .  Dui  :her  

Perrine.  Albert  B .  . .  . 

.  .Jennie  Tunison.    . . 

...J3ept 

20. 

.Mi.  Horeb 

.  .Sc  LUltZ 

Rcuser.  Nelson  J. ... 

..Marv  Yoorhees.... 

. .  .  Oct. 

22 . 

.Hillsborough  .  .. 

.  .Messier 

Scbomp.  John  H 

.  .Matilda  Yoorhees, . 

....Sept 

24. 

.  Blawenburgh. . . . 

.  A  oorheee  

Smyth,  Wm.  3d 

...Phebe  C.  Paradise  . 

...Oct 

4. 

.  Royeefield 

.  .Mesick 

Strjker,  Peter  V.  Z  , 

..Ida  E.  Staats   

...Oct 

15. 

.Raritan  ... 

.  .Le  Fevre 

.  .Messier 

Sanborn,  George  W. . 

.  .Marv  B   DeWitt.  .. 

..  .Oct. 

15. 

.Somerville 

Saum.  Henrv  K 

.  .Mary  B.  Wiutenack 

.  . .  .Oct. 

2. 

.South  Branch...  . 

.  .Pitcher 

Wvekoff,  Oscar  H 

.  .Eiiz.  C.  Mtuidy 

. .  .Oct 

15. 

.Somer?ille 

k 

HUNTERDON    COUNTY. 


GENTLEMAN. 

LADY. 

XSA1 

E. 

PLAC] 

,  1  M  » S 

Apgar,  Wm..S. . .  .  - . 
A-Pgar,  John 

Bloom,  Wm.  V 

.  .Lvdia  L  Skinner. .  . . 

. .  .Oct 

21. 

.Junction  .    ... 

. .  .Wo  »druff.  . . 

.. .Tay!     

. .  .Josephine  Wagner. . 

. .  .Oct. 

22 . 

.Clinton 

.  .  .Ann**  Apgar 

...Sep:. 

24. 

.Little  i'ork... 

Bloom,  Erasius  S.  .. 

. .  .Marv  Smith 

...Oct. 

22  . 

.  Piwst  iwu 

. .  .  .  Winana 

Boughner,  W.m,  L... 

...Rachel  B.  Uight 

...Oct 

17. 

.1  lemington  . . . 

576 


TABLE  OF  DEATHS. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Broiler,  Joseph  .  .  .  . 

Barton*,  Wm.  H 

Conrad.  Alvah 

CoiK>\"v.  Grarret  S. . . 

Everett,  George 

Graham,  Siehol..-.. 
I  lallaway,   i  ev.  W.  S 

Hoffman.  C.  Stewart. 
Joiner,  Andrew  K. . . 

Lair,  Andrew  B 

Mitchel,  John,  Jr.... 
Phillips,  Madison. . . 

Parks.  Joseph  P 

Reading,  Joseph  0... 
Rodenbough,  Thos... 

Rupell  Chester 

Stemets,  Win.  M 

Smith,  James 

Stout,  Samuel 

Yenahle,  Frank  W.  . 


LADY. 

Mary  Jennings 

Emma  J.  Johnsoti... 
Helen  V.  Bncl  artan. 
■Mary  K.  Linburg..  . . 
Louisa  i  'routhers. . . . 

[«j  '  •  Smith 

,  V.  Frank  Wrigb  .... 

Annie  J.  Bray 

Anuie  M.  Emery. .  . . 
.  Lydia  1..  Leoi  ard.  . . 

.Amelia  Stryker 

.Matilda  Swartz 

,M.  Lizzie  PickolL . .  . 

.Mary  Murphy 

.Sarah  E.  Opdycke... 
.Jennie  Van  Den  eer. 
.  Barbara  A.  Wean  .  . . 
.Marv  J.  War  man  .  . . 
.Mary  F.  Cleveland.. 
.Mary  J.  Skinner. .  . . 
.Sarah  S.  Barcroft,  . . 


DATE. 

PI  • 

CLI  ROYM    S. 

Sept.  is. 

.  Flemington  .... 

.  .       .    . 

# 

: 

. 

Sept.  23 

i. . .  . 

... 

Oct.     17. 

.I.-nf 



.... 

Sept.  24. 

1            



Sept.  20. 

.... 



Oct.    15. 

n 



Oct.    15. 

.  Lainbei  tville 



Sepl    17. 

.PittStOWD 

.... 

Sept.  27 . 

.  Annandale.  .  . . 
.YThito 

Oct.      L. 



Nov.     i. 

.  Flemington.  .  . . 
.  Reaville 



Ocr.    23. 

...       . 

Sept.  24. 

.Cli          

.'  .  . 

Sept,  24. 

.  E  renchtown. .  . . 



Oct.    2'.. 

.Jnni  Lion 



.Oct.    25. 

.Spi  uce  Run  . . . 



Sept.  24. 

.Xow  Hamptou. 



.Oct.    23. 

.  K  tug  wood 



TABLE    OF   DEATHS. 


FEOM  SEPTEMBER  15th,   1873,  TO   NOVEMBER    1st,    1-7 


SOME R S  E T     C 0  U N T Y . 


Barca 


William 
anion  B. 


Van  Arsdale,  Elizabe 

>r^Van  Nuys,  Leiir.iu... 

Van  2sort'vvick,  S.  .  .  . 


PLACE. 

East  Millstone. 
.Somerville'. .  .  . 
.Samervilie 


Mil: 


DATE.  AGE. 

October      1-J 33.  • . 

Octob  r       16 40.  . 

October      n  .. 23    . 

Octo 14 81.. 

Septeail      :  '•' 

September  28 

October        6 69.  . 


NAME. 

Buche,  E.  H.'. 

Ent.  Thomas 

Green.  Catherine  P.. 
Holcombe,  James  F. 
Hummer,  Margaret. 
Kuhl,  Mt-arei  Y... 
Mattison,  Ehz.  E...  . 

Baylor,  Wm.  R 

Palmer,  Ella 

Schenck.  Peter  0...  . 
Vanderbelts  Mary... 


Ii  U  N  T  E  R  DON    C  0  IT  N  T  Y . 

PLACE.  DATE.  AGE 

.White  House 

.  Lambertvilie October      11  '>■[■■ 

.Larnbertville November    1 ■■']■  • 

.Fleminscton October      22 

.Annandale October      31  39.. 

.Copper  Hill S  iptemb  r  29 

.Larnbertville Si  -'•  

.Larnbertville Oci  •  -       '-'T 

.Frem  litown 0     >bor      30 

.Clover  Hill Sept<  mber23 % 

.Laml  ertviile October      10 ••'• 


E.n j)  of  Volume  I.. 


5676 


f 


